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A  DEFENCE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


NO.    111. 

J  PROCEED  to  Speak  of  characters  far  more  to  the  point,  Histo- 
rians, eminent  Scholars,  and  Statesmen.  If  our  Public  Schools 
are  deficient  in  producing  these,  particularly  eminent  Scholars 
and  Statesmen,  the  question  must  be  given  up.  I  shall,  as  before, 
make  some  observations  on  the  list  here  produced,  and  then  see 
what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  not  fearing  to  leave  the  result 
to  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  judges. 

"  The  three  best  Historians  that  the  English  language  has  pro- 
duced. Clarendon,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  were  not  educated  at 
Public  Schools."     So  says  the  Review. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Clarendon  was  sent  to  Oxford 
at  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  he,  therefore,  may  justly  be  enumerated 
among  those  educated  at  Public  Schools,  and  certainly  after  that 
form,  "  to  which  the  English  are  so  much,"  and  with  great  reason, 
"  attached."  Let  us  now  examine  more  attentively  the  characters 
of  Hume  and  Robertson  as  historians  ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  their  deserved  reputation. 
Hume  was  fluent,  perspicuous,  eloquent;  of  copious,  but  correct, 
diction,  and  most  happy  in  embellishing  his  narrative  with  those 
colors  of  rhetoric  that  .are  powerful  in  winning  and  disposing  his 
readers  on  the  side  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  talents.  At  the 
same  time,  lie  was  wanting  in  that  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
cool  investigation  of  truth ;  fidelity,  accuracy,  impartiahty.  So  neg- 
ligent indeed  is  he  in  this  respect,  that  his  text  is  not  unfrequently 
found  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  authgrity  he  quotes. — 
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Robertson  stands  very  high  as  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  discrimi- 
nating y/riter ;  but,  bating  the  amenitips  of  style  and  language,  it 
is  extraordinary  to  think  how  litde  of  new  light  has  been  thrown  by 
his  researches  on  the  periods  which  he  has  so  pleasingly,  I  had 
almost  said  superficially,  illustrated.  Let  it  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  Robertson  had  the  advantage  of  the  highest  public  edu- 
cation in  his  country.  But  even  if  we  should  confine  ourselves  to 
our  three  greatest  Public  Schools,  have  we  not  Camden,  the  anna- 
list of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  and  the  great  and  venerable  father  of 
historical  topography,  educated  at  Westminster  .''  Have  we  not 
Gibbon, '  who,  though  unfortunately  prejudiced  on  one  great 
point,  has  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  exhibited 
them  as  they  stand  in  connexion  with  the  more  authentic  periods 
of  Roman  History,—  brought  up  at  Westminster  .''  Have  we  not 
also  Coxe,  educated  at  Eton,  whose  Histories  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  may  surely  be  placed  on  the  same 
shelf  with  any  work  of  Robertson  •,  and  whose  Life  and  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  have  superseded  all  other  accounts  of  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  IE  AH  these  were  bred  as  private  gen- 
tlemen 5  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the  exceptions  we 
have  made,  even  as  historical  writers,  they  evidently  turn  the  scale 
in  favor  of  Public  Schools. 

In  speaking  of  eminent  Scholars,  I  must  examine,  as  before, 
the  list  produced  by  the  Critic.  Among  them  we  have  such 
eminent  names  as  "  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  Chillingworth,  and  Isaac  Hooker."  Most  of  these  are 
well  known  as  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  great  qualities ; 
but  who  is  this  Isaac  Hooker  ?  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  a  singular 
character,  who,  in  a  very  intelligent  company  was  observed  to 
utter  only  one  word  :  this  word,  subsequent  information  has  de- 
cided to  have  been  "  Richard."  It  is  a  pity  this  personage  had 
not  been  at  the  Reviewer's  elbow,  that  he  might  have  prompted 
him  to  write  Richard^  instead  of  Isaac,  Hooker.  It  is  probable  that 
this  very  accurate  writer  might  have  intended  to  put  in  this  place 
the  name  of  Isaac  Bairow ;  but  finding  that  Barrow  had  a  Public 
School  education,  he  put  out  Barrow^  and  let  Isaac  remain.  Of 
Hooker's  writings  it  is  likely  that  the  notable  Reviewer  knows  as 
little  as  he  appears  to  have  done  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson  j  we 
will  therefore, — after  giving  him  his  right  name,  as  we  have  to  Jon- 


'  It  is  to  lie  lamented  that,  in  consequence  of  his  weak  and  sickly  consti- 
tution when  a  boy,  he  was  deprived  of  the  regular  course  of  studies,  and  was 
therefore  many  years  incessantly  occupied  in  recovering  the  ground  he  had 
lost.  Had  lie  been  able  to  go  through  the  regular  education  of  Westmin- 
ster, it  is  probable  that  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  steady,  and  his 
principles  more  sound. 
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son, — extract  one  sentence  from  the  preface  to  his  unrivalled  work, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
for  the  edification  and  improvement  of  some  writers  :  "  There  xvill 
come  a  time^  "when  three  words,  uttered  'with  charity  and  meek- 
ness, shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reisurd  than  three  thousand 
volnmes  written  with  disdainfui,  sharpness  of  wit."  Hooker 
was  sent  to  Osiford  at  an  early  age. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  member  of  the  same  University  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appellation  of 
"  the  boy  bachelor,"  which  he  received  for  taking  his  degree  at 
fifteen.  Bishop  Wilkins  went  to  Oxford  also  at  the  same  age. 
The  acute  and  wonderful  Chillingworth,  the  great  master  of 
Locke  in  reasoning,  was  educated  in  the  Public  Academical 
School  attached  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  :  and  the  eloquent, 
elevated,  and  holy  Jeremy  Taylor  was  so  early  instructed  at 
Cambridge,  that  Antony  Wood,  in  his  quaint  manner,  savs ; 
"  he  tumbled  out  of  his  mother's  womb  into  the  seat  of  the 
Muses  at  Cambridge."  It  may  be  proper  to  obser\'-e  that,  of  the 
other  eminent  characters  mentioned,  Cudworth,  Tillotson,  Mid- 
dleton,  Bentley,  Bishop  Sherlock,  Stillingfleet,  Spelman,  Clarke, 
and  Bishop  Hoadley, '  went  early  to  Cambridge;  Selden,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  to  Oxford  ;  and  Archbishop 
King,  and  Bishop  Usher,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

We  now  come  to  the  Statesmen  and  great  political  characters. 
Without  strictly  examining  the  whole  list,  which  is  full  of  inac- 
curacies, the  following  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient 
to  show  how  confidently  we  may  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Reviewer,  on  this  important  criterion.  I  therefore  request  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  circumstances. 

When  the  Puritans  obtained  the  predominance  in  the  State, 
and  particularly  after  the  f.unous  visitation  by  the  godlif  Com- 
missioners at  Oxford, ''  the  establishments  of  education  lost  their 

'  These  two  la'il  were  ediicdted  at  Norwich  School. 

*  When  men  ^o  eminent  tor  leurnine;,  pieiy,  and  every  Christian  virtue, 
as  Sanderson,  Hammond,'  and  Dr.  Fococke,  were  reduced  to  beggary; 
when  the  Soldiers  preached  in  the  Public  ^choolh  and  Churches  agaiost 
human    learning,   challenging  the  Scholars  to   prove    their   calling  from 

Christ,  and  denouncmg  Greek  as  the  sin  aj;ainst  the  Holy  Ghost. It 

may  not  be  improvier  to  mention  here  that  these  pious  visitors,  with  Lord 
Pembroke  at  their  head,  found  no  areat  difficulty  in  dispossessing,  among 
other  eminent -uflierers.  Dr.  I  ell.  Dean  of  Christ-Chin-ch  and  \'ue-C:han- 
cellor;  hut  Mrs.  Fell,  the  Doctor's  wiie,  "refused  to  budge."  Intreaties, 
commands,  were  all  in  vain :  at  last,  after  '•  seeking  the  Lord,"  they  put  her 
by  force  into  an  arm-chair,  brought  her  into  the  quadrande,  and  locked  the 
door !  * 

'  Hammond  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  first  went  there,  according  to  Wal- 
ker, "  in  hla  long  coats.'' 
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repute.  These  venerable  seats, — which  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  Eli- 
zabeth, and  James,  had  produced  such  characters  in  the  poHtical 
world  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  and  afterwards,  such  men  as  Lord  Falkland  and 
Clarendon  ;  and  even  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Re- 
publicans, as  Milton,  Marvel,  Whitelocke,  and  Selden, — were 
now  filled  with  a  generation  as  ignorant  as  they  were  canting  and 
rapacious.  Thus,  during  twelve  or  fifteen  years  there  was  a  kind 
of  lapse  of  that  education,  which  had  produced  such  characters 
as  I  have  enumerated.  During  this  period,  Hugh  Peters  adorned 
the  pulpit ;  and  such  monsters  as  "  Praise  God  Barebones," 
were  called  to  fill  the  seats  of  the  Senate.  It  was  some  years 
before  the  nation  recovered  from  this  intellectual  hiatus,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed.  After  the  Restoration '  the  national 
education  went  on  in  its  usual  channel ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the 
approach  of  the  Revolution  that  the  fruits  were  perceived.  The 
reign  of  James  IL,  it  has  been  observed,  was  remarkably  deficient 
in  illustrious  men.  Sir  William  Temple  was  still  respected  and  re- 
vered, among  a  race  of  venal  and  profligate  courtiers.  At  length 
appeared  Lord  Somers,  and  the  great  leaders  of  his  day ;  who 
were  succeeded,  in  a  subsequent  reign,  by  Bolingbroke,  Walpole, 
Townshend,  Chesterfield,  Pulteney,  all  educated  at  Eton  or 
Westminster.  These  v/ere  followed  by  the  great  William  Pitt, 
and  his  illustrious  opponent  Henry  Fox,  and  the  leading  political 
characters  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  really  seems  that 
the  writer  of  the  Review,  from  a  natural  hebetude  of  understand- 
ing, or  from  ignorant  conceit,  which,  in  him,  even  a  public  educa- 
tion could  not  cure,  has  run  his  head  against  the  very  point,  which 
is  most  pregnant  with  illustrious  examples,  in  opposition  to  his 
arguments.  Let  him  look  at  the  living.  Let  him  look  at  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Let  him  look  to  the  most  emi- 
nent public  characters  :  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Holland.  Let  him  look  at  the  great  leaders 
of  every  party,  Wellesley,  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  Canning,  and 
Whitbread.  Let  him  look  at  an  eminent  proof  of  the  result  of 
public  education,  in  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
situation  requires  an  assemblage  and  union  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  mind  ;  and  he  will  find  this  arduous  and  honorable  post 
almost  universally  occupied  by  men  who  have  been  educated  at 
Public  Schools  ;  for  Instance,  Cornwall  and  Addington  at  Win- 


'  It  is  a  fact,  that  Rochester  was  sent  to  Oxford  after  its  puritanical  rege- 
neration. Educated  among  the  saints  of  the  day,  at  the  restoration,  ifke 
many  others,  he  burst  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  was  notorious  only 
for  his  talents  and  profligacy.  Dryden  was  also  sent  to  Cambridge  during 
the  ascendancy  of  the  fanatics. 
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Chester,  Grenville  at  Eton,  and  Abbot  at  Westminster. '  We  may 
here  remark  that  almost  all  the  characters  enumerated  \v  -K^cfjia^oig 
of  the  political  world  were  distinguished  for  their  classical  attain- 
ments in  youth.  We  may  refer  to  Fox's  poetical  compositions  in 
the  Muscc  Etonenses.  Wellesley,  Grenville,  Sidmouth,  Abbot, 
and  Canning,  gained  University  Prizes.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget 
the  late  accomplished  Windham. 

But  even  in  the  list  of  Statesman  produced  by  the  Reviewer,  we 
shall  find  that  the  greatest  number  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
public  education.  Lord  Somers,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Hampden 
and  Sidney,  were  members  at  an  early  age  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Sir  Wilham  Temple,  Walsingham, 
Cromwell,  the  late  W.  Pitt, '  of  that  of  Cambridge  ;  and  Burke  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Sheridan,  consigned  likewise  by  the 
critic  to  private  instruction,  was  educated  in  one  of  those  public 
Schools,  "  conducted"  in  his  own  words,  "  upon  the  plan  of 
the  three  first,"  and  doomed  by  him  to  the  same  reprobation. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  earnestly  begging 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  striking  fact,  of  which  I  proposed  to 
speak  when  I  took  into  consideration  that  part  of  the  Critic's  ques- 
tion, "  whether  Public  Schools  furnished  wiser  and  better  men  .'*" 
I  shall  here  entreat  the  reader  to  look  at  the  list  of  Poets  only, 
furnished  by  a  few  great  Schools ;  and  I  do  this  because  there 
exists  a  vulgar  and  almost  proverbial  error,  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  poets.  Many  persons,  for  want  of  knowledge,  con- 
sideration, or  candor,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  name  of  a  Poet 
in  modem  days  is  synonymous  with  eccentricity,  if  not  v.'ith 
profligacy.  Now  look  at  the  list !  With  the  exception  of  one 
only,  in  so  large  a  list,  which  might  still  be  increased,  all  are 
men,  whose  private  life  was  irreproachable:  their  morals  were  as 
correct,  as  their  talents  were  extraordinary.  Of  men  so  edu- 
cated, and  so  mannered,  who  can  speak  without  respect,  not  of 

'  The  conductors  of  those  great  establishments  surely  deserve  the  encou- 
ragement and  remuneration  wliich  tliey,  in  general,  ret  eive  from  the  state. 
We  hail  a  head-master  of  Westminster  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop, 
as  was  the  case  with  Markhara :  we  congratulate  the  otium  cum  dignitate 
of  so  excellent  a  man,  and  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  as  the  present  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Of  only  one,  for  many  years  master  of  Winchester,  it  may 
be  said,  he  has  been  ungrattfuliy  neglected,  Dr.  Goddard.  He  may  say  to 
those  whom  he  has  so  ably  instructed — 

Disce,  puer,  virtutcm  ex  me,  verumque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis. 

*  We  confess  our  inability  to  imdcrstand  the  Critic's  object  in  introducing 
Mr.  Pitt  here.  That  man,  who,  in  his  estimate,  entailed  such  calamities  on 
the  country,  had  not,  accordhig  to  him,  a  public  education  !  Of  this  great 
man  we  may  truly  say,  that  the  chief  fault  in  his  character,  an  haughty  re- 
serve, would  probably  have  been  completely  cured  by  an  education  at  a 
Public  School. 
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the  poetry  only,  but  of  their  private  hfe  ? — Whether  we  contem- 
plate the  lofty  morality  and  severe  wisdom  of  Milton ;  the 
amiable  sweetness  of  Cowley ;  the  exalted  and  refined  purity  of 
Gray ;  the  cultivated  intelligence  and  mild  Christian  benignity  of 
Addison  ;  the  kind-hearted  amenity  of  Rowc  ;  the  retired  serious- 
ness and  pensive  accomplishments  of  Dyer ;  the  lofty  and  impas- 
sioned piety  of  Young  ;  the  tender  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Collins  ;  the  hermit-like  sanctity  of  Cowper.  To  these  may  be 
added  Gilbert  West,  speaking  of  whom,  Johnson  says — in  him,  as 
well  as  Crashawe,  the  venerable  names  of  poet  and  saint  were 
united. 

In  this  picture  of  the  character  of  our  best  Poets,  there  is  not 
the  least  exaggeration.  Not  one  of  them  was  marked  by  that  over- 
weening conceit,  which  the  Critic  asserts  to  be  the  general  produce 
of  Public  Schools  •,  nor  disgraced  by  those  glaring  and  eccentric  sin- 
gularities of  conduct,  which  have  sometimes  characterized  men  of 
that  class  differently  educated.  Churchill  is  the  chief  exception  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  ran  away  from  School,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  imperfect  and  desultory  education :  had  he  been  trained 
into  life  by  a  regular  course  of  study,  the  roughness  of  his  temper 
would  have  been  smoothed  by  the  collision  of  a  large  society ;  he 
would  have  been  at  least  as  good  a  Poet,  and  certainly  a  better  man. 

Having  left  the  reader  to  consider  this  plain,  but,  I  trust,  con- 
vincing statement,  I  might  make  our  cause  still  more  triumphant 
by  adding  some  remarks  on  those  Poets,  diflerently  instructed,  who 
have  received  from  their  contracted  mode  of  education  a  tincture 
of  vanity,  which  has  stained  their  life  with  irritated  egotism ;  or 
who  have  brought  dishonor  on  the  very  name  of  genius  by  disgust- 
ing conceit,  by  nauseating  aiFectation,  or  by  brutal  intemperance. 

Such  a  poet,  not  educated  at  a  Public  School,  Scotland  may 
perhaps  recollect ;  but  I  spare  his  name,  respect  his  genius,  and 
commiserate  his  fate ;  observing  only,  in  opposition  to  his  biogra- 
pher, that  the  light,  which  led  him  astray,  was  ?wi  "  light  from 
heaven." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  Poets 
are  by  some  considered  as  a  suspicious  race,  as  far  as  morals  are 
concerned  ;  but  on  this  point  we  may  as  triumphantly  appeal  to 
their  characters,  as  we  might  in  philosophy  to  those  of  a  Boyle 
and  a  Locke. 

I  leave  these  considerations  to  the  public,  to  parents  and  guard- 
ians, who,  from  what  has  appeared  in  the  E.  Review,  might  hesitate 
on  the  best  mode  of  educating  their  children.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  I  have  not  entered  into  the  general  arguments,  which  might  be 
used  for  or  against  Public  Schools.  I  have  only  answered,  and,  I 
hope,  to  the  conviction  of  every  impartial  judge,  the  unaccount- 
able statement  oi  a  writer,  who  thought  he  could  annihilate  thes« 
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institutions  at  a  blow,  a«  easily  as  a  stroke  of  Harlequin's  wooden 
sword  can  destroy  the  castles  at  Westminster  Bridge  Amphi- 
theatre. But  the  blundering  Pantaloon  has  aimed  his  blow 
with  different  effect :  not  a  vane  on  the  pinnacles  of  our  ancient 
establishments  has  been  moved  •,  they  regard  not  the  wooden  sword 
of  such  an  assailant  j  nor  are  their  children  frightened  by  the  knife 
of  Shylock,  or  the  swagger  and  jargon  of  ancient  Pistol !  ' 

I  have  thus  taken  the  pains  of  following  step  by  step  the  course 
of  argument,  and  examining  the  hostile  positions  of  this  great 
opponent  of  English  Schools.  However  formidable  his  argu- 
ments, and  confident  his  assertions,  may  appear  to  those,  who  have 
not  attentively  considered  the  subject,  they  have  nothing  more 
real  than  an  African  Mumbo  Jumbo,  which  at  first  sight  causes 
some  alarm,  but  on  a  closer  approach,  exhibits  nothing  but  rags 
and  straw.  The  cause  of  Public  Education  has  indeed  had  other 
defenders.  The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Vincent  has  trium- 
phantly vindicated  PubUc  Schools,  when  they  had  received  a  par- 
tial, but  serious  attack.  Mr.  Copleston  has  no  less  triumphantly 
laid  low  the  adversaries  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  enumeration 
of  illustrious  characters,  brought  by  this  writer  against  the  system 
of  Public  Schools,  has  completely  turned  against  himself ;  although, 
if  I  were  required  to  produce  a  list  of  those,  whose  public  services 
and  private  virtues  have  been  produced  and  matured  by  a  public 
education,  I  might  reply, 

"  Oceaiii  tiiictus  nic  iiumeraie  jubes, 
Et  maris  .Egaei  sparsas  per  littora  conclias, 
El  qua'  Cccropio  montc  vagantur  apes, " 

for  Schools  and  Universities  oppose  an  invulnerable  front  to  attacks 
much  more  formidable  than  this  •, — yet  it  is  not  by  the  numbers 
of  illustrious  characters  alone  that  their  value  is  to  be  estimated. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  state  the  chief  advantage  and  excellence 
of  Public  Schools,  I  should  say  that  it  is  their  use  in  forming  the 
secondary  men  j  men  who  carry  a  cultivated  taste,  a  liberal  and 
manly  understanding,  and  a  mild  intelligence,  into  all  the  retired 
walks  of  life,  which  pervade  the  country  and  adorn  the  city  ;  which 
convert  the  Squire  Western  to  an  AUworthy,  and  the  Parson  of 
the  parish  "  muchbemused  in  beer"  to  the  well-informed  clergyman, 
whose  conversation  instructs,  and  whose  intellectual  attainments 
improve,  the  humble  circle  in  which  he  is  destined  to  move  j  and 
who  does  not  disgrace  his  name  and  character,  when  called  upon 
to  mix  with  the  most  cultivated  and  elevated  ranks  of  society. 
In  this  point  of  view,  Public  Schools  are  most  important  to  the 

'  Alluding  to  the  anglolatinized  alliterations  so  common  in  the  Review, 
such  as"  pugnacious  pamphlets,''  &c.  in  which  often  the  sole  wit  consists. 
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nation,  and  ought  to  receive  from  the  State,  which  they  are  the  means 
of  improving  and  adorning,  the  most  substantial  encouragement. 
Great  and  distinguished  characters  are  fevr,  and  their  appearance 
often  accidental ;  but  these  general  effects  are  beneficial  and  per- 
manent. Take  away  this  source  of  improvement,  and  the  face  of 
society  is  instantly  altered  j 

"  Ex  illo  flucre  ac  retro  :-ubiaji--a  referri 
Sp"S  Britonu)7i." 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  proved  to  the  conviction  of  every  dispas- 
sionate judge  how  in-elevant  and  absurd  are  the  Critic's  arguments, 
and  how  false,  utterly  false  is  the  assertion  "  that  the  English  have 
done  almost  all  that  they  have  done  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  system  of  education,  to  which  they  are  so  much 
attached  :" — False,  in  regard  to  great  Poets,  for  the  greatest  poets 
and  the  best  men  were  educated  in  Public  Schools  : — False,  in 
Philosophy,  because  Locke  and  Boyle,  one  the  most  mighty  deve- 
loper of  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  the  other  the  great 
precursor  of  Newton,  were  educated,  one  at  Eton,  the  other  at 
Westminster  ;  and  both  as  eminent  for  their  goodness  and  piety,  as 
for  their  learning  -. — False  with  respect  to  Newton,  false  even  with 
respect  to  Bacon,  because  the  first  was  sent  to  one  of  our  foun- 
dation schools,  the  other  entered  at  Cambridge  when  the  Colleges 
were  conducted  on  the  principles  of  our  great  Schools,  and  at  a 
time  of  life  M^hen  boys  are  often  sent  to  Eton  or  Westminster : — 
False,  with  regard  to  Statesmen  and  eminent  political  characters 
almost  all  of  whom  were  either  brought  up  at  Public  Schools,  or 
had  the  advantage  of  an  early  University  education,  when  the 
Universities  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Public  Schools  •, 
where,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  noble  and  honorable  youths, 
and  having  the  same  benefit  of  emulation  and  comparison,  the 
young  student  acquired  the  accomplishments  of  a  Surrey,  or  the 
learning  of  a  Raleigh  : — False,  particularly  in  later  days,  when  the 
value  of  Public  Schools  has  been  more  justly  appreciated :  and 
when  scarcely  any,  except  those  who  were  publicly  educated, 
have  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Senate. 

We  give  up  Actors,  Painters,  Physicians,  and  Soldiers  :  we  have 
indeed  brought  a  few  instances,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  con- 
vict such  a  reasoner  of  the  irrelevancy  of  his  arguments  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  assertions. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  general  sys- 
tem of  English  classical  education.  The  time  may  come,  when 
popular  frensy,  under  the  name  of  the  "  rights  of  man ;"  a  bigot- 
ed ignorance,  under  the  mask  of  spirituality,  may  subvert,  as  far 
as  their  power  will  extend,  these  establishments,  the  great  nutri- 
ments of  our  national  character ;  when  Lord ,  like  an- 
other Pembroke,  may  enter  the  Universities,  to  purify  them  from 
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ungodliness ,— but  I  sincerely  pray,  that  the  day  may  be  far  dis- 
tant;  and  that  learning,  liberality,  cultivated  taste,  and  genuine 
Christian  morals,  may  long  distinguish  those  seats  of  education, 
and  that  there,  at  least,  they  may  *<  linger,  ere  they  leave  the  land  !'* 
Nov.  15,  1813.  j^  ' 


Otatio  de  Coiistiluiiont  Tragadmrum,   et  Sapieiitia  chili,  atque 
Eloquenfia  ex  earum  Lectione  haurienda. 

Habita  ciini  in  Troadis  laterpretatione  progrederetur  Boxhornius. 

Extracted   from   M.  Z.  Boxliorna  Emblemala  Politica  et  Orationcs,  Amste- 
lodaiiii,  1635,  12nio. 


W'^OTFENS  tot  vita\  et  studiorum  pnesidia  niecuin  ayito,  Auditores, 
nihil  ex  iis  se  couinientlat  ain|)liu!>,  qiiain  sapieiitia,  et  facundia,  niagnce 
et  invidend'd^  dotes.  In  ilia  divinaruni  luiiuan;)niin<|ue  itiuiu  cogiiitio, 
et,  quod  potissiiiumi  e»t,  conttnitus  ineptiarum.  Ltyala  ejus  facun- 
dia est,  scd  erecta  ilia,  (pue  jaiu  niajestatem  et  robur  accepil.  Utram- 
que  in  Foesi  vetwum  liabeiuus,  et  sapientissiiiii  tpiique  eaiu  coluere. 
Unde  IVIusavum  discipiinani  Plato  appellabat,  in  qua  in  oidinem  aui- 
nuis  cosj;ebatur.  Quaj  virluteu),  quve  rectaui  ratioueni,  qu;e  aniuii 
purgationein,  n)orosque  conipositos  ex  sapientia?  prajscripto  inducit. 
Poesis  ista  variis  olini  sub  forniis  latebat,  (]uibus  sine  ulia  dithcultate 
aninios  sibi  commissos  et  trahebat  siniul,  et  docebat.  Cum  alii  niy» 
steria,  alii  occulta  sacra  discipiinani  suaui  appellarent:  alii  fabularuui, 
alii  JNlusices,  alii  postrcmo  diviiiitatis  nouien  et  opiuioneni  ei  iudidere. 
Quippe  cum  Philosopliia,  splendoie  suo  exuta,  tauquam  scortuui  cou- 
teniui  coepit,  tunc.deuuun  cojpta  est  Poesis  a'stimaii.  Et  ex  quo  uatie 
in  Thracia  Ciliciaque  ineptiie  Gra.'ciam  invasere,  Epicuri  Atonii,  ignis 
Heracliti,  Thaletis  aqua,  Auaximeuis  spiritus,  discordiit  Empedoclis, 
Diogenis  doliuu),  ouuiia  non  i^apicntiai,  sed  verborum  plena  esse 
coeperuut.  Divisa  etiam  in  partes  Pbilosophia  habebatur.  Ad  Mu- 
sicam  Pythagoras,  ad  Astrononiiam  Thales,  in  solitudinem  Heraclilus, 
ad  amores  Socrates,  ad  castitatem  Carneades,  ad  laboreni  Diogenes, 
ad  voluptates  Epicurus  sues  provocabant.  Tunc  Homerus  Philoso- 
pbus  habebatur.  Ad  ipsum  tauquam  ad  sapienliai  omnis  sacrarium 
accedebant.  Illius  alumnus  et  vvniuiator  erat  Plato.  Ut  dubiuni  nou 
sit  Homero  quam  siiaiHinuim  Platoneni  esse.  Quippe  uterque  diviuus 
fuit.  Sic  quidquid  in  Platone  et  qui  discipiinani  ejus  excepere,  adnii- 
rantur,  id  totuui  ab  Homero  emanavit,  ut  ex  Oceano  Maiotis,  ex  Mae- 
otide  Poutus,  ex  Ponto  Heliespoutus,  ex  Hellesponto  mare:  ([ua? 
senteutia  et  verba  sunt  Maximi  Platonicoruni.  Nam  res  omnes  huma- 
nas  Homerus  inspexit ;  ue  quis  caecum  fuisse  credat  antiquis.  Nee 
tamen  oculonim  ista,   sed  animi  judicio  explorabat.     Et,  quod  mira- 
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bimini  in  somnio  de  rebus  nniximis,  de  excidio  Trojan,  de  Ulysse  suft 
cogitabat.  Ubique  circuniferebatur.  Corpus  eundcm  locum  servabat^ 
animus  totani  terrain  arabiJtat.  E  terra  in  cfeluni  lerebalur.  Ubi 
cum  Sole  et  luna  suo  more  loquebatur,  cum  ceteris  astris  conslstebat, 
et  propemodum  cum  Jove  universa  modorabatur.  Ibi  propius  ujortales 
inspexit,  et  ilia  sapientia:;  arcana,  Tragoediam  et  Satyram  invenit.  Tra- 
goedias  enim  jam  aijebant  bomines,  cum  adhuc  nomen  ignorarent. 
Satyram  merebantur,  cum  nemo  earn  appellaret.  Petebant  quippe 
bona,  sed  non  inteiligebant.  Et  talia  ipsis  visa  acceptaque  quae  non 
erant.  Sic  bonis  utebautur,  ut  raox  carerent,  sic  malls,  ut  multo 
niiseriores  redderentur,  Sordebat  virtus,  vel  <juod  nimis  diu  exculta, 
vel  quod  prima  specie  austera  videretur,  vel  quod  libido  aninii  et 
voiuptas  magis  piaceret :  quam  novam  semper  excogitabant,  priorem 
contemnebant,  et  dum  laita  sectabantur,  in  calamitates  incidebaut. 
Turpia  vituperabant,  nee  tamen  fugiebant,  feiicitatem  mirabantur,  non 
virtutes.  Bella  aversabantur,  pacera  autem  insoienter  babebant.  Deos 
invocabant,  tanquam  donare  posseiit,  negligebant,  tanquam  qui  pcenas 
non  irrogarcnt.  Tiniebant  eos  ut  qui  perjuria  acerrirae  vindicarent, 
pejerabant  autem  quasi  aut  Dii  non  essent,  aut  res  humanas  non  cura- 
rent.  Inde  nata  tot  scelera,  tot  mala,  Satyrarurn  et  Tragrediarum 
argumenta.  Failitur  qui  in  Poetarum  modo  scriptis  bjec  quasrit  et 
invenit.  In  onuii  setate,  onini  vita  babemus.  Nemo  est,  qui  materiam 
illis  non  dedit:  reges,  populus,  sapieiites,  pueri,  juvenes,  viri,  sencs, 
feminse  in  Graccia,  in  Italia,  in  Thracia,  ubique  terrarum.  Nee  niira- 
ri  debetis,  Auditores,  in  hoc  numero  sapientes  censeri.  Jlli  enim 
calamitate  etiam  agitantur.  Calamitates  autem  Tragtediam  consti- 
tuere.  Aliter  tamen  liic  liapiens,  aliter  populus  se  gerit,  Populura 
voce,  qni  impetum  sequitur,  non  rationem,  umbram  virtutis,  non  ipsam, 
et  voluptate;;:  j)utat,  atjpie  dolorem,  in  quo  non  babet.  Ferunt  Socra- 
tem  nunquam  ingemuisse,  non  quod  cylamitatem  non  haberet,  sed 
quod  contcrr.nerct.  Quippe  liia  sapientem  premit,  non  prosternit. 
Qua  alacritate  vinum  Alcibiades,  eadem  vencnum  Socrates  bibit. 
Et  tamen  duiii  bibit,  Tragoediam  egit.  In  qua  pulcherrinmm  spectii- 
culum  cdebatur,  dignum  in  quod  oculos  onines  convertant.  Sapiens 
cum  dolore  congreditur ;  adversum  minas,  et  supplicia,  et  tormenta 
componitur :  cum  strepitum  mortis,  et  horroreni  carnificis  irrideus 
exsultat:  cum  libertatem  suam  adversus  reges  et  principes  exponit : 
cum  soli  Deo  suo  cedit:  cum  triumphator  et  victor,  ipsum,  qui  adver- 
sum se  sententiam  dixit,  ludificatur.  Vicit  enim,  qui  quod  contendit 
obtinuit.  Dicam  breviter ;  ex  flagitiis  mortalium  odium  Forluna  con- 
cepit,  ex  odio  ejus  nata'  calamitates,  ex  calamitatibus  neces,  carceres, 
exilia,  eversiones.  Sic  et  Satyram,  et  Tragoediam,  et  Comrediam 
accepistis.  Nam  caussae  calaniitatum  scelera  fere  mortalium  sunt, 
quae  cum  nostri  amore  occsecati  vix  dignoscere  aut  videre  possimus, 
scelera  tamen  esse  ex  eventu  Dii  ostendunt :  a  quibus  mala  non  me- 
rentibus  imponi,  nefas  est  cogitare.  Ea  autem  Satyra  sibi  perstrin- 
genda  vindicavit :  in  qua  aut  risus,  aut  indignatio  dominantur.  Cala- 
mitates sunt  et  publicae,  et  privatie,  et  leves,  et  horrendae.  Quee  et 
Tragcediam  et  Conuediam  absolvunt.  Inter  utvamque  vero  tantum 
interest,  quantum  inter  Socratem  et  Epicurum.     In  Conicedia  perjuria 
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ienoiuim,  amantiuni  furor,  artes  servorum,  petulantia  nieretricum, 
asstntalio  parasiloruni,  iiululgentia  aut  severitas  parentuni,  conuiiessa- 
tiontb  adolesccntum,  donjestkee  seditiones,  jjostreniu  denique  ea  omnia, 
qua?  ill  viia  liuniana  privato  cuique  usu  veniunt.  Tragcedia  autem 
longe  alia  (iicenda  nionendaque  su^cepit,  niasfttia  ilia,  plena  horroris, 
Miagui  spiritus,  et  niajcstatis.  Quic  tan({uani  retina  et  douiina  rerum 
hunuinaruni,  privata  ilia,  et  tantum  domi  nata,  tanqnam  infra  se  con- 
tenuiit,  ac  cotliiuuo  suo  iimixa  atroces  iilos  regum,  et  priucipuui  casus 
invadit,  ut  eorum  eogitatioiie  acceiisus  ererJus  animus,  ex  alterius 
fortuiia  disceret,  quomodo  utrique  aptare  se  debeat.  Unde  Tragoediani, 
quasi  vminii  qu.'ndani  purgationern,  eleganter,  ut  omnia,  Plato  nonii- 
navit.  Que!)iadniodum  tnini,  ut  niorbuni  toliant,  corpus  pravis  hurao- 
ribus  opplt'tuni  polione  aliqua  purgare  sclent  iilii  medicorum,  ita  etiam 
ilia  exesnplis  alioriim,  attectus,  pncsertini  regum  et  principum,  doniat, 
aut  inducit,  quibus  vei  mala  depelli  possint,  vel  bona  provocari.  Ad- 
versus  cr\idc!itaten),  superbiani,  ambitioneni,  ceterasque  illas  pestes 
Ilerumpiib.  sola  lia^c  renie.diiim  invenit.  Nemo  enim  facilius  illas 
cavet,  qusni  qui  natas  ex  iis  ciilamitates  in  <iliis  detestatur.  Stupra  et 
raptus  femiiiarum  non  polest  non  odi.sse,  qui  ruinam  imperii  Trojani, 
qui  expuisum  Tarquiniuni,  totumque  nomen  Regiuni  apud  Romanos 
sublatuni  deberi  istis  jam  accepil.  Judex,  quoties  pu'nam  imponit, 
non  tain  illos  cogitat,  <iuos  punit,  quam  exemplum :  quod  ubi  oculis 
primum,  mox  animis  iusedit,  ab  ejusmodi  tiagitiis  avocat  eos,  et  ad 
magna  pra^claraque  intendit.  Nee  aliter  supremus  ille  omnium  arbiter 
et  moderator,  in  ilia  cura  rerum  humanaruui,  njala  saepe  injponit,  et 
quia  nierentur  illi,  qnos  tangit,  et  ut  caveant  ceteri,  lie  paria  in  se 
convertant.  Sic  ut  paMire  in  paucos,  exempla  in  onines  deriventur. 
In  illis  aliorum  mala,  extra  ptriculuyi  ipsi,  non  tanien  extra  nietum, 
contenq)lan)ur;  in  his  non  alia  de  causa,  quani  quia  metuimus,  auspi- 
ciunj  felicitalis.  Igitur  quod  in  schola  Socrates,  aut  Zeno,  id  in 
scena  iile,  qui  Tragcediani  propoiiil.  Nisi  quod  bic  amplius  agat, 
quia  cum  exemplo  loquitur,  et  prius  ipsum,  quam  verba,  ostendit. 
Nihil  autem  anjue  urget,  pungit,  in)pellit.  Nemo  dubitare  potest, 
quia  videt  exemplum  ;  ex  quo  prius  praxepta  pricoccupat  animus, 
quam  audit,  et  cum  jam  andit,  tantuin  confirmatur.  Qui,  quo  tandem 
loco,  qua  fortuna  sit,  et  re  .medium  bic  et  solatium  capit.  Utrunique 
ex  aliorum  malis.  Solatur  se,  quia  paria  non  accepit,  et  affectibus 
niedetur,  qui  alios  et  a  virtute,  et,  qua;  ex  ea  nascitur,  felicitate  trans- 
versos  egere.  Triplicem  animi  statum,  pro  i'ortuna;  diversitate,  et 
Piatonici  tradidere,  et  nos  quolidie  in  nobis  alii^que  experinjur.  Aut 
in  smnma,  aut  mediocri  felicilatc,  aut  despecti  aerumnis  in  extrema 
calaniilate  versauiur.  Quemadmodum  non  tantum  inter  alios,  sed  et 
nosnict  ipsos  discrinien  sa^pe  ftutuna  interponit,  Ubi  dulcedine  feli- 
citatis  adeo  inescatus  est  nosier  animus,  ut  ad  earn  nihil  desideret 
amplius,  sui  oblitus,  attoliit  sese  altius  et  quia  fortunam  kuam  non 
caj>it,  ignarus  cam  corrumpit  seiisim,  et  niox  subvertit.  Et  sua  a^sti- 
niat,  quas  non  habet,  et  ignorat,  quod  jam  fortuna  intendit,  quze  in 
boras  mutatur.  Cui  ad  summam  felicitatem  deest  aliquid,  quod  alio- 
rum comparatione  discit,  dubius  est,  et  constare  sibi  non  poicst.  Nam 
niajora  aut  bona,   aut  mala  exspectat.     Assurgere  nequit,  quia  alios 
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adhuc  se  majores  videt,  preniere  se  non  potest,  quia  plures  etiamnura 
minores  se  novit.  Cum  in  extremis  a;ruiimis  miseri,  deforniati,  abjecti 
agimus,  niaynitudiue  nialoruui  oppressus  animus  seipsuni  conteninit 
plerumque  et  exstinguit.  Ita  asgre  devorare  possumus,  quod  frequen- 
tissiinuni  in  vita  liumana.  Tunc  extra  speni  et  nietum  positi,  duui 
bona  non  capimus,  et  ita  occupati  malis  sunuis,  ut  graviora  non  possint 
imponi,  nos,  alios,  coelum  ipsuin,atque  Deos,  tanquani  leves  et  iniquos, 
fortunam  tanquani  cjecam  accusanius.  Qui  liic  componere  sese,  atque 
tumidos  illos  animi  affectus  dicam  an  fluctus  constituit  sedare,  vel 
audiat  Tragrediam  vel  legat.  Sic  in  aiiis  seipsum  et  videre  poterit,  et 
solari.  Priesertim  qui  publico  se  jam  atit  impendit,  aut  parat.  Non 
hie  calamilates  niodo,  magnie  illa3  et  atroces,  sed  caussae  etiam  exhi- 
bentur.  Quot  verba,  tot  pra^cepta  et  exempla :  quibus  instructus 
animus  utrmsque  fortunam  capax,  et  utraque  major  reipub.  tuto  se 
coniniittit.  Hie  Seneca  tanquani  arbiter  dominatur :  qui  Trjgoediae 
leges  implevit,  aut  nemo.  Extra  Troadem  non  ibo :  de  qua  alias 
dicentem  nie  audistis.  Nemo  hie  fideni  iiieara,  sed  se  sequalur.  Pro 
nie  sententiam  feiet,  qui^quis  niajestatem,  et,  quod  in  ea  potissimum 
est,  sapit-ntiani  capit.  Credile,  auditores,  in  una  hac  Tragoidia  do- 
ceri,  quod  in  tani  vasta  librorum  mole,  quibus  imperioruni  arcana, 
et  instituta  promittuntur,  aut  frigide  dictum  est,  aut  desideratur. 
Qnidquid  hie  auditis,  quidquid  legitis,  puugit,  accendit,  iurlannnat. 
Troja  cecidit,  opus  imniortalium  Deorura.  Priamus  juguluni  gladio 
succidendum  praebuit,  quod  cani  asperserar.t,  quod  prai  senecta  jam 
nutabat.  Sanguinem  suum  percussori  dedit,  quein  reliquum  adhuc 
exsangue  fere  et  maceratum  corpus  habebat.  Vitam  i'erro  iiniit, 
quam  totiens  ferro  scrvarat.  Gladium  excepit,  cum  siuim  vibrare, 
cecidit,  cum  stare  vix  posset,  Amputatum  caput,  quod  pauUo  ante 
plenum  majestatis  diaderaa  gestabat.  PosUemo  denique  diu  vixit,  ut 
sic  moreretur.  Multis  nialis  fortuna  cxeniit,  ut  majoribus  et  potissi- 
mum huic  servaret.  Hecul^a  atque  Andromacha  regno,  maritis, 
liberis,  propiiiquis  exutae,  inter  infestisbiiuos  hostes,  servae,  captivae, 
precarium  spiritum  trahunt.  Unum  hie  discite,  raagnae  fortunve  fra- 
gilitatem  et  vices  renim  huraauarum.  Quai  nihil  esse  patiuntur, 
quod  est,  quae  majores  omnibus  et  pares,  reges  ipsos,  et  regna  invadunt. 
Nihil  ignorat,  qui  pauca  liaic  capit.  Nihil  fortunae,  sed  omnia  et 
bona  et  mala  sibi  debet.  Seipsum  extra  se  non  quasrit,  et  dum  se 
invenit,  quidquid  extra  se  conteninit.  Invenit  autem  sesc,  qui  ea 
ubique  lege  se  cor.iponit,  qua  vitam  et  fortunam  accepit,  qui  etiam 
cum  mutantur  omnia,  sibi  constat,  et  quod  suuni  est  sibi  servat,  major 
omnibus,  et  par  sibi.  Hoc  est  fortuijam  nee  magni  facere,  nee  deplo- 
rare ;  quaicunque  eveniunt  ita  amplecti,  ut  necessaria,  et  quae  non 
possunt  evitari ;  confligere  cum  casibus,  et  Iriuraphare.  Hoc  Hecuba, 
hoc  Andromacha,  hoc  Troades  docebunt,  Et  quae  non  etiam  prae- 
cepta  ex  Agamemnone,  Pyrrho,  Ulysse,  ceterisque  in  hac  sceua  hau- 
riiuus  ?  Ut  debeant  pra^mia  et  pcenae  merentibus  imponi,  arcana  sileri, 
victi  clementer  haberi,  magna  potestas  usurpari,  legationes  institui  et 
geri,  motus  sedari,  postremo  denique  ea  omnia,  qua;  civilem  pruden- 
tiam  et  artes  imperatorias  absolvunt,  singulis  pene  verbis  hie  inculca- 
tur.     Quae   majestati  reruni  adaequata  non  minus  attoUunt  auimura 
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nostrum,  qnam  res  ipsie.  Nee  enim  sapientia  tantum  animus  in  hac 
calaraitatis  scena,  sed  et  eloquentia  roboratur.  Frustra  ad  Rhetorum 
piiccepta  confaginius.  Pueri  sunius,  cum  sapere  nos  putamus.  In 
sc-i)oiii  disertissimi  oratores,  in  foro  et  repub.  elingues.  Tantum 
refert,  quid,  ubi,  et  quoniodo  dicamus.  Qui  in  ^Egvpto  nati  sunt  et 
Hon  nisi  ilium  fc^cunditatis  auctorem  Nilum  videre,  cum  alibi  cadentes 
imbres  conspiciunt,  novitate  perculsi,  naturam  reruni  ruinam  minari 
arbitiantur,  Ita  qui  in  umbra  scholarum  sub  ferulae  iraperio  educati, 
ciun  a  declamationibus,  quee  frigore  suo  quartanam  auditoribus  incu- 
tiunt,  ad  res  serias  agendas  devenere,  in  alium  terrarura  orbem  delatos 
se  opinantur.  Duduni  me  puduit  hujus  sajculi,  ex  quo  inscitiam  ejus 
propius  inspexi.  Doleo  sane,  me,  qui  ut  vix  adbuc  assequi  possim, 
ita  veneror  antiquitateui,  inter  hajc  ingenioruni  flagitia  et  lasciviam 
versari.  Quamdiu  cum  mails  sveculi,  et  corruptis  artibus  collucta- 
bimur  ?  Libet  tecum  cxpostulare,  natura,  sive  milii  mater  fueris,  sive 
noverca  ;  cur  illis  temporibus  me  non  genuisti,  quibus  ant  non  erat 
eloquentia,  ant  florebat.  Mallem  lucem  non  vidisse,  qnam  hac  aetate 
vivere,  qua  bonis  artibus  quidam  ineptiarum  candidati  bellum  indixere. 
Peculiaris  quidam  animi  isstus  me  impellit,  et  ignoscite  ardori  meo,audi- 
tores.  Mores  sitculi  sunt,  qui  eam  mihi  necessitatem  iraposuere,  ut 
has  conmioti  animi  querelas  apud  aures  vestras  deponerem.  Venera- 
tio  antiquitalis  est,  quze  aninium  meum  extra  me  jam  rapit.  Sed 
lamentorum  forsan  satias  vos  cepit,  et  remedium  postulatis.  Frustra 
in  deplorando  morbo  medicus  occupatur,  qui  ejus  expellendi  modum 
non  praescribit.  Utinam  et  mea?,  et  vestra;  exspectationi  hie  possim 
respondere  !  Viam  qua;ro,  cujus  beneticio  ad  antiquitatem  possiraus 
penetrare.  Invenisse  me  opinor.  Tragoedia  est,  in  qua  mascula  illius 
eloquentiie  vis  tenet  principatum.  Alibi  languet,  hie  vivit ;  alibi 
lenocininm  auribus,  hie  animis  facit.  Aft'eetus  et  animorum  coneitatio, 
quae  pritcipua  aut  sola  Eloquentiae  pars  est,  hie  dominantur.  In  ipsa 
viscera  Tragica  ilia  majestas  se  expandit.  Alios  sensus,  naturam  pene 
aliam,  iis,  apud  quos  agit,  victrix  imponit.  Gr«ci  una  cum  Trojanis 
captivis  in  Chersoneso  detinebantur,  cum  priraum  per  tempestates 
licnibset  in  patriam  inde  transmissuri ;  sed  pctebant  Achillis  manes,  ut 
ad  tumulum  Polyxena  mactaretur.  Abducenda  erat  Polyxena  e  sinu 
Hecubaj  matris,  et  in  conspectu  ejus  ad  ctedem  trahenda.  Arduum 
hie  nesotium,  et  baud  scio,  an  humano  majus  agebatur.  Destinatur 
huic  operi  non  Agamemnon  aliquis,  ut  nonnemo  loquitur,  sed  diser- 
tissimus  Gra!corum  Ulysses.  Quid  exspectatis,  auditores ?  Videte 
vim  Tragicie  eloquentiie  et  majestatem.  Adit  Hecubam,  victimam 
poscit,  persuadct,  abducitur  filia,  mactatur.  Deus  immortalis  !  Quod 
homini  ingenium  fuit,  qua?  aninio  sapientia,  qua  providere  rationes 
potuit,  ut  odia  contra  Graecos  in  Trojana  regina  exslingueret,  iram 
ad  versus  Achillem  Hectoris  sicariuui  m  malre  sedaret,  inipetum  contra 
Pyrrhum  Prianii  parricidani  in  uxore  cohiberet,  misericordiam  erga 
unicam,  qu;«  supererat,  tiliam  in  parente  compeseeret,  lacrymas  ob 
caedem  innocentis  puella;  in  femina  exhauriret,  Hecubam  in  summa 
orbitate  luctnque,  quasi  objecto  Medus'je  capite,  sensu  omni  atque 
humanitate  spoliaret.  Equidem  magnus  sit  licet,  quod  Trojam  Ulys- 
ses expugnaveril  :  mihi>  quod  velulie  mentem  debellarit,  pauUo  major 
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videtur.     Certc  ilkid  cum  multis,  hoc  solus  fecit.     Ibi  dolo  mutuin  ct 
inane  Paliadis  sinudachrum  aggressvis  est.     Hie  palam  cum  matre  pro 
caede  filix  oblincnda  certavil.     Tunc  in   corpora  ferro   desjeviit,  liic 
non  ante  sanguinem  fudit,   quani  in  aniimmi  oratione  penetravit.     Sa- 
pientiani  Ulysses  habuit,  et  ex  sapiv  nli-a  i:^i(Ujnei!tiam  coniparavit.    Divi- 
ne hoc  coujitatu  accinctus  omnia  horrrnda  swhiif,  omnia  adversa  super- 
avit,    lasciviani  novercantis  Fortuna^   tt  provocavit,    et  rievicit.      In- 
hospitalem  terram  peragravit,  infestujii  mare  tronsmisit.     Cum  feris  et 
barbaris  colluctatus,  ubique  victor,  ubique  triumphator,  quia  ubiqueet 
s«pientiam  et  cloquentiam  circumferebtit.     Q\io(i  in  Troadis  scena,  et 
videmus,  et  adndramur.     Hie  nou   tarn  auribus  quam  animo  jiidica- 
mus.     NoM  ut  valgus  solet,  qui  in  oratione  nilal  ani]>!ius,  quam  linguae 
facilitatem,   dictionem  rolundam,   periodos  elegantes,  mollcni  compo- 
sitionem  solet  laudare.     Nee  eniui,    ut  ille  loquitur,   so'.is   pulcbritudi- 
nem  Ciranierii,    aut  maris  naturani  mediterranei,   aut  Epicurei  Dei  es- 
sentiam  possunt  ttstimare.     Hiee  sacra    non  inteiliginit  nisi  excitatje 
illse  mentes,  quas  a  p!ebe  et  ratio,   et  virtus  et  sapientia  secrevit.     Ut 
Socrates  cum  in  tcrris  decuniberet,  in  ccflo  esse  videbatur,  et  cum  Diis 
somniabat.     Nos  orationem  altani,    magnilicam,  Tragicam  quterimus, 
Tjuae   animos  secum   nostros  longe  supra    terram    omnesquc    terrenos 
affectus,  quales  ambitio,   amor,   ira,  luctus,   alia,  extollat.     Quae  vim 
animis  faciat,  et  uno  impetu  vel  donet  mentem,  vel  eveliat.     Astyanax 
ad  caedem  postulatur.     Andromtvcha  mater  ipsi  vult  consultum  ;  in 
sepulcbro   Hectoris  mariti  sui  abscondere  stviluit,  et  vix  potuit,   cineri- 
bus  non  turbatis.   Ita   loquut.aii   existimate,  et  in  Seneca  aut  hoc  aut 
simile  legetis.      Maritus  aut  filius   ad    cvodem   postulatur.      Utrique 
hoc  pectus  devovi.     Conjugules  el  materni  -.•■iiectus  in  me  coUuctantur. 
Nee  rapi  cineres  mariti  pati  possum,  nee  Hlium  juguiari.     AUerum 
tamen  eorum  Grieci  imponunt.     O  mentis,  et  coissilii  inopiam  !    Fluc- 
tuat  inconstans  animus,  et  in  utramque  partem  cotnmovetur.     Nunc 
me,  nimc  filium,  nunc  maritu»u  cogito.     Filium  truciriari,  cum  parens 
sim,   non  susfineo :  Hectorem  sepulcbro  erui,   et  ludibrio   Graecorum 
cineres  ejus  exponi,  quia  conjunx  fui,  non  pnssem  tolerare.     Utrum- 
que  spectaculum  siatura  repudiat.     Ad  flagitia  ista  dextra  fatiscit,   vox 
haeret,  animus  me  relmquit.     Alterutium  tamen  facere  oportet,  quia 
alterutrum    postulatur,       O    me   atflit  tissiniam    omnium    I'oeminarum! 
Testor   immortales    Deos,    averruncare  me   scelus   non   posse.       Aut 
Hectoris  manes  turbandi  sunt,    aut  Astyanax  niactandus.      Verba  et 
lacrymie,    ubi  estis?     Verba  desunt,    et  tamen  calamitatcs    non  JuiH 
defecere.     In  hoc  pectore  et  animo  acerrime  decertatur.     Maritus  et 
filius  mens  coUuctantur.     Utrique  vellem  opitulari,    sed  non  possum. 
Si  Hectoris  cineres  quiescant,  Astyanax  maclandus  est.     Si  Astyanax 
servetur,  ossa  Hectoris  mei  per  niare,   per  terras  spargentur.     Quan- 
tum  Hectori  aa-oris  mei  accedit,    tantum    Vstyanacti   discedit.       O 
scelus  I  o  necessitateni  !    Quid  ago  !    Obiit  Hector,  cineres  ejus  dis- 
sipentur.     Astyanax  mens  tantum  vivat,   Astyanax  servetur,   ilia  mei, 
ilia  Hectoris  imago.     Hoc  est  affectus  excitare,  et  naturani  aut  sequi 
aut  extorquere.     Talis  eloquentia  Trajjicorum.     Ut  nihil  falsum,  aut 
ignavum,  aut  dissoiutum  adniittat.     Ndiil  quod  artis  tantum  praccptis 
Gontiiietur.     Hanc  quaenmus,  et  utinam  invenire  possiraus  !   Imo  in 
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Tragoedia  jam  inveninms,  sed  utiuani  velimus  imitari !  Non  ut  quje- 
dam  de  Priamo,  qui  jam  diu  abiit,  adlerre  possimus,  aut  apud  sajculi 
illiiis  Tiojanos  loqui,  aut  ducem  aliquem,  qui  nunquam  vixit,  com- 
mendare.  Sed  ut  sapieutia  instructus  animus  dictioni  suae  majestateni 
possit  commodare.  Talem  esse  oportet,  qui  in  niasculje  illjus  elo- 
quentidj  pahestra  velit  certare.  Talem  in  oratione  require  volupta- 
teni,  quae  maijnitudinem  ejus  conservet.  Talem  require  voluptatem, 
quam  virtus  et  sapientia  non  dedignentur.  In  oratione  lenocinia  et 
fucum  non  contemnimus  ;  sed  aliud  est  quod  ^estiuiamus :  et  majes- 
tatem  dico,  et  motus  illos  et  ignes  animorum,  quibus  excitari  non 
possunt  nisi  illae  anima>,  quae  ))ropius  ccelo  defluxore.  Ita  Socrates 
priuium  corpus,  in  corpore  animam,  in  atiima  virtutein  qua^rebat. 
Midta  dixi,  Auditores,  plura  adhuc  possera,  sed  qui\j  omnia  in  una 
Troade  habetis.  Fateor,  in  bonas  men(is  tyrocinio  adhuc  versamur, 
et  judicium  noudum  oitas  roboravit.  Sed  aures,  oculos,  animos  ves- 
tros  interrogate.  We  quod  attinet,  testor  vobis,  nihil  n.ihi  gratius 
esse,  quam  in  banc  sceuam  penetrare.  Ubi  linguam  meam  niagnitudo 
calamitatis  resiguat.  Ut  in  Croesi  filio  naturoe  repagulum  diruptum 
est,  cum  extrema  parenti  alius  intentaret.  Loquimur  hie  cum  Prianio, 
qui  dudum  excessit :  Trojam  videmus,  quae  dudum  exarsit.  Cum 
Trqjanis  pectus  laceramus,  cum  Hecuba  ploramus  :  cum  Priamo  ju- 
gulamur,  cum  Hectore  rapimur,  cum  Pjrrho,  cum  Agamemnone, 
cum  Polyxena  versamur.  Magnaj  res,  niagnai  calamitates,  magna 
proinde  sapiential  et  eloquentiae  exempla.  Vos  igitur  ad  Tragoediam 
banc  ite,  et  ubi  asses  alibi,  hie  aures  aut  lacrymas  commodate. 
Legere  hie  et  audire  oportet,  ne  similia  de  nobis  aut  scribant  posteri 
aut  legant.  Gravissinias  quidem  clades  hie  edimus,  sed  extra  peri- 
culum  est  is,  Achilles  ab  inferis  emergit,  et  tamen  terra  se  nou 
expandit :  ardet  Troja,  et  tamen  extra  incendium  stamus,  Plorat 
Hecuba  et  lamenta  non  audimus.  Cadit  puer  Astyanax,  et  tamen 
ejulatu  ejus  non  commovemur.  Sic  mala  aliorum  discinius, 
nee  sentimus.  Discimus  autem,  ut  possimus  cavere.  Quin  etiam 
discenda,  (juie  sequamur.  Sapientia  et  eloqueutia  prinias  hie  par- 
tes I'aciunt,  et  ultimas  absolvujit.  In  hac  illan),  in  ilia  banc  utram- 
que  in  Seneca,  et  potissimum  in  Troade,  Eestimamus. 


IN  CARMINA  EPODICA  EURIPIDEA  COMMEN- 
TARIUS;—Auctore  G.  B. 


NO.  I. 


JuxTA  cum  aliis  rei  metricae  iniperitissimis  ipse  olim  pro 
certo  babui,  Euripideni  versus  nomine  Epodicos  nullo  ordine  et 
consilio  tornare  esse  solituni.  Nuper  vero  de  nietris  accuratius 
aliquid  meditate  niihi  videor  intelligere,    Epodos  non  minori  arte 
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elaborari  quam  carmina  Antistropliica.  Inventum  meiim  baud 
ita  pridem  divulgavi  in  hujus  Diaiii  particula,  N.  xiv.  p.  376. 
At  qua'  tempore  illo  perfunctorie  attigeram,  ea  latius  sum  per- 
secutus  in  eodem  Diario,  N.  xv.  p.  140.  et  ibi  monui  septem 
exempla  posse  adduci  ad  meam  rem  commodissinia  ;  at  rectius 
dixissem  loca  numeror  circiter  quinquaginta  adhiberi  posse.  E 
quibus  undecim  a  me  dudum  sunt  in  ordinem  redacta.  Reliquis 
maimm  ultimam  in  praesenti  mecum  constitui  imponere.  Ea 
nempe  lege  se  Tragicus  szepissime  obstringebat,  ut  eadem  foret 
mensura  versuum  primi  et  secundi  carminis  Epodici,  eadem  tertii 
et  quarti  et  deinceps  similiter  per  reliqua  versuum  paria.  Unde 
lusus  ille  Poeticus  deductus  fueril,  q^iis  usus,  quie  venustas 
non  meum  est  anquirerc.  Ulam  Spartam  ab  aliis  ornandam 
lubens  relinquo.  Mihi  quidem  satius  erit  edocere,  qua  ratione 
verus  et  vetus  ordo  cantibus  Epodicis  nunc  tandem  restitui 
possit. 


Hecubte  v.  93 1 .  et  sqq. 

Tav    Tolv    AioiTKovqoiv  'EXevctv") 

XOKTIV    'I-  y 

duiov  TB  ^ovTUv  alvoTroiptv  koltupo. 

cav  yay.og  5 

ov  yafji-og 

V.  12.  Vulgo  hoir  £c  olxoy.     Literas  avr  ob  oir  omissas  reposui 

Hecubae  v.  107 1 .  et  sqq. 


aW'  a.Ky.TTO- 

gog  Tig  oli^vg 

£}i  TToiTgooag 

yoig  UTrr^Xx<T)  10 

av  ix-r]TS  TTsAd'yog  aAiov  ciiruyayoi  TTd-' 

>Uv  jU-^T£  zoTPiov  'ixon  auTig  oixov. 


Ai  ai 

epYjKrig 

V         ,  V 

eUOTTAOV  £U- 

mTTOv  AgBi 
yevog  xxto^qv 
Tcp  Xoy^ocpogu) 
icu'A^ato) 
loo  'Argeidai, 
avToo  ^ouv 
^ooLv  ctv  /Soav, 

IT    ITS 

jxoAere 

vpog  Oeuiv.  xAufi  rig  yj  ovx 
agxeerej ;  tj  ixsWst?  ; 


10 


yj-jouxic  wA:cray  jm,s, 
yuvaTxEc  aipj^jU-aAwror 

w  fJLOi  ifj-ug  X'M^ag' 

Tcol  TguTTooii^ai ; 

"Kol  TTogev^u) ," 

af^TTTo-fusvog  ovguviov  al^sg' 

w\|//7r£Tac  sig  fXiXci^iiOVj  svQcc 

TTvpog  (pXoystxg 

xvoDV  at>(>jcr' 

oo'croDV  auyxg^ 

15  TOV  eg   Ada 

l^tKavoy^q'MTX  vogQi/.- 

ov  a^u)  Tci\ug. 
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V.  6.  Voces  (CO  XoYyJi':pocoi  sedem  habent  circum  Q^fxTfS.  Eas 
trajeci  in  raJ  Xoy^/^oi^occu  niutatas.  V.  10.  Propter  av  excidit  au. 
V.  13.  Wxlgo  ouSzlg.  V.  \6.  Wi\go  aly^ixaXcorlSsg.  Utraque  vox  proba. 
Cf.  supr.  810.  Trond.  3.5,  673.  V.  22.  Vul<jo  [xsXaS^ov  'ilclo-'v  r*  '2sl- 
^lOi  hSx.  Inter  liax-  co^b.'v  nascitur  e  kvujv  yrave  scripto  :  cujus  gl. 
est  ij  Yslcioc,  ubi  istud  r*  est  compendiosa  scriptura  pro  rjyovv.  Vid. 
Bast,  in  Bred;.w  Episf.  Paris,  p.  47-  et  sqq.  Ddceri  velira,  a  quo 
astrononiiae  perito  dicalur  'Ho'itvy  d^pisvoLi  ipXoysag  x-jyag.  De  Cane 
stelh\  in  banc  rem  omnia  sunt  pervulgata. 

101  o.    ^e6(TBi  (T  oSoS  T)j(r8'  IX- 
ttIj,  ri  <j   sTTYjyayev 

Tzgog  adav. 

Reliquam  CantAs  partem  in  Antistrophica  disposui.  Vid.  Append. 
Troad.  p.  196. 

Orestis  v.  970.  et  sqq. 

MoKoiy,',  ov^uvov  S/xwv  If  olSjO-a  ttovtou  x6[j.a(n  Xsu- 

TST(xi/.s\'a.v7rBrgcx.v  dhvo'SO'i^gvcrecu:,  (tocKmv     FsQUcrTixig    ttpoj    ^oVjv7 
(fspo/xevav  S/vaJcrj  ^coKoy  h^^ OK'jixtt-  a.gfjLocTs6(rcx.g.  J 

01',  fV  iv  QgriVOig  o  oSsv  loi^ou- 

a.vu^oa<Tc/Jixui    .  <  toTc  e/u-oTj  20 

Tpi^ovTi  TiUTq-  jjXfl'  aga  ttoXuctovoj 

I  TavTuXcu  Moiix^og  toxou,  to  %^u- 

oj  eTSX5  ysi/iTOPug  (To^dXKov  agvog  ottot 

ersxev  ^iMi&sv  ^iof/'OV,  10  sysvsro  rsgocg 

ctg  xaTsISrv  ur-  oXohv  'Argiog  iTTrofiovxQ-  25 

«c,  TO  /x;y  TToroc.-  Xou  Xop^rjjU-a  TroifJ^vloKTiv 

vov  htcoyfji,ot.  %M-  o^sv  egig  ^Tsgcorov  dXtov  ju-st- 

Xoov  Ts^pi7nro8x-  i^aXsv  otgixa,  rav  vgog  idirigov  xe- 

j«.ov<  (TToXcp  IliXo'l>  OTTOT:  TTsXays-  XzvQov  ovgoL- 

Ci  diB^iipgsvas,  M'jgTiXov  ^ovov     \G  you  'KgO(Ta.gu,o-  30 

cray  I;  uco 

jJ^OVO'TTUiXoV. 

V.  1.  Codex  Heberianus  omittit  xx)  :  mox  uacrsv  in  y.s<ry)  mutate, 
c  rav  erni  rt.  Similiter  in  'IVoad.  1083.  C(>rrexi  rs  legendo  ra;. 
Cf.  Horaiianum  Pads  eras  medlusqite  belli.  De  rs  sic  posito.  vid. 
Elmsl.  ad  Heracl.  131.  V.  3.  Vocis  dXvcsa-i  gl.  est  alcyp^aacr;  :  itaque 
delevi.  V.  6.  Ita  Codex  Ilarleianns.  V.  7.  Nibil  hie  babet  ysfovrt. 
Dedi  r§6(povri.  Cf.  Hipp.  624.  iyJhs^xg  itaTr,^  Antioj).  Fragra,  I  v. 
Toiig  Q^e^avrag  yovsig.  V.  11.  Vul go  (Jo/xcyv  o<  xarslSov  clrag.  Con- 
sriictii'peni  non  expedio.  Reposui  oou.ov  dg  xxrsiSsv  drag.  De  usu 
proMoniiiiis  oc  vice  ocrog  niulta  profudit  Scha^ferus  ad  Bosium  v.  Aoyt- 
^o/x£vo^.  Quod  ad  <ioy.og  xarstSsv,  szepe  rebus  inanimatis  oculos 
aures  et  quoslibet  sensus  tribunnt  probati  scriptores.     Notuni  est  illud 
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Ciceronianum  parietes  conscios ;  quod  citatur  a  Valckenaerio  ad  Hippol, 
420.  Unde  enrendari  potest  ejiisdem  fabula3  v.  1026.  Ei  jaev  yd§  ijv 
[^01  [j^dori^  olo;  £]y'  syui.  At  quid  sibi  velit  Hippolytus,  dum  optabat 
testem  adesse  taleni,  quails  ipse  fuerit,  plane  ncscio.  An  castum  vo- 
luit,  an  vivuni  testem?  Minime  gentium.  Oculatum  testem  adhibere 
si  potuisset,  nil  ultra  qu^esivisset.  Lege  omnino,  El  u.sv  yd§  rjv  (xoi 
fji,d,§tvf  oJy.og  &/xa'  s'%wy  :  Simili  fere  raodo  parietes  conscios  advocat 
Hippolytus  V.  iufiv  1077- "■fi  ouiij.ar  sI^b  ip^syixa  yr/^vcraio-Se  y^oi,  Kai 
(j^a.^rv^rjcraits.  V.  J7-  Aid.  ttovtoi;  XsuKOKViMacri  TTfoj  Ts^aia-rloa^  ttovtIcuv 
(rdXojv.  Verbis  transpositis  erui  Xsuxaivoyroov  e  KsvxoTrovTltvv.  Exstat 
Asvy.aivov  vocj^  apud  Homerum  OS.  M.  172.  Construe  ol^'/x.a  aaXoov 
Xevxaivovtcuv  TtoyTov  KvyMcri.  V.  31.  Vulgo  tf^otra^/xoiraira.  At  metruni 
et  sententia  postulant  nt^oa-doij.o(jav  ;  ut  conjungi  posset  cum  a^jaa. 
Nempe  currus  solis  jam  paraverat  cursum  ad  Hesperuni,  post  vero 
dapes  Thyesteas,  viam  relectam  iterat  versus  Aurorani.  ITfOo-a^pij- 
a-ag  exhibet  Codex,  quem  ipse  contuli,  benifice  niibi  in  usum  commo- 
dante  Ricardo  Hebero.  Unde  snspicor  in  aliis  MSS.  inventum  iri 
'Tr^OG-dcy.oa-ccv.  Compendiosa  scriptura  syllabarum  av  et  a;  finalium 
vix  dignosci  potest.  Porsonus  lectiones  Aldiuas  male  mutavit  in  v.  1 5, 
27,  28.  Potuit  (juoque  veram  reponere  in  v.  6.  Potuit  quoque  citare 
ex  Hesychio  'Riocnv  dcy.ars'jcrai  et  "EcrTtsoov  xiXsvQov.  Carmen  vulgo 
Monostrophicum  redigere  conatus  sum  in  alium  ordinem  sed  parum 
feliciter.     Vid.  Append.  Troad.  p.  148. 

V.  1280.   Taya.  Tic  'Agysioov  evoTrXoj  ogfirjcroc^ 

1286.  'AiJ.sl(3oij,cii  xsXsrjQov 

TravTWj  (rxoTToOcra  Travra. 
Hue  retraxi  irdvrujg  quod  legitur  in  v.  1292. 

1291.    ^  ^'^?  ksvuov  y-qaTOg 

eXS'  STriKovgov  £//-o7j  <piKoig' 

V.  1294.  et  sqq. 

GUVBTS  JialvBT    okXUTB, 

^i'uTV^u  S/cTTOjW.'  SK^sgog 
^cttryav   U[ji.;yoi, 
Tav  a\a.(TToqa  Xsit- 
oyajxov,  oc  TrXslcrTOvg 
saavsv  'EXXdvoov 


oQi  Zdxqx)a  da.xgv<n  (rvvsnecrev 

(ridageoKTi  /SsXecrJV  ajx^p- 

»  Tag  SKUfJ^ctylgiovc  SiVaj.  10 


Gl.  (povsvsts  ad'  lafus  verbi  SsIvst's  expuli.  Porsonus  ejecit  Elvers. 
Mox  vice  XsntoiioLTO^x  dedi  aAacrro^a.  Quoties  Helena  audiat  dxd(TTcv§, 
i^Lvvvg,  drrj,  et  simile  quid,  monui  ad  Troad.  902.  et  ad  Iph.  T.  Vid. 
Classical  Journal  N.  xv.  p.  148.  Oritur  Xsiit  e  voce  proximo  adja- 
centi. 

V.  1355.  et  .sqq. 

Aid  ^'iKSig 

s/3a  $su)v 
Tig  vsix.=(n; 


s];  'EXsvav 

daxgvoKTi  ydp  'EX~ 
X«3'  kTuxtruv  inXr\~ 
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«•«  hoi  Toy  7      '/^aTovj  oj  r'yayrv 

oXojU,6Vov  'EKXrivi^  sc  "/Xioy. 

Ante  'loaTov  exstat  niciv,  delevi  gl.  nvcuiifestain  :  mox  'EXXao'  in 
'EAAvyVjo*  (Fieleiiam)  mutavi.  Mire  sum  lapsus  ad  Troad.  Append, 
p.  lol.  dum  aliuui  ordineni  proposui. 

V.  J560.  etsqq. 

TsXog  e^^^si  doclixMv 

Te\o§,  OTTO.  flsAer  eTSTSv  eKScrs                                       7 

[xsyaXa.  Se  rig  fisXoi^got.  8«a  to 

V£|W.r(r<f  l3goTO~i-  MuctIKou  'x  Si- 

(Ti  5i'  aAa(rTOpa)V  5  (fgot;  7[si7Yj[Ji(X..  10 
TaSs  8«   al[ji,aTcav 

Vice  ^vvdijAg,  quod  non  intelligo,  reposui  vii/.£(n;. 
Phoenissarura  v.  325.  et  sqq.     IttmSoj  a. 

'HvoQeiVog  p'lKoii,  Zaxpu   o(ra   avuls-a,  Trsvfl^^rj  xofxuv, 

^  TToQsivoc  Srj^atg  uTTSTrhog    (pctgsow,    tIxvov,     Xs'jxwv 

sgyjfjiov  TTurguj-  tixropip- 

ov  eAiTrej  Soju-oV  va7a'  t  uilu^oix^oli 

oSsy  IjU-av  Te  Xsu-  5      a|U,^»  I'^y;;^^']  tkSc.                            10 

Hsec  carmina  Epodica  nonnisi  in  editione  mea  reperies.  Antistroplios 
versus  olim  detexi  Append.  Troad.  p.  152.  Aliaiu  viam  iniit  Seidle- 
rus  de  V^ers,  Dochm.  p.  253.  Sed  Proodis  Mesodis  duobus  et  Epo- 
dis,  quas  fingit  Vir  ij.£r^iK'jjraroc,  f;;cile  carebimus.  V.  /•  Vulijo  Aax- 
^voscrcrav  Islcra..  Valck.  oaxposcrT'  avislTa.  Ipse  eniendavi  Sxk^v  oa-r 
dvkt(ra.  Euripides  usurpat  Sxx^vcc — oVa  in  v.  infr.  1479'  Adi  quo- 
que  Musgr.  ad  Here.  F.  626.  vai^aT  oaa-iuv  s^avUrs:  qui  citat  Philon. 
Jud.  p.  359-  ed.  Turn.  Trr,yriv  occk^vujv  dvislg.  Eadem  metaphora  dici- 
tur  aiua,  s^ocyisrcv  in  Iph.  'V.  1460.  V.  9-  Exstat  a-yJria.  ante  d-wsifiotj^ai : 
glossam  nianifestam  olim  deleudam  jussT;  et  nunc  metro  prieceptum 
confirmatur.  V.  10.  T^y^ij  primam  producit.  Ditrocbanis  igitur 
Choriambo  respondit. 

344.  et  sqq.  eTrojSoj  /3'. 
^Eyui  V  OUTS  (TOi  YfVog  lx>;S=u9ri 

TTugof  ayyi\|/a  <^cag  Xourgo^ogov  %o«Tf, 

iv  yufjiYiKtoig  ava  ts  O^^oitocv 

[/,ciTp)  [x,uxugla  TToKiv  s(7iya^r\  10 

vo[jnfx,ov  cug  TrgsTTSi'  5       <rccg  vvja(p«j 
i.vvy,svaia  8*  "la-fi-  ejVoSof . 

V.  Reposui  yaiir,kmg  vice  yajU-oic.  Cf.  Med.  1022.  n^lv  Xbuf^a 
xcCi  yvvalxoc  xx)  yai^r^Xlovg  'Evvdg  ju-'  dyr^Xca  '  Xd^^ita^oig  r  dvxa-ysSsiv. 
Legi  tamen  potest  ydaoio-i  modo  scribas  ^dxaci  cum  (roi  jungenduni 
^aTfi'.  V.  S.  Vice  yJ.i^Sig  dedi  yjtcug.  Ad  morem  ilium  Noster 
respicit  quera  coramemorat  Hesychius.     V.  Aovr^ofo^og — sxaXouy  SI 
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OUTU!  xa)  rov  (pi^ovra  ra,  Xovt'^ol — Irs^at  Ss  {sifai  lege)  ifccloas  s\;  tou; 
yd[j.aug  Kovr^o^i^ovg  xa)  roi$  dyd[j.oii  dito^w/ov-a-i  ro  avro  eitolovv.  lUud 
TtOuSccs  tuetur  Pliotius  ciijus  verba  sunt  srsij^itov  Se  sir]  ravrx  rov  iyyv- 
tdru}  ysvous  Ttal^a,  df/psva  xa.)  ovtoi  eXovr^otpo^ovv.  Verum  et  ibi  syn- 
taxis  postulat  irociSas  dpf/sva.;. 

i)62.  et  sqq.  IttoiSoj  y. 

"AKaa-TO.  tix^  ern'r   or  Ida- 
cos   y-t[J'OC(TlV   OiSiTToSa" 

sjt'  g'gjj  siTS  'Trarrjg  6  (Tog  atriog 
sirs  TO  haiixoviov,  xuTsx'JiiJ.aa-s' 
TTgoj  l|it;  yag  xukcuv 

£[Jt^0X:-TU>vd'   «%>J. 

V.  I.  Inepte  vulgo  oXoiro  raS  shs  (rlSix^og.  Reposui  voceni  Euripi- 
deain  dXcccrra..  Cf.  supr.  341.  aAaa-ra  fxar^ j  toiSs.  Hipp.  877-  Troad. 
1236.  Here.  F.  911.  Electr.  1  iS5.  Hesych.' "AAaa-ra,  pla^a.  Mox, 
dvu^ccG-iv  OV6nto^x  hue  trajectis,  dedi  avLdcriv.  Redde  Anglice  The 
sivord  hath  rioted  in  the  blood  of  CEdipus.  Kw^og  est  tuniuUus  homi- 
nuni  vino  pleaoruni  et  per  metaplmram  dicitur  de  illis  qui  sanguine 
exhauslo  iusaniunt. 

Phoenissarum  8S2.  et  sqq. 

JiiTtxsg  cti  yen 

IVeXSJ  TO  TT^JV, 

Bdp^agov  M§  eddrjv  a.xoxv  iSavjv  ttot*  h  o'lxoic, 

Tav  amo  $YjpoTp6(pov  foivixoXo^poio  SoaJtoVTOj 

ySVVUV  O^OVTO^VYj   Oy)-  5 

j3aig  xdXXKrTOv  ovetdog' 

'Agfxovlag  Ss  ttot 

tig  {)[x,£Vcx.iovg 

r^XvQov  ougavidui,  ^ogjxiy^  hcc  rsl^sa  Orj^ixg, 

yug  ' A[x(piQvici  re  Xogct  '/rors  Tiugyov  uve(TTCi-  10 

(TSV,  TTOTafXCOV   didvfXMV  TTOgOV  OCfJiii)   [X:- 

<rov,  Algxu  y^Xoegorpo^ov  a  TreSi- 

ov  TrgOTTup  '/crju.)j- 

vov  xoiradivsi, 

'Ico  Osa.  xsgoscTvU  TrgofxdToog  15 

Ka^iXzlctiV  ^UTiXriag  sysivaTO' 

f/^vgia^xg  S*  aya^iJov  krsgac  etb- 

gu'g  ixiTaiJ,eil5Qff,i'ja.  TroXig  «5'  Itt'  d  - 

xgoig  e<TTaxiv  "Ag- 

BOg  (TTSt^dvOKTiV.  '  '20 

V.  1.  Vulgo  TTorg.  Erui  ro  TTflv.  Alii  fortasse  dabunt  TraAai.  V.  3. 
Vulgo  dxoa.v  iSdyjv  sSdrjV.  At  Tragici  inter  vocem  repetitaui  verbum 
aliud  iuterponunt.  Vid.  Seidler.  de  Vers.  Docb.  p.  278,  V.  9.  Vulgo 
fo^iJ-iyyi  rs — rdg  'AiJ^povlag  rs  Xv^ccg  viro  iri^yog  dyaa-roc.  Construc- 
tionem  uon  expedio.  Membr.  exbibent  TTu^yoi.  et  cum  illis  Fl. 
quoque    dvs<rfcx.v.      Verum   ipse  nihil   dubito    quin   ccv   compendiose 
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scriptum  oculos  Brunckii  fefellerit.  Vix  dignosci  queunt  av  et  ag 
in  Codicibus  seculis  deoimi  tertii  et  quarti.  V.  12.  Redde  d  qvd  where. 
V.  15.  E  S'a  erui  6ca.     Nempe  lo  post  mortem  utpote  Dea  colebatur. 

1371.  et  sqq. 


re  acvKUTOV  sttj 

'Avayer' 

Xa^X  T£  KTVZQUi 

muys.- 

2 

Xevx.07Triy- 

1512.  et  sqq. 

WmZoc  a. 
Tig  "EXXuc  ri 

T60V  TTPOTra^Oi^sv  stKu 
euysvsTav  eVs^oj 

dysfJi'OysvfJ^cx,  vsKgolg  7roAuo"TOvov  ; 

Ha;c  quoque  cannina  Epodica  noii  nisi  in  editione  mea  reperies: 
in  reliquis  pro  Monostropliicis  liabentur.  Ipse  olim  Strophas  et 
Antistropbas  detexi  Append.  Troad.  p.  14.3.  Aliani  rationem  aggres- 
sus  est  Seidlerus  de  Vers.  Dochiu.  p.  333.  quie  tamen  nostraj  cedat 
necesse  est,  ni  vehemeuter  fallor. 

1522.  et  sqq.  sTroiSos /3'. 

fji,ctTQOg  £[xoig  Cidu~ 
fxoi;  T£  yocXccKTog 

TTPOi  aSsA^wv  8* 
ovKoiJ^ivoii'  ct\- 
xjCjU-ara  t  0(T(ycaVy 

Inserui  re  ut  CioviJ^oig  conjungi  possit  cum  vocibus  iz)  Sa,y.§u(ri  in 
antistropba  praieunti :  mox  dedi  its^)  ^.aaroC;  pro  Tra^a  jw,a(rro7^.  Sub- 
audi  ovdt  stil.  doaX(po7g.  Dein  onkoix.Bva  in  ouXo[xsvOis  mutatur. 
Deniqiie  e  dlucruiv  erui  t'  oa-crujv  quibubcura  arctissime  coba^rent  voces 
subsetiuentes  roiaS'  ayji]  (pdve^a,  -raAxj-/  u>s  eAiAi'^of.  Aid.  exbibet 
vgjifo;;/.  voluit  fortasse  y^ou^.ujv.  Idem  sonaiit  alxlcrixarc/,  ocrc-uuv  ac 
Svcry.AarjS  Ua.  ajnid  ^lischylum  in  Prom.  24S).  Unde  corrigas  Prom. 
119.  'Oprg  hfjiMjoryj'/  jU.£  ^Lo-TTCTjaov  ^iov.  MS.  uiius  figaJv.  lege  ^eav. 
et  cf.  ibid.  6%  Opf  Oea/xa  (JycrUiarov  et  AuTTfov  figa/xa  apud  Euripidem. 
in  Troad.  1158.  plura  dabit  Beckianus  Index. 

1540  et  sqq.  STrw&of  y'. 

'Ototo*  spiov  crxoTOV  o[/,fjt.- 

OTOToi  oun  Tol(Ti  ^ccXmv                              10: 

AsTtts  co[ji.oui  (Touc,  ui-                              sXxsi;  [J(,ciX§6zvouv 

u)V  aXoLOv  (ps^cavy  ^cudv   xKusig  at 

zdrsq  yeqcti-  5      x«t  «oA«v 

ff,  Ssj^ov,  0<~  ocKxtvcov, 

S»7roS«,  (7oy  Oju./x'  a-  y)j|sa»ov  9io8«  Sfju-v/-                        15; 

eA/oj,  oj  «^!p'  a-  o«j  Sucrrai/oj  Jauwv  ,* 
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Voces  male  dispositas  in  ordinem  redegi,  et  meiidosas  emendavi. 
V.  7-  E  (xeAeov  erui  dsXloj.  Solemiis  est  locutio  Ssl^oci  dsX'uv.  Cf.  Soph. 
El.  426.  rj'Aiuu  AslTiyvcri  Orest.  812.  eV  aCyas  dsXloio  Sii^ai  et  psSo^  dsXtM 
Ssi^ov.  Here.  F.  1204.  V.  8.  Vulgo  of  eVi  Sw[Ma<riv  'As^iov  o-kotov — 
/SaAcov.  Olim  volui  dgouov  xorov  dvoa-ia.  (rol^i  0a.Xu)y  collato  v.  supr. 
1068.  Kara^aXuiv  d^al<Ti  rExscc  fxeXso;,  et  S-Jy^aa-iv  reddito  familia. 
Sed  istam  conjecturam  esse  falsam  metrum  ostendit;  quo  duce  expuli 
iw^ao-i  natum  fortasse  e  prava  lect.  var.  vice  otxiua.(ri.  Quod  ad  ds^iov 
e->corov  cf.  Theogn.  1004.  Tafra^Of  r'ffOfi;.  Unde  recte  Suidas  'Hzfosig, 
VMTsivos.  Quod  ad  o[j.i/.aa-i  jSaAwv  cf.  v.  supr.  ^64.  yJKaivav  kt^^'  stt' 
fj^u-oca-iv  ^acXu!v. 

1555.  et  sqq.  STrcodog  8'. 

IJoXjov,  a'iSsgog  sidcoXoVf  avaq^qov,  5 

i(f av£f  %  vsKfOU  2      r}  tttccvov  oni^ov. 

V.  2.  Vulgo  vsKVv.  Constructionem  non  expedio.  Junge  sISmXov 
cum  dizoiylg  :  de  quibus  pendent  aSs^o;  r*  'y£x^ov.  Quid  velit  apud 
Nostrum — a'l^spg  sISujXov  liquet  e  simili  locutione  ^Eschylea  al^s^iov 
XT^vvyiMx,  (quod  exponit    Eustathius    per   ds^Aov  s'IomXov)  et  Sophocle^ 

xairvou  (TKia:  et  y£>cfou  £^5wAov  iinitatur  Honiericum  illud  y£%'jcjjv  stScvXa 
xa(j.ovrujv.      Mox   dva^^ov  probe  reslituit  Valckenaerius  ex  Hesychii 

gl.  "Avaf  9f  Of,  drovog  da-davrj;,  Ev^nrlhig  O'l^iitoci. 

1578.  et  sqq.  'ETrwUg  L 

01.  Twv  /xev  £[ji,a>v  rsxswv  fdve-  laycpvu  yosgx  (^uvepx 

pov  xuxov'   a  8=  TuXaiv   aXo-  Soura,  rs  Ssfneva,  TeKS(Ti  Q 

yog  tIvi  ju,oi,  Texvov,  [xaa-TOV,  e:psgsv  Wqs<^s  tsxv', 

cwAsTO  {/.otpa. ;  4      e'j  y;  tjc,  axsxv'  a.pix[ji.svci. 

V.  7*  Metro  reperto  vera  quoque  scriptura  Euripidi  restituitur. 
Vulgo,  s(p£^Bv  iKzrtg  hsTav  cchoiLBya.  Unde  erui  er^£(p£  t'skv  e^  ys  'fig 
ocTSKv  d^aiji^sva..  Qnam  facile  £r^£(p£v  in  £(p£^£v  hoc  quidera  loco  delabi 
potuerit  ecquis  non  videt.  Mox  rixv'  dtBKya,  est  oxymorum  a  librariis 
semper  fere  offensum.  Simile  quid  peccatum  reperies  in  Promethei 
loco  mox  citato.  Quod  ad  sententiara  cf.  onmiuo  Jischyl.  S.  C.  Th. 
921.  Locum  valde  depravatum  obiter  emendabo.  ahcvv  r'  airaxrujv^ 
crriyag  'n.oXv(p&o^C)Vg  iv  'A'tSog.  Aua-alujy  7r'£(pryv'  a  r£>t(}6V'  sk  IT^ otfaVwy 
yvyai-Kuiv,  oirotrat  y  'Ahoyafj^oi  KaKXyjvrai.  Inepte  vulgo  re  Ttdvtujv, 
Exercitus  Argivorum  fuit  undique  collectus.  Cf.  ibid.  580  et  1018. 
'S.TcdtsvfjJ  fTTaxTov.  Mox  e  vulgatis  Saia-ioua'SxiiJ.uiv  erui  dUog  Svcaiujy, 
Post  'A'lSog  subaudi  So[xoig.  Delude  in  a-cpiv  latet  TTs^vjy :  inter  T£KOU(ra, 
et  TT^oirda-cvv  excidit  ek  ut  saepe  alibi,  vid.  ibid.  1059.  Tavog  MXEcrars 
Tr§s[/.vohv  QVTUjg  lege  wXs(rat  £k  tt^eimvo^ev.  Denique  e  ra-Kvoyovoi  erui 
y  cchoyovoi.  Exstat  aho[j.o^oig  ibid.  895.  ubi  bene  citat  Blomfieldus 
lA.  X.  480.  0  jw,'  sr^B^E  tut^ov  eouo-ccv  AvriMO^og  cchomo^ov.  quanquam 
displicere  poterit  ibi  ahofxo^ov  propter  versus  finem  cug  fxrj  ^(paXXs  rsKEo-- 
Sat :  unde  patet  legi  debere  alvoroKOv.  Hesychio  favente  AivorojiOf, 
xaarj  y£V£(nv.  Similiter  Agamemnon  dicitur  Trarr^f  alvoTfari^p  in  Choeph. 
312,  Paris  aivoyaaof  in  Helen.  1130.  et  ahoXaK-r^ov  in  Agam.  714. 
unde  restituitur  alvoyotfAoi  ^schylo :  cujus  in  cantu   antithetico  lege 
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Tap/  av  rig  s'itToi,  rlvsg  Ao/xcwv  itarcwc/jv  Xxyji\ ;  ITs^j  rai^ct'v  ^aaA*  rr/rit 
a,'jrcr,g  Ti^oxiij.itsi  SaiKt-YjO  yoog  ocv-rocrroyoc  aJroTr^acov.  Vocibiis  trans- 
positis  dedi  vsa)  vice  evr  et  a-Jrds  vice  a'jTO'jg.  Dein  sT  ye  rj^  est  for- 
mula usitala;  quam  alii  aliter  variant :  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  i  137.  E'  y-a.1  rtg 
oiX'Aog  Plato  Euthyphvone  p.  54.  ed.  Fischer.  bIks^  rig  dWog  idem  in 
Pha2done  p.  238.  s'lirsc  rig  rfJiitars.  xa)  aXT^og.  V.  8.  Solenne  est  (pecsir 
vel  synouymum  rlKrsiv  et  r^i^peiv  in  eadem  sententia.  Cf.  Horn.  lA.  X. 
421.  Eurip.  Electr.  969.  Med.  1349.  Hipp.  624.  (Ed.  T.  827.  Aris- 
toph.  Pac.  628.  Mire  variant  libri  inter  o^oij.sviz,  o^hou-svoc,  al^oi/^svx 
et  atu>^6y.sva.  Ipse  dedi  a^aaeva :  licet  valde  dnbitarim  de  oucaaScci 
an  a  Gra^cis  usurparetur  eodem  modo  ac  nostrates  to  bear,  dictum  de 
foemina  puerum  utcro  gestante.  Si  probum  sit  alvoixooov  apud  Home- 
rum  hie  legi  potest  aifo/xoso; . 

1597.  et  sqq.  'Ettu-Soj  r'. 

XciKxoxpOTQV  ds  Xa^ovTo.  vsxgcav  Trocpa 
(poca-yocvov,  SKTca  arapxo;  s^utsv  ol- 
xivuxiv  Iv  S;  rixvoig  sttsct'  uiw^oiv. 
TcatTu  V  Iv  ^'jW.«T<  Tcucs  (Tuvr^yayEV 
a-ixsrspoicri  dofxoic  Ssog  a^^Y^ 
KQv  ixur   soig  Ta.^5  'Tra.yTO.  tsXsvto.. 

V.  3.  Edidit  Porsonus  cum  MSS.  nonnullis  sSx^^sv  a.yji  Ss  rsKvwv 
sTfeo"'  aai^i  rs-Kvoiari.  At  vice  clysi  tres  Codices  ayyi  unus  oiyyyj  alter 
o.yyji  duo  ayy\  Membr.  £%£(.  Cant,  pro  var.  lect.  ayj.  Ipse  autem 
ex  a.yi  et  TS/ivofv  conjnnctis  etiinxi  dxlvccKiv.  Vox  rarissima  inter 
poetas  fieri  nequit  quin  corrumpatnr  :  mox  collato  v,  supr.  1476.  "li^et 
a-'iSr^^ov,  sv  Ss  roi<ri  tpiATccroig  Qxvov(rx  y.slrai  TrsotpaXovr  a.iJ.(po'iy  ye^xg, 
non  dubitavi  reponere  sv  iJe  rsKvoig — a^oti^oTy.  Var.  lect.  quam  Scliol. 
coramemorat ;  crvy  rsKvoig  ^e  ni  fallor  ex  hoc  loco  fluxit  unde  aliquis 
corrigere  poterit  ibi  sv  il  kxkti  i^iXrdroig :  saepe  enim  ro7cr«  et  rxia-) 
permutantur  vid.  Elmsleius  ad  Heracl.  21 6.  V.  5.  oiy^^rj  exhibet  unus 
MS.  V.  6.  Porsonus  'H  ttxts^  og  rxiJrx  rsXcvta.  At  haec  plane 
abundant  post  sententiam  pr^euntem.  MS.  imus  rc/J'  iitirsXsvroi 
unde  erui  rxh  itxvrx  rsXsvrcc.  et  paulo  ante  collato  v.  supr.  365.  sir' 
s^ig — xlriog  s'trs  ro  SxiiLoviov  et  811.  "Ecig  5sog  rdos  u^i^crxro  mihi  vix 
dubium  videtur  quin  h'fig  huic  quoque  loco  restitui  debeat.  Voluit 
dicere  Antigone  heec  mala  divinitus  iramitti  a  Deo  raajorum  gentium 
non  minorum. 

Med.  131.  et  sqq. 

''jExXuov  (^oovdv  araj  [x^eXx^pov 

fxX'Jov  Se  /3oav  j8o«v  exXvov, 

Toig  dva-rdvov  KoXy^i^og,  ou5=  <rvvYjBo[^xi 

ouS*  i^cuTTiog'  uXXu,  ys-  a.Xy=(Ti  dcufX-XTog'  10 

pxT,  ETraVfov  5      stts)  jj,y]  fiXov 

afn^jTTuXou  yoig  xexgxvrai,  yvvxi. 

Vice  ovSs  -ttoo  Tjiriog,  quae  verba  nullum  aut  humilem   sensum  praebent, 
reposui  ou'iJ'  i^untiost   subaudito  iyu;'.     Nempe  Chorus,  haec   locutus. 
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convertit  oculosad  earn  scenas  partem,  qua  vox  auditor  et  unde  Medea 
est  exitura.  V.  5.  Quid  velit  xi^ov  iion  video,  Restitui  sTtai^ov. 
Medea;  ejulatibus  perterritus  in  scenam  intrabat  Chorus,  et,  Nutricem, 
diu  niinis  ab  lier^  absenteni,  jubet  ut  Medese  se  comitem  adjungat. 
Illud  sTt'  vulgo  sequitur  Af^ov. 

207.  ct  sqq. 

.  J  ^        3/.. 

■noXuTTO-'cuv  yoMV,  Zrivog  ogxlxv  Osfx^iV,  a.  viv  s- 

XlyvQo.  S"  uyvj  ^a.<Tsv   EKKm   olvtIito^ov  8<a  3 

fx,6yipx  ^ooL  4  Kvaveay  ttovtou  xA>;5' 

Tov  ev  Ae%?»  TrgodoTocv  xa.KOvufj.(pov  elg  a.X[ji.av  aTtspavTOV. 
^eoxXuTsi  8s  TraSouff"'  aoiK  avrciv 

V.  9.  Vulgo  iJi'  aXa  v!;;^Joy  s(p'  d\(JLV§oiv  irivrov  xkyjS' :  Quoties  aliquis 
dicitur  Euxino  per  Hellespontum  navigare,  toties  ffere,  nientio  facta  est  de 
saxis  concurrentibus  nomine  Cyaneis.  Cf.  Med.  2.  otocTtrda-^ai — Kvaveds 
SujaTz'Ay/a'Jaj,  ibid.  1259.  Kvocvsav  XLTtou(ra.^v[j.7rXrp/dou}v  irsr^av.  An- 
droni.  792.  ImtE^aarai  irovrlxv  crv[j.TTkr,yaooc.  856".  a  Sia,  Kvavixg  sits^aas 
TtXayytra;  :  sic  enim  lego  vice  eTrs^acrsv  uktoic.  Cf.  Herodot.  IV.  85. 
jVA££  sTt\  to,;  KvavBcig  KaXsoiMsvag  rag  tT^^'ts^ov  TtXayxTag  "EXXxvsg  (pacnv 
ehai.  Bene  igitur  Hesych.  IlXayKra),  o'Jru}  Ttsr^ai  rivsg  •aolXovvtci,  (diro) 
rou  "tXdXso-^xi  avrdg  dg  avioi  l.vij.irXrjyaScx.g  xocXoua-iv,  Iph.  F.  241. 
ytvavsd-v  "EviMTrXriyccSx  UXdrv  (pvyovtsg.  ibid.  392.  xvavsa)  Kuocvsdg  1,vvoSot 
$aXd(r<Ta,.  ibid.  893.  Sid  xvavsdg — itst^ag.  Bene  igitur  y.V!X.vsdv  reposui ; 
bene  quoque  aA/xijv.  Cf.  infr.  1283.  sg  aXf^ccv.  Hipp.  150,  751.  et 
tria  loca  alia  dat  Index  Beckianus.  Exstat  quoque  vox  in  Pers,  397- 
et  apud  Hesychium  ex  iucerto  Scriptore  allegantem  Ter^akXiy.'tov 
dX^av. 

Hippolyti  v.  160.  et  sqq. 

^iXii  8=  ra.  Sycr- 

TpOTTCO  yvva'iKCJDV 

dpixovla  Kuxd  ?u(r- 

rctvog  aixd^avog  r=  cruv- 

OJxsTv  wS-  5" 

jvcwv  xa) 

^V(TtpQO(Tuvac'   ZC  sfJLcic  Yi^sv  TtOTS  vrj^oog  aS*  aw- 

goc,   ^'  rdv  suXo^ov  ovguvlixv  to^wv  (xsSioucrav 

'  ApTSfjiiv  atJVsTv" 

x'   "  aicov  7roAu^v]A- 

coTog  eTv]  fxoj  11 

<rvv  Ssrjig  (poirav.  ' 

Sensum  hujus  loci  oJim  aperui.  vid.  Classical  Journal  ^ .  ix.  p.  201. 
at  verba  non  usquequaque  assecutus  sum,  de  nietri  ratione  nihd  sus- 
picatus :  quod  uti  nunc  video,  postulat  diLdyjxvog  rs  vice  diJ.ay^avla.g 
et  xaluiv  pro  xajjao'i  et  snj  ^aot  vice  del.  Quod  ad  aioov  TfoXv^riXujTog. 
Cf.  Med.  243.  et  Sinionid.  Fragm  xii.  ^ryAwroj^  aiwv.  unde  corrigi  debet. 
Orest.  961.  0  r'gVj  ^axa^loig  ZyjXwrog  wv  liot'  ohog  :  ibi  edidit  Porso- 
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nus  e  coujectura  Musgravii  Zr^Xos  &v.  Mihi  vero  placet  eVecre  y^axix^lois 
ZrjXwTOs  TTOT  oCi'xiv  et  in  autistrophico  arav  alij-dcrrj^ov.  Nascitur  oixo; 
vel  oly.ovg  a  prava  var.  lect  vice  o'Ikmv  in  v.  ()56.  r.onigi  dehent  et 
alia  duo  loca,  quasi  parietes  de  una  fidelia  dealbati.  Alter  est  Sopho- 
clis  ad  finem  CEdipi  Tyranni,  alter  Euripides  in  epilogo  Phcenissa- 
rura.    Utrosque  sic  lege.     In  Sophocle 

'fl  Trargas  ©'3/3»)?  Bvolxo^  Xsuctctst',  Oldnrovg  oSs, 
xX^iVog  oVt'  aiviyfj.*  aoidou  xai  Kgarog  yvoifJ-Yj  'aupovv, 
sic  o(TOV  xKuduiVa  deivrj^  ^vix^ogoig  IXrjXvQa. 

et  in  Euripide 

fl  Try.Tpac  xXsivrj?  ttoKWui,  Xb'jo-o'st',  OiSjVouc  oSs, 

Ouzo:,  CO  ^rjAoJTOc  uImv  xxi  TregipXsTrrog  Ts^vYjg 
'f/v,  uri^oc  olxTqh;  olxjtoc  h^sXauvo^i^cn  y^Sovog. 

Nisi  me  omnia  fallnnt,  Tragicusuterque  suam  scripturam,  si  vivusesset, 
agnovisset.  In  Sophocle  vulgatur  amyixar  yjy,  xcil  K^drio-ros  tjv  avij^. 
Idem  versus  exstabat  quoque  inter  Euripidea,  exceptisfyvoj  et  ^iyirrog. 
Atqui  collato  CEd.  T.  398.  yyuj^r,  Kvcr^a-a.;  vix  dubium  videtur  quin 
eadera  phrasis  liuic  quoque  loco  re^titui  debeat.  Collatis  quoque 
CEd.  T.  193,  237,586,  758.  (Ed.  373.  Antig.  60,  166,  173,  873- 
in  quibus  omnibus  x^a.ro;  sonat  imperium,  patet  Sophocleum  esse 
K^dro;  hoc  etiani  loco.  Mox  ex  a\viyu.cir  y]?iy]  erui  oAviyijJ  doiSov.  Siui- 
pliciter  doi'iog  a  Sophocle  vocatur  Sphinx  :  cf.  CEd.  T.  36'.  SnAr^^a; 
doiS$v  et  ab  Euripide  in  Phoen.  1 59^-  dicitur  syvccy  ^(^lyylg  dotSov  arM^a. : 
luide  tluxit  syvjov  vice  ^'(^-/j.  At  more  Sophocleo  uiium  verbum  sk-j^o'jv 
cum  duobus  nomiiiibus,  utcunque  diversis,  constraitur.  Vid.  Inter- 
pretes  ad  Electr.  435.  et  loca  ibi  citata.  Denique  quod  ad  xXzivog 
— Ol^lirovg.  cf.  CEd.  T.  8.  O  ntdai  xXcivoc  O'l^lnvg.  Sententiam  pos- 
tremo,  quam  Sophocles  uiio  versu  expressit,  alter  Tragicus  duobus 
ornavit  in  Phoen.  49-  rvy/jiysi  Ss  ttccc  Amy^u,'  syJj;  itcui  OlSlvoui;  1.(piyyos 
fj.aSd)v,  Ka)  ff-K^TTT^'  eVaS/.a.  tyiCtSs  A5da/3avf<  yjcivog.  Hujus  verba  nunc 
attingo.  At  in  ipso  limine  id  notabile  evenit,  quod  inter  Sophocleos 
exstiterit  olim  versus  ex  Euripideis  interpolatus,  et  vicissim  inter  Euri- 
■  pideos  locum  habuerit  versus  e  Sophocleis  haustus.  Nempe  sic  vulgo 
legebantur  verba  Euripidea  inter  Sophorlea''Oo-r<f  ou  t:,yjAiv  iroxlrcvv  xai 
rvyaig  siti^ASTtoov.  quaj  mutHvi  in  OJrog  w  i^rj>.uj70$  a'nov  KoCtTrs^lS^^STrTog 
ra^vxig.  Quam  facile  ovrog  aJ  in  oa-Tig  ou  delabi  possit,  ecquis  ignorat, 
nee  videt  ZHAHTOS  AIHN  vix  distare  ab  ZHAn  riOAlTX^N :  mox 
de  riy/Yjg  et  Tuycag  perniutatis  vid.  Prom.  87-  Denique  cum  tts^I- 
/SAfiTTTOf  quodam  casu  in  i7nj3Xsiru!v  mutaretur,  fieri  uon  potuit  quin 
et  voces  transponerentur.  Hactenus  de  corruptelarum  origine,  quod 
ad  linguam,  monui  supra  ^ijAotoj^  ahh  exstare  in  Med.  243.  et  nunc 
nioneo  quod  a'nov  ij^s^lSksTrrof  conferri  possit  cum  Slog  itz^l^XBirTos 
in  Androra.  89.  nee  multum  distet  Here  F.  308.  'O^dts  [/,',  otrirs^  ^v 
Tfs^tjSKsTrrog  fS§OTo7g  :  neque  Sophocles  in  CEd.  T.  383.  suam  opem 
denegat  ad  illustrandam  Euripidis  sententiam  scribendo  rs^yr^  rsyvyjs 
TTrs^(pecova-a,  nX  TtoXv^yj/.w  ^luj^Ocros  ira^'  Ju-Tv  o  f^oyog  (pvXda-<rsTai.  Qui- 
bus similia  loquitur  Euripides  in  Med.  296".  et  sqq.  Postremo  vice 
VOL.  IX.     a.  M.  NO.  XVII.  2  B 
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In  Carmina  Epodica,  8^c. 


v'jv  reposui  t;;/  et  auroc  pro  avrog  :  ut  r^v-roc  et  avro^  coujungi  possent. 
Quam  belle  hoec  omnia  proccdunt,  dum  ariLLOc  et  Tts^l^ASTiros,  o'lyit^lg 
et  ^TyXwroc  sibi  invicem  respondent.  His  tandem  dispositis  ad  Epodica 
carmina  redibo. 


"kxov  av^vyloci  tov  5 

p^aptra;v  yovov,  TOV  raAav  e«7raTg«f 
TOV  ouSsv  «Taj  anioy  e7rejU/7r- 
ere  tov  y«j  ccttodcov. 


Hippol.  1 137-  et  sqq.  a-rp. 

'Eyco  ?io<XTV^iot.g  (Tug 

da.K^u<riv  Sjo/cro;  TtOTfxov  a.7iori/,ov' 

TaXaiva  jj^oirsp,  ersKsg  uvovu- 

.TU,  Ti^y]you[X£vai  flsoTj  4 

V.  4.  E  vulgatis  dvovara  0sv  fj/rivluj,  quie  nemo  intelligere  poterat, 
erui  dvQvocra,  rihjVovij.eyai.  Hesych.  Tt5rjVovij.syo$,  'T'f?0a'v  ubi  citat 
Albertus  CEd.  C.  1043.  ov  itorvia,  c-s[j,va)  TiSriVOUvrai  riXrj  ^vaToig  ;  mox 
icrov  erui  ex  luoiuj'.  perpetuo  heroes  audiunt  ]<xoSeoi.  V.  6.  ^oc^ircuy  emendat 
Reiskiiis  vice  ^oi.§iros  -.  dein  pro  rl  rov  MS.  F!.  ri  rovov  vero  proxime  : 
voliiit  rl  c/ovov.  Sed  n  pertinet  ad  v.  4.  initium  scilicet  vocis  tjSijvou- 
fMevxi.  Redde  Anglice.  Ye  bonds  of  affection  that  have  nursed  the 
godlike  soti.  V.  0.  Vulgo  Ttar^wa,;  ydf.  At  yag  spectat  ad  v.  8. 
ubi  ixTToiKOv  dedi  viaj  oItt'  o'Ikujv. 

ibid.  V.  1263.  et  sqq. 

"OdYj  Tav  §=wv 

axufj^TTTOV  (pgsvx 

xa.\  /SpoToiv  ocysig,  Kvyrgiy 

G-UV  Ss  TTOr/.l^OTgOTTOg  4 

cLkvtoctco 

TTTEpM  TTOToircl   llTi  yUl-  7 

av  adiayuv  t  Itti  re  "ttov- 

TOV  olKixij^ov. 

isXyEi^''EgMg  10 

^gva-o^ciY,g,  kf'  otcuv 

fji,a.tvoi/,sva.  KpctZla.  tcovSs  jao'va  xgaTuvej?.  24 


Toiv  o^'SUXcLmv  ts  Xu- 
xoov  TTsKayl- 

yoL.  Tpc<psi 
aXiog  T 

aWo[ji,Bvog 
CBpxtTai  vog- 
ccg  TS  ,•  ^0"u  S',  (b 
KuTtgig,  a.7zccvr- 
cuv  fia<n\Yjdu  tj/xkv 
TcovSs  jWro'va  xgocTvvsig, 


14 


18 


V.  1.  Pro  cru  dedi  qcttj.  cf.  Nostri  verba  apud  Athen.  xiil.  p.  599- 

T.  Trjv''Af^o^lrriV  ov^  6^a,g  ocrrj  Ssoi'.  supr.  558.  a-uvsliror'  av  ola  KuTT^ig 
E^TTSi  :  et  Soph.  Aj.  1 18.  rriv  huv  la-^uv  o<rrj.  V.  4.  noiKiXoirts^og  Epi- 
theton  Cupidiuis  apud  Grtecos  poetas  infrequens.  Reposui  TrojxjAO- 
r^OTtog  :  cui  simile  est  illud  Sapphicum  de  Veuere  UomXo-.p^iiv.  Audit 
Amor  SoMog,  alij.vXog,  iJ.v(io7rXo>iog.  Aliis  forti)sse  placebit  ^vv  Sb  itcCig 
oCiXor^Ciitog.  quam  vocem  exponit  Hesychius  [»er  dXXoiOT^oirog.  ,V.  8. 
youav  sbd^riTov  jienio  intellexit.  RepoiiO  aVrap(;;uv  et  reddofertilem. 
d  noumuKjuam  in  ilia  voce  vim  auget.  Legere  possuraus  suayyj. 
V.  11.  Vulgo  u: — Ifo^uMcsi.  V.  14.  Vulgo  c-KvXdy.c/jv.  Inde  erui 
re  XvKOJv.  Hesychio  teste  AvKog  est  animal  terrestre  et  Tfoiog  '(%9^i'. 
Anglice  shark.  V.  20.  Tautologum  est  ocvS^ag.  Vide  Epodi  initium. 
Restitui  vo^ag.  Hesych.  "TJ^tj,  o  £%tf.  Exstat  vS^ag  plufalis  in 
Heracl.  950.     Reliqua  carmina  mox  recensebo. 


Etoncc,  Daham  Kalcnd.  Decembr.  A.  S.  1813. 
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The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  Lectures  given  at  Gotiingen  in 
1800.  We  hear  that  similar  Lectures  have  been  given  every  ijear 
7i)ith  the  exception  of  the  years  1812  a)id  1813. 

CATALOGVS 

P  R  A  E  L  E  C  T  I  O  N  V  M 

PVBLICE   ET  PRIVATIM 

GEORGIA  AVGVSTA 

Per  Semestre  Hibernvm  cbbccc  Inde  a  Diexiii.  Octobiis  Ilabendaivm. 
Goftingae  Typis    Henrici  Dietcrich. 

Academiae  Georgiae  Avgvstae  Prorector  THEOPII.  lAC. 
PLANCK  D.  Cvm  Senatv. 


RECITATIONES  THEOLOGORVM, 

D,  G.  J.  PLANCK,  priuatim  hora  VIII-IX.  historiam  Dogmatiim  ; 
hora  X-XI.  Eitcyclopaediam  theologicam  ad  ductum  libii:  (Intro- 
duction to  the  theological  sciences.)  hora  XI-XII.  historiae  eccle- 
siasticae  partem  posteriorem  tradct. 

D.  CAROL.  FRID.  STAEUDLIN,  hora  VIII-IX.  Theologiam 
dogmaticam,  lectionibus  partim  priuatis,  partim,  die  scilicet  Saturni, 
publicise  tradct,  ex  libri  sui  (Moral  and  religious  instruction  modern- 
ized.) Parte  2.  cuius  ctiam  breuior  ct  passim  cmendata  editio  hoc 
semestri  lucera  videbit.  Hora  X-XI.  epistolus  Paulinas  omncs,  sex  per 
hcbdomadem  diebus,  intcrprotabitur. 

D.  ClIPH.  FRID.  AMMON  moderabitur  pubiicc  exercitia  sodaliutn 
seminarii  homiletici  d.  Sol.  h.  XI-XII.  Priuatim  interprctabitur 
quatuor  euangelia  synoptice,  senis  per  hebdomad-:  m  lectionibus  h.  tX-X- 
disciplinam  morum  autem  (religious  morality)  duce  compendio  nouo 
docebit  h.  III-IV. 

RECITATIONES  I\  RECONSVLTORVM. 

JOANNES  STEPHANUS  PiiTTER  volente  Deo  ins  publicum  hora 
XL  sexies  per  hebdomadem,  praxin  iuridicam.  diebus  Lunae,  JNIcrcurii 
et  Veneris  hora  III.  tradct. 

D.  JUSTUS  CLAPROTH,  hora  VIII-IX.  matutina,  singulis  diebus 
operariis,    processuale  practicum;    hora    IX-X.    vcro,   diebus    Lunae, 
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Martis,   louis  atquc  Veneris,  collegium  relatorium  dabit,  vbique   filurn 
suorum  compnidiorum  secutuius. 

JUSTUS  FRIDi:R.  RUNDE  hora  VIII-IX.  lus  germunkum  priua- 
tum  ex  tertia  editione  compendii  siii,  quae  inter  lectioncb  iusto  tempore 
prodibit;  hora  X-XI.  lus  ccmonicum  ad  filum  compendii  b.  boehmeri 
tradet. 

GEORG.  AUG.  SP.ANGENBERG  priuatim  more  solito  in  Pandec- 
ten,  praccunte  J.  II.  BOEiiMERO,  commcntabitur  hor.  IX.  et  II.  addita 
inox  hor.  niatutina  septima.  Prima  vero  legitimae  scientiae  dabit 
elementa  hor.  XI.  vsurus  b.  Hoepineri  Institutionum  libello  eiusque 
vltima  cdilione.  Priuatissimis  lectienibus  ex  conuentione  et  desiderio 
honorHtissimoruni  commilitonum  vacabit. 

JO.  PEIR.  WALDECK,  hor.  IX.  et  II.  ius  Digestarum  tradet  ex 
introductione  j.  ii.  boehmeri,  hora  XI.  Instil utiones  iuris  ciuilia  tx 
tertia  lib«!lli  sui  editione. 

FRID.  BOEHMEPl  puhlicc  hora  1.  d.  Mcrcurii  in  locum  Diges- 
torum  de  opptUationibus  commentabitur ;  priuatim  hora  VIII.  Institu- 
tioncs  iuris  ciuilis  secundum  libellum  waldeckianum  ;  hora  X.  ius 
ecclesiasticiim  Q  compendio  b.  parentis  exponet. 

GEORG  .!AC.  FRID.  MEISTER,  hora  IX.  et  diebus  Martis  et 
louis  hora  VI.  ius  Paiidectarum  ex  compendio  j.  h.  boehmeri  syste- 
inaticoordine, secundum  conspectum  cum  auditoribuscommunicandum, 
docebit.  Hora  IV\  quinquies  per  hebdomadcm,  principia  iuris 
criminalis  e  suo  libello  tradet. 

GEO.  FRID.  de  MARTENS  hora  IX-X.  diebus  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  et 
Ven.  Ciirsum  polifico-diplomaticum  instituet  ;  hora  XI-XII.  ius  gentium 
Eurupaearum  positiuuin  s.  practicum  e  libello  :  principes  du  droit  des 
gens,  cuius  primae  plagellulae  prostant  typis  Dieterichianis,  gallico 
sermone  tradet;  hora  III-IV.  diebus  Mart,  et  lov.  ius  mercatorium 
praesertim  cambiale  ct  maritimum  exponet.  Exercitafiunes  practices 
iuris  gentium  dieb.  Saturni  h.  Xl-XII.  et  in  vsum  proucctiorum  diebus 
Mercurii  hora  IX-X.  moderabitur.  Practicum  iuris  mercatorii  ofFert 
die  Lunae  hora  III-IV. 

GUSTAVUS  HUGO  hora  VIII.  ius  naturae,  ex  libro:  (Instructions 
on  the  law  of  Nature  as  a  philosophy  of  positive  right — 2d  Essay.) 
hora  IX.  Pandectas  s.  ius  Romanum,  quo  vtimur,  ex  libi'o : 
{Instructions  on  modern  application  of  Roman  Laws — 2d  Essay. J  hora 
XI.  historiae  iuris  ciuilis  partem  alteram  s.  Instoriajn  littcrariam,  ex 
tabulis  chronologicis  ct  onomasticis  ;  hora  II.  Encyclopaediam  iuris,  tx 
libro :  (Instructions  on  the  juridical  Encyclopaedia. — 2d  Essay.  J  tradet. 
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RECITATIONES  ORDINIS   MEDICI. 

HENR.  AVG.  WRISBERG,  D.  Anat.  Rrof.  Ab  hora  IX-XII. 
Sectioncs  et  Praeparat.  Corp.  human,  diriget ;  hora  II-III.  Donoii' 
strationes  partium  hum.  corp.  instituet ;  hora  II-III.  dier.  jNIerc.  et  Sat. 
Neurologiam  illustrabit ;  hora  V-VI.  vesp.  Collegium  Iti?ierar.  per 
German.  Australem,  Italiam  et  Helvetiam  docebit,  nee  non  libris, 
mappis,  picluris  et  iconibus  numerosiss.  illustrabit;  hora  VI-VII.  Me- 
dicinam  Forens.  cum  Politia  Meclica  tradet,  et  Privatiss.  hora  XI-XII. 
Doctrinam  Vasor.  absorhentium  profitebitur. 

AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB  RICHTER,  D.  priuatim  horaX.  The- 
rapiae  Spccialis  priorem  partem,  quae  juorbos  acutos  comprehendit ; 
hora  XI.  Therapinm  generalem  tradet. 

JO.  FRID.  GMELIN,  D.  publice  tradet  die  Mercurii  hora  XI. 
praecipua  clicmiae  antiphlogisticae  capita  ;  priuatim  hora  VIII.  chemiam 
xiiiuersalem  recentioribus  inuentis  locupletatam  et  numerosis  experimentis 
illustrandam  ;  per  quatuor  hcbdomadis  dies  hora  XI.  element  a  chemica 
opi/iciurutn,  artium  et  jabricarum,  experimentis  similiter,  furnorum  et 
instrumentorum  formis  atque  iconibus,  productorum  exemplis  dilucidan- 
da;  hora  III.  materiam  medicam,  medicamentorum  specimina  praemon- 
strando. 

JO.  FRID.  BLUMENBACH  D.  hora  VIII-IX.  d.  Lun.  Mercur. 
et  Vener.  mineralogiam  tradet.  Eadem  hora  d.  Mart.  lov.  et  Sat. 
anatomen  et  physiologiam  comparatam  ad  ductum  compendii  proprii 
quod  iam  sub  prelo  sudat ;  hora  V-VI.  historiam  naturalem. 

J.  F.  STRO MEYER  D.  hora  I-II.  d.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  et  Ven.  exer- 
citationes  clinicas  in  Nosocomio  publico  sueto  more  continuabit;  et  h. 
IV-\\  quinquies  per  hebdomadem,  cam  Therapiae  Specialis  partem, 
quae  morbos  exanthematicos,  tarn  acutos  quam  chronicos,  compre- 
hendit, tradet. 

JUSTUS  ARNEMAN  D.  hora  VIII  et  III.  Therapiae  spccialis 
partem  priniam  quae  morbos  acutos,  et  priores  Classes  morborum  clu'o- 
nicorum  comprehendit,  ad  filum  libri  sui  (Manual  of  practical 
medicine)  nonis  seplimanae  horis  tradet.  Hora  IX.  ChirurgiumAocQhhf 
ad  librum  (System  of  surgery  I.  Th).  Operationes  chirurgicas 
in  Cadaueribus  demonstraturus.  Hora  XI.  et  III.  Materiam  medicam, 
per  septem  hcbdomadis  horas,  duce  libro  suo  (Medical  practice,) 
simul  praecepta  et  exercitationes  formulas  medtcas  conscribendi  bub- 
iunget.  Hora  XI.  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat.  Clvnicum  chirurgicuni  sueto 
more  continuabit. 

G.  F.  HOFFMANN  D,  publice  sclecta  capita  diactetica,  priuati/n 
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Cryptogamiara  Lin.  hora  I-II.  exponet.     Excursiones  sueto  more  con- 
tiniiabit. 

F.  B.  OSIANDER  D.  priuatim  hora  VIII.  pathologiam  ct  tliera- 
piam  morborum  sexus  sequioris,  hora  IX.  theoriam  ct  praxiii  artis 
obstetriciae  doctbit ;  publice  vero  hora  II.  dierum  Lunae,  IMercurii 
et  Veneris  Collegium  Clinicum,  Regia  libcralitate  institutum  con- 
tinuabit. 

RECITATIONES    ORDINIS  PHILOSOPHICI. 

C.  G.  HEYNE  priiiatis  lectionibus  h.  II.  Utteraturam  tradet 
Pvomanam,  h.  e.  partim  auctorum  classicorum  notitias  litterarias,  cri- 
ticas  et  phiiologicas,  partial  omnino  litterarura  inter  Romanos  origines  et 
incrementa.  Scmiuarii  philologici  Sodalibus  proposita  est  intcrpre- 
tatio  tragoediae  aiicuiu'i  Euripideae,  interpositis  per  vices  scriptionibus 
-latinis  et  disputationibus. 

AUG.  LUDOV.  SCIILoZER,  prof.  Polit.,  priuatim  hor.  4-5  ius 
publicum  vniuersnle  tradet,  praeinissa  introductione  in  politicam  doctri- 
nam  omnem,  ex  breuiarii  sui  particula  prima  :  hor.  2 — 3  historiae  orbis 
terrarura  vniuersae  curriculum  prius,  ab  Adarao  ad  Hlodouicum,  faciet. 
Publicas  recitationcs  alio  loco  indicabit. 

JOH.  BECKMANN,  Prof,  oecon.  tradet:  1.  hora  IlI-IV.  politiam 
et  doctrinam  cameralem.  2.  hora  X-XI.  doctrinam  mercatoriafu,  secun- 
dum (Introduction  to  commercial  science,  and  to  Italian  book- 
keeping.) 3.  hora  i-II.  diebus  louis  collegium  practicum  iis  ofTert, 
qui  cxercitationes  ea  commentandi  et  scribendi,  quae  ad  oeconomiam  et 
doctrinam  caracralcm  pertinent,  optant. 

C.  MEINERS  hora  VIII.  Psychologiam. ;  hora  IV.  historiam 
veneris  humani  docebit. 

o 

J.  G.  EICHHORN  hora  IX.  epistolas  Paullinas  et  hora  X. 
Psalmos  interpretabitur,  hora  XI.  fcr'per  hebd.  linguae  ebraeae  et  ter 
linguae  aralicue  fundamcnta  tradet,  h.  V.  historiam  recentioran  enar- 
rabit. 

JEREM.  NIC.  EYRING  hora  II.  post  mcrid.  Institutiones 
linguae  Hebraicae  iliustrabit,  comite  Schroedero  et  adiuncta  interpre- 
tandi  exercitatione ;  hora  VI.  vesp.  historiam  litterariam  enarrabit. 
Priuatis^mas  lectiones  interpretandis  gr.  ct  lat.  scriptoribus  et  instituen- 
dis  commentandi  et  disputandi  exercitationibus  addixit. 

JER.  DAV.  REUSS  Historiam  vniuersae  rei  litterariae  tradet. 
Quatuor  per  hebdomadem  diebus  dabit  notitiam  librorum  quibus  hiS' 
toria  Germaniae  continctur. 
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TH.  CHR.  TYCHSEN  horn  IX.  Psalmos  interprctabitur;  hora  X. 
Archaeologiam  Hebraeorinn  tradi  t ;  hora  I.  Arabici  sermonis  elementa. 
Lectiones  publicas  e  tabula  indicet. 

CHR.  GUiL.  MITSCHERLICH  hora  I.  Horatii  Scrmones  ct  Epis- 
tolas :  hora  III.  Xenopkonfeos  aliquot  libellos  interprttabitur. 

HENR.  MAURIT.  GOTTL.  GRELLMANN,  pnuatim  tradet  h. 
Xl-Xll.  histor.  praecipitor.  Siatumii  Euiypae,  dnce  spittleui  libro ; 
hora  III-IV.  Statisticen  Germaniae,  eiusquc  praccipuor.  Statuum  speci- 
alium,  duce  suo  brcviario.      Publicas  lectiones  alio  loco  indicabit. 

JO.  THEOPH.  BUHLE  publice  disputationrs  philusophicas  vel  latino 
vel  sermone  vernaculo  habendas  hora  auditoribus  commoda  moderabi- 
tur.  Priuatim  tradet  hora  IX-X.  quinis  dicbus  Logiccn  ct  Metaphy- 
sicen  ;  hora  XI-XII.  Acstheticen  cum  elegaiitioruin  literarum  historia 
iunctam;  hora  Il-lil,  Psychologiam  empiricam  in  vsum  coruni,  qui 
arti  medicae  student.  Profitetur  quoque  operani  suam  institutione  philo- 
sophica  priuatissime  vti    cupientibus. 

A.  H.  L.  HEEREN  tradet  hora  IlI-IV.  Historiam  antiqnam  seu 
vniuersulem  ad  ductuni  compendii  sui ;  hora  IV-V.  Historiam  praeci- 
puorum  statuum  Eurupac,  turn  regnoruni  turn  rcruin  publicarum. 

JOANNES  TOBIAS  MAYER  hora  .Xl-XII.  mathcseos  applicatae 
partes  mechamcas  et  opticas  tradet.  Hora  II-III.  Physicam  experimen- 
talem  ad  novissimam  compendii  Erxlcbiani  editionem,  et  hora  IV-V. 
Astronomiain,  Geographiam  physicam  ac  Meteorologiam  ad  cundem 
librum  docebit. 

RECITATIONES    EXTRAORDINARIAE. 
ORDINIS  IVRECONSVLTORVM. 

GiiNTIIERUS  HENRICUS  DE  BERG  horaVIII-IX.  ins  feudale. 
ex  compcndio  b.  eohmeri;  hora  \-\\.  processum  Imperii,  iunctis 
exercitationibus  practicis,  ex  suo  compcndio;  hora  V-VI.  historiam 
I.  R.  G.  duce  111.  puTTERO  tradet. 

JUSTUS  CHRISTOPHORUS  LEIST  D.  hora  X-XI.  lus  ecclesias- 
ticum  ;  hora  IV-V.  itemquc  die  Saturni  hora  I-II.  historiam  Imperii 
Romano-Germanici,  habita  simul  ratione  internae  historiae  iuris  publici 
aeque  ac  priuati,  tradet. 

MEDICORVM. 

GEORG.  WARDENBURG  hora  VIII-IX.  matutin.  diebus  lov. 
Vener,  et  Saturn,  m^rborum  vencrcorum  patkologiam  et  therapiam  ex- 
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plicabit ;  hora  VIII-IX.  niatutin.  Semioticen  tradct,  cum  pradicis 
demonstrationibiis  coniunctam,  diebus  Lun.,  Mart,  et  Mercur. ;  hora  1- 
III.  diebus  Mart.,  Merc,  lov.  et  Saturn,  Clinicvm  suum  priuatum 
medico-c/iirurgiaim  coutinuahh  ;  hora  V-V^I.  pomerid.  quinquies  per 
hebd.  Mtdicinam  forensem  et  pnlitiam  viedica7n  cum  demonstrationibus 
anatomicis,  exercitationibus  in  elaboraicdis  iudiciis  mcdicis  ct  inspectione 
cadmierum  coniunctas,  tradet. 

CIIRISTOPH.  LUD.  GUIL.  CAPPEL  D.  hora  X.  Patkolngiam 
generalem  adiectafebrium  ductri/ia  tradet;  hora  III.  diebus  Lun.  ct  lov. 
praecepta  Physiologiae  generaliora  ;  diebus  Mart,  et  Venet.  Bvunonis 
systema  medicinae,  cum  epicrisi ;  diebus  Mercur.  et  Saturn,  mtthodum 
asphyxiae  medendi,  Icgibus  Socictatis  sotericae  satisfacturus  ;  hora  IV. 
Examinatorhim  de  Therapia  speciali  cum  casuistico  coniu7ictuin 
instituet. 

PHILOSOPHORVM. 

C.  F.  ^YXYYYjK priuatim  docebit;  hora  VIII.  Mathesin  applicatam; 
hora  X.  Mathesin  pur  am,  Arithmeticam  et  Trigonojnetriam  ad  suam 
mcthodum  ;  Geometriam  ad  euclidem  ;  hora  XI.  Algcbram  ad  suam 
methodum  ;  hora  VI.  Astronomiam,  cum  vsu  et  expositionc  Instrumcn- 
torum  in  Specula  astronomica  Regia. 

G.  C.  MuLLER  publico  hora  X-XI.  Arit/oneticam,  Geometriam  et 
Trigonometrium  planam.  duce  b.  kaestnero  quinquies  per  hebdoma- 
dem  tradet.  Priuatim  Architecturam  ciuiletn,  Architecturam  pontiji- 
cialem  tkeurefico-practicam,  Hydrctechnicam,  scientias  militares  vel  alia 
desiderantibus  dabit. 

JO.  CHRIST.  DANIEL  WILDT;7rma^w«  docebit  hora  X.  Mathesin 
puram  ;  hora  XI.  Mathesin  applicatam;  hora  III.  Physicam  experi- 
mentalem  ;  hora  IV.  Aatronomiam  et  Gcograph%a7n  physicam,  Meteoro- 
losiam  et  Theoriam  tclluris. 

G.  SARTORIUS,  priuatbrt  hora  XI.  tradet  politiccn  vniuersam, 
cuius  prima  pars  agit  de  constituenda,  secunda  pars  autem  de  adminis- 
tranda  republica,  vulgo  (Police:  in  the  depart?ne7it  of  the  public  ac- 
cou7its  of  finance. J  secundum  libros  suos ;  hora  V.  histo7'iam  et 
stati&ticen  regnoru7n  Europae  exponet.  Publicas  lectio/ies  suo  tempore 
indicabit. 

FRIDERICUS  BOUTERWEK  hora  IX.  lus  naturae  et  ge7itium 
illustrabit ;  hora  X.  Logicen  et  Metaphysicen,  i.  e.  pri7)cipia  theoretica 
cogTiitionis  hu7nanae  exponet  ex  libro  suo:  ( Ele7ne7its  of  speculative 
philosophy.)  hora  V.  vcsp.  tradet  Aestheticam  cum  litteratura 
artium  clegaTitiorum,  imprimis  po'eseos  ;  hora  VI.  vesp.  diebus  Martis 
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et   Ven.  praeaepia  sfj/li  da.h'\t  et  exerciiia  bene  scribendi  in   liugua  ver- 
nacula  instiuet. 

JO.  DOMINIC.  FIORILLO,  hora  VIII.  tradet  Architecturam 
cimlem,et  exercitiadelineaiidijlgurasarckitectonicas  adiuiiget;  hora  I. 
de  Architectura  Graeccrum  ct  Romanorum  aget,  habita  simul  ratione 
pulchritudinis  et  7nagnificentiae,  quas  in  illorum  aedificiis  admiramur. 
Priuatissime  Historiam  artis  picturiae,  statuariae  et  sculpturae  gemma- 
rum  etc.,  ex  quo  tempore  artes  restnuratae  sunt,  cum  vsu  chalcographici 
apparatus  Bibliothecae  Academicae,  enarrabit.  Docet  etiam  artem 
dclineandi  et  pingendi,  theorctice  et  practice,  adiunctis  fundaraentis 
opticas  picturariae. 

CAR.  TRAUG.  GOTTLOB  SCHOENEMANN  D.,  Artem  Diplo- 
maticam  et  Praxin  Archiualem,  I.  per  ferias,  trinis  per  diem  horis : 
II.  PER  IPSUM  SEMESTRE,  hora  II-IIL,  sou  alia  commoda,  quinis  die- 
bus,  ex  Compendio  suo  docebit,  atque  extrcitia  auditorum  in  exemplis 
in  Codice  suo  practice  :  Codex fiir  die  pract.  Diplomatik,  Getting,  bey 
Dieterich  1800.  propositis,  nee  non  et  speciminibiis  aere  cxpressis  et 
originalibus^  moderabitur.  Hora  IV-V.  Historiam  Imperii  Romano-Ger- 
manic i  j  hora  X-Xl.  lus  ecclesiasticum ;  hora.  Xl-Wl.  Encyclopaediam 
historicam,  m\  ductum  Sciagraphiae:  Grundriss  einer  Encyclop'ddie  der 

hist.  IVissenschaJten,   Getting,  bey    Dieterich    1799-  quinquics   tradet. 

JPublicis  loctionibus    Comparationem   iuris   publici   territorialis    trium 

rnaximc  iiisignium    Imperii  Germanici  terrarum,  Saxoniae  Electoralis  ct 

Ducatuum  Mceltnbui  gici  et  JFiirtcmbergici  instituct. 

»*  ****** 

Artem  equestrem  discere  qui  cupiunt.  iis  adest  hippodromus  spatiosus, 
benigne  instructus,  et  periussimus  rei  equebtris  Magister,  lo.  Henr. 
Ayrervs,  qui  etiam  artem  veterinariam^r«uo^///j  sub  CoUe^ii  practici  no- 
mine tradet. 

Cultissimorum  Europae  populorum  linguas  ac  literas  tradent  Lectores 
inteUigentes  doctique,  iique  lectionum  suarum  rationem  tempusque  loco 
solito  indicabunt. 

Saltationem  arviorumque  tractandorum  artem  stipendiis  regiis  auctorati 
Magistri  decent. 
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A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 

But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.       Dryden. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  C::.ASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  surest  way  of  promoting  what  is  good,  is  to  correct  what  is  bad. 
In  application  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim  to  the  case  of  classical  litera- 
ture, I  have  taken  upon  me  to  endeavonr  to  cut  short  in  its  career  a 
VOL.  IX.     CI.  Jl.  No.  XVII.  C 
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mistaken  taste,  which  is  known  to  be  somewhat  prevalent  in  certaiu 
schools  and  seiuinarics.  It  is  therefore  rny  earnest  request  that  you 
will  give  our  nascent  bards  lo  understand  that  all  verse  is  not  j)oetry ; 
and  that  it  is  not  by  putling  and  Ijiowing  witli  epithets,  or  languishing 
in  the  delicate  sifig-song  of  "verdant  vales,"  that  excellence  in  poetical 
composition  is  to  be  attained  : — 

Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and  where  thei/  most  abound. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  r  ar  eh f  found. 
Out  of  pity  to  the  author  of  the  poem  (if  poem  it  may  be  called) 
which  we  have  in  our  eye,  or  his  instructor,  or  both,  we  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  marking  down  in  the  gross  such  of  its  faults  as  are  to  our 
present  purpose,  rather  than  try  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  a 
perusal  of  the  composition  itself. 

Insnevit  pater  oplimus  hoc  me, 
Ut  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  qnctqae  notando. 
Ea!  et  ecce  ! 
. Puroureas  boras 


Auratce  testudiais  

Gelido  antro  

Terribilis  litui  ■ 

Lcves  strepitus  - — ■ — 

Amrenani  umbram  — — 

Aurea  muuera  • 

Perpetuus  decor  • 

Blanda  domiua  

Aversis  luniinibns  

Koscida  p'ascua  

Pailentis  Lunse  ■ 

Placidi  luctus 

Perfiisum— spirantem— vultum 

Purpureos  tlores  — — - 

Fallaces  corollas  

Ad-\er3i  fati 

IMedio  turbine  

Placidani  opem  ■ 

8acrce  lampadis  • 

Ilepercuss4  luce  - — - 

Nota  gaudia  

Arnica  umbrd  ' 

Decoro  sjk?cuIo  • 

Vitrea  [loca]  ponti  

Coeraleos  sinus  • 

Gratior  hospes  ■• — — 

Furtivo  gressu  ■ 

Dulce  sodalitium  

Ignara  littora 

Splcndeiifes  turres 

Rigua  convalle 

iEtlierium  ignem  ■ — — 

Trt^uiula  luce  

G'elidos  saltus  


Aoniis  puellis 

Fera  priclia 

Ilecentia  prata 

.'Etherios  laticcs 

Virgineis  ocellis 

Intemeranda  juventiis 

Gratibsiina  proles 

Pia  nympha 

Nigros  salt  us 

1  acita  honi 

Ambrosia  aspergin» 

Picturat^i  inna 

Viridis  amaranth! 

Cana  tempora 

Dubia  nubib 

Cienialis  [Musa] 

Pulcherrinia — iiiers — acies 

Pallenlern  igneni 

Occiduaia  horam 

Taciti  Vesperis 

^  acuarn  mentem 

'Frenniiam  jubar 

Huniida  [loca] 

Auralam  hiceni 

Maturior  a^tas 

Viridis  juvent-.e 

Veteres  amores 

Rutilo  verlice 

Arboreio  \/i?- 

Blandus  calor 

Longo  ordine 

Melioris  vit;c 

Ccusoia  dmatta 
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Priori  studio 

Souanfes — placiJi — Z^phyri 

Teiieio  cespite 

Grauiineuni  viretum 

Securus  [ego] 

Cunclani  spem 

Dulces — niveos — dies 

Salieiis— liberior — animus 

Pallida  niacies 

Purpureis  floribus 

Va;2;as  mibes 

Nilido  ore 

Roseo  ortu 

Ingeiuuis  Honor 

Candida  Siniplicitas 

Extremal  CaniceaEe 

Felix  tu 

Aonidiim  [puellaruui] 

Sancta  Parens 

iEtlierias  auras 

Huinida  prata 

Nota  vada 

Spumantem  pateram 

Exiguam  avenani 

Immenior  [il!c,  pocta  sc] 

Extrenia  dona 

Exsequiale  nielos 

And  all  this  verboseness  and  parade  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
few  lines  !  Olie  !  jam  satis  est, 
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Chara  loca  — 

Tacitis  luniinibus  — 

Exiguis  susurris  — 

Surgens — florentior — herba 

Amata  ulnio  — 

Aurea  somnia  — 

Ardeiitis  juventee  -^ 

Viridantia  tempora  — 

Puro  pectore  — 

Blaudo  Zephyro  — 

Liqm'do  ajthere  • — 

Crastina  lux  — 

Moranteni  lachryinam  — 

Felices  [vos]  — 
Sercnai  frontis 

Amabilis  ardor  — 

Pia  Musa  — 

Optima  nutrix  — 

Tenues  corollas  ■ — 

Emeritus  sacerdos  — 

Moriens — albus — olor  — 

Tremulis  cantibus  -- 

Materna  unda  — 

Pleno — Pierio — amore  — 

Dulcis  Etonae  — 

Canoras  nugas  — 

Lacrymans  [poeta  sc]  — 
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Tractent  fabrilia  fahii. 
To   THE  Editor  cf  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  my  rejily  to  an  article  on  Bcntlej/'s  CalUmachus,  Class.  Jovrn, 
No.  xiii.  p.  101.  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  that  the  edition  of 
that  author  commonly  attributed  to  Dr.  Bentley  was  the  production  of 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley.  Since  Aviiting  that  reply,  I  have  met 
with  the  following  passage  in  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Botryer,  which  [ 
will  beg  leave  to  quote  at  full  length.  "  Thomas  Btntky  published 
Cicero  de  Finibus  in  171 S,  and  Ccesar's  Commentaries  in  1742.  He  also 
published  a  CalUmachus  ;  and  not  his  truly  great  Uncle,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  «  Biographia  Britannica.' " 
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These,  unless  vvc  are  very  much  mistaken,  are  the  only  classical 
works  published  by  the  Doctor's  nephew.  With  respect  to  two  out  of 
the  three,  Mr.  Dibdiu  in  his  Introduction  to  the  knoivledge  of  rare  and 
valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  has  been  unfortunate 
enough ;  having  never  once  made  mention  of  the  Ccesar^  nor  given  us 
any  mark,  by  which  we  might  have  known  that  the  Callimarhus  was 
not  '  Dr.  Bcntley's.  In  his  account  of  the  De  Finihus  he  has  exhibited 
due  correctness  ;  having  derived  bis  information  from  Ernesti,  Fabr. 
B.  L.  t.  i.   l%\.note  5. 

And  even  this  might  have  been  excused  : — but  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  Bibliographer's  account  oi Fabtr's  edition  of  Aristojihanes  1 — which 
by  the  way,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  lie  should  have  de- 
nominated Faber's ;  when  he  mig'it  have  gathered  from  the  title  page, 
as  well  as  the  preface,  of  the  volume,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  from 
the  pen  of  Faber,  but  a  series  of  notes  on  the  'Ex.><.Arjfncil^ovara.t,  together 
with  a  Latin   version  of  that  play.      Had   the  bibliographer  read  the 
preface  to  the  work,  he  would  have  there  met  with  informatiou  to  the 
following  effect ;  viz.   that  the  edition,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  text,  the 
Latin  version  which  accompanies  it,  the  list  of  fragments  from  the  lost 
comedies,  the  Index  vocum  et  versunm  Proverbiulium,  and  the  Notee 
in  Aristo'phanem,  excerptce  ex  variis  Lectionibus,  Sfc.  is  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  one  published  at  Leyden  in    l624  ;  and  that  the  additional  part 
consists  of  notes  and  observations  on  the  difllrent  plays  collected  from 
various  commentators,  together  with  Tanaquil  Faber's  annotations  on 
the  'EKKXr^aixCova-cci  and  Latin  version  of  that  play.  This  is  so  distinctly 
sionitied  in  the  title  page,  that  even  the  blind  might  have  seen.     We 
o^ivethe  words.      "  Acctsserunt  huic  editioni  notas  et  observationes  ex 
variis  autoribus  collects.     Ut  et  nova  versio  EKKAH2IAZOTSX2N  a 
Tan.  Fabro  tacta  cum  doclissimis  ejusdem  in  eandem  Comoediam  notis." 
Here  too  we  conceive  is  proof  (if  proof  were  wanting)  that  Faber  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  editing  of  the  volume. 

In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  the  jiublisher  availed  himself  of  the 
help  and  assistance  of  JF<7/^«'/m MS  Wilhelmiiis  and  Theodorus  Triglan- 
dius,  and  more  particularly  of  the  former,  by  whom  all  the  Observa- 
tiones in  Aristophanem  were  collected  ;  so  that  the  real  title  of  the  vo- 
lume would  be  "  Aristophanes  Wilhtlmii"'  or  "  Aristophanes  Wilhelmii 
et  Triglandii."  Faber  s  notes  and  version  were  supplied  from  an 
epistle  of  his  to  Elias  Boherelius. 

But  what  says  our  bibliographer  ?  "  This  work  is  compiled  chiefly 
from  Scaliger's  edition,  and  corttains  the  critical  notes  and  Latin  version 
of  Ecclesiazusarus, '  (risum  teneatis?)  with  the  animadversions  of 
Faber:  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  Scaliger's  edition."  Dibd.  Introd.  Sfc. 
S^c.  second  edit.  p.  36.  7wte. 

As  to  the  coraparative  accuracy  of  the  two  editions,  we  will,  for  the 
present,  withhold  our  opinion.      But,  at  the  same  time,  since  we  have 

'  Where  arev\'e  to  look  fur  an  account  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Maniiius,  or  that 
published  at  Sirasburg  by  Stceber  ? 

;;  *  This  we  conceive  to  be  an  error  of  the  press ;  for  in  Mr.  D.'s  3rd  editioit 
it  is  Eccksiazousai.     Edit. 
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shown  pretty  clearly  that  the  bibliographer  knew  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  volume,  can  he  expect  us  to  give  him  credit  for  liaving  read  over 
the  two,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  compariii!;  their  intrinsic  correctness] 
^Jo  ; — we  cannot  believe  that  the  golden  hours  of  the  bibliographei 
should  be  so  dully,  so  stupidly,  and  so  unprotitably  eniplt-yed.  By 
dint  of  logic  was  it  that  he  escaped  this  loathsome  drudgery.  He 
reduced  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  drag  out  from  its  lurking-hole  into  the  light.  And 
who  shall  deny  the  reasouableness  of  it  ? 

Ail  the  reprints  are  more  inaccurate  than  their  originals. 

But  the  text  of  Faber's  [viz.  Wilhelraius's]  Aristophanes  is  reprinted 
from  Sculiger's. 

Therefore  Faber's  [viz.  Wilhelmius's]  Aristophanes  is- not  so  accurate 
as  Scaliger's. 

A  new  sort  of  logic  this  ! — 

1814.  S.  S.  T. 
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Some  of  our  Readers  have  inquired  why  one  part  of  our  original 
promise  to  the  Public  has  not  been  fulfilled,  "  Literary  Anec- 
dotes." The  best  answer  we  can  make  is  to  offer  a  specimen  of 
an  article  of  that  nature.  We  therefore  intreat  the  favor  of  our 
Correspondents  to  turn  over  the  neglected  corners  of  their  desks 
or  of  their  memories,  and  to  furnisli  us  with  short  Literary  Anec- 
dotes or  Observations,  Critical  Notes,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  or  any 
short  literary  articles  of  an  interesting  quality. 

We  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  word  Anecdotes  to  its  primary 
meaning;  we  shall  insert  extracts  from  other  publications,  that 
may  inform  the  younger,  and  amuse  the  maturer,  and  not  disgust 
the  learned  reader.  The  man  of  the  most  extensive  information 
will  not  be  displeased  in  seeing  what  he  knew  before  ;  he  will  pass 
over  without  fastidiousness  what  may  be  instructive  or  entertaining 
to  others. 

'Indocti  discant,  et  ament  meminisse  periti  ' 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  the  authority,  if  the  authenticity 
is  ascertained  :  the  memory  often  retains  a  fact  or  an  observation , 
without  recollecting  the  source  from  which  it  flowed. 
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Iliad.  N.  S\6. 

All  Horner's  Editors  and  Commentators  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
verse.  It  is  considered  by  many  as  not  genuine.  Bentley  wrote  £(  >ca). 
Oil  account  of  the  uncommon  occurrence  of  nou  £(.  See  Heyne's  note, 
ad  locum. 

Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  the  verse  is  that  xa< 
is  seldom  or  never  made  ion^  before  an  undiganimated  vowel.  This 
position  occurs,  in  O.  2.90-  AAAa  ri^  aurs  Sscov  spf^ucaTO  not  sVa- 
tvcrsv—  1  he  verse  is  so  obviously  iniiarmonious  for  the  same  reason,  that 
BentJey  proposes  Kolys  crixc-sv.  Two  other  instances  are  found  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Odysseyj  which  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
the   common  practice. 

Ruhnkenius,  Epist.  Crit.  I.  asserts  that  to  lengthen  noii  before  a 
vowel  is  "  pra^tcr  bonorutn  poetaruni  consuetudinem."  He  accord- 
ingly corrects  v.  ^/^  of  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  ojg  s'ntovcra  6sa,  [jAyafjo; 
xsc)  £1^0$  dtjisi-.pB,  into  /xfysOoc  rs  xa)  slco;.  But  that  great  criticseenis 
not  to  have  observed  that  this  alteration  is  faulty,  because  slhg  is 
digammated. 

Corneille  had  received  many  benefits  and  n>any  injuries  from  his 
Patron,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  At  the  death  of  the  Minister,  the 
Poet  wrote  the  following  lines : 

Qu'on  parle  raal  ou  bien  dii  fanieux  Cardinal, 
Ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  nen  dirout  jamais  rieu ; 
II  m'a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  nial, 
II  m'a  fait  trop  de  nial  pour  en  dire  du  bien. 


The  eftect  of  time  on  language  is  to  shorten  pronunciation,  as  well 
as  words  and  j)hrases.  Of  this  the  French  tongue  affords  many  instances. 
Fornierly  the  last  syllable  in  fivois,  mirois  was  a  diphthong,  pronoun- 
ced as  in  mois.  Such  was  the  sound  of  the  diphlhong  in  Frav^ois, 
Ans:lois.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  those  words  softened  those 
syllables  into  simple  sounds,  Angles,  Frances.  Polcnois  was  pronoun- 
ced in  the  original  manner  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  when  the 
closer  connexion  between  France  and  Poland  introduced  the  sound  of 
Polones.  Voltaire,  wishing  to  c^stablish  a  greater  analogy,  wrote 
Anglais,  Francais,  j  avals,  ^c* 

A  similar  abbreviation  took  place  in  the  expression,  en  dcpit  de  ses 
aidans,  in  spite  of  his  aiders,  hi  process  of  time  it  became  en  depit 
de  ses  dans.  As  dans  has  the  same  sound  as  dens,  the  English  have 
adopted  the  strange  expression  of  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 


The  Phoenicians,  before  the  Christian  aia,  niade  frequent  voyages 


'  ile  has  beta  followed  by  many  writers.     Sec  p.  163.  et  scq,  of  this  No. 
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to  the  Western  parts  of  England,  and  the  other  British  Islands,  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  ot  Cassilerides.  The  articles  ot'  com- 
merce, which  England  furnished,  were,  according  to  Strabo,  corn, 
cattle,  gold,  silver,  skins,  dogs,  iron,  lead  and  tin.  Tiie  trade  was 
so  lucrative,  that  tlic\  did  not  suffer  the  knowledge  of  it  to  reach 
other  nations.  'I'he  master  of  a  Pliocnician  sliij),  once  perceiving 
Jiin)self  followed  l>y  a  lloinan  vessel,  chose  rather  to  run  his  own  ship 
on  the  rocks,  and  thus  make  a  wreck  of  both,  than  to  suffer  the 
]tomans  to  obtain  the  intelligence  which  they  desired.  lie  fortunate- 
ly saved  his  life,  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  his  countrymen  for 
Lis  patiiotic  contempt  of  danger. 

During  the  horrors  of  the  ErencJi  revolution,  when  even  flic  peace- 
ful walks  of  literature  were  filled  with  blood,  when  a  celebrated  che- 
mist and  an  illustrious  physiognomist  were  doomed  to  perish,  a  poet 
was  sentenced  to  the  guillotine  in  a  ]>roviucial  town  of  France.  While 
the  preparations  were  making  for  his  execution,  he  engaged  an  artist 
to  take  his  portrait  to  be  sent  to  his  wife  and  children.  lie  wrote 
under  it  the  following  affecting  lines  : 

Ne  vous  6tonnez  pas,  oh  jets  charnians  et  doux. 
Si  un  air  de  tristesse  o])s<nircit  mon  visage  ; 
Lorsqu  'un  savant  crayon  dessinait  cet  ouvrage. 
On  dressait  I'echaffaud,  et  je  j)eusais  c\  vous. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  add  tlie  translation  by  a  young  lady,  because 
we  think  it  in  elegance  and  simplicity  equal  to  the  original. 

Wonder  not,  objects  of  my  foiulest  care, 
]f  these  pale  looks  the  lines  of  sadness  wear  ; 
For  while  the  |jainter's  art  my  features  drew, 
I  saw  my  scaffold,  and  I  thought  of  you  ! 

Whenever  Bossuet  undertook  to  write  one  of  those  Funeral  Oraticuis, 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  read  the  Ili;id  in  the  original, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  '  to  light  his  lamp  at  the  rays  of  the  sun.' 

Ariosto  being  asked  why  he,  who  had  described  so  many  sumptuous 
palaces  in  his  poetry,  should  build  so  small  and  so  simple  a  dwelling 
for  himself,  answered  that  it  was  much  easier  to  make  a  collection  of 
words  than  of  stones.     He  placed  this  inscription  over  his  house: 

Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  nieo  sed  tamen  are,  Domus. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  Grecian  history  was  written  in  verse.  Cad- 
mus the  Milesian,  Hecata;us  and  Phorecydes  first  dropt  the  metre, 
and  wrote  in  prose,  not  A\ithout  occasionally  retaining  the  "  disject  i 
membra  poetce."  In  reading  Livy's  Romnn  Hisfon/,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  the  wrihu-  of  this  article,  that  the  great  Historian  hiid 
similar  poetical  chronicles  for  the  materials  of  the  lirst  part  of  his 
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noik,  as  some  of  his  sentences,  with  a  little  alteration  aad  transposition, 
easily  run  into  verse.  The  earliest  chronicles  and  histories  were  writ- 
ten in  verse,  and  committed  to  memory.  Among  savage  tribes,  the 
actions  of  their  Gods  and  heroes,  and  the  remarkable  events  of  their 
nation  made  a  principal  part  of  their  songs.  These  songs,  on  the 
introduction  of  letters,  were  first  recorded  for  the  recollection  of  the 
present,  and  for  the  information  of  a  future,  age. 


Since  the  enorniilies  committed  in  Rome  by  the  French,  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  Sonnet  of  Girolamo  Preti  on  the  comparative  state  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  city  is  become  still  more  appropriate  than 
when  it  was  written. 

Qui  fij  quella  di  Tmperio  antica  sede, 
Temuta  in  pace,  e  trionfai.te  in  guerra. 
Fu,  perch'  altro  che  in  loco  hor  non  si  rede, 
Quella  che  Roma  fii,  giace  sotterra. 

Queste  cui  1'  herba  copre  e  calca  il  piede, 
Fur  moli  al  ciel  vicine,  ed  hor  son  terra. 
Roma,  chel  mondo  vinse,  al  tempo  cede, 
Che  i  piani  inalza,  e  che  I'altezze  al  terra. 

Roma  in  Roma  non  e:  Vulcano  e  Marte 
La  grandezza  di  Roma  a  Roma  han  tolta, 
Struggendo  I'opre  di  natura  e  di  arte. 

Volto  sossopra  il  mondo,  e'n  polvo  e  volta, 
t  fra  rpieste  mine  a  terra  sparte 
In  se  stessa  cade,  morta  e  sepolta. 


At  the  first  representation  of  Voltaire's  (Edipe  in  1718,  the  witty 
and  licentious  Piron  almost  occasioned  the  downfal  of  it  by  one  of 
those  plaiscmteries,  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Theatre 
opened  on  that  occasion  with  repairs  and  fresh  decorations.  Over 
the  curtain  were  observed  these  letters :  O.  T.  P.  Q.  M.  V.  D. 
Every  one  was  incpiisitive  to  know  the  meaning  of  it.  Piron,  who 
happened  to  be  i)resent,  received  a  particular  application  for  informa- 
tion. After  some  affected  hesitation,  he  whispered,  as  a  profound 
secret,  to  a  few  present:  (Edipe  Tragrdie  Pitoyable 
Que  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donne.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
secret  had  made  the  tour  of  the  Theatre  ;  and  the  play  was  not  suffer- 
ed to  proceed  until  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  mysterious  let- 
ters were  the  initials  of  Omne  Tulit  Punctum  Qui  Miscuit 
Vtile  DuLcr.— It  is  well  known  that  this  play  laid  the  foundation 
of  Voltaire's  dramatic  fame  ;  it  was  represented  forty-five  times  suc- 
cessively. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our  readers  in  Corn- 
wall some  account  of  the  present  state  of  tlie  Cornish  language.     It 
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is  said  by  some  to  be  totally  extinct.  But  uot  many  years  ago  there 
were,  it  is  asserted,  five  or  six  persons  in  the  village  ^  Mousehole, 
who  could  converse  in  it. 

C.  Maecenas,  according  to  Pliny,  did  not  sleep  during  the  three  last 
years  of  his  life.  To  that  infirmity  the  Poet  Bourbon  was  subject  in 
a  still  higher  degree.  He  seldom  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sleep.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  Epitaphs : 

Pervigilis  tandem  laxatus  carcere  vitee, 
Borbonius  campos  cessit  ad  Elysios. 

Illic  populea  dormit  securus  in  umbra, 
Posthabitis  vatum  lusibus  atque  focis. 

Vos,  Orpheu,  Musa?,  viro  ne  rumpite  soninuni, 
Huuc  oculis  nunquani  senserat  ante  suis. 


Traxit  in  angusta  qui  tot  quinquennia  cella, 
Pervigil,  infirnio  corpore,  Borbonius, 

Extrenuuu  media  gustans  in  morte  soporem, 
O  bone,  ait,  tandem  dormio :  vita,  vale. 

In  the  third  Satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  line  107,  the  offen- 
sive word  has  been  in  some  expurgated  editions  changed  to  mulier. 
In  a  beautiful  little  edition  of  Horace,  lately  printed  in  this  country, 
a  new  reading  of  this  line  occurs,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  authority  in  any  MS.  or  edition,  and  of  which  it  would  be 
curious  to  investigate  the  origin  : 

"  Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  Sanadon  teterrima  belli" 

To  prove  the  antiquity  of  an  accented  pronunciation  in  the  Greek 
language,  among  many  passages  in  the  Greek  writers,  the  curious 
instance,  recorded  by  Ulpian,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Oration  of 
Demosthenes  ttso]  (j-rs<pccyO'j,  although,  in  the  words  of  Taylor,  "  nenii- 
nem  fugif,  qui  de  accentibus  scripsit,"  may  not  be  known  to  all  our 
younger  readers.  Demosthenes  is  endeavouring  to  fix  the  charge  of 
bribery  on  iEschines,  whom  lie  represents  as  corrupted  by  Philip  and 
by  Alexander,  and  consequently  their  hireling  and  not  their  friend  or 
guest.  Of  his  assertion  he  is  willing  to  submit  the  truth  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  assembly.     JNlicrScoroy  syu'j  as  Ttoors^oy   ^iXiTTTroy,  xai   vSv 

But,  as  if  he  were  correcting  himself,  he  adds :  [j^aKKov  5'  iyM  roJS' 
VTTso  (Tou  TTOJijcrw.  He  indeed  puts  the  question  to  the  people,  but  with 
an  artifice,  which  he  knew  would  be  successful :  itozB^Qv  vjuv,  w  oiySfSi 
'A^Y/xlot,  (j^la-^Mto;  Alc-^ivTjg,  -^  ^svo;  slvxi  'AXb^xvS^ou  SoksI  ;  he  pur- 
posely placed  the  accent  improperly  on  the  autipenultima,  instead  of 
the  last  syllable  of  ij-ia-Quiroc, — in  the  words  of  Ulpian,  skcuv  e(3ao^(i- 
^iGSv, — in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  peo{)le  from  the  question 
to  the  pronunciation.  This  had  the  desired  effect  ;  the  accurate  ears 
of  the  Athenians  were  struck  with  tiie  mistake ;  to  correct  it,  they 
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called  out  ijj7^mto^,  [JAo-^xrlg,  from  every  part  of  tlie  assembly.  AfFec- 
tJHg  to  receive  the  word  as  the  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the 
guilt  of  iEschiues,  he  cries  out  :  dxnuaig  a,  x'syrjcri  ;  — 

Taylor  appears  to  doul^t  the  truth  of  the  account,  although  he  ac- 
knowledges that  "  erat  iu  eo  populo  aurium  quvedam  religio,  quK  uon 
louge  abhorreret  a  tali  hi?(oria."  The  reader  is  referred  to  his  note 
on  the  pas^'age,  and  to  I'rimatt's  defence  of  LMpian,  in  his  Defence  of 
an  occenfed  pronunciation  of  Greek  prose. 


PODAGER    T1N0STT3. 

Tentatum  podagra  senem  Vacenam, 
Nee  vtni  tanien  abstinentioreni, 
Visens  Archigencs,  amice,  dixit, 
i'ado  parccro,  si  ^apis,  memento, 
Fons  est  ilic  tuie  unicus  podagras. 
Audivit  placide  scnex  monentem, 
Et  grates,  specie  probantis,  egit. 
Verimi  post  aliquot  dies  reversus 
Ad  aegruni  Mcdiciis,  scyphos  at  iilnm 
Vertenlem  reperit  meraciores  : 
Eho,  quid  facis  ?  inquit.     At  Vacerra  ; 
Foutem  sicco  uiea?,  ut  vides,  podagriw. 

Idem  Grace. 

El  fx^  «7r'  a.>CQr,TOv  6ujU,ov  e^m  (Bpoi/,io'j. 
Toy  S'  «o  jW-aXAoy  olei  tt/voo,  ^gofji^iov  yaq  oKsatracy 
O'lai  rrj'J  Ttr^yriv  rr,i  "KatLyor^^  oXicyai. 


Idem  G alike. 
Sur  peine  de  la  goute  un  ISIedecin  m'ordonne 

De  quitter  I'usaqje  du  vin  ; 
Moi,  loin  de  renoncer  a  ce  jus  si  divin, 

J'acheve  de  vuider  ma  tonne. 
Laquais,  vite  a  grands  i^ots  remplis  moi  ce  crystal ; 

8i  le  vin  engendre  la  goute, 
Boire  jusqu'  a  la  lie  est  le  secret  sans  doute 

De  tarir  la  source  du  nial. 
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NOTICE 

Of  D.  G.  Morliofii  Liber  de  pura  Dictione  Latlua. 

D.  G.  IMoRHOFii  Liber  de  pura  Dictione  Latina,  edidit 
J.  D.  jMoshemius,  et  Notas  adjecit,  Hanov.  1/25,  pp. 
<^9fy,  12mo. 

UuR  readers  will  not  feel  any  surprise  that  Me  should  formally 
notice  a  work  published  at  such  a  distant  period,  when  they  hear 
the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place  the  reader 
may  imagine,  that  because  hu  Library  contains  the  Pofi/histor, 
the  Orafiones  et  Prognunmata,  pubHshed  in  1 698,  and  the 
Uisserlationes  Academiccc  et  Epistoi/cce,  published  at  Hamburgli 
in  10"99,  it  contains  every  detached  work,  which  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  this  profound  scholar,  when  the  fact  is,  that  he  left 
behind  him  some  posthumous  works,  which  were  not  given  to  tlie 
M'orld  for  some  years  after  his  decease,  which  happened  in  1691. 
It  shall  be  our  business  to  lay  a  brief  account  of  them  before  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  next  place,  the  Avork,  with 
which  we  shall  commence  this  promised  Notice,  is  by  no  means 
easily  to  be  procured,  and  though  the  copy  now  in  our  possession 
■was  sold  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Gosset's  Library,  only  for  6s.  6d.,  yet 
the  writer  of  this  Article,  who  has  been  a  great  reader  of  cata- 
logues, has  never  met  widi  it  in  any  other  catalogue,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  in  Brunet's  Manuel  dii  Libraire,  of  Avhich  excellent 
work  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  on  the  authority  of 
ISI.  Renouard,  wlio  wrote  the  account  of  the  Aldine  Classics,  and 
is  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  Paris,  that  an  injproved 
edition  is  now  preparing  at  Paris  by  the  author  himself.  In  the 
last  place,  the  admirable  observations,  and  the  usefid  learning  con- 
tained in  the  book,  have  more  particularly  urged  us  to  do  it,  for 
the  information  of  the  youtliful  scholar. 

We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  citing  the  excellent  Preface 
entire,  that  we  may  at  once  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  origin  of 
this  publication,  and  show  them  the  high  value  which  its  editor  set 
on  it. 

"  Quum  eioqnentice  studia  uuniquam,  nisi  segnifer  et  supine  tracta- 
verini,  nunc  vero,  quaui  sustiiieo,  persona  longe  aliaui  mihi  curaui  iin- 
ponat,  roquirer.t  forte  nonjiuUi,  quid  me  commovcrit,  ut  in  edendo  et 
illu>traud()  libcllo  nonniliii  otii  niei  coilocaveiini,  quern  Gran)nialic(is 
aut  Rhetor  sibi  mehori  Jure  adseruisset.  Eis,  antequani  de  ipso  dJsse- 
rj-'in  libro,  quern  nunc  exire  jubeo,  satis  esse  iaciendiua  opiuor.     AH- 
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quot  elapsi  sunt  anni,  quum  exemplum  ejus  manu  exaratum  dono  niihi 
daret  ex  amicis  aliquis,  liac  lege,   ut,  si  quidem  fieri  posset,   publiei 
juris  facerem.     Recepi  coiiditioneni,   sed  non  unius  generis  negotiis  et 
molestiis  impeditus,  diu  propositum  exsequi  non  potui.     Sticro  vero, 
quo  nunc  fungor,  muneri  prater  omnem  opinionem  nieam  adniotus, 
dura  chartas  lustro,  minusque  necessarias  reraoveo,  hoc  Morhofii  opus- 
culum  in  manus  incidit  et  promissi  simul  memoriara  renovat.     Neque 
tamen  turn  animus  mihi  erat,   curare,   ut  continue  prodiret,  eo  quod 
occupationura  mole  non  tarn  pressum,  quam  prope  obrutura  me  cerne- 
bam.     At  quum  ejus  forte  mentionem  fecissem  apud  virum  laude  mea 
majoreni,  et  Morhofianee  eruditionis  cultorem  eximiuni,   is  hortari  non 
destitit,  ut  editionem  niaturarem,   facileque  auctoritate  sua  permovit, 
ut  horarum,  quus   stveriorihus  eripere  possum  nieditationibus,   non- 
nullas  in  banc  rern  impendereni.     Sufficient  haec,  spero,  depeJlendis 
eoruni  vocibus,   qui   negotium   nie  suscejiisse  fortassis  existimabunt  a 
rationibus   meis   valde  alicnum.     Nunc  de  ipso  libro,  qute  scitu  niibi 
videbuntur    necessaria,   breviter   monebo.      Aliquoties   dum   in   vivis 
esset,  librun:  de  pura  dictione  promisit  vir  numquam  sine  laude  nonii- 
nandus  et  seinpiternum  Cirabrorum  decus,  Dan.   Georg.   Morhofius 
(Libro  de  Patarin.  Liviana  et  alias)  ejus  etiani  testati  sunt  desideriuni 
viri  eruditissimi  (vid.  Acta  Erud.  A.  l6S4..  p.  5J5.).  Verum  priematura 
mors  niagni  hominis  uti  multis  aliis,  ita  liuic  etiani  ejus  consilio  inter- 
cessit.     Morti  tamen  vicinus,  id  quod  non  unus  discipulorum  ejus  mihi 
atfirmavif,   ut  quas  de   eo  argumento  relicturus  esset  chartas,   heeredes 
colligerent,  et  cum  omnibus  comnmnicarent,   si   non  prtecepit,  certe 
permisit.     Hi  itaque  jam   anno   superioris  seculi  nonagesimo  quarto 
librum  hunc  expectari  a  sejusserunt  publice,    sed,  nescio  quibus  de 
caussis,    ultra  projiositum   baud   procesbcrunt.     Ego  post   tot   annos 
quod  illis  facere  non  fuit  integrum,   tandem  cum  multorum,  uti  spero, 
commodo  perficio.     Continet  autem  liber  hie,   pra}ter  observationes 
alias  baud  paucas,  nee  plane  nullius  pretii,  regulas  et  praecepta,  quo- 
rum ope  Latiiiarum   literarurn  studiosus  ad  rectani  et  veram  eloquen- 
tiam,   dictionisque  castitatem  pervenire  queat.     Itaque  commode  in- 
scribi  potuisset,  fnstitiiiiones  Laliute  Lingure :  voce  en'mi  purus,  id 
quod  ex   ipso  patet  initio,   yignificatione  latissima  vir  exiniius  utitur. 
Nobis    minus  justum  visum   fuit,   quern  libro    suo   dederat  indicem 
auctor,  rejicere  et  cum  alio  conunutare.     Cum  his  eloqueutiae  prze- 
ceptis,   praeclaro   instituto   et  laudabili,    notitiam  conjungit  criticam 
librorura  et  auctorum,  ex  quibus  uberior  rerum  hauriri  queat  scientia  ; 
idque  tanto  facit  apparatu  et  diligentia,  ut  vel  hoc  nomine  opusculum 
magnopere    commendari    mereatur.     Neque  fortassis  multum  a   vero 
aberravero,  si  eos,  quorum  est  juventutem  latinis  erudire  iitteris,  non 
male  facturos  esse  dixero  si  ad  ejus  normam  fidei  suee  commissos  insti- 
tuant.     Habent  hie  materiam  studiose  congestam  et  dispositam,  quam 
expolire,  emendare,  et  locupletare  sine  magno  labore  poterunt.     Non 
tam  ego  rerum  expers  sum,  neque  adeo  veri  negligens,  ut  vel  mihi  per- 
suadeam,  vel  aliis  persuadere  cupiani,  ad  perfectionem  proxime  labo- 
rem  hunc  accedere.     Fateor,  ex  eo  satis  patere,  quod  ultimam  parentis 
manum  baud  senserit :  fateor,  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  exaratus  est,  multa, 
qu?e  ad  hoc  genus  pertinent,  a  viris  doctis  scripta  et  excogitata  essC;, 
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quorum  Lie  vestigia  frustra  quaesiveris:  fateor  partem  eoruni,  quje  ad 
Historiam  lingiige  Latiiiae  litteraviara,  pertinent,  in  Polyhistore  quoque 
expositam  esse :  fateor  denique,  puraj  dictionis  leges  noii  raro  ne'di- 
gere  eum,  qui  puree  dictionis  auctor  aliis  esse  studet.  Verum  heec 
omnia  non  prohibere  conteudo,  quo  minus  uberem  ex  ejus  lectione 
fructum  percipiant,  qui  his  rebus  delectantur.  Nzevos  facile  excusabit 
praematurus  viri  egregii  obitus,  qui,  si  ipseniet  hunc  foetum  edidisset, 
longe  nobis  alium  exhibuisset.  Ac  licet  quiedam  hie  extent  ab  aliis 
clarius  aut  eru:]itius  enarrata,  multa  tamen  admista  sunt,  quaj  aliorum 
aut  diligentiani  aut  attentionem  efFugerunt,  multa  quoque,  in  quibus 
nemo  ingeniumet  memoriam  tentavit :  qualia  sunt,  quaede  scriptoribus 
indicuni,  Granrmaticis  et  aliis  copiose  et  erudite  docentur.  Sint  et 
aliqua  eorum,  quae  hie  leguntur,  in  Polyhistore  jam  enarrata,  sunt 
tamen  haec  pauca  et  multa  pauciora  iilis,  quorum  nulla  in  Polyhistore 
reperiturmemoria.  Quamobreni  supplementi  iustar  spectari  poterit  hio 
liber  ad  ea,  quae  parcius  de  rebus  ad  eloquentiam  Latinam  pertinentibus 
in  Polyhistore  disseruntur,  aut  penitus  omittuntur. 

Quae  vel  illustrationis,  vel  emendationis  indigere  indicavi,  ea  in  sub- 
jectis  adnotationibus  ct  illustravi,  et  emeudavi.  Si  quis  est,  qui  se 
maximi  facere  virtu tes  Morhofianas  dicit,  is  me  sibi  prorsus  consen- 
tientem  esse  sciat.  Verum  hoc  studium  tantum  baud  apud  me  potuit, 
ut  propterea  nefas  duxerini,  ab  opinioue  doctissimi  viri  discedere,  aut 
committendum  raihi  esse  crediderim,  ut  auctoritate  ejus  in  errorem 
minus  cauti  abriperentur.  Sancfior  mihi  est  Veritas  quam  ullius  ho- 
minis  memoria.  Hinc  iude  qusedam  addidi,  qu»  post  scriptum  hunc 
librum  inter  eruditos  gesta  sunt :  locupletiora  additamenta  iis  reliqui, 
ad  quos  harum  rerum  cura  pertinet.  Satis  a  me  datum  est  his  litteris, 
quas  numquam  serio  et  ex  instituto  colere  potui.  Nunc  majora  me 
sibi  totum  vindicant,  grande  in  priniis  Sacrarum  Antiquitatum  Opus, 
cujus  me  prodromum  mox  esse  daturum  spero.  Vale.  Dabam  in 
illustri  Juliad.XXVI. 
.    Martii  MDCCXXV. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows.  We  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  the  6th,  7th,  and  13th  chapters. 

C.  I.  Quid  sit  pura  Dictio  ? — C.  ii.  De  Characteribus  exter- 
nis  puriE  Dictionis. —  C.  iii.  De  pura  Dictione  considerata  Ratione 
Characterura  interiorum. — C.  iv.  De  Propiietate  Vocuni. — C.  v. 
De  Proprietate  Vocuni  ex  Usu  aestimanda. — C.  vi.  De  Nomen- 
clatoribus. — C.  vii,  De  Lexicorum  et  Indicum  Scriptoribus. — 
C.  viiT.  De  Phrasibus,  earunique  Selectu  et  Phraseologicis 
Scriptoribus. — C.  ix.  De  Verbis  et  Phrasibus  civilibus  et  Forniu- 
lis  Latniee  Lingua;. — C.  x.  De  Vocibus  barbaris  et  Germanis- 
mis. — C.  XI.  De  Observatione  Puntalis  instituenda. — C.  xn. 
De  translatis,  qua  Loco  propriorum  adhibentur. — C.  xiii.  De 
Particulis,  earunique  accurata  Observatione  instituenda. — C.  iv. 
De  Particulis  coniectentibus  expletivis,  earunique  Variatione. — 
C.  XV.  De  Puntate  Dictionis  Ratione  Formae  cousideratae.--* 
C.  XVI.  De  Seutentia  puri  Sermonis. 
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An  Index  Renunet  Auctorum  proicipuorum  is  added. 

We  have  an  excellent  Note  by  J.  L.  Mosheim  the  editor". 

Sermo  iirhtuuis,  peregrines,  rusfiais : 

"  Dibtingiiebant  illi  nimiruin  sermonem  iirhmuim  a  sermone 
peregririo  et  rmtico :  nrbaims  is  erat,  quo  cogitationes  illi  effcre- 
bantj  qui  Roma?  degebant  et  aliquo  erant  niunero  :  rusticus  eorum 
cat,  qui  m  agio  degebant^  qui,  quum  in  urbe  lingua  paullatini  ex- 
po! iretur,  ut  tit,  rudem  et  antiquum  vetcrum  Italiie  populorum 
sermonem  magnam  partem  retinebant :  peregri/imn  denique  genus 
tiibuebatui-  illis,  qui  provincias  habitabant :  eos  etenim_^  quum 
l^aliiium  adsciscerent  sermonem,  semper  aliquid  cum  eo  con- 
junxisse,  quod  vernaculo  sermoni  proprium  erat,  observatum  fuit  ; 
testem  eorunj,^ua?  dixi,  egregium  Ciceronis  locum  dabo  De 
()ratore,\.  uu  c.  l(i.  p.m.  ]:}[).  Qfiare  r/num  sit  qtircdam  certa 
vox  Romani  generis,  urbisque  propria,  in  qua  nihil  ojfendi,  nihil 
displiccre,  inhil  animadvei  f.i  possit- — hanc  sequamur:  ncqiie  solum 
rusticam  asperitatem,  sed  et.iam  peregrinam  insolenliam  fxgere 
discamus.'"  J.  L.  Moshemius  in  Not.  ad  D.  G.  Moihofii  l)e  pura 
Dictioue  Lihrnni,  llanov.  \'7'Zj. 

We  extract    the    following   high    character    of    Julius   Cassar 
Scaliger,  and  his  profound  -work  De  Cansis  Lingua  lAitina. 

"  Inter  recentiores  primo  loco  nominari  meretur  J.C.  Scaliger, 
qui  opus  eruditissimuni  De  Causis  L.L.  scripsit^  quo  multa  com- 
piexus  est,  quK  ad  iuteriorem  artem  grammaticam  pertinent,  plura 
daturus,  si  vastissimos  Originum  suarum  libros  (vid.  iEgid.  Mena- 
gius  Dedic.  ad  Origines  suas  Ling.  Gallicce)  in  lucem  edidisset  : 
illi  vero  ob  vastitatem  edi  non  potuerunt,  et  ipse  quidem  vivus  de 
editione  eorum  des})eravit,  cum  ultra  centum  et  viginti  libros  de  eo 
argumento  coniplevcrit :  inter  ayBxlora  igitur  et  desiderata  illi  de- 
beiit   reponi,  ex   qr.ibus,  si  prodiissent,  res   grammatica  mnhuni 
accipere  hicis  potuisset ;  erat  eniniiile  in  his  studiis  ^jAoo-G^jxoTaroj, 
et  quamquam  plus  diligentiai   operseque   impendit  in  res  philoso- 
phicas,  tamen  vei  ex  unico  illo  De  Causis  L.  L.  libro  patet,  eum 
secreta   linguae    hujus   ad  fundum  usque  penetrasse  ac   lilio  suo 
Josepho  longe  in  his  studiis  accuratiorem  fuisse^    secus  ac  vulgo 
ciedifur:  erat  ipsi  ingenium  perspicacissimum,   igneum,  et  summa 
judicii  vi  oniiiia  perrumpens,  quod,  in  quamcumquc  etiain  partem 
illud  versaret,  eximium  semper  erat,  et  iilii'ingenio,  meo  quidem 
judicio,    longe   anteferendum  :     scd  obstitit  nescio    qua*    fatorum 
injuria  viri  hujus  conatibus,  laborque  ejus  partim   tem.porum  in- 
curia  suppressus,  partim  a  dumesticis  ci  subreptus,  inttrcidit :  quod 
a  filio  ejus  in  hoc  genere  superest,  id  in  Conjectaneis  ejus  super 
Vaironem  et  Festu>n  extat."      D.  G.  Morhofii  Liber  de  piira 
Dictione  Lidina,  Ilauov.  17-5.  p.  205. 
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In  the  41st  page  are  the  following  remarks  made  by 
Morhofiiis,  and  his  editor  J.  L.  Moshemius,  on  the  paucitv  of  the 
English  writers,  who  have  written  with  any  elegance,  fluency,  or 
correctness,  in  the  Latin  language.  But  they  did  not  live  to  see 
the  exquisite  Latinity  of  Bishop  Hare,  Robert  Sumner,  and 
Samuel  Parr,  who  have  subsequently  redeemed  the  character  of 
our  countrymen. 

"  In  Anglis  ne  unus  quidem  succurrit,  qui  pura?  Latinie  dic- 
lionis  genium  expres^erit,  infelices  enini  semper  Angli  fuere  in 
eloquentia  et  natnra  s.sa  feruntur  in  priecipitia,  ahditas  et  argutas 
scntcntias,  quie  aures  quidem  titilhnit,  aninios  non  implent :  unus 
in  illis  fuit  llogerus  i\schamus,  Elisabethie  reginaj  a  sccretis,  qui 
aliquid  scripsit  auribus  accuratioribus  non  indiginun,e\en)plo  potis- 
sinunn  Sturmii  incitatus,  quern  ille  virum  magni  fecit,  et  in  cuius 
disciplinam  se  totum  tradidit,  hbros  ejus  semper  legendo  et  in 
ijsum  transferendo  :  in  Scota  gente  plures  fuere  qui  linguae  Latinaj 
studiosiores  fuere  quam  in  Ylngli.'^  :  Buchananus  onme  fert  punc- 
tunj,  tarn  in  soluto,  quam  in  ligato  sernione,  quod  Scioppius, 
acerrimus  a!io(juin  censor,  ipse  fatetur  et  Barclaio  longe  ilhim  prae- 
fert,  qui  plus  ingenio  siio  tribuit,  quam  anctoritati  antiquorum  : 
phrases  apud  ilium  multie  contictae  sunt,  nvetaphorai  audaces, 
isermo  poetlcus,  etsi  ingeniosus  :  plus  quidem  illi  licuit  ob  argutnm 
scriptionis  genus,  quod  poeticum  est :  ita  tamen  etiam  in  illo 
genere  scribere  debuissetj  ut  a  dictionis  pnritate  non  abiret."  J.  L. 
Mosheim  adds:  "  Sunt  qui  inter  Anglos  Jo.  Mdtonum  in  primis 
a  dictionis  venustate  et  elegantia  connnendant,  quibus  ego  non 
ad-:entior ;  quatnvis  euim  ingenii  et  acuminis  plena  sit  Aliltoni 
oratio,  scatet  tamen  multis  vocabiilis  obsoletis  et  minus  Latinis, 
ut  de  barbarismis  et  sokecismis  taceam,  quorum  copiam  quuni 
ille  Sahnasio  objecisset,  extiterunt,  qui  ncc  ejus  libros  his  maculis 
carere  planum  feccrunt :  hodie  quamquaiu  pauci  Anglorum  Lati- 
nani  curant  eloquenliani,  sunt  tamen  nonnumquam  inter  eos,  qui 
ipsos  ad  certamen  veteres  provocare  possint :  exemplo  esto  elegaii- 
tissima  Jo.  Gagnierii'  Cuiuliiia  sen  Ecloga  in  Laudem  Principis 
U  nUiec,  cui  Tlieod.  Hasajus  merito  Tlibl.  Brem.  T.  iv.  p.  ii. 
}).  376.  locum  dcdit :  de  liuchanano  et  Barclaio,  quoniam  in 
onniium  ore  manibusque  versantur,  cur  aliquid  moneam,  nihil  est : 
de  hoc  Umen,  Barclaio  nempe,  ejusque  stylo,  legisse  jnvabit,  qu* 
Bayliuij  coUegit,  Dictiouiiane,  T.  i.   p.  445.  Nut.  L." 


'  If  any  of  our  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  favor  us  with  a  transcript  of 
this  composition,  or  lend  us  any  work,  in  which  it  is  contained,  >ve  shall  not 
iliil  to  repiiljlish  it  iu  a  future  No.  of  tlic  C7iis»?t«/  Juiimal, 
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BIBLICAL   CRITICISM. 


TO    THE     EDITOR    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    JOURNAL. 

In  the  Classical  Jourmil,  VII.  12.5.  occurred,  under  die  signa- 
ture of  J.  H.  M.  S.,  a  query  on  the  subject  of  the  W^t2'^  or  UO'^ 
of  Gen.  XXX vi.  24. — in  XI.  3i.  a  considerable  article  was  inserted 
by  M.  S.  M.  in  reply— XIII.  140.  furnished  a  second  short  in- 
quiry by  the  first-nauied  correspondent ;  and  a  further  Criticism 
appeared,  XV.  25.,  from  the  pen  of  J.  M. 

Dissatisfied  as  I  am  with  this  war  of  the  Mules  and  Giants,  in 
which,  as  in  the  fabled  fatality  of  the  Dog  and  the  Fox,  (the  one 
never  to  be  escaped,  and  the  other  never  to  be  overtaken)  neither 
will,  I  think,  gain  the  victoiy — may  I  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  Note  (3)  XII.  822.,  which,  from  its  liteia  minuscula', 
may  very  probably  have  hitherto  been  overlooked .?  It  suggests, 
after  Bryant,  that  the  word  in  question  should,  correspondently 
with  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate  versions,'  be  translated  '  waters' ; 
reference  being  intended  to  the  ^'  peculiar  sagacity"  of  the  ass — 
here  Sir  \V.  D.  will  again  attack  me — in  discovering  springs  of 
water,  whether  (as  many  animals  are  observed  to  be  most  delicate 
natural  hygrometers)  by  snuffing  up  the  air,  and  tlience  inhaling  the 
moisture,  or  by  discovering  the  little  grassy  oases  *  indicative  of 
subterranean  moisture,  I  affect  not  to  decide.  If  Anah  first  re- 
marked this  valuable  instinct — in  the  parched  deserts  of  the  East, 
invaluable — and  taught  its  useful  application,  he  has  much  more 
abundantly  deserved  honorable  record  than  the  establishers  of  tanks 
and  the  diggers  of  wells,  as  the  inventor  of  a  general  theorem  ex- 
ceeds the  author  of  one  of  its  solitary  applications,  and  his  name, 
derived  from  ^""H,  *'  a  fountain,"  merely  renders  this  conjecture  not 
wholly  improbable.  A  sense  of  utility  was  the  great  source  of 
idolatry,  whether  lavished  upon  useful  men,  useful  animals,  or 
useful  elements,  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  antiquity.  liut  aat  sit 
digitum  adfontem  intendisse.  F.  R.  S. 


'  So  too  fontem,  Arab.  1.  2.  as  we  ieani  from  Dr.  Holmes  in  loc. 

*  Thus  Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  3.  minslin<;  \vith  the  fragments  of  U'ue  history  a  not 
unusual  portion  of  leneudai-y  faiseliood,  observes,  that  Moses  following  a  iierd  of 
Tvik'  asses,  conjecturA  herbiai  soli  largos  aquarinn  verms  aperit :  and  Acuialius,  one  of 
his  comiiencauirs,  upon  the  subsequent  passas^e — qiio  monstrante  n-rurem  ithnque 
deptderutit,  suigests  the  substitution  (perhaps,  however,  unnecessarily)  ot  arorem 
or  agi'Htm  for  error  em ;  as  pecus  hoc,  be  adds,  aqu.*  vhLtT  i.Motx  illis. 
Brotitr,  indeed,  as  remarked  by  J.  H.  M.  j>.,  in  his  tirst  paper,  expressly  refers 
to  the  Vulgate,  Geo.  xxxvi.  ^4. 
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EuRiPiDis  SuppLicEs.  Recensiiit  Godofredus   Herman- 

Nus.    Lipsice,  apud  Gerhard um  Flekcherum  Jun.  1811.  pp. 
xxviii.    4-    102.  :=  130.  Small  8vo. 

NO.    II. 

V.  713.   Oapa-QS  8'  Ivoogcs  TTOLvri  Kf,a.vuilu>v  (TTpcuTco.   Libri  Aavai^cov. 
Musgr-avius  satis  conjeciuratn  suam  Jirmasse  mihi  videbatur,  ut, 
etiam  si  deesset  cxemp/um,  ubi  Cranaida.  vocarentur  AthenienseSy 
in  textum  recipi  posset .  Hermann.     This  is  not  the  most  judi- 
cious of  Mr.  Hermann's  notes  on  this  play.     The  generality  of 
our  readers  will   probably  consider  it  as  a  sufficient  objection  to 
Musgrave's  emendation,  that  no  passage  has  been  found,  in  which 
the  Athenians  are  called  Koavcitlui.    Instead  of  endeavouring  to  un- 
tie this  knot,  we  are  disposed  to  cut  it  at  once,  by  reading  Kexgo- 
TTidcov.     The  common  reading  JayaVSa3v  is  probably  a  slip  of  the  pen 
of  the  transcriber,  if  not  of  the  j^oet  himself.     The  substitution  of 
one  proper  name  for  another  is  extremely  common.     Markland 
refers  to  Dorviile's  notes  on  Charito  (pp.  G06.  607.)  for  examples 
of  this  kind  of  error,  and  proposes  to  read  UaqaXloJV.     A'sjcootti^wv, 
however,    is    a    better    emendation,    as   well  for   other  reasons, 
as  because  the  mind  would  more  easily  stray   to  Jav«VSajv  from 
K-xpoTTiluiv  than  from  IlupaXicuv.     In   these  cases,  the   intellectual 
process  which  causes  the  error  can  frequently  be  traced.     To  give 
the  first  example   which  occurs  to   us,  a  letter  is  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1798  (p.  839-)  ^vith  the  following  title  : 
jin  original  Letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  of  Norwich.     This 
letter  is  signed  Tho.  Broicne,  and  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     1  here  is  no  resemblance  be- 
tween  Browne  and  Moore,    but  the  transition  from  Sir  Thomas 
Erowne   to  Sir  Thomas  ^lore  is  extremely  easy.     In   the  same 
manner,  although  the  names  of  Cccrops  and  Danaus  are  perfectly 
dissimilar,  there  is  so  nuich   resemblance  between  the  expressions 
KcxpOTii^MV  (Trparoi  and  AavdiluJv  (TTpciTo:,  that  the  latter,  as  being 
the  more  familiar  of  the   two,  miglit  easily  supplant  the  former  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.     We  have   in  this  tragedy  Jocvetidav  a-TgotTrj' 
XocTccv  V.  1150.  jJavu'i^iMV  opijioiy  crTpoiTOV  v.   I'il9'     So  also  crT§aT£UjM.« 
JavaVSoiv  Phcen.  469-  (TrgaTog  AavoCilcay  ibid.    1404.    AolvoCHmv  (XTQa.' 
TfiKctxu  Tro.  447.     The  reader  must   take  care  not  to  confound 
the   K'-xqoTTiluiv  arparoi  mentioned  in  this  verse,  with  the  7r«A««aj 
KsxgoTrlu;  o'lKYjTOQsc  mentioned  in  v.  658.     The  Cecropidae,  like  the 
Erechthids,  are  the  Athenians  in  general.     See  Phcen.   862.   Ion. 
296.     The  Cecropians,  who  formed  the  right  wing  of  Theseus's 
army,   are  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  district  of  Attica,  in 
VOL.  IX.         a.  Jl,  NO.  XVIt.  D 
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which  Athens  was  situated.  We  mention  this  distinction,  not  be- 
cause it  is  curious  and  recondite,  but  because  our  emendation  is 
inadmissible,  unless  it  is  made. 

V.  718.  MoXn;  Si  ncog  e-gs^ay  sis  <^v-/y,v  tto^u.  I  tllgatum  ergs^sv 
mutavi  in  hgi^uv.  Ada  ratio  est  in  lleradidis  v.  841.  Mo\ig  8;, 
TTOcvTX  SpwvTfj,  ovx  izTsp  "TTOvcov  ' ETgz^uu?<T&'  'Apyslov  eij  (pvyrjv  logv. 
Hermann.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Hermann  does  not  intend  to 
assert,  that  rgs^/cit  7roA=|tx,i'ou?  is  not  as  good  Greek  as  Tgi4/<x(r$at 
TroXr/x/oMj.  See'l'hucydides, ^JrtASi//J.  iSlr.Ilermann  probably  means, 
that  rge^/cn  eic  f'jyr/V  i^olu  does  not  signify  to  put  to  fiight,  but  to 
run  away.  If  tliis  be  constantly  the  case,  Mr.  Hermann's  emen- 
dation is  absolutely  necessary.  At  all  events,  we  prefer  it  to  the 
common  reading. 

V.  731.  Nvv  rriv'S  cIsXtttov  ^/X£jO«v  'tiiorja-^  syw,  Oeohg  voix.il^u},  xa\ 
toKcti  TTjC  <rDiJ.fopclg''E^siv  sXa.<r(Tov,  tcovSs  TKTa.VTwvil>iYjV.  Ita  Scaligery 
Ileathins,  Reiskins.  Fulgo  Tag  (jviJ.(^ogcic.  Hermann.  Servari 
poterat  70.5  crvy^fogug.  Comparaii  licet  lie/,  v.  662.  [66O.  'Ept^x 
Ss  duKgvix  ^aQpi,ovciv  ttAeov  b^bi  \  ^upirog  >5  X6va:.~\  ADDENDA.  We 
do  not  see  how  this  passage  in  the  Helena,  in  which  the  com- 
mentators have  confounded  x«^*j  with  %«^a,  can  be  interpreted  or 
corrected  so  as  to  confirm  rag  cvii^oga;  in  the  passage  before  us- 
We  suspect  that  the  true  reading  is,  'Eii.u  l\  ^agfjiovav  dtxxgva 
ttXsov  s^si,  and  that  the  genitive  plural  ^app.'ivav  is  not  governed  by 
ttAh'ov  ep(^ej,  but  by  -^ugnog.  Xapi/.ovuy  yoigig  is  an  expression  which 
may  be  compared  with  v.  79.  of  the  tragedy  before  us,  " A'nXf^(jxo<; 
ah  [x  e^ciysi  xag'j  yooov.  The  following  passage  in  the  Helena  would 
have  suited  Mr.  Hermann's  purpose  better  than  that  to  whicb 
he  refers.  V.  o9o.  MsSsg  if^z.  Xuirag  aXig  J^mv  IXyiXv^'X.  The  true 
reading,  however,  seems  to  be  Xuttyjc  aXig  s^cov.  There  is  a  passage 
in  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  which  we  beheve  to  stand  in  need  of 
a  similar  alteration.  V.  237.  HA.  Aoyov  Sa  ^  tjV  rjX^sg  sn  xslvou 
ipepcov ;  OP.  El  ^r;?,  otto'j  tb  Xfij<ja  crviJ^^ogag  i)(Big.  The  latter  verse 
is  thus  rendered  by  Barnes  :  l\um  vivas,  et  nbi  vivens  calamitates 
feras,  qujesiturus.  The  real  meaning  is.  To  inquire  whether  you 
are  alive.,  and,  if  you  are  alive,  xchat  your  situation  is.  For  this 
sense  of  ^oia-a,  see  Soph.  OLA.  C.  999.  Eurip.  Phcen.  I6II.  We 
suspect  that  Euripides  wrote,  £i  'Cftg,  oTdJog  tb,  ^axru,  a-v[ji,<pogois 
^X^ig.  Compare  Hel.  320.  Ilaig  5'  sii[/.svslag  toktI^' h  loi^oig  s^etg ; 
See  Viger,  6cc. 

V.  737.  ^H[uv  yap  t^vtoV  (ft/,  tot')  "Agytig  ou^  VTroa-rctrov,  AuToi ts 
•TToXXo)  y.ci)  VBoi  j3gu^io(rtv,  'ETEOxXiUug  tb  avj/^^cia-iv  voiovixsvovy  MeTgnx 
GiXovTog,  ovK  i^pf^^ojj,sv  XajSclv.  In  the  present  edition,  the  first  of  these 
verses  is  thus  represented,  'Hfiiv  yug  "Apyog  ^v  tot  ov^  moa-TUTOv. 
As  Mr.  Hermann  takes  no  notice  of  this  alteration  of  the  order  of 
the  words,  we  suspect  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  kind  mentioned  in 
our  remark  on  v.  328.  The  next  line,  AvtoI  tb  ttoXXo)  xcti  veoi 
/5^«p^io(r<v,  wheu  compared  with  the  grey  hairs  of  the  speaker  (v. 
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166.),  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of  Falstaff's  exclamation, 
Ah !  whorson  caterpillars  !  bacon-Jed  knaves !  tkcij  hate  us  ijoulh. 
We  beheve  that  this  line  is  infested  with  the  same  error  as  v.  355. 
and  th-it  we  ought  to  read,  'Aa-rol  tb  ttoXXoI  h..  t.  K.  Compare  v. 
442.  Km  ix,y]V  ottov  yz  8^/xoj  uuSi^'TVig  ^Qovog,  ^Tnouj-iV  ua-rol;  yjhTcci 
vscivlciic.  Mr.  Hermann's  punctuation  of  the  last  hne,  Mirpiu^ 
OsKovToc,  oux.  ey^or,l:^o[jisv  Xu^Hv,  is  a  needless  refinement,  riie  sense 
is,  {/.sTPix  QiKovrog  I'Jjvm.  Greek  writers  not  unfrequentiy  leave  a 
word  to  be  supplied  in  one  member  of  the  sentence  from  a  word 
of  a  contrary  signiHcation  in  another  member  of  the  sentence. 
Another  ellipsis  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  present  scene.  V.  G99- 
Kou  ^ujj.TrciToi^ocvTSi  iJi,s<rov  ttolvtcc  arrguTOv,  Ektsivov,  IktsIvovto.  xat 
TragYjyyuMV  KzXvjajMOv  aXXrjXoiji  (tu'J  ttoAAij  /3c/r;,  Qfi'j\  avTcosiS?  toTj 
*£gcp(;6ejoaif  U(iD.  As  these  lines  relate  to  both  armies,  the  last 
verse  is  to  be  interpreted  as  if  the  poet  had  written,  Bilys  tov;  A'«5- 
{x,sio'j:j  avTspsih  rolg  ' Egi^Saloais  iogv.  In  consequence  of  missing  this 
interpretation,  Markland  has  apphed  the  three  preceding  verses 
exclusively  to  the  Theban  army;  and  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
application, has  proposed  to  remove  vv.  697.  69^.  from  their 
present  situation,  and  to  place  them  after  v.  70G.  See  his  note  on 
V.  699-  It  appears  by  the  two  last  lines  of  Swift's  verses 
on  his  own  death,  that  this  kind  of  ellipsis  prevailed  in  Dublin  as 
well  as  in  Athens.  That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor,  J 
wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better.     He  means,  a  better  creditor. 

-V.  745.  Ol  TO0OV  hnlvuvrs;  m:  KUigw  ■Tzegu.  Sic  MSS.  in  Aid. 
sKTclvovTBc.  Hermann.  The  Quarterly  Keviewer  proposes,  OI 
ro^'  sttsvteIvovtec.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  alteration,  as  to^ov 
in  the  singular  number  is  found  several  times  in  the  remains  of 
the  tragic  poets.  See  Soph.  Trach.  2o6.  Phil.  288.  1128.  Eurip. 
Bacch.  10(J4. 

V.  752.  'Ettb)  ragay/xof  '!To?av  SKivri(Tiv  ^ogoc,  TIvAaj  Si^A^ov,  ^tts^ 
s\ijr,u  (TTquToc.  Vidgatumlog\  inl'j^oi  miitavi.  Hermann.  Read 
also  B\(Tr,z.  Some  vestijies  of  this  form  still  remain  in  the  writings 
of  the  scenic  poets.  I.  Eurip.  Androm.  G6.  Kou  Trgh  /u.£v  Iv  KUKoiai 
HiilxsvYjv  of/.Mc,  EXvig  fj.'  as]  Ttgocr'rjys,  <rMh;'Tog  nxvo'j,  'AKkyjv  Tiv< 
evf'Biv,  xu7rnio6(pKTiv  (vulgo  xa7r<>t0'j^)j(r»vj  xaxouv.  For  TIPO^HVE 
read  nPOZlIIE.  H.  Aristo'ph.  Plut.  G[)(j.  'U  S=-  Sscg  uix,h  06  Trgoa-- 
'  r,stv ;  ovliirui.  The  vu,  which  is  wanting  in  Brunck's  membranes 
and  some  other  manuscripts,  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  hiatus,  which  was  occasioned  i>y  changing  the  ancient  form 
'jrgoGYjs,  into  the  modern  form  irqoa-r^u.  7'he  reading  of  the  Ravenna 
manuscript,  tpotyi-i  y,  is  another  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same 
pinposc.  Hi.  Anlipiiancs  (ipud  A I  hen.  p.  15.  A.  4>u[vi-jlci  'jral^uv 
Yjsig  Iv  tpavjs<7Tiou.  Valckenaer  (ad  Ph(V.n.  1082.)  corrects,  ^ai- 
vjvSa  7ial(rc/jy  ^=y  Ig  fPouvicniou.  Schweigluuiser  reads,  4>aivivda.  •zai- 
Kmv  r,£v  eg  <Pc(.iv;ttIou.  iiectius  fortasse  fucturus  cram,  says  Schweig- 
hiiuser,  s/,  quod  Casaubonus  suaserat,  r^n  sg  'Pcuvsa-Tiov  scripsiisem. 
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We  suspect  that  in  most  places,  in  which  the  metre  would  not 
admit  fisi,  the  transcribers  have  substituted  i^A^g.  So  Aristoph, 
Plut.  &/S.  [XcTu  roiiTO  Ti  nsgijiS  rove  ^xachg  oi7:avtac  Iv  kvkKco,  Et 
nvov  TTOTToivov  £(r]  T»  xaT«ArA:»[^|xevov.  ExssTa  TAvd'  YjyiK^v  s\g  <Ta.x.Ta.li 
T»v«.  The  common  reading  is  TiEQitKh,  but  wc^ivj^j  is  exhibited  in 
a  grammatical  fragment  published  by  Hermann  at  the  end  of  his 
treatise  de  EmeJidanda  Ratione  GracfR  Grinnmatico:,  p.  35(j. 
Il£QiY,s  agrees  much  better  than  Tregi^xSc  with  ^yi^sv.  The  relation 
of  TTsgip  to  Tre^ivjA^s  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  ^y*^c  to  ^yi(rz. 
The  most  ancient  form  of  this  imperfect  preterite  was,  ^'7a,  r,'iac, 
1^'is,  ri'iTYjv,  r'^fxev,  r^hz,  r^itrav.  The  Attics  made  no  other  aheration 
than  the  contraction  of  the  tAvo  fust  syllables  into  one,  r^u,  fiuc,  ^?, 
YjTYjv,  rif),sv,  YjTc,  fi<Tav.  Scc  Pliotius  and  Suidas  v.  Hla  ho-uKKu^caCy 
and  the  Etymologist  vv. '^TrjjjW-sv,  Eltr5;/x:v,  H'iuv.  The  later  Greeks 
invented  a  new  form,  pjjv,  ijrij,  y.i,  Sec. ;  which,  however,  has 
not  so  universally  supplanted  the  more  ancient  form,  as  to  pre- 
vent us  from  finding  riiot  or  ji«  very  frequently  in  our  present  copies 
of  the  Attic  writers.  See,  for  instance,  Plato  -4pQL  Socr.  pp. 
21.  D.  E.  £2.  A.  C.  Sec.  The  second  person  singidar,  >;«?,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  converted  into  fi<T()u,  by  the  same  process  which 
converted  ol^ag  into  olaSoi.  We  tind  eTre^lricrQa.  in  the  Euthy]>hron 
of  Plato  (p.  4.  B.),  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  STrs^f.crQcc. 
The  three  persons  of  the  plural  number,  rju-cv,  rrs,  rcrav,  are  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  corresponding  persons  of  the  substan- 
tive verb,  ^/xEv,  Yirs,  Yicray.  See  Eurip.  Androm.  HOG.  Cycl.  40. 
El.  775.  Aristoph.  Eccl.  490.  Plut.  ()59-  &c. 

V.  763.  AT.  Oudsig  Ittso-tjj  roods  covXoc  cav  'ttoVco.  AF.  fpaly\g  av,  e» 
9rap>io"5',  oV  riyana  vsK^ovg.  Excidit  Adrasti  versus.  Neqiie  enim  atisim 
cum  Lobcckio  ad  Ajacem  -p.  228.  vcrsum  704.  }(t  spurium  delete. 
Hermann.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Hermann.  Instead  of  wv  ttovco  Mr.  Hermann  proposes  to 
read  Iv  ttovm. 

V.  772.  'AX)C  slsv.  aiQV)  yf^q ,  uirxvri^a-ag  vvxqolg,  Al'iou  ts  iCoXirug 
lx.yeM  ?iaxpufio6ovg.  Tragici  nniiquam  scribitnt  u.>X  shv,  sed  shv 
solum.  Lego,  'AKX'  sV,  ava/^cov  (eel  iTidlpxv)  %f^^',  ocTravrrjO-cuv 
VBKgolg.  Markland.  Mr.  Hermaim  silently  adopts  oi7ravrri<ycov, 
but  defends  aA\'  slsv  in  a  long  note,  which  contains  nothing  which 
is  much  to  the  purpose.  In  Attic  prose,  the  future  of  ccTrocvrco  is 
always  aTravrijo-ojaaj.  See  Thucydides  iv.  77-  vii.  2.  80.  Xenophou 
Hellen.  I.  6,  3.  Lysias  pp."  96.  923.  Demo-thenes  p.  1043. 
^schines  pp.  163.  170.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  a  decisive 
objection  to  aTravr^o-wv  in  ths  passage  under  consideration.  We 
read,  'AA>'  sip, .  eTtaquj  "x/i^' ,  cc7ravTYj(rag  vsxgolg.  'ATravrri'Tug  is  right, 
because  the  action  described  by  the  words  aTavTJjcrac  vsKpoig  is  sup- 
posed to  precede  that  described  by  the  words  sTraqwyrsiqs.  The  sense 
is,  1  will  meet  the  dead  bodies,  and  salute  them.  'I'he  following 
passage  of  the  Alcestis,  whicli  is  quoted  by  Markland,  is  the  best 
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commentary  on  the  words  ETrapw  yjlq^.  V.  77 1 .  Oul^  l^srsivsc  %sV, 
a.7roi!/Jj^/jov  l,a^v  zlscTro/vav.  V\  ilh  regard  to  oiXX'  slixt,  it  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  followinii  passages,  we  believe 
tliat  he  will  prefer  our  emendation  to  that  of  Markland.  ^'Esrh.Agam. 
132'2.  Choeph.  779-  Pers.  85 1 .  Soph.  CEd.  C.  503.  Trach.  389-  Aj. 
654.  Eurip.  Phoen.  1016.  Ale.  207-  Androni.  89-  Heracl.  6/8.  EI. 
1 132.  Aristoph.  Pac.  232.  ccc.  The  future  sTrxpco  needs  no  lUustra- 
tion,  after  what  has  been  said  by  Porson,  ad  Med.  848.  lu  the 
ne.xt  verse,  Markland  wishes  to  alter  ea^yBco  into  sk^soo.  The  future 
of  %5ctf,  like  that  of  yu^w,  xaAcu,  TsAii,  and  some  other  verbs, 
is  tlie  same  as  the  present.  We  subjoin  three  examples  of 
it,  in  which  ykoi  is  connected  with  oilier  futures.  1.  Euripides 
Theseo.  fr.  I .  Kafu  tb  yy.q  (Tov  ^vyy^ico  }co'iJi.a.ig  oi^ov,  'Pavsl  re  *  8' 
syxii^ciXoVj  6[j,[x.a.Tc/iv  ^  utto  Al[jiO(rTayil  7rpr]crTj;gs  ^eo(rovTa<  xarw.  II. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  166.  'AttoXsi;  ju,',  uTtoXsic,  ou  xuT0p6^?i;,  |  xuTri^opfj- 
CBig  TY^c  yr^c  7roX\y;v,  |  xuTri^UTiua-si:  sf,7:vXXov  avco,  |  xa)  f^ugov  hTviy^fig  ; 
III.  Plato  Comicus  apud  Allien,  p.  f)65.  C.  Tl  oti  Tga'p^a;y  av  rxg 
TpaiTS^ag  hx.<^tpeig ;  lyw  0^   j/rgoy  vra^ap^lcov  egi^O|aa<.   xayooys  "iiupa.-x.o- 

\ .  782.  '£Jjaoi  8'  5/xwv  7rai'5wv  jxfv  jIo-jSsIv  |xIa>)  TIik^ov.  Sic  scripsi 
pro  £[x,rji  §£  TttJv  maiiaov.  Hermann.  The  Quarterly  lieviewer 
proposes,  'Eyco  U  ^  ttuIImv.   We  prefer  Mr.  llennann's  einendation. 

V.  811.  IhoaaytTS  twv  SutrTroracuv  [  cruj^ccb'  cilfjiocTOTTayYj.  Aid  J 
Tgocraysr'  c«  SucTTroV/x-cu.  Co^.  ^i.  Ttqoixa.ysTz  Zu<T%6ri^cM.  Marldandiis 
TrgoTayBTc  tcw  Zv7iiot[j.o^.  Herman  n. 

Vv.  824 — 837.  This  epode,  for  so  it  is,  affords  the  only  con- 
spicuous example  to  be  found  in  this  tragedy,  of  that  antistrophic 
martia^  which  rages  so  violently  in  the  north  of  Germany,  but 
which  has  been  prevented  by  the  war  from  making  its  way  into 
England.  In  INJr.  Hermann's  edition,  these  fourteen  short  verses 
are  divided  hito  tJnee  strophes  and  three  antislrophes,  besides  the 
following  little  epode  of  three  lines  :  "E^Yitxa.  a  a.  iroXva-Tovog  |  Oldi- 
•Ttoia  lii^uTa.  Xniou(T  \  ijXd'  'Epivvvg.  Mr.  Hermaim  informs  us,  that 
it  is  to  iNlr.  SeidJer  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  arrangement, 
which  does  not  appear  in  his  book  de  lersibus  Dochmiacis  Tragi- 
coruni  Grcccnruni.  Perhaps  Mr.  Seidler,  when  his  hand  was  m, 
might  as  well  have  divided  the  preceding  little  epode  into  a  fourth 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  the  following  manner  :  (Str.)  "Epr^fjLx 
<r*  «  TToXva-TOVog  OIoIttoo  (Ant.)  Xnrov<r  'Epivvvg  ^'Awfle  ld>iJ,ciT!X.  Ilie 
measure  is  Alcaic. 

V.  833.  Uixpoug  IcreTSsj  ya/xoy;.  [  ziKquv  2=  (PoijBov  (panv  [  'iyyi[/.oe.g. 
a.  TToAuTTOVoc  I  Olh-itooa.  ta>iJ,a:Ta.  |  Xittgixt  r,X^'  'Egivvvg.  'i\\e  common 
copies  dilior  from  each  other  only  in  punctuuiion.  Mr.  Hermann 
places  a  full  stop  after  (parjv,  and  reads  gp^pta  cr'  for  eyrj/xac,  men- 
tioning that  ISParkland  proposed  £§>]//,«  S".  Although  it  is  dange- 
rous to  tamper  with  passages  of  which  the  metre  is  uncertain,  we 
v.enture  to  propose  the  follu^^  ing  arrangement  of  these  words.     To 
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the  chorus  we  give  the  nords,  JJiKpohi  Iodise  yufj^ovg,  [  t^ixouv  V= 
4>ol^ov  fccTiv  [riX.o^jc-a;'\.  See  our  remark,  on  v.  504.  (Class.  Joio'ii. 
No.  XVI.  p.  438. J  Adrastus  answers,  'Ej  vjaaj  d  TroXva-TOvos 
X.  r.  X.  The  words  sj  Jj.u-aj  t^aO;  appear  to  mean  came  to  mij 
house.  We  may  also  read  sf  rj^cis.  So  Or.  86.  ^h  8' »)  ij,a>iapia, 
fx^axotgiog  Q'  6  crog  Troaic,  '''Hx;tov  hf'  ^,fJiug  aflAi'wj  TrsTTootyoTO.;.  In  a 
preceding  passage  of  the  Orestes  (v.  60.),  Me  iind  the  words  slg 
iyjlj,'  Yjfj^sTegov  employed  in  the  same  sense. 

V.  838.  il/sAAwv  (T  IpxTUV  rjvjV  k^r^vrk'-tg  (TrgnTw,  Fooag  a'^ri<Tai 
Tovg  sKsl  fx,sv  IjcXittcov  Elg  to.  <ra.  ys  [j<vhvc.  vDv  S'  "AcipucrTov  l<TTogM.  So 
Aldus.  In  the  modern  editions,  the  punctuation  is  as  follows : 
I^hXXcjov  0"  kpKTclVy  Y)vW  I^TiVtXhc  crrguTM  Foovg,  aipi^Tco,  rovg  sxsl  /x;v 
sKXmoov  X.  T.  X.  JMr.  Hermann  has  a  note  upon  this  difficult  pas- 
sage, %vhich  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  it.  \\  ithout  dwelling 
on  the  objections  to  the  conimon  reading,  we  will  propose  our 
own  correction.  MbXXmv  cr'  ioMrav,  rjvW  k^riVTug  a-Tgarw,  Foovg 
afYj(T(MV,  Toog  exsl  |xiy  exAtTrcov  E'iuca.  ix'jQo'jc,  vvv  8'  "A^pccttov  IcTTogcJOf 
X.  T.  X.  Being  about  to  ask  i/ou  the  foltuxcing  question,  when  you 
came  to  meet  the  armif  for  the  purpose  of  bezcaiiing  the  dead  (v. 
772.),  /  desisted  from  mi/  intention,  and.  omitted  what  I  meant  to 
sat/.  But  now,  Adrastus,  lash  you,  Sic.  The  violence  of  Adrastus's 
grief  probably  convinced  Theseus,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  put  him  upon  making  an  elaborate  oration  at  that  moment. 
The  delay,  too,  would  be  advantageous  in  another  respect,  as 
it  would  enable  the  spectators  to  hear  that  oration.  There  are  five 
things  to  be  considered  in  our  representation  of  this  passage.  I. 
ESHNTAIX  for  EsHNTAEIS,  is  a  very  slight  alteration.  The 
edition  of  Brubach  reads  l^^vrsig ;  a  fact  which  is  mentioned  by 
Markland,  but  which  was  not  present  in  our  recollection,  when 
s^YjVTug  occurred  to  us.  We  must  not  dissemble,  that  this  correc- 
tion is  liable  to  one  oS)jection,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  authority, 
as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  compound  k^YjVTag.  The  connnon  form 
a7r«VTr,o-ac  occurs  above,  v.  772.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  objection  is  very  serious.  "Ava^  Xzyoij,=vot.  of  this  kind  are  very 
abundant  in  the  tragedies.  Unusual  combinations  of  prepositions 
and  verbs,  and  usual  combinations  in  an  unusual  sense,  give  variety 
and  novelty  to  the  diction  of  tragedy,  although  they  frequently  ren- 
der it  obscure.  II.  Fooug  a.<^rj(Ta:>v.  Compare  Kl.  5iJ.  Fo'ouc  t' a^i'yjjw.' 
ai^sg  s]g  [x,syay  Ttocrgi.  In  this  sense  Uvat  is  more  commonly  used  ihun 
cK^isvui.  [n  V.  iOG,2.  of  the  Orestes,  ufmai  yooug  means  to  leave 
ojf  lamentation  :  06  aly  a^slo-a  roug  yvvaixBiovg  yoovg,  Srsp^sig  ru 
xgavQsvr  ;  In  v.  HI.  of  the  play  before  ns.  this  sense  is  expressed 
by  the  words  Ttagsg  yoov.  HI.  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote,  roug  sael^iv 
exXiTTUiV.  'ExiiS~v  frequently  signiiies  Ixsl.  We  have  observed  an 
instance  of  the  corruption  of  sKslQiv  into  skU  y-h,  but  we  cannot 
refer  to  it  at  present.  IV.  We  do  not  propose  s'lucru  for  s'lg  to.  era. 
7=  with  intire  confidence,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  some 
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verb  is  concealed  under  the  letters  EISTAXA.  We  boldly  reject 
the  yB,  as  an  interpolation  made  on  account  of  the  metre.  The 
pleonasm  hxKnrm  siwra,  in  which  the  participle  and  the  verb  have 
nearly  the  same  signitication,  may  be  compared  with  cn^i); 
la,  e^j)  KiyjiVy  &c.  V.  The  words  v~rj  8'  ^AZqunTov  Wropco  have 
induced  Keiske,  Markland,  and  the  present  editor,  to  consider  the 
preceding  words  as  addressed  to  the  chorus.  It  would  be  easy  to 
propose,  vuv  8',  "AlqcctjT^  ui/iTTogcOj  or,  vuv  S',  "Acpaa-Ts,  cr'  Wropui, 
if  we  were  certain  that  the  conmion  reading  is  inconsistent  with 
our  interj)retation.  But  the  use  of  the  third  j)erson  instead  of  the 
second  is  common,  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  most  other  languages. 
Compare  Here.  140.  Tov  'HgxKXnov  nuTipa  xon  ^uvuogov,  El  ^pij 
fj.',  locjTw.  y^oT,  8',  sTTSi  ys  SfcTTroTvjj  Tju-wv  KaUcTTYiy^,  lo-Togslv  a  (3o'jXOIJi.XI. 
Jiefore  we  leave  this  passage,  we  have  to  mention,  that  (rofc;^r;pog,  in 
the  next  line  but  one,  means  a-o^MTspoc  eiJ.ou.  See  vv.  928—931. 

V  .  807.  "Ako'js  Iyj  vuv  (al.  Iyi  vvv).  x.cii  ya.Q  ovk  axovTi  ixoi  ^IScjog  sTrai- 
vov  Twv  eyc/jys  ^o6Xo}x.cii  <P[Kk-j  ahrfir^  Kx)  'dlxxi'  siVriv  Trecj.  !Mr.  Her- 
mann is  silent.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  w  hat  Pierson,  !Mark- 
land,  and  Musgrave,  have  said  concerning  this  passage,  and  more 
particularly  concerning  tlie  use  of  twv  for  cov,  he  knows  where  to 
find  their  annotations.  We  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood, that  Tcov  cannot  be  used  for  cLv  after  a  consonant,  except  in 
the  lyric  parts  of  die  drama.  In  tlie  Basil  edition  of  156'2.  v.  858. 
is  thus  represented,  Jlovjg  sttohvov,  tmvV  iyu^ys  ^o'jXou.ui.  The  same 
reading  is  proposed  by  Markland.  Perha})s  Euripides  wrote, 
Aiicag  sTTciiyov  tovI'  .  lyxt  1\  (So'jXoi^ui  x.  t.  X.  lou  commit  this  fune- 
ral oration  to  me. 

V.  881.  'O  S'  «v  TpiTO;  TcJ;vo',  'lynrouJd'MV,  xoioVS'  e^v.  Ilal;  <av 
ern\iXYi(T  sv^hg  ou  tt^oj  yj^ovaj  Mov(tcov  TpciTrecrSai,  'irgog  to  (jlocXOukov 
|6tov.  'Aygcvg  8r  vctioov,  (TKkY,goi  tyj  <P'jcrsi  di^oug  Equips,  irqog  Tuvogslov, 
eig  T  aygoe;  I'jjv,  I-mroig  Tz  ^cx.lgxv,  to^oc  t'  evTzivcov  y^-go~tv,  TloKsi -jix- 
QU(yyfiv  a-Mf/.ci  y^g-^<riuov  6iAa;v.  Jlciakius  non  male  Trgog  t;  [xaKQxxov 
0iov.  Et  Trgog  t;  jam  alii,  llarnesio  teste.  Blov  auiem  cod.  C. 
I'nlgato  respondet  TTgog  ravlgilov.  Hermann.  Mr.  Hermann  is 
the  first  editor,  who  seems  to  have  understood  this  passage.  The 
expressions  m-gog  to  fj^aK^axov  ^'lov,  and  irghg  TOLvlgz~^oy,  are  elliptical, 
and  may  be  compared  with  nrqlg  /3»«y,  'irgog  sva-s^nav,  mgog  e^Sgav, 
TTpog -^hvYiv,  -TTpog  opy^Vy  Ttpo:  ^upiv,  &c.  jEsch.  Prom.  2 12.  'fig  06 
HXT  W^DV,  ou6b  TTpog  TO  KcigTigov  XpEiY),  ooAw  Ss  Tohg  VTTsgcr^ovTag  jcpa- 
Tsiv.  The  complete  expression  is  irpog  to  y.c:gTsr)ov  lo'vTec,  but  the 
j)articiplc  is  suppressed.  In  the  passage  of  Euripides,  therefore, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  emendation  proposed  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  xa)  to  iJ,ciX$y.y.ov  filov.  The  sense  is,  vgog  to  (/,a\6ocxov 
fiiov  Iwv.  In  the  same  manner,  the  words  sTj  r*  aypag  icov  might  be 
omitted  without  injuring  the  sense  of  the  expression  Trgog  Totvogsiov. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  character 
ot  Ilipponiedon,  as  drawn  in  this  passage,  was  afterwards  expan- 
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ded  by  the  poet  into  the  Zethus  of  his  Antiope,  and  contrasted 
with  the  opposite  character  m  the  person  of  Ampliion.  See  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Valckenaer's  Diatribe. 

V.  888.  '0  TYjg  Hvvayou  S'  aXXo^  'AruXuVTYig  ysyuig  Uoug  Tlap- 
CsvoTraTo?,  glSoj  s^o^aiTccrog,  x.  t.  A.  liiepte  iegebatur  'ATa?MVTrig 
yovog,  Iluii  Ilaq^tvoTTaio;.  Dignam  jndicavi,  qnum  in,  textnm 
reciperem,  prcrclarum  emendationcm,  qua  Matthla  hiinc  locum 
restituit.  Hermann.  Defcndi  potetit  vulgata  eo,  quod  JEsclijlo 
hie  vacatur,  B7<a.crTYji/,a  xaXXlitqoiQOV,  avdgoTraig  avy]p,  Sept.  ad  Theb. 
539-  Addenda.  The  words  waTj  JJupSsvoTrdlog  mean,  as  every 
body  knows,  the  boy  Parthenopaua.  ^schylus  having  repre- 
sented the  son  of  Atalanta  as  a  beardless  striplint^,  in  a  tragedy 
which  the  Atlienians  knew  by  heart,  Euripides  has  also  thought 
proper  to  employ  some  w  ord  or  expression  signilicant  of  his  youth, 
both  in  the  passage  now  before  us^  and  hi  two  of  the  other  three 
passages  in  which  lie  lias  occasion  to  mention  him.  See  Phoen. 
147.  Il60.  Mr.  Hermann's  note  on  this  passage  ends  with  the 
following  sentence  :  Cfcterum  nescio  an  hand  satis  apte  hie  Ata- 
lanta mentionem  fecerit,  cujus  quurn  nomen  audi  rent,  spectatores 
nan  poterant  }ion  oculos  in  rhorum  contertere,  7it  iiobi/em  quon- 
dam venatricem,  area  sagitfi.'ique  spoiiatam,  inter  grandaivas  du- 
cum  matres  aguoscerent.  Tlie  truth  i:?,  that  the  poet  represents 
the  chorus  as  a  kind  of  corporation  of  childless  mothers,  and  never 
takes  the  trouble  of  considering  the  relation  of  particular  indivi- 
duals with  the  persons  and  events  of  the  drama.  Soon  after  the 
present  passage,  we  come  to  the  scene  of  Iphis  and  Evadne.  (vv. 
980 — 1113.)  Now  altliough  one  of  the  persons  of  the  chorus  is 
the  wife  of  Iphis  and  the  mother  of  Evadne  (v.  1037.),  nothing  is 
said  or  done  during  the  whole  scene,  which  would  not  have  been 
said  and  done,  if  the  chorus  had  been  composed  of  iEthra's  wait- 
ing-maids. Without  seeking  for  more  information  than  we  cai^ 
derive  from  the  play  before  us,  let  us  consider  who  these  seven 
Argive  matrons  are,  who  begin  one  of  their  songs  with  the  words, 
' iTTTrojSoTOV  "Ar-yoc,  w  Trdrfioy  sfj^ov  tteSov  (v.  365.).  Three  of  the 
seven  captains,  who  fell  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  were  strangers 
in  Argos  (vv.  136.  890.).  The  mothers  of  Tydeus,  Polynices, 
and  Parthenopaeus,  could  not  very  properly  join  in  singing,  'Etttx 
fj^aregs^y  STrra  xou.gov;  [  syEtvci[j.sQ'  ul  ruXa'tTTc/jgoi  |  xXstvoraTOvc  ev  'Ap- 
ysioic  (v.  963.)  I'he  mother  of  Amphiaraus,  indeed,  might  be  an 
Argive,  but  as  iVmphiaraus  was  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  earth 
(v.  9-G.),  his  mother  had  no  concern  in  the  affair  which  brought 
her  six  companions  to  Eleusis.  The  mothers  of  Capaneus,  Eteo- 
cleus,  and  Hippomedon,  are  the  only  persons  of  the  chorus  to 
whom  its  constant  language  really  applies. 

V.  907.  ^iXoTii^ov  -fjQoi,  TrXoucriov.  (pgo-jr/^a  5=  ' Ev  rolcriv  epyoic,  oi^l 
Tols  Xoyois  "to-Qv.  Mr.  Hermann  reads,  <PiXoriixov  75S0J,  ttAouctjov 
^povYj[j(,aTosj  and  alters  the  arrangement  of  the  passage  in  some 
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other  respects.  Musgrave  proposes,  <PiXoTiy.ov  rfio;  TrAouo-ioc,  full 
of  ambition.  UXova-tos  seems  to  be  the  true  reading,  but  it  ought 
to  be  separated  frcm  ^iXorifcov  ■^^og,  and  connected  with  the  subse- 
quent words.  He  rcua  wealthy,  but  he  shewed  a  sense  of  his  zcealtk 
in  his  actions  rather  than  in  his  conversation.  Compare  what  is  said 
of  Capaneus  vv.8()l — S()6.  The  dilference  between  these  two  imagi- 
Hary  characters  seenis  to  be,  tliat  Capaneus,  notwithstanding  his 
wealth,  was  simple  in  his  manners  and  frugal ;  whereas  Tydeus 
was  magnificent  and  liberal,  "^ihe  (piAoViaov  Yidog  of  Tydeus  may  be 
compared  with  the  ai^jcvoig  ^fiof  and  the  suTTQoa-rjyogov  (ttoiuu  of  Ca- 
paneus, V.  8(i9.  So  we  say  in  English^  he  is  an  extraordinaijf 
character. 

V.  947.  NikSlc.  fXBV-iv  ygyj  tXy;jji.ov'jo:.  Xsysi  yoig  =y  Byjitvjc.  otuv  Is 
Touad:  ■TrpojIJMjj.iv  TTupi,  'OcTTa  'Trgocra.^BT^'.  ^lliese  \«ords  are  addressed 
to  the  chorus.  The  verb  Trgoau^so-Qc  will  best  be  understood  by 
comparing  v.  1 100.  npoo-rjysT  uii  aroixixTi,  with  v.  1 159-  *%'  «/"-?» 
ju,a{7Tov  vTto^uKM  ct'tkMv  [ts-kvou].  The  conmiou  interpretation,  con- 
velietis,  is  very  remote  from  the  true  sense. 

V.  O^-i  1  •  UXaynTa  8'  uicnl  rig  vc^tXa,  |  7rvs^j[MCiTMV  utto  oyc7-p^/,aa;y 
v:i<T<ru).  Sic  scripsi pro  l\j(Ty(^EliJ.Mv.  Hermann.  zlu(rp(^£i'|u,wy  agrees 
belter  than  ^ua-yiiMUiv  with  the  common  reading  of  the  correspond- 
ing verse  in  the  antistrophe,  %a)^»j  or}  tivu  tmvV  'icr^ova-a.  [jt,o1gav.  The 
manuscripts,  however,  exhibit  e^ova-a,  and  obviate  this  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Hermann's  correction,  of  which  we  approve  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  by  reading  d-j7)(_tfi.'jov  we  obtain  a  regu- 
lar Phala^cian  hendecasyllab'e  at  the  end  of  the  strophe.  Compare 
Soph.  Aj.  G3J.  Phil.  1145.  Eurip.  Hec.  455.  iJeracl.  7o8.  Se- 
condly, we  entertain  a  strong  suspicion,  that  there  is  no  such  word 
as  l6(r'j(^£i[ji,o;.  The  only  authorities  for  it,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, are  the  passage  now  before  us,  and  another  passage  of 
the  same  poet:  Bacch.  ]5.  Buxtqioc  ts  Tsl^rj,  tyjv  ts  iuc-ysiy.ov 
yj^ovcJL  Mrfixv  iTreAScov,  'Apu(oiav  t  sviulixrjvx.  llie  modern  editors, 
indeed,  read  cvcr)(_si[jiovg,  iVom  the  emendation  of  Heath,  in  die  fol- 
lowing passage  of  iEschylus  :  Pers.  566.  Ogf^xYjg  a/A7rc8<^^j<c  | 
l'j(y^=ifji,Bgoug  re  KsXsuQovg.  Ava-xiy^ouc,  however,  would  produce  a_ 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  verse,  ^ovdllog  <^iKog 
uxrag,  and  occurs  twice  in  the  remains  of  the  same  poet :  Theb. 
509"  E,lg^=i  vsoa-(Tuiv,  dog  tguxovTU  ^ivcry'iijiov.  Choej)h.  I8S.  ' E^  oy- 
\j.uTMV  1=  tl'\noi  Til-KTOVtri  aoi  ^rayov^c  u'^gu<TTOi  du'Tyi[j.ou  TrP^Yjixjxvgidoc. 
it  is  by  no  means  immaterial  to  the  present  question  to  observe, 
that  Aldus  and  Robortellns  convert  a  just  senarius  into  a  hobbling 
scazon  by  reading  ducr^sipLov  in  the  former  of  these  two  passages. 
The  same  editors  offend  in  the  same  manner  bv  reading  ysKciy^si- 
fxoo  in  the  following  verse  of  the  same  poet :  Pers.  ,301.  Ka)  Xbuxov 
r]_aap  vvKTog  sk  ixsXayylixov.  These  facts  seem  to  justify  us  in  re- 
jecting gutrp^gi/AOf  altogether.  If  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
iiicanmg  of  o-jo-^iyog,  perhaps  we  shall  find  no   Latin  w ord  which 
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expresses  it  so  vi'ell  as  horr'idns.  This  epithet,  according  to  For- 
cellini,  refertur  sa-pe  ad  /lyemem  et  procellas.  This  remark  is 
equally  true  of  Suo-p^j/xo?.  In  four  of  the  iive  passages  which 
Me  have  prodnced,  it  seems  to  he  synonymous  v.ith  Ivary^sl^sqo^, 
which  has  supjiUnited  it  in  one  of  those  four  passages.  Jn  the  fifth 
passage,  the  l^ccxovra.  Ivcryjii^ov  of  ^'Eschylus  may  be  compared  with 
\\\Q,  horridus  aiiguis  oi\\Yg\\.  In  Stanley's  translation,  draconem 
perniaosum,  the  epithet  seems  to  be  chosen  at  a  venture.  The 
derivation  of  ou'(7;^i,aoj  is  not  very  certain.  The  difterence  of  the 
second  syllables  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  prove,  that  SyV^jftoj  and 
Zvar^slixspog  are  of  difterent  families.  A'lasrAov,  a  chUblam,  which 
is  manifestly  of  the  same  family  as  y/ifJ-ct  and  ^si/xwy,  has,  like 
l6(jyjlJ.og,  a  short  vowel  instead  of  a  diphthong.  Before  we  leave 
this  passage,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Porson 
in  his  note  on  a'tVo-o),  ad  Hex.  30. 

V.  Q()(),     Ka)  wv  «.7rai§,  dreKVog,  |  yy/gaVxo)  Su(rT»]voTaTO?,  ]  ovt  h 
rolg  if '/(jU.lvojc,  j  O'JT  IV  ^wuiv  a^(S/xo'j/^-6v»],  |  yoof')c  8>j  tiv«  tmv'o   Kryovda 
(A'j'oxv.     Instead  of  Sua-T/jVoVaToc,  oOV  Iv   ^cwo-iv,  'Icryovc-a,  ^Ir.  Her- 
mann  reads,    partly  after  former    critics,    dv(TTr]voTciTCJOc,  ov   ^moic, 
sxoucru.     Each  of  these  alterations  demands  some  animadversion. 
We  believe  that  only  one   adverb  of  the  same   form  as  Suottjjvo- 
rarctic,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  remains  of  the  Attic  writers.  Soph. 
CEd.  C.  1579.  "Avdgec  'jto^Itch,  ^vvroij^wToircjoi   {x.h   av    Tuyo'l^i  As^aj 
Ol^tTTGuv  oXooXoTU.     The  scholiast  seems  to  have  read   ^uvtoi/^'mtutoc. 
His  annotation   is    as   follows:  'A^hps;  ToXlrai,  ^uvTC/^wraroj.  avrt 
Tov  <rvvTOjj.a)i.     Adverbs  of  the  comparative  degree  ending  in  flS, 
which  are  sufficiently  common,  afford  no  authority  for  Iwty^votu- 
rco;.     The  true  reading  is  Suo-rayoraray — /y,oTpav.     To  proceed  to 
the   second  alteralion,  w-e   do   not  believe  that  ^woj,  alive,  is  an 
Attic  word.     ZJJov,  an  animal,  is  indeed  an  Attic   word,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  true  and  proper  substantive,  and  is  more   correctly 
written  t^'wov.     The  following  words  occur  in  an  inscription,  which 
■we   had   occasion  to   mention   in  the   tenth  Number  of  the  Clas- 
sical .Journal,   p.   835.    TO    AE    AOmO    EPrO    HAHANTOS    EF 
KTKAOI    APXEI    HO    EAETSINIAKOS    AI0O2    I1P02    HOI    TA 
ZOlk  KAI   ETE0E  EHl  TON   EHISTATON  TOTTON.   In  modern 
orthography:  T&u  11  XojTroO  tqyov  c/ttolvtoz  ly  xyjcAo;  ctp%5»  o' Eksva-iviw 
xoc  Ai'Sor,  irqog  w  ra.  ?w«,   xai  stsOt)  eiii  t'2v  svkttutcov  tovtmv.    Instead 
of   TA  ZOIA   KAI  f1tE0E,    Chandler   absurdly  reads  TA   ZOAA 
KAI  EPr02.     To   return   to  Euripides,    we  suspect  that  out    I» 
?aio-jy  ought   to  be  retained,  although  the  MSS.  read  ovt  h  ^wojo-jv, 
and  that  Mupgrave  is  nearly  right  in   considering  aciQu^ouaivr]  as  a 
gloss  tor  xQivofx,evvi.     Vve  hesilaie  between  xpivofthu  and  y.pivo^ivav. 
In  the  last  line,  ep/owcra  is  the  reading  of  the    manuscripts,  as  we 
have  already  observed.     Lastly,  we  apprehend  that   we  ought  to 
read  tuvV  instead  of  xwvS'.     See  Elmsiey  ad  Heracl.  ,544. 

^'^  984.   KXbi'jy^v  t    a-Koyov  ri^v   toO  f^ifjiivov  |  ToOSe  KBpaovw   7rsA«; 
Evxlvr,v.     Sic  scrijjsi  ex  emendatione  Erfurdlii  ad  Jjaccui  p.  620. 
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pro  xXstv^v  T  u?<o^rjv  Tvjy.y.Tccf^iixrjoD.  Hermann.  Eurip.  EI. 
1298.  riuig  0VT3  hcOf  Tvjcros  t  aOiA^w  I  xai  y.anx^^hitrj^:,  |  oujt  ^pxi- 
O"«T0v  f^.  YiOKsassTriv)  y.'^,P^c  [u-Ku^ooic ;  fnstead  of  xal  xura:p^iixsvr,;y 
ErrurcU  proposes  xuto.  f^iithrig.  He  does  not  notice  the  following 
passage  of  the  Khesus,  in  which  the  nielre  requires  xuTa^yiix-vov 
to  be  scanned  as  a  word  of  four  syllables  :  V.  377.  'AX?A  viv  a5= 
yu.  I  xaT«;J^9//x.jvov  Op*ix»  ^ao'^cu  [  flXruTOV  ol^Soc  o'kt^i.  In  these  three 
passajjfes,  we  believe  that  x«Ta?$/asvof  was  pronounced,  and  per- 
haps written,  ^cifSl[j.r,/ocy  in  the  same  manner  as  xuTdryj^s  is 
written  and  pronounced  Tcoia-y^s^s,  Horn.  11.  J.  701.  Kut^wjUv  is 
almost  the  only  other  contraction  of  this  kind,  which  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  the  Attic  potts  ;  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  never 
make  use  of  the  uncontracted  form  y.ci-y.^xviiv.  The  uncontracted 
form  xurap^ti/'Svog  seems  to  be  exhibited  by  Euripides  El.  COl. 
O'/jw-oi  Tou  xciTapSift.eyov,  |  tow  t5  1^'mvto;  ocXctTci.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  poet  wrote,   O'(jw,o<  tou  t£  xai^ialvou. 

Vv.  990—1008.  10] '2—10.30.  The  monody  of  Evadne,  in  two 
parts,  is  the  most  difiicult  portion  of  the  whole  play.  \\  e  pass  it 
over  without  making  any  particular  observations  upon  it,  but  not 
widiout  feeling  a  hope  of  being  able  to  conunent  upon  it  with 
more  effect  at  some  future  time,  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  at 
present. 

V.  1009.  K:ii  [xy;v  osag  TijvS',  i;,  l^rVrv^xaj  TrsXac,  Ilvgxv,  ^vr^g 
^r,7avpov.  Legebaltir  Jiog  Qrjirci'jpov.  Recepi  Musfyravii  conjectu- 
ram.  Hermann.  Musgrave's  conjecture  is  stark  naught.  We 
suspect  that  the  common  reading  is  correct,  although  we  cannot 
explain  why  the  funeral  pile  of  Capaneus,  who  was  killed  by  the 
liand  of  Jupiter,  is  called  Jupiter's  treasure.  The  funeral  piles  of 
the  other  captains  are  called  uvu^ri^uTu,  v.  983. 

V.  1037.  'Erioy-Xov  si:  tyjv  Trarplta  vav(y$\'jo(rcjjy  vvkoo'J.  IVIr.  Her- 
mann silently  reads  el^-  yr^v  TrciTgl^a. 

\  .  1054.  I<P.  ^xsurj  8e  rf.^s  rou  ya^iv  xocrju.?Tj  ls[x,ug ;  ET.  0'iX=i  rt 
xaivov  ovTOc  0  (ttoXoc,  7ra.Tsg.  Kamv  scripsi  pro  xAsiyoy.  Itu  max 
r.  1057.  Elg  yup  ri  Trpdyfiu  vsoyixoy  l(rx?t;aTju,r5a.  Hermastn.- 
IMr.  Porson  also  read  kuivov,  and,  if  he  had  published  an  edition 
of  this  play,  \vould  probably  have  read,  ovrog  6  (rroXixog.  See 
iSIarkland's  note,  and  Beck's  index  v.  XroXu.6c.  We  subjoin  part 
of  Markland's  note :  Negat  vir  summus  ad  Strribon.  p.l^b.ed. 
Ainstel.  Tocem  a-roXog  sigmjicare  amictus.  Sed  refeUihir  hoc  loco, 
et  yEsc/ii/L  7x£T.  242.  et  Schol.  ibi.  et  Judromach.  148.  pro 
(XTrjXiMv  vet.  edit,  hahct  crroXov.  The  passage  iVom  iEschylus  is  as 
lollows  :  TIo^CiTrov  oiJi,iXov  tovS'  uvixXr^vx  ctto'Xov,  UeTrXoKTi  jSagjScieoKTt 
xa»  riTVKvJjixuiTi  Xxlovra,  TrpoT^wvoVjU-cv  ,•  Schol.  ' AysXXrjva,  rov  o'jy^ 
'  EXXi^vcx.  ■K.ocToi  crToXr]v.  This  interpretation  would  justify  a  conjec- 
ture that  the  true  reading  is  u'Axx-/]va  (ttoXyiV.  There  is  no  occasion, 
liovvever,  to  read  o-ToXrjv,  or  to  understand  cttoXo-j  in  any  other  sense, 
than  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  vv.   195.  470.  496'.  940.  Q5]. 
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3038.  of  the  5ame  play.  In  a'l  these  verses  the  Latin  translation 
lias  cirJus,  The  construction  is,  IIolxTtoc  ofjAKog  hanv  qvtoc  b  cn6Xo{; 
A  kind  of  pleonasin  too  frequent  to  netd  illustration,  in  the  passage 
in  the  Andromache,  Muich  jViarkJand  mejitions,  the  Aldine  read- 
ing IS,  STOAjJiov  Ts  ^Q'XTo;  TcuvSc  ttoixIacov  TTSTrkcuv.  The  edition  of 
Lascaris,  as  wel!  as  Ihat  of  Briibach,  which  is  Markiand's  vetus 
editio,  reads  (ttoKov.  A  gloss  of  Hesychius,  however,  which  is 
fjuoted  in  Beck's  edition,  conlirnis  cnoK(jj)v  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt. 

V.  J066.  '/2  Qvyxreg,  ou  /x;^  (vAov  Ij  ttoAAouc  Ip^lg.  'Eg  -noXKrivi; 
scripsi  pro  vti/galo  h)  -koXXw:,  quod  in  Ittj  tto'aXcuv  mutabaitt  Reis- 
kius  et  f'^ulcketuiriu-  ad  llippoi.  213.  Hermann.  Mr.  Porsoii 
also  reads  e<f  tt^AAovj- 

.  V,  1077.  ''Tco  TaAaj,  |  ii.iriKci.yji  tJ;^«j  OlSiTroSa,  yeqov,  ]  ^iqng 
xui  aw,  Kou  TtoXig  J«,i  rAa/jtoiv.  Adduti  xai  metri.  indicia  ante  ttoAjc. 
Hermann.  The  same  addition  is  proposed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

V.  1089.  -E'  5'  £<3  ToS'  YjX^oVy  xa^HTrejpafi/yV  tsxmv,  Oiov  <rTsgs(r$ai 
irxTsga  ylyvsTai  reKVoiv,  Ovk  oiv  ttot'  sIj  too'  riXQov,  slg  o  vvv,  xaxov.  Sic 
dedi  ex  Canter i  el  Marklundi  co/ijeclura  pro  xa^sTrsipu^riv  rexvcuv. 
Hermann.  This  is  an  emendation,  of  which  we  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  \^  uktt'itU],  Jriget,  vehemenlerjriget.  When 
two  contiguous  verses  end  with  the  same  word,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  word  to  be  erroneous  in  one  instance,  the  critic 
may  be  allowed  to  take  a  greater  latitude  of  conjectural  emenda-* 
tion,  than  has  been  taken  in  the  passage  before  us.  /Esch.  'I'heb. 
202.  Ksl  fx^yjTig  ixpyrjg  t^;  sf^-^z?  jJiSTcnyfj^iov,  Aw/p  yvvrj  r~  y  con  Twy 
fj^iTCilyiJAOv  X.  T.  X.  'Vhis  is  the  reading  of  Roboiteilus.  If  it  had 
been  the  reading  of  ail  the  copies,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
seek  for  the  true  reading  (axovo-sTai)  of  the  tirst  verse,  among  those 
"»\ords  which  resemble  ^traiyixiov.  So  also  Choeph.  769-  '^AA' 
OLvrh'j  lX^{iV^  dog  a.lBijxa.VTci:g  xXvrj,  'AvccyQ''  cxrov  rayKTra.  yu^ouari  <pqsvl. 
'Ev  uyyiXo}  yup  xgvrrrog  og^ovTai  Xoyog.  So  Purson,  instead  of  the 
ancient  reading,  y.guTTTo;  cpisucryj  <pgsvl.  In  our  passage,  the  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  replace  the  tirst  Texvov  by  any  word  which  appears  to  him 
to  improve  the  sense.  //',  says  Iphis,  /  ziO'e  now  living  my  life 
over  again,  and  had  felt  in  7ni/  former  life  the  misery  zchich  attends 
the  loss  of  children,  J  should  never  have  exposed  myself  a  second 
time  to  the  danger  of  incurring  that  loss.  Perhaps  xu^^TTHpa^r^v 
"iOTi  is  the  true  reading.  Tots  frequently  signifies  formerly,  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ixii  frequently  signifies  in 
another  place.  '  Ton  pro  olini,*  says  Markland  on  v.  551.  We 
may  also  read  Ttapoc. 

V.  1097.  ^H  ■nghg  [^sXu^ga  touob  KaTiai^scoc  [x.oXm  ;  "llxicrra'  TrpiV  ys 
^r^'KOT  r^v  Traic  Tjdi  j^oi,  'AXX'  ouxst  ecrTJV,  x.  r.  A.  J^egebatur,  '  Hdi(rra, 
"Tioh  ye  IriTior  ijv  TtoCig  ps  /xoi.  "llxiara  dehetur  Piersono  Feris.  i.  G. 
li  foUasse  in  yug  mutandum.  Hermann.     Perhaps  iSir.  Her- 
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mann  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  emendation  of  Canter,  "IltiuTx 
Tplv  y;  SvjQ',  OT  -fjV  TTulc  r^j-.  \xoi.  Instead  of  r^Aaza  Trglv  y;  lrfi\  an 
expression  destitute  of  authority,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  proposes 
to  read,  yj^ia-To.  ■zp'.v  y  \h1v,  formerly  delightful  to  behold.  I'his 
emendation  oifends  against  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  observation 
on  V.  303.  As  the  third  foot  of  the  verse  is  contained  in  one 
word,  \h~iv,  and  as  the  following  syllable,  or ,  is  capable  of  be- 
ginning a  verse,  the  two  henli<^ticlls  ought  to  be  divided  by  an  eli- 
sion. So  V.  7()4.  0ai'>3j  av,  ei  TraoijcrS',  j  or  r^yixa  ve^c^ovj.  Tro, 
1 181 .  "OAcoXac,  s-l/vjToo  jw.',  |  ot  sWulirrMV  TTiTrAoyj.  Kl.  14.  Oug 
8'  h  'Sojxon;  sKtii)',  \  or  slg  Tgolav  bttKsi.  Our  opinion  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  as  follows.  We  conjecture  that  the  words  vgly  ys  were 
added  for  ihe  purpose  of  completing  the  verse,  by  a  transcriber 
who  found  in  his  copy,  " Hli7ta.  oi^ttot'  r,-j  Tzui:  tJ^b  fjiot.  If  this  con- 
jecture is  allowed  to  pass,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote, 
"H^kttx  o^ttot'  0!/5',  OT  i^v  TTuig  r,Oz  [xoi.  The  two  syllables  &;/5'  or' 
were  lost  because  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  same  letters. 
The  expression  rjoia-ra  Sjjttot'  ovtu  may  be  compared  with  Hec.  4S4. 
Uou  TYjV  S.voLTTa.v  ^TTOT  ovTsiv  ' Ix'iou  ' Ey.xjSriv  civ  k^-'jgoi[>i.i,  Tc'jox^jtg 
Koocti  ;  So  also  Tro.  1277-  /2  ^a^yaAa  Sj^ttot'  Ifj^Trviovir'  h  Buooxgoig 
Tpoicx,  TO  KX-mv  ovo[ji,'  a.<^onqy]7H  Ty.ya,.      We  may  also  read,  ' H^iiTct 

•Trplv  TTOT    &v3'. 

V.  1099'  'AX\^  O'JiiiT  ESTiv,  yj  y  lu-rjV  ysvBt/.i'Jx  n,o'j<Tr.ysT  u?)  crro- 
(i.XTi,  Y.ai  xocpot.  rods  Karervs  %e'/5i'.  TrarQi  I'  ovlh  ijiiov  fegovTi  &uya- 
Toog.  Icpcrsvoov  8=  jit=»'^ovsj  ^yp^ai,  y^vKslui  8'  i](r<TOV  s'lg  QMTn'jf^ciTU.  SVe 
a|)prehend  that  few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  Dr. 
Barney's  correction  of  the  third  of  these  live  verses,  Kocrslye  yepa-lv. 
ouliv  Yitiov  'KaTqi.  See  the  Monthly  Review,  August,  1799,  p.  434. 
Mr.  Hermann  has  along  note  on  this  verse,  in  which,  as  on  some 
other  occasions,  we  observe  rather  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  the 
emendation  of  a  contemporary  critic,  than  a  real  attachment  to  the 
received  text.  Kgirtxov  yuo  s<rT\  ov  (^iXopgov  ocWyjXmv  yivog.  He 
ends  with  proposuig  to  read,  xai  kxpx  toqs  Kurslyj.  Trarp)  ^  ovUv 
i^hiov  TfsKsi  FspovTi  6uyuTgog.  In  the  following  words,  aWsvcov  8f 
y.siKov=c,  Mr.  Hermann  justly  censnres  Markland  for  wishing  to 
change  8?  into  y\,  Iri,  or  /vJv.  The  construction  is  as  follows  : 
Ou5=v  [fi-sv]  r^hov  TTCiTgi  y-govn  SuyuTgoc.  ocp<Teviov  (j=  [j.;lt^ov;g  [[J^hl 
'^vyai,  yXvxslai  8'  -^acrov  elg  QajTrsuf-toiTa. 

V.  1112.  Ovg  XP'^i^f  sTTStduv  fj,rj^h  w^sXyj  TtoXtv,  Oavo-^rag  sfpeiVf 
KocKTTodcov  ihxi  veojj.  Lihri  co^p^Xovv  iroXiv.  In  codd.  A.  B.  notatur 
yg.  TiaXiv*  Pliitarchns  'M<p-.KM7i  yJjv,  quod  qiium  metnoriter  citan- 
tis  esse,  vulgala  autem  lectio  ab  exquisitiore  fonte  maiiasse  vide- 
retuVy  cu^sXri  TToXiv  reposui.  Sic  supra  v.  4.33.  TegTrvug  Togxvvoig 
Yi^ovoig,  oVav  QiXrj.  Fide  Heiudorfiiim  ad  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  105. 
Ptotag.  p.  499-  Hf.umann.  So  Ale.  336.  i]5u  yxg^i^lxovg  Kxv 
v'jxt)  Xvjto-civ,  0-jTiv  XV  -KCLgr:  ygov^iv.  The  common  reading  is  (^IXoig. 
in  the  passage  before  us^  we  are  not  without  suspicion_,  although 
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we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  point,  that  cafsKovv  agrees  better 
Wiih  ^PTjV,  than  wfsA>^  or  coysXiLcri.  If  we  retain  cJ^piXoyv,  we  must 
read  bttsio-^, 

V.   1  1  14.    Ta5;   ^r]   Tralicuv    xa)   drj   (pSijU-lvwv  |  oVra  ^sgsrat.   XapiTy 

X.  T.  X.  Jn  Mr.  Hermann's  edition,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
modern  editions  wliich  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  comma  after  a/xcpi- 
xoAoj,  which  totailv  destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  sense 
is,  Take  the  bones,  ye  handmaids  of  the  feeble  old  zcoman.  The 
common  translation  is,  Preheiidite,  famula,  anum  iiifirmam. 
This  interpretation  requn-es  Aa/Sro-fii,  which  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed by  Duport^  and  rejected  on  account  of  the  metre  by 
Barnes. 

V.  1118.  TIoXXou  Se  ^r>ovoi)  (rcv^ei;  y^izu  S^,  |  y.cx.TOiKst(3o[,'Jva:  r 
aXysrri  ttoAAoTc.  So  all  the  editions  before  ^larkiand,  mIio  changed 
o-cj^sjj  into  ^cj!7aj  on  the  authority  of  the  three  Parisian  manuscripts. 
Two  Florentnie  copies  examined  by  Matthias  read  X<^G-))g.  Mr. 
Hermann  reads,  rioXkcu  ts  ^govou  K^clc,  jJ^iyx  ^  |  xaTaAsij3o]K,lvaj 
dkye(Ti  -noKKoii.  Reposiii,  says  Mr.  Hermann,  quod  ultra  se  qfe- 
rebat,  nt  minim  sit,  criticis  non  in  mentem  venisse.  Without 
pausing  to  inquire  M'hether  there  is  any  Attic  authority  ior  ^wa? 
with  the  first  syllable  long,  we  read  with  the  assistance  of  Mus- 
grave,  IfoAAou  t=  ^govov  KMO-r^g  fLiroa.  8^,  KuTuXsi^Ofjisvyig  r  aXyz(yi 
TToAAo'j.  If  the  reader  prefers  the  Doric  forms  l,6j<jai.(i  and  jcaraA?*- 
^ofAr'vaj,  we  shall  not  contest  the  point.  These  genitives  agree  with 
ypa/«j  a|U,:voDj,  v.  1 1 1(5.  The  whole  passage  is  correctly  pointed 
in  Markland's  text.  ^Ix.  Hermann  does  not  notice  jNlusorave's 
correction,  [j^sTpa  for  jj^zto..  Ihe  same  voriety  occurs  iii  v.  1548. 
of  the  Helena,  where  the  true  reading  was  lirst  restored  by  iTeiske, 
ex  ingenio,  and  after\\ards  discovered  in  a  manuscript  by  Mus- 
grave. 

Vv.  11(23 — 1163.  INIr.  Hermaiin,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, divides  this  beautiful  ode  between  the  inodiers  and  the 
children  of  the  defunct  leaders.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
Mr.  Hermann's  arrangement  understood,  without  transcribing  the 
whole  ode,  we  content  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself. 

V.  1131.  riuzcii,  TiUTcal.  j  lyji  V  ipyjl^og  uljxlov  TtuTqoc.  raXxc,  x.  t. 
A.  Instead  of  TraTrai,  TraTrai,  why  may  we  not  adopt  the  reading 
of  the  iiianuscripts,  aTrul:,  uttuIc,  adding  tlie  proper  spirit,  and 
changing  the  accent  i"     The  sense  is,  Xv  jj-h  anut;  si,  sycti  o'  Ur^^J-o;, 

X.  T.  A. 

V.  1134.  27ou  Ib  TTo'vog  eixcov  tskvuiv  ;  A  very  learned  person  pro- 
poses £jU.aJv  To'xcov.  So  Plicen.  30.  ij  S;  tov  'ei^ov  wolvwv  vovov  JSIaTxo'g 
V!p;iTO.  Med.  103  i.  STSfjpug  hsyxovcr'  sv  roKoic  aXyrj^ovac.  Suppl. 
920.  Ilovoug  svByKova-'  kv  iofi(n.  The  common  reading,  however,  li 
right.     So  Med.  1261.  Marav  [Ji-oyjoc  ei'set  TeKVUV. 
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V.  1147-  Al  ou,  yo'MV  uKic,  TV'j^uc,  \  cixu  V  uXyixv  saoi  vapsa-Ti. 
Aid.  et  vulgati  oihis  otXysKV  Tragsa-rj  /xoj.  jidnidi  o",  et  scripsi  l/jtoi 
7ra^£o-T(y,  quwn  codd.  jj.  B.  et  uterque  Florentiitus  fx,oi  TrugscrTt 
haheattt.  Aiioqui  non  displiceiet  Trageo-ri  Irj  i^oi.  Hermann. 
Mr.  Hermann's  emendation  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Quarterly 
lleviewer,  "Jaij  tmvo'  cckyyjw  %upE(TTi.  Wc  do  not  well  understand 
the  preceding  verse,  Al  ul,  yooov  aXts  rup^aj.  We  should  prefer, 
AI  al  Tup^aj,  aA«5  yocuv.  bo  JcJ  luj  rdyoLy  Or.  ],'537-  \^  fJ-oi  ruyac, 
Ale.  394.  Im  Tag  (rag  rux^i,  ''-l-  1184.  &c.  Jn  tite  first  and 
second  of  these  three  passages,  we  suspect  that  the  true  reading  is, 
Icii  Im  x'jyjxg. 

V.  1149.  "Et  olOjAt  *A<Tco7roi)  ju-e  Oi^zTXi  yxvo:.  J  lie  tersilS 
tiiulilus  eiut,  ita  icriptus  in  lihris,  (ttuo-oo.  ttou  /as  Sierra*  yxvog. 
P/'ccclare  Tyrwiiittus,  'A^'  eV5'  ot  'A(7u>vov  fis  Is^ztoh  yuvog,  fed 
poterat  hoc  et  ad  lilteranirn  similitudinem  lenius,  et  ad  seiHoitiaia 
Jorlius  corrigi,  si  sic  scriberelar,  ut  a  me  factum  est.  Hermann. 
Mr.  Hermann's  reading  is  preferable  to  Tvrwhitt's  on  another 
account.  The  antistrophic  odes  of  this  tragedy  contain  thirty-two 
trimeter  iambics,  including  the  verse  now  before  us,  and  v.  1 159. 
which  also  has  lost  a  foot.  If  the  reader  will  examine  these  six- 
teen pairs  of  verses,  he  will  find  that  the  senarius  of  die  strophe 
always  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  antistrophe,  w  ith  one  excep- 
tion, wiiich  will  he  removed  in  the  next  note.  Jn  the  verse  now 
before  us,  Tyrwhitt  exhibits  a  spondee  in  the  fiist  place.  'Apa.  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  always  has  the  first  syllable  long.  The 
corresponding  verse  (114'2.)  has  an  iambus;  llcinq,  ah  [j.h  xiy 
(<yu  jLtEVTOj  Jrlermannus  ex  em.  Poisoiii)  cm  kXubi:  tbwmv  yo-jug. 
Perhaps,  however,  neither  of  these  verses  is  a  se)iarius.  ^^  e  are 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  words  crii  u-h  are  an  interpolation 
melri  caussa,  and  that  we  ought  to  read  interrogatively,  Flu-s^, 
Tuny  aroiv  xXusig  TiKvasv  yoovc  (al.  \6yov:)  ;  "^1  he  sense  of  v.  1 149-  re- 
quires  no   addition   to  the  words,    "Et    'Ao-o^ttoi/  ix?   U^btoci  yivog. 

The  metre  is,    KJ I  —  V^— i  s»y  —  v^  —  1  •     Compare   vv.    GOO. 

603.  610.  613.  620.  628. 

V.  1  150.  Xa.?^'/iiOig  It  onKoig  zJavaiSaiy  (XTguTYiXciTav.  Legchatuv, 
XuKksoktiv  OTtXoig  JavaiS«;y  (TTouTr,KuTUjV.  Cod.  A.  XaXxioig.  'Ev 
xjTtKoig  MarldaiidOf  qui  etiam  avv  o7r\oic  coiijecity  debetur.  Ac 
multo  et  simplicius  hoc  est,  et  venustius,  pnerum  ut  ipse  armatus 
sit  opfaie,  quam  nt  armatorum  dux.  ^'xgaTT^XuToiv  Musgravii 
emendatio  est,  et  priiis  Ileathii.  Hermann.  Mr.  Hermann, 
who  excludes  the  Doric  dialect  from  the  tiimeter  iambics  of  the 
choral  odes,  ought  to  read  cTTpaTJjAaTrjv.  See  his  note  on  xogag, 
Here.  416.  [41 7-]  If  he  reads  o-T^aTJiAarav,  he  ought  also  to  read 
JavaiSav.  With  regard  to  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  we  are  not 
certain  that  we  rightly  understand  Mr.  Hermann's  note.  We  sus- 
pect that  /^c  mullo  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  At  multo,  and  that 
be  rejectsi  (ry>  l-nK^ig,  as  alfording  a  less  convenient  sense  than  ly 
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oTfKotc.  If  this  is  his  meaning,  we  apprehend  that  cruv  oVAo/j  is  not 
inconsistent  \vith  his  interpretation.  Compare  Hec.  ll'i.  01<t^ 
'Its  ^pv(Tsoic  ecfiavi^  ^vv  ottAojj.  We  object,  however,  to  both  Mark- 
land's  emendations,  as  well  as  to  the  conniion  reading,  on  account 
of  the  spondee  in  the  third  place.  See  the  preceding  annotation. 
We  read,    XaXxsoig  onXoKTi,   Javai^iov  (rT^citTri\oira.v. 

V.  1  l67-  TouTOig  syM  crs  xcti  -TroXig  doogouixB^a.  If  the  reader  will 
compare  the  speech  of  Theseus,  in  Mhich  this  verse  occurs,  with 
the  third  and  fourth  verses  of  the  speech  of  Minerva,  which  fol- 
lows almost  immediately,  he  will  see  reason  to  suspect  that  as 
ought  to  be  clianged  into  (r<p=. 

V.  1 179..  T)  dri  TToO'  v[MV  aXK^  VTrovgy^a-al  pLS  ^prj ;  Male  tuJgo  t» 
2)5  TToS'.  Nofi  quid  aliud  (licit,  sed  ecquid  aliud.  Heemann. 
If  this  alteration  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  we  should 
have  reminded  him,  that  the  enclitic  ti,  in  common  with  every 
other  enclitic,  cannot  begin  either  a  trimeter  iambic  or  a  sentence. 
The  same  rule,  as  is  well  known,  applies  to  uv,  uv,  yao,  ds,  ^, 
hvjTa,  [/.h,  ij.Yjv,  r/jv,  and  a  few  other  particles.  As  Mr.  Hermann 
cannot  be  unacquainted  with  this  rule,  we  must  consider  his  al- 
teration of  the  present  verse  as  made  in  defiance  of  it.  In  his  book 
fh  Emendatida  Ratione  Gra:ca  Grammatica.  (p.  95.)  he  has 
treated  two  verses  of  the  Choephori  of  iEschylus  (112.  f)52.)  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  verse  now  before  us.  If  INIr.  Hermann 
had  ever  heard  the  words  zcho  bids  in  the  mouth  of  an  auctioneer, 
or  the  words  tcho  buys  in  the  mouth  of  a  barrow-Avoman,  he 
would  not  have  altered  Tig  evoov  into  Tic  tjZov  with  the  following 
remark :  Ibi  maiiijhto  hiterrugat  Orestes,  an  cdiquis  intus  sit, 
Qion  quis  sit  intus. 

V.  1210.  Titxsvrj  o\  iV  aiirwy  o-c«/x«9'  ^yv/crSv^  Trvp),  MeSsg  7r«o' 
avTYjv  T^'inhv  'la-^ij/iag  odov.  Ex  Maiklandi  emendatione  riyvlcr^ 
dedi  pro  uyvia-$yi.  Hermann.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  com- 
pares   Iph.   A.  340'    TciVTU    fJ.SV    (Te    TTp'MT     ItT^ASoV,    tvc(  CTS    -TTpW^'     £Vf/M 

(sugov  lieiskius  et  Marklandiis)  xukov.  In  both  passages  the 
transcribers  mistook  the  adverb  i'va,  zchere,  for  the  conjunction 
Vva,  in  order  that.  We  subjoin  two  other  instances  of  the  same 
error.  Soph.  Trach.  11 59-  ^u  S'  ovy  aKovs  roijgyov.  Ifijxsjj  S"  n/a 
^avsi;  oTToiog  ojv  otvrjpj  £j«.oj  xuKbi.  Brunck  remarks  :  Pe)'peram  in 
libris  (pccvYjC,  nude  inlerpres  'iva.  pro  ut  Jinali  arcepit.  Eurip. 
Here.  425.  Aghtx'xv  t  aAAa)V  oiyuh.\i.a.-T  euru^j/yj  j  S»r;P.Sc,  rt^y  ts  'koX\>~ 
I'XKp'JOv  j  sTi-Xeixr'  s;  A"oa.v,  irovojv  tsXsvtuv,  j  Tv'  IxTTrpscvj]  TuXag  |  ^io- 
Tov,  ovV  sjBu  TraAjv.  The  true  reading,  7v'  sxTTBgalvai,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Heath.  It  is  to  Heath  also  that  we  owe  ohii  instead  of 
hou  in  the  passage  before  us. 

P.  E. 
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NO.    IV, 

Sect.  iv. 

I?2  what  respect  the  Passions  differ  from  Mans  affections^ 
appetites^  or  desires. 

If  we  deduct  from  the  list  of  the  passions  those  principles  of 
action  in  man  already  treated  of  under  the  names  of  appetites,  desires, 
and  affections,  the  analysis  of  the  pas-^ions  will  be  greatly  simjilified, 
and  is  perhaps  sufficiently  well  accomplished  in  what  Dr.  Reid  calls 
*'  a  common  division  of  the  passions,  which  has  been  mentioned 
almost  by  every  author  who  has  treated  of  them,  and  needs  no  expli- 
cation." (Essay  3.  on  the  active  powers,  c.  6'.).  According  to  this 
division  the  human  passions  may  be  arranged  under  desire  and  aver- 
sion, hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief 

Passion,  as  already  stated,  consists  in  a  strong  emotion,  or  perturba- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  is  excited  by  the  lively  conception  of  some 
good  or  e\'il.  If  the  good  or  evil  be  immediately  present  to  us,  or, 
as  it  were,  within  our  reach,  the  passions  of  desire  or  aversion  will  be 
excited  by  its  lively  conception.  If  the  good  or  evil  be  distant  or 
only  existing  in  expectation,  it  will  rouse  the  passions  of  hope  or  fear; 
and  if  the  good  or  evil  be  already  experienced,  joy  or  grief  will  be 
its  natural  consequence. 

Man,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  though  a  rational 
being,  is  powerfully  prompted  to  act  by  other  principles  than  by 
reason  :  hunger  prompts  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  body,  curio- 
sity to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  compassion  to  relieve  the  suft'er- 
ings  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In  like  manner  the  natural  impulse  of 
his  soul  leads  him  irresistibly  to  desire  whatever  is  good  in  itself,  to 
wish  or  hope  for  its  enjoyment,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  possession ;  while 
he  has  a  like  natural  aversion  to  whatever  is  evil,  a  Jear  at  encoun- 
tering it,  and  a  sorroic  on  having  experienced  it.  By  the  strong  im- 
pulse of  these  principles  he  is  nuich  more  poiverfuliy  urged  to  seek 
for  good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  than  if  he  had  no  other  monitor  to  this 
conduct  than  the  calm  dictates  of  reason.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  this  important  distinction  between  the  passions  and  those 
other  active  principles  of  man  which  we  have  yet  considered,  namely, 
that  the  object  of  the  })assions  is  good  or  evil  generally  contemplated, 
and  not  any  precise  or  particular  species  of  good  or  evil :  whereas 
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each  of  the  other  active  principles  has  its  exact  and  definite  object, 
Tiie  object  of  hunger  is  food  ;  and  nothing  but  food :  the  object  of 
curiosity  is  knowledge  alone  :  the  object  of  compassion  is  confined  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed.  But  with  the  passions  the  case  is  very 
different.  Fear  may  be  excited  by  llie  prospect  of  any  kind  of  evil ; 
by  the  a})prehension  of  pain,  the  prospect  of  poverty,  or  the  risk  of 
losing  a  frieud.  Joy  is  raised  by  a  sudden  access  of  fortune  or  of 
fame,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  friend,  or  the  birth  of  a  child  :  and  so 
in  the  case  of  the  other  passions.  1  would,  therefore,  call  the  passions 
a  kind  of  mental  emotions  or  energies  which  nature  has  implanted  in 
us,  as  strong  incitements  to  pursue  every  thing  that  is  beneficial,  and 
to  avoid  whatever  is  hurtful  to  us,  on  account  of  the  lively  pleasure 
which  the  attainment  of  the  first,  and  the  pain  which  suffering  the 
last,  are  sure  to  produce.  They  scarcely  ever  exist  unmixed,  or  unac- 
companied w  ith  some  of  the  other  active  principles  of  our  nature  ; 
but  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  incitements  which  nature 
occasionally  calls  forth  in  aid  of  our  more  important  affections  and 
desires  ;  of  friendship,  gratitude,  pity,  resentment,  curiosity,  emulation, 
ike. 

Passion,  when  strong,  produces  the  most  powerful  effects  upon  the 
body,  as  well  as  upon  the  mind,  of  man.  It  agitates  the  countenance, 
changes  the  voice,  and  occasions  gestures  of  the  most  peculiar  kind. 
Strong  passion  will  incite  a  man  to  make  exertions  of  bodily  strength, 
of  which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  is  altogether  incapable  ;  but 
which  are  usually  followed  by  that  exhaustion  of  frame,  which  is 
the  natural  conserpience  of  so  great  efforts.  At  other  times,  the 
effects  of  passion  are  in  the  highest  degree  depressive  and  weakening. 
Extreme  terror  generally  overcomes  the  strength  both  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  and  reduces  the  unfortunate  person,  who  is  under  its 
influence,  to  the  most  abject  and  pitiable  sjtate. 

Seneca  has  admirably  delineated  the  indications  of  excessive  anger, 
*'  Ut  autem  scias  non  esse  sanos  quos  ira  possedit,  ipsorum  iilorum 
habitum  intuere.  Nam  ut  fureutium  certa  indicia  sunt,  ita  et  iras- 
eenlium.  Flagrant  oculi,  et  multus  ore  toto  rubor.  Labia  quatiuntur, 
dcntes  comprimuntur,  horrent  ac  subriguntur  capilli,  tumescunt 
veniE,  concutitur  crebro  spiritu  pectus,  parum  explanata^  voces  sunt, 
comploduntur  saepius  manus,  pulsatur  humus  pedibus,  totum  concuti- 
tur corpus  :  ita  ut  nescias  utrum  magis  detestabile  vitiuai  sit  an 
deforme."  (De  ira.) 

The  external  indications  of  passion  are  a  language  understood  by 
all  mankind.  It  is  from  them  that  the  human  countenance  derives  it* 
chief  beauty,  as  well  as  occasionally  much  of  its  deformity.  The 
indications  of  passion  then  form  a  primary  object  of  study  for  the 
painters ;  as  its  language  and  natural  tones  eater  largely  into  the 
peculiar  charms  of  poetry  and  music. 

But  the  passions  likewise  produce  effects  of  a  more  lasting  kind 
upon  our  corporeal  frames.  So  strong  is  the  agitation,  which  some- 
times accompanies  them,  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  or 
impairing  health,  of  producing  disease,  or  even  of  occasioning  death 
itself.  The  salutary  influence  of  the  gentler  passions  upon  the  human 
frame,  the  balm  of  hope,  and  the  exhilaration  of  moderate  joy,  have 
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occasionally  been  experienced  by  all ;  nor  are  Ihe  deleterious  effects  of 
aiiijer,  revenge,  and  fear,  or  the  fatal  infiiieiice  of  excessive  grief,  less 
generally  known.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  wonderful  effects  to  the 
imagination  or  fancy,  both  in  curini^  and  causing  diseases  :  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  strictly  proper  to  ascribe  these  effects  to  the  passions, 
vhicli  the  imacinatioii  has  sufficient  power  to  raise,  and  of  which  tl>e 
salutary  or  deleterious  influence  is  sufficiently  known  to  us.  When 
the  imagination  is  disturbed  by  fancied  danger,  fear,  and  sorrow,  with 
all  their  concomitant  evils,  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  ;  and  when 
it  exhibits  a  more  flattering  picture,  the  soothing  influence  of  hope 
and  joy  will  naturally  be  felt.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  explain, 
and  to  ascribe  to  their  proper  causes,  many  miraculous  cures  which 
are  upon  record,  and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural 
operation  of  medicine  ;  and  in  this  way  we  can  explain  how  quackery 
may  sometimes  produce  important  effects  upon  the  human  frame,  and 
even  fulfil  its  vaunting  pretensions.  The  history  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  of  some  later  impositions  of  a  like  kind,  affords  satisfactory  illus- 
trations of  this  fact ;  and  ought  to  convince  physicians  that,  although 
quackery  is  a  contemptible  imposture,  yet  the  proper  management  of 
the  human  passions  is  a  subject  highly  deserving  of  their  minute 
attention. 

Various  instances  are  upon  record  of  sudden  death  having  been 
occasioned  by  extreme  terror,  rage,  or  grief.  History  likewise  furnish- 
es us  with  examples  of  death  having  been  occasioned  by  sudden  and 
excessive  joy,  but  always,  according  to  Dr.  Cogan,  when  the  mind  was 
the  instant  preceding  under  the  influence  of  great  anxiety.  Such  are 
the  well  known  examples  of  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian  dying,  upon 
hearing  that  his  son  was  declared  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games, 
recorded  by  Pliny  (1.  7*  c.  7-) :  of  the  aged  n^atron,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  who,  being  in  the  depth  of  distress  on  the  tidings  of  her  son 
having  fallen  in  battle,  died  in  his  arms  from  the  excess  of  joy  upon 
his  safe  return  (1.  22.  c.  70  •  of  Soj)hocles  the  tragedinn,  who, 
according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  died  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
being  pronounced  in  his  favor  (1.  9.  c.  12.).  If  such  facts  are  true, 
they  shov/  the  necessity  of  caution  in  communicating  good  tidings,  as 
well  as  in  imparting  those  of  an  affiictive  nature.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  very  eminent  physician  that  instances  of  madness  occa- 
sioned by  sudden  and  excessive  joy  are  much  more  frequent  than 
those  of  the  derangement  produced  by  extreme  grief ;  a  fjct  which 
may  give  rise  to  interesting  speculations  concerning  the  natural  effects 
of  these  two  opposite  and  powerful  passions. 

If  the  influence  of  the  passions  is  very  important  upon  our  cor|)o- 
real  frame,  it  is  not  less  so  upon  our  minds.  They  are  the  springs 
and  stinudants  by  which  the  dormant  faculties  of  man  are  roused, 
and  by  which  he  is  led  to  the  performance  of  whatever  is  arduous  or 
admirable,  as  well  as  to  the  perpetrtition  of  base  and  detestable  ac- 
tions. *'  The  passions,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  when  kept  within  their 
proper  bounds,  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole  man.  Take  away  the 
passions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  great  a  part  of  mankind  would 
resemble  those  frivolous  mortals,  who  never  had  a  thouglit  that  enga- 
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ged  tlsem  in  good  earnest.  It  is  not  mere  judgment  or  intellccfnal 
ability  that  enables  a  man  to  excel  in  any  art  or  science.  He  must 
have  a  love  and  admiration  of  it  bordering  upon  enthusiasm,  or  a 
passionate  desire  of  the  fame,  or  of  some  other  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained by  that  excellence.  Without  this,  he  M'ould  not  undergo  that 
labor  and  fatigue  of  his  faculties,  which  it  requires.  So  that,  I  think, 
we  may  with  justice  allow  no  small  merit  to  the  passions,  even  hi  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  If  the  pas- 
sions for  f'.me  and  distinction  were  extinguished,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  men  ready  to  undertake  th.e  cares  and  toils  of  government  ; 
and  few,  perhaps,  would  make  the  exertions  necessary  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  ignoble  vulgar."  (Essay  3.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  6.) 
"  The  effects  of  passion  upon  tiie  human  mind,"  says  he  again, 
'*  are  not  less  remarkable.  It  turns  the  tJioaghts  involuntarily  to  the 
objects  related  to  it,  so  that  a  nran  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  else. 
It  gives  often  a  strange  bias  to  the  judgment,  making  a  man  quick- 
sighted  ni  every  thing  that  tends  to  inHame  his  passion,  and  to  justify 
it,  but  blind  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  moderate  and  allay  if.  The 
sentiments  of  a  man  under  its  influence  will  appear  absnrd  and 
ridiculous  not  only  to  other  men,  but  even  to  himself,  when  the  storm 
is  spent  and  succeeded  by  a  calm."  (Ibid.) 

"  Les  passions,"  says  the  lively  Helvetius,  "  sont  dans  le  moral  ce 
que  dans  le  pliysique  est  lemouvement:  il  cr^e,  aneantit,  conserve, 
anime  tout,  et  sans  lui  tout  est  niort  :  ce  sont  elles  aussi  qui  viviiient 
le  n>GHde  moral.  C'est  iavaiice,  qui  guide  les  vaisseaux  a  travers  les 
deserts  de  1'  Ocean,  I'orgueil  qui  comble  les  vallons,  applanit  les  mon- 
tagnes,  s'ouvre  des  routes  a  travers  les  rochers,  eleve  les  pyramides  de 
Memphis,  creuse  k  lac  Morris,  et  fond  le  colosse  de  llhodes.  L-araour 
tailla,  dit-on,  le  crayon  dessinateur.  Dans  \\n  pays  oa  la  revelation 
n'avoit  j)oint  penetre,  ce  fo-t  eiicore  I'amour  qui,  pour  flatter  ta  dou- 
leurd'une  veuve,  qiloree  jXir  l-a  mort  de  son  jeune  epoux,  lui  decouvrit 
le  systeme  de  t'imniortalite  de  I'ame.  C'est  renthousiasme  de  la 
reconnoissance  qui  niit  au  rang  des  Dieux  les  bienfaiteurs  de  I'huma- 
nite  ;  qui  inventa  aussi  les  religions,  et  les  superstitions,  qui  toutes 
ii'ont  pas  pris  leur  source  dans  des  passions  aussi  nobles  que  I'amour 
et  la  reconnoissance.  C'est  la  passion  de  I'honneur  et  le  fanatisme 
philosophique  qui  pouvoient  seuls  au  milieu  des  supplices  engager 
la  Pythagoricienne  Ziniicha  i\  se  couper  la  langue  avec  les  dents,  f/our 
lie  point  s'exposer  h  reveler  les  secrets  de  sa  secte.  Ce  sont,  en  effet, 
les  passions  seules  qui,  portees  a  ce  degre  de  force,  peuvent  cxecuter 
les  plus  grandes  actions,  et  braver  les  dangers,  la  douleuT,  la  mort,  et 
le  ciel  nieme."    (De  L'  Esprit  dis.  3.  c.  6.) 

But  let  us  also  reflect  that  the  passions,  when  allowed  to  revel  un- 
controlled, produce  the  most  serious  mischief,  and  occasion  the  mos? 
deplorable  confusion  in  the  moral  world.  From  unrestrained  desire, 
or  unchecked  avcFsion  degenerating  into  malevolence,  have  arisen 
much  of  the  vice  and  enormity  with  which  the  jiage  of  history  i3 
deformed.  The  overthrow  of  cities,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  i\iQ 
destruction  of  whatever  is  venerable  or  sacred,  spring  chiefly  horn 
the  baleful  influence  of  headstrong  passion  j  and  the  mis  understand- 
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jiwsfs  and  miseries  of  private  life,  which  are  not  less  acutely  felt  than 
the  shock  of  empires,  have  geuevally  no  other  source. 

Passion,  whci>  it  j)roduces  these  reniarkaijle  e&cts,  can  seldom  be 
said  to  exist  in  an  unbiassed  or  simple  state.  It  unites  itself  with  the 
other  active  principles  of  man,  and  imparts  to  them  its  powerful  and 
peculiar  energy.  In  fact,  man  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  actuated  by 
any  of  those  principles  of  his  constitution,  which  we  have  been  ana- 
lysing, in  a  pure  and  unmixed  state  ;  they  become  blended  and  com- 
biued,  iii  an  endless  variety  of  Avays,  and  thus  i^ive  rise  to  principles 
of  an  apjjarently  new  and  distinct  kind.  Desire  and  aversion,  hope 
and  fear,  by  turns  lend  their  energy  to  the  most  powerful  of  man's 
active  principles,  and  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  predominates, 
shall  we  behold  actions  which  excite  our  admiration,  or  call  for  our 
strongest  censure.  Hatred,  that  baleful  afiection  of  the  human 
breast,  may  be  said  to  spring  Irom  a  union  of  resentment  and  aver- 
sion ;  envy  is  formed  oi"  the  same  ingredients,  with  the  addition  of  a 
certain  portion  of  fear  and  ck'siie  :  desr,air  is  formed  of  a  gloomy 
mixture  of  aversion,  fear,  an.l  sorrow.  Language  seldom  affords  ap- 
propriate names  for  the  com])oun{l  affections,  which  we  approve, 
although  it  generally  discrimiur.tes  those  which  we  censure:  but  we 
may  with  some  attention  analyse  tlie  former  as  well  as  the  latter. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  the  true  patriot  is  at  once  animated  by  the  love 
<?/  esteem,  the  desire  of  beneiiting  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  hope 
of  producmg  a  lasting  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

When  passkm  is  raised  in  a  slight  degree  only,  and  g<ies  off  without 
producing  any  remarkable  effect,  it  is  culled  lua  emotion.  Such  at 
least  is  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  emotion  by  Lord  Kannes, 
and  which  I  tiiink  is  more  agreeable  to  common  usage  than  that  in 
v.hich  Dr.  Cog;m  employs  it,  viz.  to  denote  the  violent  ami  extreme 
de^grees  of  passion.  According  to  the  first  sense,  emotion  is  a  degree 
of  passion  which  does  not  lead  to  action,  and  goes  off  w  itliout  any 
other  effect  than  producing  a  certain  agitation  of  mind.  It  is  this 
degree  of  passion  which  is  generally  raised  by  mere  narration,  or 
fictitious  composition ;  and  when  not  carried  beyond  this  moderate 
degree,  the  powerful  passions  theuiselves  become  productive  of  a 
certain  kind  of  pleasure ;  hence  the  reason  that  territic  descriptions, 
delineation  of  oriious  characters,  and  sorrowful  catastrophes,  arc  so 
frequently  introchiced  into  the  pages  of  fiction. 

The  term  emotion  seems  likewise  properly  to  belong  to  some  othrr 
slight  agitations  of  the  mind,  which  nature  calls  forth  on  certain 
occasions,  and  which  by  their  agreeabJe  or  disagreeable  effects  are 
calculated  to  raise  us  to  act  as  the  particular  case  requires.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  feelings  is  surprise,  or  the  agreeable  agitation 
])roduced  by  whatever  is  new  or  micommon ;  an  energy  of  the  mind 
which  most  writers  have  classed  along  with  the  passions,  but  which  to 
me  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  ^pleasurable  feeling  which 
nature  has  attached  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity  ;  and  by  which  we 
are  prompted  to  seek  continually  for  new  acquisitions  in  every  kind  of 
knowledge. 

Surprise  appears  to  be  the  appropriate  term  for  this  emotion  in  its 
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simple  and  unmixed  state.  When  roused  to  a  higher  energy,  and 
combined  with  a  certain  portion  of  desire,  this  emotion  becomes  admi' 
ration,  and  when  fear  is  added  to  surprise,  it  gets  the  name  of  aston- 
ishment. That  fear  is  really  an  ingredient  in  this  last  emotion,  may 
fairly  be  inferred  from  the  original  signification  of  the  term,  which 
comes  from  tlie  French  etonne?nent  and  the  Latin  attonitus  ;  and  that, 
when  moderate,  even  this  sort  of  surprise  should  be  agreeable,  may 
be  understood  by  the  observations  just  made  upon  emotions  in  general. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
passions  on  human  conduct,  may  naturally  be  inferred  the  propriety  of 
duly  regulating  and  controlling  these  impetuous  incitements  to  action. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  human  characters  and  intimately 
concerns  human  happiness,  that  desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fear, 
should  be  directed  towards  those  objects  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
excited,  according  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  things  ; 
that  we  should  desire  only  what  is  really  good  in  itself,  and  shun 
only  what  is  really  evil ;  and  tiien  will  our  joy  and  our  sorrow  have  a 
rational  and  not  a  fanciful  foundation. 

An  irritable  or  irascible  temper  is  a  strong  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  hapy)iness,  and  it  deserves  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is 
a  fault  not  unusually  found  in  characters  otherwise  affectionate  and 
generous.  If  left  uncontrolled,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  misanthro- 
py, and  a  gloomy  discontent  at  the  course  of  human  affairs.  But  by 
keeping  a  rein  over  the  headstrong  sallies  of  resentment,  and  cherish- 
ing candor  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  other  men, 
much  may  be  done  in  overcoming  this  unamiable  propensity  of  the 
mind.  The  very  restraint  of  the  external  signs  of  anger  or  of  discon- 
tent, has  a  considerable  effect  in  calming  the  tumultuous  agitation 
of  the  mind.  For  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  mind  and 
body,  that  the  suppression  of  the  external  sign  of  any  strong  emotion 
has  a  tendency  to  allay  the  feeling  which  is  indicated  by  that  sign^, 
just  as  the  imitation  of  the  expression  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
emotion  itself. 


Sect.  v. 
Of  the  moral  principles  of  action  in  man. 

I  divided  man's  active  principles  into  three  classes,  the  selfish^ 
social,  and  moral.  Having  examined  as  minutely  as  is  consistent  Avitli 
the  plan  of  this  work,  the  two  first  classes,  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
third,  which  is  doubtless'  the  most  imjiortant  of  tise  three,  and  is  that 
which  confers  upon  man  his  peculiar  character  and  dignity.  For  if 
we  can  discover  among  tlie  various  tribes  of  animals  some  traces  both 
of  the  selfish  and  social  active  principles ;  if  we  can  find  clear  indi- 
cations of  their  being  prompted  by  appetites,  desires,  affections,  and 
passions  ;  there  is  nothing  observable  in  the  lower  animals  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  moral  principle  of  action  ;  nor  can  we  ever  as> 
cribe  to  their  conduct  the  characterislics  of  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Ail  nations,   even  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized,   make  a  distinction 
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in  tlieir  estimate  of  human  conduct,  and  characterise  some  actions  as 
right,  and  others  as  ivrong.  In  every  language,  terms  corresponding 
in  meaning  to  these  are  to  be  found,  and  epithets  of  praise  are  an- 
nexed to  the  first,  while  the  last  are  uniformly  censured.  This 
amounts  to  a  complete  proof  that  men  are  somehow  or  other  led  to 
form  notions  of  good  an;l  evil,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice ; 
but  concerning  the  manner  in  which  these  notions  art-  fonued,  a  very 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  those  wiio  have  been 
led  to  investigate  this  iiiiportaot  subject. 

The  ancient  moralists  seem  to  have  bestowed  less  of  their  attention 
on  this  investigation,  than  on  the  equally  important  study  of  the 
particular  branches  of  moral  duty,  Tlie  sayings  of  those  venerable 
sages  of  Greece,  emphatically  called  wise  men,  the  precepts  of  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  contain  the  practical  rules  of 
a  morality  generally  pure  and  unsophisticated,  without  minutely  inqui- 
ring into  the  foundation  of  those  rules,  or  the  sanctions  by  which 
they  are  naturally  enforced.  Such  inquiries,  liowever,  were  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  ancient  moralists.  Thus  we  learn  that  Prota- 
goras maintained  that  virtue  is  a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  opinion,  or 
Ihat  man  is  himself  the  arbiter  or  measure  of  all  things.'  Socrates, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  find  by  the  Theistctcs  of  Plato,  maintained 
that  virtue  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  but  of  the  understanding;  that 
it  is  not  of  an  arbitrary,  but  of  an  absolute  and  imnmtable  nature." 

This  inquiry  has  occupied  niucli  of  the  attention  of  modern  moral- 
ists, and  has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  systems,  or  theories,  as 
they  have  been  called,  of  morals  ;  some  of  the  most  noted  of  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mention,  ia  order  to  form  a  rational  foundation 
upon  which  moral  sanction  rests. 

Mr.  Hobbes  was  one  of  the  first  among  modern  writers,  who  may 
he  said  to  have  proposed  a  new  theory  of  morals  ;  and  to  have  led 
the  way  in  this  fruitful  field  of  controversy.  The  theory  he  proposed 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  an  amiable  opinion  of  its  author, 
although  his  character  was  known  to  be  irreproachable  ;  for  it  repre- 
sents man  as  a  ferocious  being,  actuated  neither  by  the  love  of  his 
neighbour,  nor  a  regard  to  virtue :  inclined  to  accomplish  his  inter- 
ested views  by  violence,  oppression,  and  injustice  ;  and  only  restrained 
within  those  bounds,  which  the  very  existence  of  civilized  society 
requires  to  be  maintained,  by  the  positive  institutions  of  law,  and  the 
inlluence  of  revtards  and  punishments.  According  to  Hobbes,  there- 
fore, right  and  wrong  are  the  mere  creatures  of  convention  and  con- 
venience, and  precisely  the  same  with  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 
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laws.  He  is  the  most  virtuous  man  wlio  gives  least  offence  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  we  approve  his  conduct  from  the  direct  per- 
ception we  have  of  its  tendency  to  promote  our  own  interest. 

So  unfavorable  a  view  of  human  nature  was  net  likely  to  meet  with 
general  approbation  ;  and  the  system  of  Hobbes,  as  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  met  with  many  opponents.  Among  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous, both  for  learning  and  ingenuity,  was  undoubte<ily  Dr.  Cud- 
worth;  who  has  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Hobbes's  doc- 
trine, and  the  absurdity  of  placing  the  foundation  of  moral  duty  in 
mere  obedience  to  positive  laws.  "  if,"  says  Cudworth,  "  there  be  a  law 
formed  concerning  human  actions,  the  observance  of  Avhich  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  in  itself,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  either  right 
or  wrong  to  observe  that  law.  But  if  there  be  a  law  formed,  the 
observance  of  which  is  no!  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  is  right, 
and  its  violation  wrong,  then  it  must  follow  that  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  is  inherent  in  hun)an  nature  before  tiie  formation  of  this 
law,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  accounted  ])ropor  to  observe  this  law,  and 
improper  to  neglect  it."  (See  his  Eternal  and  immutable  morality.)  In 
his  Intellectual  System,  he  thus  also  expresses  himself  on  the  same 
subject.  "But  though  it  be  true,  that,  if  there  be  natural  justice,  co- 
venants will  oblige;  yet  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  that  there  is 
nothing  naturally  unjust,  this  cannot  be  unjust  neither,  to  break  cove- 
nants. Covenants,  without  natural  justice,  are  nothing  but  mere 
words  and  breath  (as  indeed  these  Atheistic  Politicians  themselves, 
agreeably  to  their  own  hypothesis,  call  them) ;  and  therefore  can  they 
have  no  force  to  oblige.  Wherefore  these  justice-makers  are  them- 
selves at  List  necessitated  to  fly  to  laws  of  nature,  and  to  pretend  this 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  :  that  men  should  stand  to  their  pacts  and 
covenants.  Which  is  plainly  to  contradict  their  main  fundamental 
principle,  that  by  nature  nothmg  is  unlawful."  (p.  894.) 

If  then  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
human  institutions,  but  is  founded  in  human  nature,  it  remains  to  de- 
termine to  what  principle  in  the  constitution  of  man  it  is  to  be 
referred.  According  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  this  distinction  is  immediately 
perceived  by  reason,  or  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  dis- 
tinguishes truth  from  falsehood.  This  doctrine  he  combined  with  the 
Platonic  tenet,  that  all  knowledge  was  a  kind  of  reminiscence,  or 
consisted  in  the  perception  of  those  eternal  truths  or  ideas,  which  are 
always  present  in  the  divine  mind,  Mhence  all  human  minds  originally 
proceeded.  The  mind,  according  to  Cudworth,  contains  in  itself  vir- 
tually, (as  the  future  phmt  or  tree  is  contained  in  the  seed)  general 
notions  or  exemphus  of  all  things,  which  are  exerted  by  it,  or  unfold 
and  discover  themselves  as  occasions  invite,  and  proper  circumstances 
occur.  Among  these  general  notions,  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  one  which  is  tiierefore  an  eternal  and  iumiutable  distinc- 
tion. 

This  doctrine  of  Cudworth,  which  refers  the  perception  of  moral 
distinctions  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  when  freed  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  has  very  considerable  plausibility,  and  seems 
to  the  rest  sacntioas  of  morality  upon  the  firmest  foundation.     It  has 
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accorrlinirly  been  very  generally  received  among  the  soundest  moralists. 
Dr.  Cliivke,  in  apparent  conformity  to  this  doctrine,  places  virtue  in 
acting  according  to  the  fitness  and  congruity  which  appear  in  certain 
relations  in  nature;  Mr.  Wollaston,  in  acting  agreeably  to  the  truth 
of  things,  according  to  their  proper  nature ;  and  Lord  Shaftsbury,  in 
reason  niaintaining.a  proper  balance  of  the  afi'ections. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  this  system  a  little  more  nearly,  we 
find  that  it  is  involved  in  considerable  ditliculties.  If,  by  reason,  wc 
mean  that  power  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  deduce  accurate  conclu- 
sions fronj  just  premises,  or  to  arrive  at  new  truths  by  an  inductive  or 
demonstrative  process,  founded  upon  those  already  established,  much 
difficultv  will  ensue  on  resting  the  foundations  of  morality  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  faculty.  It  will  then  follow  that  moral  judgment  is 
not  an  immediate  act  of  the  mind,  but  presuj)poses  a  mental  argument 
or  investigation,  concerning  the  true  nature  or  relation  of  things. 
Such  an  investigation  would  in  most  cases  be  a  matter  of  difficulty 
even  to  the  ingenious  and  well-informed  ;  while  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  it ;  so  that  in  general,  we 
should  find  men  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conduct  which  the 
principles  of  morality  rccjuired  them  to  procure.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  notorious,  that  however  frequently  men  may  stray  from  the  right 
path,  it  is  scarcely  ever  from  ignorance  of  what  duty  requires  of  them. 

A  late  respectable  writer  on  morality.  Dr.  Price,  who  is  inclined 
with  Cudvvorth  to  derive  the  sanctions  of  morality  from  the  evidence 
of  reason  or  the  understanding,  appears  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
here  stated  ;  and  to  obviate  it  refers  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong, 
not  to  a  deductive  process  of  the  understanding,  but  to  immediate 
iniiiition.  "There  may  be  occasion  for  observing  distinctly,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  two  acts  of  the  understanding  being  intuition  and  deduction, 
I  have  in  view  the  former."  Review  of  the  principal  questions  in 
morals,  (ch.  1.1.2.)  The  principal  objection  that  occurs  to  this  view  of 
the  subject,  is  the  indefinite  sense  in  which  the  term  reason  or  under- 
standing is  employed.  According  to  Dr.  Price,  the  understanding  is 
?*  the  faculty  within  us  that  discovers  truth,  and  that  compares  all 
objects  and  ideas,  and  judges  of  them;"  (ut  sujrra)  and  he  assigns 
to  this  faculty  as  their  immediate  source,  the  notions  we  form  of 
solidity,  inertia,  substance,  duration,  equality,  causation,  poivcr,  S<iC. 
notions,  which  difier  widely  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the 
notion  of  moral  distinction. 

The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  by  degrees  been 
closely  analysed,  and  accurately  examined,  both  by  philosophers  who 
have  preceded,  and  some  who  have  followed,  Dr.  Price.  The  notions 
with  which  they  furnish  us,  have  been  compared  and  scrutinised,  and 
referred  to  the  same  or  to  different  origins,  according  to  the  similarity 
or  diversity,  that  could  be  discovered  among  them.  By  this  means, 
the  different  powers  of  the  human  mind  come  to  i>e  detected,  and  the 
laws  of  human  thought  are  by  degrees  reduced  to  their  simple  and 
nltiraate  principles. 

In  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  various  moralists  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  rijht  and 
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vrong  to  a  peculiar  faculty  or  principle  of  human  nature.  Dr. 
Hutchcson,  in  his  Inquinj  hito  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
nnd  Virtue,  \\ljich  was  published  in  1725,  refers  the  origin  of  those 
ideas  to  what  he  calls  the  moral  sense,  it  was  his  doctrine,  that  "  all 
the  ideas  or  *he  materials  of  our  reasoning  or  jucJiiing  are  received  by 
some  immediate  powers  of  perception  internal  or  external,  which  we 
may  call  senses  ;  "  and  that  "  reasoning  or  intellect  seems  to  raise  no 
new  specie;-  of  ideas,  but  to  discover  or  discern  the  relations  of  those 
received."  He  tl'erefore  assigns  a  sense  for  the  discernment  of  beau- 
ty :  a  sense  for  the  discovery  of  utility,  and  a  sense  for  the  knowledge 
of  rigiit  and  wrong. 

In  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  moral  sense,  Dr.  Hutcheson 
repeatedly  compares  the  ]ierceptions  it  communicatfs  to  the  sensations 
which  we  derive  from  the  organs  of  smell,  sound,  or  taste,  and  thus 
reduces  its  action  to  the  level  of  a  mere  feeling.  As  the  ear  is  de- 
lighted with  an  agreeable  sound,  or  the  palate  with  an  agreeable 
relish,  so,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  the  moral  sense  gratified  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  virtuous  action,  and  led  to  approve  its  author. 
This  manner  of  considering  the  subject  afforded  a  plausible  argument, 
against  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  of  which  the  sceptics 
very  readily  availed  themstlves. 

If  virtues  be  nothing  but  an  agreeable  sensation  produced  in  the 
mind  by  certain  actions,  it  has  nothing  certain  or  permanent  in  its  nature. 
Sensations  are  exceedingly  arbitrary,  and  are  not  always  excited  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  same  causes.  What  at  one  time  we  relish  as 
sweet,  at  another  time  we  shall  condemn  as  bitter  :  and  in  like  man- 
ner, what  at  one  time  we  approve  as  virtuous,  at  another  we 
shall  disapprove  as  vicious.  Sensations  merely  relate  to  the  mind  in 
which  they  exist,  and  have  no  permanent  connexion  with  external 
objects. 

These  sceptical  conclusions  concerning  the  absolute  nature  of  moral 
distinctions,  are  more  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  than  by  any  other 
writer.  "The  distinction  of  moral  good  and  evil,"  says  that  philoso- 
pher, "  is  founded  on  the  pleasure  or  pain,  which  results  from  the 
view  of  any  sentiment  or  character ;  and  as  that  pleasure  or  pain  can- 
not be  unknown  to  the  person  who  fills  it,  it  follows,  that  there  is 
just  so  much  vice  or  virtue  in  any  character,  as  every  one  places  in  it, 
and  that  it  is  impossible,  in  this  particular,  we  can  ever  be  mistaken." 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  Vol.  111.  p.  154. 

Mr.  Smith's  celebrated  doctrine,  which  derives  our  notion  of  morali- 
ty from  sympathy,  or  fellow  feeling  with  the  persons  concerning  whom 
we  judge,  and  in  whose  situation  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  placed, 
is  not  very  different  from  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  the  subject.  In  both 
systems,  moral  approbation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  sensation  ;  and  cannot 
be  said  to  have  any  higher  origin  than  the  arbitrary  constitution  of 
man  :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Hume  expresses  it,  "  there  is  just  so  much  vice  or 
virtue  in  any  character,  as  every  one  places  in  it." 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  these  consequences  do  not  necessarily 
flow  from  Dr.  Hutehescn's  doctrine  of  the  moral  sense.  That  author 
BO  where  states  the  decisions  of  this  faculty  to  be  arbitrary,  and  alto- 
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getlier  dependent   upon  the  peculiar  constitution   of  the  individual. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  assiijned  to  it  a  supreme  authority,  and  calls  it 
"  the  directing  principle  within  u?,   destined  to  command  all  our  other 
powers  ;  "  and  expressly  savs  "  that  tlie  desire  of  moral  excellence  is 
the   supreme  determination  or  affection  of  our  minds,  and  different 
from  all  our  kind  affections."     (See  his  system  of  Moral   Philosophy, 
vol.  I.  p.  6\.  &c.)     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Hutcheson's  doctrine  is  but  too  obnoxious  to  the  sceptical  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  it.     This  philosopher  in  almost  all  his 
illustralions  reduces  moral  approbation  to  the  level  of  a  mere  agreea- 
ble feeling,  and  states  it  as  the  result  of  no   higher  faculty,  or  mental 
energy,  than  a  mere  internal  sense.     It  is  easy  to  discover  that  he  was 
led  to  adopt  this  kind  of  language,  and  to  speak  of  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  a  sense  of  morality,  and  so  on,  frouj  an  implicit  adherence 
to  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas,  viz. 
from  the  two  sources  of  sensation  and  rejlection  only :  a  doctrine 
which  was  then  very  generally  ])rcvalent,  but  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  more  than  one  material  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  latent  regard  to  the  same  system,  that  partly  in- 
fluenced those  philosophers  who  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  to  a  certain  process  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ;  admitting, 
with  Mr.  Locke,  that  it  is  the  province  of  sense  to  furnish  us  with  ideas, 
and  of  reason  to  perceive  their  agreements  and  disagreements.  Actuated 
apparently  in  part  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Clarke  represented 
virtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  congruity  and  fitness  of 
things,  and  Mr.  WoUaston  in  acting  agreeably  to  the  truth  of  things. 
Another  system,  somewhat  similar,  which  has  also  had  its  adherents,  is 
that  which  resolves  virtue  into  general  advantage  or  utility,  which 
evidently  can  only  be  discoverable  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  This 
system  has  been  defended  by  Hume,  Helvetius,  Mandeville,  and  other 
advocates  of  low  principles,  who  find  it  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  annex  the  character  of  utility  to  whatever  gratifies  the  selfish 
propensities,  the  appetites,  and  inordinate  desires  of  human  nature. 
It  may  further  be  urged  against  this  system,  that  we  daily  behold 
many  characters  whom  we  know  to  be  eminently  useful,  but  whom 
M'e  should  never  dream  of  calling  virtuous  :  such  are  the  industrious 
».rtisaTi,  the  laborer,  or  the  mechanic,  whom  all  allow  to  possess  the 
character  of  utility,  though  none  talk  of  their  virtue. 

So  highly  impressed  have  some  moralists  been  with  the  fallacy  of 
real  systems  of  morality,  and  the  danger  of  resting  the  sanctions  of 
virtue  on  so  precarious  foundations,  or  of  at  all  resorting  to  the  feeble 
light  of  reason  for  the  discovery  of  the  immutable  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  chosen  to  rest  our  approbation  of 
virtue  and  detestation  of  vice  on  the  immediate  dictates  of  the  divine 
will.  Such  is  the  system  of  a  late  esteemed  writer  on  morals.  Arch- 
deacon Paley:  as  it  was  likewise  the  system  of  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  English  Church.  But  the  difficulty  immediately  occurs  by 
what  means  is  the  divine  will  made  known,  independently  of  the  light 
of  special  revelation  ?  and  how  are  men  who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
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aid  of  this  transcendent  benefit,  guided  in  their  moral  concerns  with 
one  another  ?  In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  tests  by  which  a  system  that 
arrogates  to  itself  a  divine  origin  can  !)e  tried,  ?.n(i  its  genuineness  con- 
^rmed,  is  its  due  correspondence  with  those  priiiciples,  which,  as  the 
light  of  nature  teaches,  ought  to  eovern  our  moral  conduct.  So  that 
the  aamission  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  as  certain  and  genuine, 
presupposes  an  innate  knowledge  of  moral  sanctions. 

When  so  various,  contradictory,  and  unsatisfac  tory,  have  been  the 
theories  of  morals,  we  cannot  wonder  at  a  decision  concernina;  this  de- 
partment of  the  science  of  man,  which  was  given  by  one  who  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  fairly  appreciating  it.  In  Mr.  de  Luc's  letters 
on  Religious  Education,  (published  in  ISOO)  a  conversation  is  detailed 
between  the  author  and  the  celebrated  P!i\sician,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  had  formerly  been  Professor  of  ]\Ior;il  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  IMr.  de  Luc  was  talking  of  a  new  work  on  the 
subject  of  Morality  founded  upon  nature,  \\hi(b  hid  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  he  offered  to  procure  fur  Sir  John's  perusal. 
This,  he  says,  the  Baronet  refused  in  a  tone  which  could  not  be  expres- 
sed, "  I  have  been,"  said  he,  ''  for  many  years  Professor  of  this  preten- 
ded science,  I  had  ransacked  the  libraries  and  my  own  brain  to  disco- 
ver the  foundation  of  it,  but  the  more  I  sought  to  persuade  and  con- 
vince my  pupils,  the  less  confidence  I  began  to  have  myself  in  what  I 
was  teaching  them,  so  that  at  length  I  gave  up  my  profession,  and  re- 
turned to  Medicine,  which  had  been  the  first  object  of  my  studies. 
1  have,  nevertheless,  continued  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  every 
thing  that  appeared  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
could  never  explain  or  teach,  so  as  to  produce  conviction  :  but,  at 
length  1  have  given  up  the  point,  most  thoroughly  assured  that  without 
an  express  divine  sanction  attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  and  with- 
out positive  laws,  accompanied  with  determinate  and  urgent  motives, 
men  will  never  be  convinced  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  any  such 
code,  nor  agree  among  themselves  concerning  it.  From  that  time  I 
have  never  rear!  any  work  upon  morality  but  the  Bible,  and  I  returta 
to  that  always  with  fresh  delight." 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  John,  that  there  is  an  express  divine  sanction 
attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  seems  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
futility  of  all  the  attempts  which  we  have  detailed,  to  resolve  the  laws 
of  moriility  into  any  more  general  consideration.  This  divine  sanction, 
however,  is  derivable  from  the  light  of  nature  ;  otherwise  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  must  have  been  ever  ignorant  of  it.  The  safest 
conclusion  then  seems  to  be,  that  the  perception  of  moral  distinctions 
is  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  nature,  or  that  right  and  wrong  are 
discernible  by  a  ptcuUar  faculty  or  tnergy  of  the  mind,  whose  deci- 
sions we  are  so  constituted  as  to  receive  implicitly,  and  believe  intui- 
tively on  their  own  proper  evidence.  Philosophers  for  a  long  time 
amused  themselves  in  inquiring  why  they  believed  iji  the  testimony  of 
their  senses :  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  assigning  reasons  for 
admitting  the  evidence  of  sense,  as  well  as  for  rejecting  it ;  at  length 
the  more  rational  among  metaphysicians  are  content,  with  Dr.  Reid,  to 
admit  the  testimony  of  the  senses  upon  its  own  proper  grounds,  and 
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allow  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  reject  the  evidence  of  sense,  and 
to  assisn  any  other  reason  for  admitting  it,  tlian  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature.  In  like  manner  it  appears  to  be  wisest,  to  rest 
the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  upon  the  peculiar  evidence  of 
the  moral  faculty,  which  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  admit  as  certain, 
without  Ihe  aid  of  any  otlier  evidence. 

This  view  of  the  foundation  of  moral  sanction,  appears  in  a  very 
unexceptionable  form  in  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Butler,  which  were  first 
published  in  the  year  1720,  nearly  about  the  time  that  Hutchesons 
"Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  appeared  : 
see  partindariy,  Sermons  I.  II.  HI.  The  same  excellent  autlior  in  his 
dissertation  "  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  subjoined  to  his  "  Analo<.'y," 
published  ten  years  afterwards,  thus  states  his  sentiments  concerning 
this  important  {)rinciple  of  human  nature. 

"  It  is  manitest  great  part  of  common  language,  and  of  common  be- 
haviour over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  such  a  moral 
faculty  ;  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or 
divine  reason  :  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  as  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  inclu- 
ding both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  course  of 
action  this  faculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves, 
and  what  it  disapproves.  For,  as  n)uch  as  it  has  been  disputed 
wherein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground  for  doubt  there  may  be 
about  particulars;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  an  universally 
acknowledged  standard  of  it.  It  is  that  which  all  ages  and  countries 
have  made  profession  of  in  pi'.blic ;  it  is  that,  which  every  man  you 
meet  puts  on  the  show  of:  it  is  that  v.hich  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  all  civil  constitutions,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  make 
it  their  business,  and  endeavour  to  enforce  the  practice  of  upon  man- 
kind :  namely.  Justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good." 

The  same  doctrine  has  been  ably  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Reid,  in  his  third  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  who  thus 
concludes  his  reasonings  on  this  highly  important  subject.  "  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  s:iid  in  this  chapter  is,  that,  by  an  origiiial 
power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  conscitncf,  or  the  moral  jucully, 
we  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  human  conduct,^  of 
merit  and  demerit,  of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  and  our  other  moral 
conceptions,  and  that,  by  the  same  fiiculty,  we  perceive  some  things 
in  huniiui  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong ;  that  the  first 
prhiciples  of  morals  are  the  dictates  of  this  faculty  ;  and  that  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  rely  upon  those  dictates,  as  upon  the  determinations 
of  our  senses,  or  of  our  other  natural  faculties."     (c.  6.) 

When  we  contemplate  the  moral  faculty  under  the  aspect  of  guiding 
and  controlling  our  own  conduct  or  as  performing  the  important  func- 
tions of  Coiscicuce,  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  its  nature  be- 
come more  clear  and  indisputable.  It  will  be  ditlicult,  by  any  inge- 
nuity of  arguiuent,  to  resolve  the  admonitions  of  this  faculty  into  any 
operation  of  reason ;  or  to  show  by  what  process  of  the  reasoning 
power  il  is  that  men,  even  the  most  uninformed,  are  stung  with  re- 
morse, and  suft'er  all  the  terrors  of  a  guilti/  conscie?ice,  when  unfortu- 
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Bately  stimulated  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes.  The  A'oice  of  con«» 
science  will  occasionally  make  itself  be  heard,  in  spite  of  all  the  delu- 
sions of  sophistry,  and  amid  all  the  tumult  of  vicious  indulgence.  It 
may  for  a  time  be  stifled,  but  can  never  be  totally  subdued;  and  the 
unfortunate  criminal  who  succeeds  for  a  while  in  eluding  its  admoni- 
tions, fails  not  afterwards  to  suffer  ten-fold  agony,  when  he  can  uo 
longer  be  deaf  to  its  expostulations. 

Conscience  too  not  only  exerts  its  authority  in  the  human  breast, 
but  tells  us  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  its  authority  is 
supreme.  To  the  control  of  conscience  every  appetite,  desire,  or 
affection,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  dictates, 
must  implicitly  yield.  "  To  yJiv  o^^ov  (says  Plato,)  vo'j.oc  so-t)  ^ainXi- 
%ig."  (Minos.)  The  more  we  sacrifice  to  this  supreme  principle  of 
our  nature,  the  purer  and  more  lasting  is  our  gratification;  and  we 
never  fail  to  be  self-condenmed,  if  we  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
inferior  principles  in  opposition  to  this  supreme  rule  of  our  conduct. 
From  this  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  nature  intended  man  to  be  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  rational  agent ;  to  improve  in  virtue  and  goodness, 
as  well  as  in  wisdom  and  in  knowledge  ;  and  to  allow  no  inferior  con- 
siderations to  interfere  with  his  progress  towards  the  attainment  of 
moral  perfection,  the  highest  attribute  of  his  nature. 

**  \}t  ad  cursum  natus  est  equus,  ad  arandum  bos,  ad  indagandum 
canis;  sic  homo  ad  duas  res  natus  est,  intelligendum,  et  agendum  con- 
venienter  naturae,  id  est  ration! :  in  quo  positum  est  houestum,  et  quod 
proprium  atque  unicum  est  in  terris  homiuis  bonum."  (Cicero  de  tin. 
1.  2.  n.  39.)  '*  Non  enim  refert  ad  felicitaiem  ejus  quantum  agrorum 
aret,  ^  qu^m  multis  Sdlutetur,  quam  pretioso  lectu  cubet :  sed  quani 
bonus  sit.  Bonus  autem  est,  si  sit  in  eo  ratio  ad  iiaturic  voluntatem 
accommodata  et  perfecta,  qua^  virtus  et  honestuui  vocatur."  (Seneca 
Ep.76\) 

If  it  be  asked,  what  are  the  particular  actions,  wliich  the  moral 
faculty  approves,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  admonishes  us  to 
pursue,  it  will  perhaps  be  safest  to  refer  for  an  answer  to  the  im- 
mediate dictates  of  the  moral  faculty  itself.  Nearly  the  same  errors 
have  arisen  in  the  science  of  morals,  from  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  faculty  to  some  one 
general  principle,  as  from  the  endeavours  to  explain  these  sanction** 
themselves  by  the  operation  of  some  other  power  of  the  mind.  The 
systems  already  hinted  at  which  endeavour  to  resolve  moral  sanction 
into  considerations  of  self-interest,  of  utility,  or  the  like,  are  the  most 
liable  to  this  objection  ;  and  the  system  of  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbury, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  virtues  in  benevolence,  is  obnoxious  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  same  censure.  If  benevolence  comprehended  the 
whole  of  virtues,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  necessity  of  such  a 
faculty  as  the  moral  sense ;  since  the  kind  affections  of  man  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  provide  for  the  exercise  of  this  amiable  qualifica- 
tion when  allowed  to  act  without  interruption. 

But  benevolence,  however  pure  and  imadultcratcd,  falls  short  of  the 
character  of  complete  virtue.  Benevolence  would  induce  us  to  heap 
benefits  on  all  men  without  any  discrimination  of  their  merits,  or  any 
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repard  to  the  means  by  which  the  benefit  was  produced.  Benevolence 
therefore  makes  no  provision  for  the  virtue  of  justice,  any  more  than  it 
provides  for  the  virtues  of  veracity,  of  honesty,  of  gratitude,  or  of 
piety.  Virtue  does  not  consist  in  giving  the  lead  to  any  one  class  of 
our  principles  in  opposition  to  the  rest ;  but  in  the  due  regulation  and 
subordination  of  all  our  principles  :  a  subordination  which  is  provided 
for  by  the  admonitions  of  that  principle  of  our  natures,  which  is  su- 
preme to  all  the  rest,  the  moral  faculty. 

Without  any  refinement  of  reasoning,  concerning  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue, the  charms  of  benevolence,  or  the  necessity  of  justice  and  vera- 
city, the  moral  faculty  at  once  suggests  the  conduct,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue,  and  assists  in  the  strongest  lansjuage  the  oblic;ation  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  tliat  conduct.  Aliliough  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  faculty  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  our  immediate  interest, 
and  in  no  ways  tending  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  yet  we 
feel  that  we  do  wrong  if  we  refuse  our  obedience;  aud  if  we  slight  its 
mandates  for  the  sake  of  temporary  benefit,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
sacrifice  a  greater  for  a  lesser  duty.  "  So  far,  therefore,"  as  is  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Clarke,  "  as  men  are  conscious  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  so  far  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  act  accordingly;  and 
conse(juently  that  eternal  rule  of  right,  which  I  ha\e  been  hither- 
to describing,  it  is  evident,  ought  as  indispensably  to  govern  men's 
actions,  as  it  cannot  but  necessarily  determine  their  assent."  (Evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion.) 

When  Ihe  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power  is  established 
by  the  light  of  reason,  it  is  the  language  of  the  moral  faculty,  that  duty 
required  us  to  pay  homage  to  that  adorable  being  ;  to  study  his  naturie 
as  far  as  our  capacities  admit,  and  to  reverence  his  will  as  far  it  is 
made  known  to  us.  Hence  results  an  important  class  of  moral  duties, 
which  are  indicated  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  moral  facultv, 
but  are  much  more  clearly  made  knoun  by  revelation,  namely,  our 
duties  to  God.  The  most  perfect  enumeration  of  duty  or  virtue, 
which  we  have  yet  received,  adds  to  this  class  two  others,  namely,  our 
duties  to  our  fellow  men,  and  our  duties  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  the  aaalysis  of  these  several  classes  of  duty. 
In  fact,  the  particulars  are  best  to  be  gatlierod  from  the  examination  of 
the  various,  unsophihticated  principles  of  action  in  man,  which  has 
been  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  cases  where  the  line  of 
duty  appears  doubtful,  it  is  generally  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  ge- 
nuine dictates  of  the  moral  faculty  itself,  than  to  rely  upon  the  aid 
of  abstract  and  argumentative  discussion,  which  is  but  too  apt  to 
bewilder  the  judgment  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  casuistry. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  most  of  those  writers,  who  have  treated  of 
the  moral  faculty,  that  its  exercise  is  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
sensation,  or  strong  mental  gratification.  As  Butler  remarks,  there  is 
included  in  it  both  "  a  sentiment  of  the  understanding,  and  a  perception 
of  the  heart."  It  is  impossible  to  behold  a  virtuous  action  without 
experiencing  a  sentiment  of  afi'ection  and  esteem  towards  the  author 
of  it :  so  that  the  contemplation  of  virtue  is  of  itself  a  source  of  high 
enjoyment.     "Placet  suapte  natura  virtus,"  says  Seneca.    The  heaulif 
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of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice  have  been  topics  largely  expatiated 
upon  by  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  moralists.  Those  of  the  Socra- 
tic  school  conjoined  in  tlieir  designation  of  virtue  the  kolaov  with  the 
dya^ov  from  whence  casne  their  peculiar  appellation  for  virtuous  conduct 
y.xXdKayx'jlx.  In  the  mouxl  treatises  of  the  Romans,  the  pukhrum  is 
constantly  conjoined  uitii  the  honestum,  and  sutficiently  serves  to 
indicate  their  belief  in  the  attractiveness  of  moral  excellence. 

The  following  lines  of  Akenside  make  a  successful  appeal  to   this 


high  source  of  mental  gratification 


-"  Is  aueht  so  fair 


In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  liesper,  or  the  morn. 

In  nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship  ?  as  the  ciuidid  blush 

Of  him,  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just? 

Tiie  grateful  tear,  that  streams  for  others'  woes? 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life  ?  ''  Pleas,  of  Imag.  b.  1, 

"When  we  contensplate  a  noble  character,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  though' 
but  in  ancient  history,  or  even  in  fiction  ;  like  a  beautiful  object,  it 
gives  a  lively  and  pleasant  emotion  to  the  spirits.  It  warms  the  heart, 
and  invigorates  the  whole  frame,  like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  it  enlivens 
the  face  of  nature,  and  diffuses  heat  and  light  all  around.  We  feel  a 
sympathy  with  every  noble  and  worthy  character,  that  is  represented 
to  us.  \Ve  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  we  are  afiiicted  in  his  distress. 
We  even  catch  some  sparks  of  that  celestial  fire,  that  animated  his 
conduct,  and  feel  the  glow  of  his  virtue  and  magnaifmiity. — But  the 
highest  pleasure  of  all  is,  when  we  are  conscious  of  good  conduct  iri 
ourselves.  This,  in  sacred  Scripture,  is  called  the  testimony/  of  a 
good  conscience  ;  atid  it  is  represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  writings, 
but  in  the  writings  of  all  Moralists,  of  every  age  and  sect,  as  the^ 
purest,  the  most  noble,  and  valuable,  of  all  Imuran  enjoyments."  (Essay 
3d  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  7.)' 

No  writers  have  more  amply  illustrated  the  pleasing  feelings  con- 
nected with  virtuous  conduct  than  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Hutche-* 
son,  and  in  doing  so,  they  have  doubtless  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  morality.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  the  merit  of  being; 
among  the  first  to  clear  the  science  of  morals  from  that  scholastic  and 
tiresome  formality  with  which  it  had  been  too  long  loaded,  and  which 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  absurd  notion  of  treating  that  science" 
after  the  manner  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  has  rendered  the' 
study  of  morality  attractive,  and  its  practice  amiable ;  yet  he  cannot 
be  acquitted  from  the  censure  of  having  too  much  overlooked  the 
supreme  obligation  of  the  moral  faculty,  and  of  having  treated  of 
virtue  rather  as  a  matter  of  feeling  than  as  a  matter  of  duty.     He 


'  "  Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretium  sibi,  solaque  late 

Fortunie  secura  nitct,  nee  fascibus  ullis 

Erigitur,  plausuve  petit  clarescere  vulgi, 

Nil  opis  externjE  cupiens,  nd  indiga  laudis, 

Diviiiis  animosa  suis."  Claudian. 
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neglects,  as  Dr.  Butler  observes,  the  authority  which  belongs  to  vir- 
tue, and  limits  it  too  much  to  the  cultivation  of  mere  benevolent  af- 
fection ;  and  it  must  ever  be  lamented  that  his  deistical  opinions  have 
tended  so  much  to  defeat  the  good  purposes,  which  his  works  might 
otherwise  have  answered. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  is  liable,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  censure 
of  exhibiting  virtue,  rather  as  a  benevolent  feeling  than  as  a  supreme 
rule  of  conduct.  Yet  occasionally  we  find,  even  in  these  authors,  un- 
expected testimony  of  the  paramount  authority  of  moral  sanction. 
Thus  Hutcheson,  as  already  quoted,  says  "  that  the  desire  of  moral 
excellence  is  the  supreme  determination,  or  affection  of  our  minds, 
and  different  from  all  our  kind  affections. "  Shaftsbury  writes, 
*' others  may  pursue  difierent  forms,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  different 
species  as  all  men  do  on  one  or  other ;  the  real  honest  man,  however 
plain  he  appears,  has  that  highest  species,  honesty  itself,  in  view." 
(Charact.  vol.  3.)  And  Mr.  Smith,  though  he  wishes  to  resolve  our 
moral  faculties  into  a  mere  sympathetic  feeling,  observes  that  "  they 
carry  along  with  them  the  most  evident  badges  of  this  authority,  which 
denote  that  they  were  set  up  within  us  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of 
all  our  actions,  to  superintend  all  our  senses,  passions,  and  appetites, 
and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them  was  either  to  be  indulged  or  res- 
trained."    (Theory  of  Moral  Sents.  vol.  2.) 


CONCLUSION  TO  PART  I. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  most  important  of  those 
original  principles  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  as 
a  guide  and  rule  of  his  conduct ;  following  the  opinions  of  the  most 
approved  writers  upon  this  important  branch  of  human  nature,  where 
they  have  appeared  to  be  supported  by  just  reasoning  and  sound  induc- 
tion. I  have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  relative  importance  and 
gradation  of  dignity  which  these  principles  i>ossess ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  true  value  of  the  gratification  which  nature  has  attached  to  their 
respective  exercise.  The  natural  impression  which  results  from  such 
a  survey,  certainly  is  ;  How  bountiful  is  the  provision  which  nature 
has  made  for  the  mental  enjoyment  of  man  ;  how  many  sources  of  pure 
satisfaction  has  it  prepared  for  him,  and  how  greatly  do  the  amiable, 
the  benevolent,  and  the  virtuous  principles  of  the  human  constitution, 
exceed  those  that  are  naturally  malevolent,  vicious,  or  depraved  !  If 
man  will  but  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  ;  if  he  will  cultivate  kind 
affection,  and  good  will  towards  his  fellow-creatures  ;  if  he  will  im- 
prove those  faculties  by  which  useful  knowledge  can  be  acquired  ;  if 
he  will  be  moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  thirst  of  power 
or  love  of  fame,  and  if  he  will  sedulously  endeavour  to  practise  jus- 
tice, honesty,  veracity,  and  piety  ;  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  complete 
his  sum  of  felicity.  Fortune  may  frown  on  his  industrious  exertions, 
adversity  may  take  from  him  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  external 
affluence :  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  untoward  events  to 
deprive  him  of  that  internal  tranquillity,  that  steady  mental  conipla- 
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cency  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  acting  according  to  the 
dictates  of  propriety,  reason,  and  virtue. 

The  most  important  of  all  inquiries  to  a  rational  being  is  doubtless 
the  examination  of  the  true  sources  of  his  happiness  ;  or  by  what  line 
of  conduct  may  he  expect  to  attain  tlie  greatest  enjoyment  of  which 
his  nature  is  capable.  This  important  question,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  lias  been  much  agitated  by  all  those  who  have  made  the 
principles  of  human  nature  their  study  ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
greater  variety  of  opinions,  than  perhaps  any  other  question  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  man.  Varro,  an  I'ncient  writer  of  good  autho- 
rity, has  reckoned  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  different  opinions  con- 
cerning human  happiness,  entertained  by  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  an 
equal  number  could  be  added  from  the  systems  of  the  moderns.  The 
chief  reason  of  so  great  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject apjiears  to  be,  that  human  nature  has  been  contemplated  under 
too  limited  an  aspect,  and  some  of  its  principles  have  been  allowed  an 
undue  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  rational  enjoyment.  It  was  from 
such  a  partial  view  of  the  constitution  of  man,  that  Epicurus  was  led 
to  place  all  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  pleasure  ;  and  it  was 
likewise  from  a  partial  view  of  the  human  con:^titution  that  his  oppo- 
nents, the  Stoics,  were  led  to  exclude  such  pleasure  entirely  from  the 
rank  of  rational  gratification. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  true  ingredients  of  human  felicity,  we 
must  carefully  analyse  human  nature  itself,  and  detect  those  principles 
of  its  constitution  to  which  enjoyment  is  naturally  attached,  and  those 
which  on  the  contrary  tend  to  disturb  its  repose  and  interrupt  its 
satisfaction.  By  such  au  inquiry  only  can  we  attain  any  thing  like 
certainty  concerning  the  true  foundation  of  the  happiness  of  man — I 
know  not  any  where  that  this  important  task  is  more  successfully  exe- 
cuted, at  least  if  we  consider  the  result  of  the  investigation,  rather 
than  the  analysis  on  which  it  rests,  than  in  a  small,  but  well  known, 
French  performance  called  "  Hieorie  des  sentimens  a^reables."  The 
author  of  that  work  having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  various  sour- 
ces of  human  enjoyment,  finally  arranges  them  under  the  following 
heads,  l.  The  pleasures  of  activity.  2.  The  pleasures  of  sense.  3. 
The  pleasures  of  taste.  4.  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  atfections  : 
and  5.  Those  of  virtuous  conduct,  which, arc  justly  represented  as 
the  high.est  and  most  lasting  of  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  inquiries  T  have  been  led  to  take 
some  notice  of  all  these  sources  of  gratification,  unless  those  which 
form  the  third  class,  viz.  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which,  as  they  belong 
to  a  contemplative  part  of  the  human  constitution,  could  not  form 
a  part  of  our  present  subject.  But  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is  a 
source  of  much  gratification, — that  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime, 
the  beautiful,  tiie  surprising  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  productive  of  much 
real  delight,  may  at  present  very  safely  be  taken  for  granted  ;  especi- 
ally when  it  is  considered  that  this  class  compreliends  within  it  all  the 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the  other 
fine  arts.  To  this  class  of  pleasures,  however,  ought  to  have  been 
subjoined  another,  which  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  arrangement  of 
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our  author,  viz.  "  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,"  or  those  which 
are  derivta  from  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  powers,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  rational  knovvled-^e,  whether  practical  or  speculative.  Tliese 
pleasures,  which  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  useful  en)ployment  of 
our  contemplative  powers,  partly  to  the  exercise  of  the  active  princi- 
ple of  curiosity,  to  which  pleasure  is  attached  by  the  original  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  seem  to  deserve  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of 
enjoyment  than  the  pleasures  of  taste.' 

If  then  this  class  of  rational  pleasures  be  annexed  to  the  preceding 
enumeration  ;  and  if  the  succession  be  regulated  by  the  true  and  natu- 
ral gradation  of  dignity  in  the  sources  of  ourgratifiration,  the  enumera- 
tion of  man's  rational  enjoyments,  should,  I  think,  stand  as  follows. 
1st  and  lowest  in  the  scale,  the  pleasures  of  sense.  2.  The  pleasures  of 
activity.  3.  The  pleasures  of  taste.  4.  The  pleasures  of  the  under- 
standing. .^.  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  aflections :  and  0",  the 
pleasures  of  virtuous  conduct. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  ought  to  occupy  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale, 
for  their  gratification  is  momentary,  and  is  productive  of  no  satisfac- 
tory reflection,  when  they  cease  to  be  felt.  If  we  indulge  in  them  to 
excess,  this  reflection,  instead  of  being  agreeable,  becomes  painful ; 
so  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  derive  any  lasting  source  of  enjoy- 
ment from  this  source.  The  pleasures  of  activity,  by  which  I  chiefly 
mean  those  derived  from  the  various  kinds  of  bodily  exercise,  such  as 
those  of  riding,  hunting,  fowling,  and  the  like,  claim  rather  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  than  those  ot  sense:  because  they  may  be  made  to 
occupy  more  of  our  time,  and  are  not  reflected  upon  with  pain  unless 
carried  to  a  very  blameable  excess :  they  likewise  promote  bodily 
health,  to  which  sensual  gratitication  is  highly  pernicious.  But  as 
they  have  no  influence  on  the  mind,  their  enjoyment  is  succeeded  by  a 
painful  languor,  which  calls  aloud  for  more  lasting  sources  of  gratitica- 
tion. 

These  are  amply  supplied  by  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  still  more 
l)y  those  of  the  understanding,  which  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  our  time,  and  to  call  forth  the  utmost  energy  of  the  mind. 
We  are  likewise  gratified  w  bile  busied  in  intellectual  pursuits  by  a  com- 
placent reflection  upon  our  own  powers,  and  by  the  conviction  of  our 
being  usefully  employed.  Yet  such  pursuits  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  our  time,  or  the  reflection  will  forcibly  obtrude 
itself  that  we  do  not  fulfil  the  great  end  of  our  being.  The  heart 
calls  for  social  intercourse  ;  for  friendship,  mutual  affection  and  bene- 
volence; and  how  greatly  the  exercise  of  these  contributes  toour  liappi- 


*  "  Est  animorum  ingeuiorumque  nostrorum  naturalc  quoddain  quasi  pa- 
bulum, consideratio  coutemplatioque  naturjE  :  etindagatio  ipsarerum  mao'- 
narum  occultanmique  habet  oblectatioiiem."  (Cicero,  Acad.  4.  127".) 

"  Quid  de  Pythagora  ct  Piatoue  loquar,  qui  indicivcrunt  veniendum  sibi 
esse  eo,  ubi  aliquid  esset  quod  disci  posset,  tatitas  regiones  barbarorum 
obicrunt,  tot  maria  transmiserunt  ?  Qnidde  Democrito,  qui  dicitur  ocuiisse 
privasse,  ut  animus  quam  minime  abduceretur  a  cogitationibus,  qui  patri- 
nQonium  neglexit,  agros  incuUos  deseruit?", (Dc  fin.  1.  5.) 
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ness,  is,  I  trust,  by  this  time,  sufficiently  proved.  Last  of  all,  and 
highest  in  the  scale  of  rational  enjoyment  conies  the  exercise  of  the 
moral  faculty,  and  the  prtictice  of  virtue.  The  consciousness  of 
performini;  our  duty,  or  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  is  that 
which,  as  Dr.  Reid  ronusrks,  "  is  represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tinss,  but  in  the  writings  of  all  moralists  of  every  age  and  sect,  as  the 
purest,  the  most  noble  and  valuable  of  all  enjoyments/'  The  exer- 
cise of  the  benevolent  aifections  renders  a  man  amiable,  the  exercise 
of  virtue  renders  him  an  object  of  respect  and  of  admiration.  **  Vir 
bonus,  quod  honeste  ye  facturum  putaverit,  faciet  etiamsi  laboriosum 
erit :  faciet  etiamsi  daranosum  erit ;  faciet,  etiamsi  periculosum  crit. 
Rursus  quod  turpe  erit,  non  faciet,  etiamsi  pecuniam  afferet,  etiamsi 
voluptatem,  etiamsi  potentiam.  Ab  honesto  nulla  re  deterrebitur,  ad 
turpia  nulla  spe  invitabitur."     (Seneca  epist.  76.) 

If  the  most  perfect  sources  of  h\nnan  enjoyment  be  the  exercise  of 
the  benevolent  affections  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  is  plain  that 
happiness  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  rank  or  station  of  men ; 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  of  the 
humble,  as  well  as  of  the  exalted.  Even  those  enjoyments,  which 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  men  of  cul- 
tivated and  refined  minds,  are  not  in  reality  so  much  as  in  appearance 
beyond  the  reach  of  every  class  of  men  ;  I  mean  the  pleasures  of  taste, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  Were  this  true,  it  would 
follow  that  those  favored  individuals  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
bulk  of  the  human  species,  in  the  extent  of  their  means  of  gratification. 
But  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  men  of  all  ranks  derive  much  occa- 
sional j)Ieasure  from  those  sources,  as  well  as  the  man  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  or  refined  imagination.  The  vulgar  have  their  popular  songs  and 
airs,  which  they  listen  to  with  rapture,  and  they  enjoy  as  much  delight 
in  gazing  on  a  coarse  daub  of  painting,  as  is  felt  by  the  connoisseur 
in  examining  a  master-piece  of  the  most  celebrated  artist.  For  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  a  cultivated  taste,  while  it  enhances  the  delight 
which  we  derive  from  the  view  of  the  superior  productions  of  genius  ; 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  narrows  our  sources  of  gratification  by  the 
disgust  which  it  attaches  to  all  works  of  the  inferior  kind. 

Again  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
matters  of  science,  but  is  called  forth,  perhaps  in  a  more  useful  and 
gratifying  manner,  by  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  peasant 
and  artisan,  in  their  several  avocations,  have  constant  occasions  for  the 
employment  of  their  judgment ;  and  in  this  way  may  experience  more 
gratification  than  the  philosopher  does  in  the  discovery  of  abstract 
truth,  as  the  usefulness  of  this  exercise  of  judgment  is  more  immedi- 
ately apparent. 

"  The  waste  of  human  genius  exhibits  a  most  astonishing  and  me- 
lancholy pros])ect.  A  large  library  gives  a  full  view  of  it.  Among  the 
multitude  of  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  how  few  engage  any  one's 
attention?  Such  as  are  addressed  to  the  heart  and  iniagination,such  as 
paint  life  and  manners;  in  just  colors  and  interesting  situations,  and 
the  very  few  that  give  genuine  descriptions  of  nature  in  any  of  her 
forms,  or  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  are  read  and  admired.     But 
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the  far  more  numerous  volumes,  profound  systems,  and  disquisitions  of 
philosophy  and  theology  are  neglected  and  despised,  and  remain  onjv 
as  monuments  of  the  pride  and  impotency  of  human  nnderstandins." 
(Gregory's  Comparative  View  sect.  2.)  It  is  remarked  by  the  same 
writer,  that  we  are  but  Just  beginning  to  discover  the  proper  subjects  oh 
which  to  exercise  our  intellectual  faculties.  The  ancient  philoi.o|)hers, 
occupied  in  the  sublime  but  fruitless  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  essence 
of  all  things,  disdained  to  descend  to  the  common  objects  of  liie. 
Hence  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  according  to  Dr.  Gregovv, 
that  of  medicine  also,  two  of  the  iirst  importance  to  the  human  sj)e- 
cies,  are  still  in  their  infancy  ;  and  with  others  of  the  useful  arts,  just 
beginning  to  receive  any  real  improvenjenl  from  the  labors  of  scienti- 
fic men. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  on  the  subject  of  hu- 
man enjoyment  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  two  positions  with  which 
Archdeacon  Paley  closes  his  investigations  on  this  important  subject ; 
and  of  which  he  remarks  that,  though  found  in  most  books  of  morality, 
they  have  seldom  been  supported  by  any  sufficient  reasons.  The  first 
is,  that  happiness  is  pretty  equally  distributed  amongst  the  difterent 
orders  of  civil  society.  The  second,  that  vice  has  no  advantage  over 
virtue,  even  with  respect  to  this  world's  happiness.  (See  his  work  on 
Moral  Philosophy.)  Another  inference  to  which  the  same  remarks  ob- 
viously lead  is,  that  happiness  will  not  be  most  readily  attained  by 
him  who  makes  it  an  object  of  pursuit  for  its  own  sake.  The  man 
who  acts  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment,  an  affectio- 
nate heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  will  find  happiness  without  search- 
ing for  it ;  while  the  idle,  the  dissipated,  the  hard-hearted,  and  the 
vicious,  will  ever  pursue  it  in  vain. 

If  then  the  means  of  happiness  are  so  amply  provided  for  us  by  the 
author  of  our  nature,  and  if  we  have  within  ourselves  inexhaustible 
sources  of  the  most  diversihed  enjoyment ;  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
we  find  but  little  apparent  felicity  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe? 
If  the  active  principles  of  human  nature  seem  benevolently  contrived 
to  exalt  man  to  the  most  dignified  station  among  created  beings,  and  to 
supply  him  with  the  most  desirable  pleasures,  whence  is  it  that  we  seldom 
find  him  either  worthy  of  our  respect,  or  exciting  our  envy  ?  In  w  hole 
regions  of  the  earth,  nav  even  over  entire  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  find 
men  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  by 
the  oppressive  influence  of  political  slavery  :  roused  only  to  active  exer- 
tion by  the  inordinate  impulse  of  sensual  appetite,  or  the  selfish 
passion  of  private  gain  :  blind  to  the  dictates  of  moral  obligation  : 
unmoved  by  the  finer  sway  of  feeling,  imagination,  or  taste,  and  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  personal  independence,  and  political  safety.  We  find 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  immense  continent  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America  covered  with  wandering  and  savage  hordes,  whose  chief  em- 
ploynient  it  is  to  contend  for  the  dominion  of  the  woods  with  their 
scarcely  more  savage  inmates ;  who  are  ignorant  of  the  enjoyments,  as 
they  are  of  the  refinements  of  civilized  life;  and  who  view  other  tribes 
not  as  brethren,  and  as  objects  of  affection,  but  as  enemies  whom  it 
is  lawful,  on  every  occasion,  to  attack,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
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Even  if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  more  civilized  and  cultivated  nations 
of  Europe,  how  rarely  do  we  find  the  people  in  that  condition  which 
reason  teaches  to  be  productive  of  rational  enjoyment  ]  How  gene- 
rally are  they  oppressed  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  absurd  institutions 
either  of  government  or  of  religion,  which  tend  to  repress  every  gene- 
rous sentiment,  and  to  foster  grovelling  and  vicious  propensities.  Do 
we  not  see  the  fruits  of  these  lamentable  perversions  of  human  nature 
in  the  unheard  of  crimes  which  revolutions  produce,  the  treachery, 
the  cruelty,  the  malevolence  which  break  forth,  when  the  iron  chains 
of  oppression  are  shaken  off,  and  a  free  scope  is  given  to  the  mind 
which  before  had  been  taught  only  to  obey  and  tremble  ?  Nor  are  those 
happier  countries  where  c(}ual  laws,  a  niiid  government,  and  a  rational 
religion  prevail,  entirely  exeni{>t  from  the  same  reproach  ;  for  there 
also,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  citizens  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
prone  to  depravity:  placing  much  more  of  their  happiness  iu  vicious 
indulgence,  than  in  rational  and  virtuous  conduct. 

Such  is  the  impression  which  a  cursory  survey  of  the  condition  of 
mankhid  throughout  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  is  calculated  to 
excite.  The  general  aspect  of  the  picture,  doubtless,  is  gloomy  ;  and 
it  is  not  what  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  A  nearer  survey  may  perhaps  tend  to  di'^pel  some- 
what of  the  gloom  of  the  first  impression  ;  and  to  discover  gleams 
of  enjoyment,  which  are  not  obvious  on  a  cursory  view.  At  any  rate, 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  causes  which  tend  to 
pervert  and  counteract  the  benevolent  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
to  make. man  appear  so  different  a  creature,  from  what  apparently  he 
might  have  been.  This  will  lead  us  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
which  materially  affect  human  character,  and  cause  it  to  assume  so 
great  a  diversity  among  the  various  tribes  and  individuals  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  this  is  the  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  under-r 
taking  the  present  work,  however  diihdent  I  may  be  of  my  ability  to 
execute  it  with  success. 

The  causes  which  materially  affect  human  character,  may  most  nar 
turally  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  physical,  and  tlie  moral.  Un-r 
i'erthe  first  class  I  comprehend  the  diversified  effects  of  climate,  what- 
ever they  may  be :  and  this  shall  form  the  first  object  of  our  inquiry. 
Under  the, second  class  I  include  the  influence  of  education,  govern- 
ment, religion,  manners,  and  a  variety  of  similar  causes,  which  will 
next  demand  our  serious  investigation  ;  and  it  will  then  remain  to  be 
shown,  how  much  of  the  diversity  of  human  character  is  to  be  asr 
cribed  to  original  constitution,  and  peculiar  natural  conformation. 


c 
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LATIN  POEM. 

Insuetis  propius  adeundi  metus  erat. 

ALLis  in  anfractii  sinuosi,  plurima  texit 

Ulmus  obumbratam  qua  spatiosa  viani, 
Paganus  vafer^  agrestem  ludibria  turbani 

Utfaceiet,  cantos  instruit  arte  dolos  : 
Excavat  immancm  rapuni ;  dein  cortice  fingit 

In  tenero  simulans  ora  secata  viri. 
Stat  frutici  affixus  ;  fauces  huic  complet  hiantes 

Quas  tremulum  niittat  viva  lucerna  jubar. 
Et  quia  secessus  dulcis,  quia  janua  vici, 

Assiduum  hic  noctu  vulgus  agebat  iter. 
Hie,  simul  ac  vesper  processerat  udus  Olympo, 

Venit  in  amplexus  fida  puella  proci  ; 
Sistit  oberrantes  monstrum  ;  niodt!)  fervidus  alget 

Nunc  amor,  et  juveni  corda  suluta  tremunt ; 
Nee  semel  urgenti  fugiens  tcrrore  Creiisam 

Respicit;  at  tardum  linquore  malit  onus; 
Callis  ad  extremuni,  nee  enliu  dementia  cepit 

Orphea  huic  auimos,  impiger  usque  volat. 
Mox  adeunt  pucri ;  puer  illiuc  quisque  recurrens 

In  gremio  matris  vult  operire  nietum. 
Mox  adeunt  vetulie  ;  quels  nil  mortale  videri 

H;tc  sua  prodigium  verba  sonora  docent — 
"  Collectumque  prcmens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem, 

Igniferosque  oculos  rubra  Cliimajra  rotat." 
Altera  pars  equidem  sic  nugas  garrit  aniles. 

Altera  solicitas  mussat  in  ore  preces. 
His  super  accedit,  quem  omnis  vicinia  vatem. 

Quern  rudis  agresti  laude  caterva  colit ; 
Ille,  novum  docto  monstrum  scrutalus  otello, 

Terrigenis  summum  cernit  adesse  diem. 

//.  //.  JOY. 

Etonce,  1804. 


REMARKS   ON  THE   GREEK  FATHERS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

XXMONG  those  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  who,  from 
fashion,  or  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  are  now  universally  neglected, 
and  almost  universally  unknown,  may  be  ranked  Methodius.     He 
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was  a  Bishop  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Of  the  various  works,  which 
he  composed,  not  one  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  if  we  except  his 
Banquet  of  Virgins.  In  this  work,  a  company  of  virgins  are 
supposed  to  assemble  together,  in  the  garden  of  Arete,  or  Virtue, 
where  they  severally  discourse  on  the  excellence  of  the  unmarried 
state.  The  diction  is  uniformly  clear,  elegant,  and  flowing  ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  too  gorgeous  and  Asiatic,  and,  from  its  extreme 
redundance,  is  occasionally  feeble.  The  following  passage  I  have 
translated,  not  only  because  it  affords  a  pleasing  specimen  of  this 
author's  style,  but  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Miltou 
made  some  use  of  it  in  his  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Pleasant  was  the  spot,  and  beauteous,  and  almost  seemed  unearthly, 
replete  with  every  th'ng  which  might  lure  us  to  repose.  The  air,  which 
was  spread  around  it,  with  beams  of  the  purest  light  was  blended,  and  its 
gentle  breath  was  harmony.  In  the  midst  a  fountain  murmured,  smooth 
as  the  smoothest  oil,  and  distilling  the  sweetest  beverage ;  whose  clear, 
unpolhiied  waters  were  multiplied  in  rills,  and  the  rills,  swelling  into 
rivers,  refreshed  the  smiling  paradise.  There  bloomed  innumerable  trees, 
surcharged  with  autumnal  riches,  and  glorying  in  their  golden  fruitage, 
which  depended  amiably  (>ca^7raJv  cxTTatcuf oujafivwv  lAa^w^).  There  too 
were  meadows,  green  with  perennial  verdure,  and  diversified  with  flowers  ; 
flowers  of  unnumbered  hues,  and  of  unrivalled  fragrance.  Approaching 
a  lofty  and  majestic  tree,  we  rested  beneath  its  foliage  ;  for  ample  were 
its  spreading  branches,  and  genial  and  inviting  was  its  shade. 

The  reader,  to  whom  Milton  is  familiar,  besides  noticing  the 
general  similarity,  will  be  struck  with  the  exact  resemblance  of  one 
particular  passage  in  the  above,  to  these  words  of  the  English 
Poet: 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable. • 

Synesius,  also,  is  a  writer  who  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known.  Ten  of  his  Hymns  have  come  down  to  us,  which, 
although  they  were  composed  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
display  a  purity  of  style,  and  a  harmony  of  versihcation,  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  |)oliterage,  1  acknowledge  that  there 
are  some  passages  in  them  indifferent,  those  especially  in  which 
he  interweaves  the  jargon  of  Platonism  with  the  truths  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  but  there  are  others  which  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of 
poetry,  and  burn  even  with  Pindaric  fire.  His  ninth  hymn  is 
pre-eminently  splendid  and  magnificent,  both  in  its  diction  and  its 
imagery ;  and  every  one  will,  i  think,  be  convinced  on  the  perusal, 
that  Milton  had  thoroughly  digested  it.  Being  fully  sensible  that 
any  translation  of  mine  would  fall  short,  both  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  grandeur,  of  the  original,  I  have  not  presumed  to  make  any. 
The  following  attempt,  however,  on  a  less  sublime,  but  equally 
pleasing,  passage,  may  communicate  to  the  English  reader  some 
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idea  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Synesius.     It  is  the  opening  of  his 
second  hymn. 

Again  Aurora's  purple  beams 

Are  playing  on  the  Eastern  streams  ; 

Again  the  mists  hav(i  fled  away, 

Chas'd  by  the  radiant  car  of  day. 

And  thou,  my  soul,  awake  again 

Thy  matin  hymn,  thy  wonted  strain  ; 

That  God  adore,  whose  puissant  might 

Cloth'd  the  young  morn  in  robes  of  light; 

Who  gave  the  stars  their  wondrous  birth, 

And  bade  them  dance  around  the  earth. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  word  in  our  language,  which  can 
adequately  convey  the  idea  contained  in  the  last  line  of  the  original. 
The  word  dance  has  nodiing  in  it  of  dignity,  nothing  of  grandeur, 
but  is  light  and  frivolous.  How  different  from  this,  and  how 
elegant  is  the  Greek ! 

0$  g'Sc/Jxav  oidTqx  vuxt), 
7repixoa[xiav  ^o^sia.v. 
Some  of  the  Greek  fathers,  also,  have  very  exquisite  expressions, 
when  speaking  of  the  stars.  St.  Clnysostom,  in  his  second  homily 
on  the  Incomprehensible,  thus  writes  :  Us  tov  ovguvov  wwj  xaKog' 
ttm;  jxeyu;'  ttcoj  tcu  ttoixIXm  tmv  a.(rTQctiV  IcTTecpaviOTat  X^PV'  -^^^  1^* 
another  of  his  Orations,  ttojxi'Xoj  uarsgctiv  xuTocKocixTtEt  x^§'^?'  ^^* 
Gregory  Naz.,  in  his  beautiful  description  of  the  Spring,  speaks  of 
the  Chorus  of  the  Stars ;  vvv  aorl^ajv  %°po?  xaQagcuTe^oj/  And  St, 
Basil,  in  one  of  his  Homilies  on  the  Hexaemeron,  (I  forget 
vvheUier  it  be  the  fourth  or  fifth)  has  a  very  beautiful  metaphor — 
rig  6  Tol;  cLv^i<n  tovtoic  StaTrojxi'Xaj  tov  o^gixvov  ;  I  confess  the  passage 
would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  my  taste,  if  the  Howers  had 
been  enriched  with  some  such  epithet  as  p^^u(7auyr)f  or  p^gucravrau- 
yijf,  and  Chrysostom  would  most  probably  have  thus  written. 

H.  S.  BOYD. 

Nov.  30,  1813. 

'  Mr.  B,  seems  to  think  that  this  metaphor  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers, but  it  was  a  favorite  idea  of  the  Ancient  Classical  Poets,  as  might 
be  proved  by  numerous  examples.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  produ- 
cing the  following  : 

Risit  chorus  omnis  ab  alto 
Astrorutn.  Statins,  Achill.  r.  643. 

Gesner  in  Thes.  Ling.  Lot.  under  chorea  has  these  words;  "  Varro  apud 
Non.  VI.  16.  vocem  ad  sidera  transtulit,  quai  certa  lege  et  quasi  ad  harmo- 
niani  moveiitur, 

Repente  noctis  circiter  meridiem, 
Cum  pictus  acr  fervidis  late  ignibus, 
Cwli  choreas  astricas  ostenderet. 
Eodem  modo  Manil.  i.  69. 

Et  quinque  averse  luctantia  sidera  mundo 

Exercent  varias  naturte  lege  choreas."  Edit. 
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The  foUozcing  s-arce  and  valuable  Tract,  cotisisthig  of  7  Letters, 
of  zchich  zee  insert  S  in  our  present  and  reserve  the  other 
4  for  a  future  No.,  is  reprinted  by  the  recommendation  of  a 
reri/  disti)iguished  Scholar,  who  has  obligingly  favored  us  zcith 
the  loan  of  the  Pamphlet. 

REMARKS 

ON    THE 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

AUTHORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

IN  SEVERAL  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND. 


O  /  jniseros  Scriptorrs,  vel  potiiis,  O  !  mhera  scripta  tot  exceUcrttium  Poefarum, 
Oraiorum,  Hist  or  i  cor  urn,  ct  aliorum,  nisi  franis,  nisi  aitenis  furiosa  iata  audacia 
compcscatur.  Quid  enim  in  illis  salvum  et  incolume  tandem  manchit]  Quitl 
inlrqrum,  quid  impoUiifum,  Pnsteris  nostris  relinqiietur,  si  cuilihct  qir<iecun(iue 
assequi  iion  potest,  ea  fonnare  transformaieque  pro  arbitrio  amcedilur? 

H.  Steph.  Ep.  p.  333.  Hist.  StepJi. 

1731. 


TO   THE    READER. 

These  Letters,  at  first  written  for  private  satisfaction,  are  now 
made  public,  in  order  to  stop  the  career,  and  to  curb  the  insolence, 
of  those  Goths  and  Vandals  the  minor  critics  of  the  age,  the 
Marklands,  the  l\ adcs,  and  the  Observators.  If  haply  he  can 
gain  this  point,  the  Author  thinks  he  shall  do  no  small  service  to 
the  republic  of  learning. 

B.  Ep.  17  V  31. 


LETTER    I. 

INIy  dear  Friend, 

X  ou  ask  if  I  Iiavc  scon  the  Miscellatieovs  Ohscrx.atinvs  upon  Au- 
thors aiicievt  and  nwdcrn  ;  1  have:  And  yet  I  cannf)t  think  that  by 
this  Answer  I  have  given  fidl  satisfaction  to  your  question  ;  for  the 
intimacy  of  that  friendship  which  is  cultivated  betwixt  us,  the  freedom 
of  our  Correspondence,  and  the  usual  interpretation  which  we  are  both 
uont  to  put  upon  the  like  interrogatories,  make  me  deem  myself  obliged 
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to  lay  before  yon  that  private  judgment,  which  I  have  formed  within  my- 
self upon  the  Work. 

But  tlio'  i  own  myself  sufficiently  bound  for  these  reasons  to  do  it^ 
yet  I  hope  this  obligation  will  suflVr  no  delriinent  or  diminution,  should 
I  say,  that  I  have  likewise  a  further  view  in  it,  and  that  I  purpose  here- 
by to  purchase  your  opinion  also  ;  for  the  gaining  of  which  I  shall  al- 
^vays  gladly  expose  my  own,  and  think  I  come  by  it  at  an  easyexpence. 

The  undertaking,  according  to  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
Jlistoria  Litcraria,  is  the  first  in  its  kind  ;  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
Criticism  was  ever  retailed  at  Sixpence  an  ounce,  and  that  in  a  monthly 
sale;  where  all  comers  and  goers,  school-boys,  apprentices,  and  cham- 
ber-maids are  welcome  to  buy,  may  all  read  in  their  mother's  tongue,  a 
Critique  upon  ancient  authors  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Boys,  down 
Avith  your  satchels!  away  with  the  needle.  Girls!  A  fair  trader  from 
Varnassus  sells  the   Belles  Lettres  a  lumping  pcn'worth.      'Ovo^  ttcoj 

As  to  the  Author,  who  he  is,  that  by  the  help  of  the  Goddess,  first 
struck  out  ihc  thought,  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  The  footsteps  by  which 
we  are  to  investigate  him  are  very  perplexed  and  uncertain  ;  the  Adver- 
tisement speaks  of  the  Editors,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  is  sin- 
gular. The  work  is  a  piece  of  Criticism  ;  the  preface  is  intended  to  be 
a  defence  of  that  sort  of  learning,  and  in  the  first  page  of  it  he  ranks 
himself  amongst  the  critics,  and  yet,  if  you'll  take  his  own  word  for  it,  he 
is  no  critic  ;  I  have  said  enough  in  favor  of  Criticism  ;  ton  much  per- 
Iiaps,  considering  hozu  little  it  concerns  me  to  stand  up  for  it.  And  af- 
terwards, Bnt  I  pretend  not  to  the  title  of  a  Critic.  So  that  all  the 
idea  I  can  at  present  form  of  him  is  very  confused  ;  all  that  I  can  be 
certain  of,  is  that 

None  hut  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 
Time,  which  discovers  all  things,  ma}'  perhaps  clear  up  this    matter 
more  fully  ;    should  an  embryo  Claudian,  after  that  the  Papinian  bot- 
toms are  wound  up,   fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  more  favorite  offspring,  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  to  know  this  Author, 
•who,  it  seems,  so  little  knows  himself,  as    to  be  ignorant  that   he's  a 
pretender  to  the  title  of  a  Critic,  even  tho'  he  publishes  a  critical  work. 
Having  mentioned  the    Preface  as  an  essay  iipon  Criticism,  I  beg 
leave  to  enter  a  remark  or  two  upon  it.     His  design  here  is  to  pave 
the  way,  and  to  bespeak  a  favorable  reception,  for  the  work  that  follows, 
and  consequently,  to   justify  critical  learning  against  all  sorts  of  ad- 
versaries, humorous,  or  grave;  and  yet  with  the  first  he  plainly  takes 
part,  and,  as  1  conceive,  no  less  with  the  second.     'Tis  objected,  that 
the  Critics  treat  those  uncivilly  from  whom  they  differ  ;   now  in  answer 
to  this,  instead  of  shewing  that  the  objection  lies  not  against  the  study 
itself,  but  some  of  its  Professors,  he  says  not  one   word  about  it ;  he 
shows  indeed,  that  this,  and   that,  and   t'other  is  not  uncivil  ;  but  how 
does  this  remove  the  charge  ?  This,  and  that,  and  t'other,  may  not  be 
uncivil,  and  yet  Criticism  may  be  an  unmannerly  study  ;  and  that  it  is 
so,  two  of  his  instances  out  of  three   unluckily  prove.     'Tis  objected 
again.  That  it  is  trilling  and  useless  ;  he  replies.  That  it  pleases  and 
instructs;  alluding,  1  suppose,  to  the  Utile  dulci>     Now  how  does  it 
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profit?  Why,  first,  it  does  not  make  a  man  more  virtuous;  Secondly, 
it  is  not  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth  :  Thirdly,  it  brings  home  but 
little  profit  to  those  who  spend  their  time  in  it.  This  is  a  most  won- 
derful way  of  proving  that  Critical  learning  is  profitable  and  instructive  ; 
but  however,  he  boldly  concludes  upon  it,  that  he  has  said  enough  in 
favor  of  Criticism  ;   too  much,  perhaps. 

P.  2.  he  says,  It  is  not  uncivil  to  take  Notice  of  an  author'  •  •  'espe- 
cially if  the  author  be  dead  ;  if  he  be  living,  'tis  another  case  :  I  should 
not  then  care  to  find  fault  with  one  whom  I  could  not  also  justly  com- 
mend. 

Now  in  my  notion  of  things,  'tis  much  more  generous  to  attack  a 
living,  than  a  dead  adversary,  whilst  the  man  is  able  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  to  right  and  defend  himself.     But  excuse  his  pusilanimity ; 

Nulli  gravis  est  percussns  Achilles. 

and  so  for  fear  of  losing  a  correspondent  in  Lincolniensis,  tho'  he  thinks 
fit  to  reject  four  of  his  observations  out  of  five,  he  pays  him  a  most 
absurd  compliment,  and  sajs,  He  hopes  he  has  a  design  of  obliging  the 
World  with  an  edition  of  Virgil.  I  can  assure  the  lovers  of  humanity, 
that  this  Author  is  already  in  much  better  hands,  and  I  heartily  wish 
the  learned  professor  at  Lei/dcn  may  enjoy  a  better  state  of  health,  than 
he  has  lately  done,  whilst  he  goes  through  with  his  undertaking  ;  But 
are  we  then  to  grant  an  act  of  toleration  to  consummate  ignorance  ?  Shall 
pure  and  genuine  nonsense  go  unpunished,  whilst  we  assail  the  man  of 
character  f 

Dat  vcnidii/  Corvis,  vexat  censura  Columbus, 
Unless  the  Observator  says  this  to  screen  himself,  he  must  allow,  that 
they,   who  are  in  other  respects  justly  commendable,    have   the   most 
right  to  favor. 

P.  3.  Critical  learning,  he  says,  may  be  placed  beneath  those  Studies 
which  tend  to  increase  the  Wealth  and  Strength  of  a  Nation ;  that  is, 
your  mercantile  studies;  and  so  the  observation  of  the  ingenious  reflec- 
ter  upon  learning  is  at  last  verify 'd  :  The  bounds  of  Learning  of  late 
are  wonderfully  enlarged,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  Mr.  W's  Trade  Papers 
may  pass  in  time  for  a  Volume  of  Learning. 

In  short,  my  Friend,  the  only  excellence  of  this  Rhapsody  of  a  Pre- 
face is,  that  it's  consistent  with  what  follows,  a  proper  doorcase  to 
such  a  structure  ;  for  the  work  is 

rudis  indigestaque  Moles, 

quite  crude  and  unconcocted  :  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal 
in  general  to  the  many  Retractations  pro  and  con :  They  may  call  them 
instances  of  Modesty  and  Candor,  if  they  please,  but  surely  they  are 
the  tokens  of  Greenness  and  Immaturity.  But  as  this  is  a  very  foul 
charge,  I  shall  endeavour  more  particularly  to  support  it  in  some 
future  epistles,  and  to  prove  it  experimentally  in  two  sets  of  their 
observations,  those  upon  Virgil  and  Minucius  Felix.  In  the  doing  of 
this,  as  I  intend  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible,  I  shall  likewise  almost 
wholly  confine  myself  to  Emendations,  many  of  which,  so  far  as  relates 
to  Virgil,  have  gained,  it  seems,  the  approbation  of  Lincolniensis. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  tenderly  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  your  health. 
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and  to  remember  that  you  live  for  your  Friends  as  well  as  yourself : 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  shall  never  want  a  Friend  in  you,  and 
after  having  done  it  so  often  already,  I  don't  need  to  give  you  any 
further  assuranees  that  you'll  always  find  the  lii^e  in  me. 

Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant,  iScc. 

LETTER    II. 

My  dear  Friend, 

THE  Observator  sets  out  with  Virgil  and  Minucius  Felix,  namely, 
the  two  authors  to  whom  I  proposed  to  contiiie  my  remarks;  and  I  can- 
not but  think,  he  has  been  a  little  unhappy  in  the  opening  of  the  scene ; 
for  tho'  these  are  both  great  names  in  the  republic  of  Letters,  both  of 
them  favorite  writers,  and  above  all  praise,  and  so  might  possibly  be 
thought  by  him  to  rellect  a  lustre  upon  the  undertaking,  yet  standing  at 
the  head  of  this  work,  they  rather  bespeak  the  prejudice  than  the 
favor  of  a  reader.  The  acknowledged  correctness  of  the  former  makes 
us  difficile  and  morose,  superstitious  and  scrupulous,  nice  and  sus- 
picious ;  and  that  unbounded  liberty,  which  his  Editors  from  time 
to  time  have  taken  with  the  latter,  has  already  so  satiated  and  disgusted 
us,  that  conjectures  upon  him  are  little  better  than  cabbage  often 
heated. 

But  the  allowed  excellence  of  this  noble  brace  of  Authors,  perhaps, 
appears  in  nothing  so  much,  as  in  the  large  number  of  Editions,  which 
the  learned  of  all  nations  have  procured  of  them  since  the  restoration  of 
learning  ;  and  with  regard  to  Minucius,  a  surprizing  number  indeed  ! 
considering,  that  they  are  all  derived  from  a  single  fountain,  that  one 
copy  presented  by  Leo  X.  to  Francis  the  First.  The  faultiness  of  this 
copy,  partly  evinced  by  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Critics,  but 
chiefly  by  Rigaltius's  collation,  has  opened  a  large  field  to  conjectural 
criticism  in  every  age  ;  and  as  the  unfle«lged  critic  generally  tries  his 
dy^lvoia,  in  Hesychius,  an  Author  of  one  exemplar  likewise,  and  counts 
himself  nothing,  unless  he  has  carried  away  some  few  baskets  of  dung 
out  of  that  stable  of  Augeas  :  So  here,  there  is  scarce  one  Editor 
of  Minucius  that  has  not  proceeded  almost  to  licentiousness  in  altering, 
transposing,  striking  out,  putting  in  ;  in  short,  in  every  species  of  guess- 
work and  hariolation.  Insomuch,  that  tho'  Virgil  is  the  second  in  his 
kind,  and  perhaps,  is  second  to  none  ;  and  tho'  Minucius  be,  if  not 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  the  next  to  Tertullian,  and  if  not 
the  most  elegant  of  them,  inferior  to  Lactantius  only  :  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing these  very  great  advantages,  they  do  neither  of  them  bring  any 
recommendation  to  the  present  work, 

INItnuc.  Fel.  c.  2. 
Igitur  post  unum  et  alterum  diem,  cum  jam  et  aviditatem  desiderii 
frtqucns  assidiiitatis  usus  implesset,  et  quce  per  abscntiam  mutuam   de 
nobit  nescitbamua,  relatione  alternd  comperissemuSf  ^c. 
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His  reasoning  here  is  very  wonderful.  We  arc  to  read  mutiio,  be- 
cause this  would  be  bettor.  Mutuam  it  seems  is  tolerable,  but  not 
quite  so  good  as  mutuo.  There  is  no  end  of  such  refinements  as  these, 
and  if  the  common  reading  is  tolerable,  this  licence  is  far  from  being  so. 
This  is  to  correct  the  authors  themsehes,  and  not  the  corrupted  copies 
of  them.  What  think  you  of  ^  gaudere  gaiidliw?,  ^  ludcre  ludum,  ^  pug- 
tiare  pvgnam,^  idtbnus  Jinis,  and  the  like?  Of  Mariturum  adultcri, 
Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  11.  Mira  Miracula,  Min.  Fel.  c.  20.  and  Not.jtJcr 
vices  alternare,  Cypr.  Ep.  5.  Ed.  Ox.  ?  Of  ^  dvS^wy  yjccuct'v,  ^  avS^cvv  nf^i- 
•sjrcuv,  av<Jpj  i5r/cao-ra*,av6'f£;  (^/Aot,so  frequent  with  the  Athenian  Orators, 
and  the  similar  locution  in  the  Acts,  dvhz^  ccSe/.ifoi  ?  which,  because 
our  language  would  not  receive  the  Letter,  the  Translators  have  ren- 
dered 3'Ien  and  Brethren,  whereas  in  point  of  accuracy,  they  should 
have  said  Brethren.  Of  eandcm  cjncnsi  xiam  rursits  versis  vestigiis 
tercbamus,  Minuc.  c.  3.  ?  But  fullness  or  redundancy  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  author.  See  Heraldus,  Not.  10.  pag.  28.  of  Darics's 
2d  Edit-ion.  So  p.  3.  Neque  hoc  obscqtiiifnit,  aid  urdinis,  ant  honoris, 
p.  31.  Repndiaris  alterum,  alterum  coynprobaris ;  and  again,  Si  mihi 
quasi  noxus  aliquis,  et  quasi  ignarus  partis  vtriusque  considas.  See  also 
l^ot.  5.  p.  3^2.  Not.  2.  p.  6'i.  Not.  6.  p.  97.  and  forty  other  places. 
So  Virgil, 

Rursus  ad  orac'lum  Ortygi<z  Fha'Lumcjue    remenso 

Hortatur  paler  ire  man /En.  3.  143.  ^ 

But  to  say  all  in  a  word,  Mutuo  makes  as  great  a  Tautology  as 
wutuam.  For  Minucius  and  his  Friend,  having  been  absent  from  each 
other  for  some  time,  were  no  doubt  mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's 
concerns.  As  to  any  epistolary  correspondence,  'tis  plain  there  was 
none  ;  evefy  thing  of  this  kind  is  excluded  by  what  follows,  Relatione 
alternd  comperissemus :  For  then  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  this 
mutual  inquiry. 

But  this  Observation  is  quite  unlucky  ;  for  upon  his  own  principles, 
remcnsi  cannot  stand. 

^IiN.  Fel.  c.  3. 

Sed  uti  eundi  spatium  satis  justum  cum  sermone  consumpsimus,  eau" 
dem  cmensi  xiam  rursiis  versis  xestigiis  tcreba?mis. 

Nay,  Remensi  makes  a  most  insufferable  tautology  ;  The  passage 
prodiKred  above  out  of  the  3d  JEn.  is  nothing  like  this.  It  will  indeed 
justify  ec«(/e??«  xiam  rursiis  xersis  xestigiis  tereba7nus,  hut  not  candein 
remensi  xiam.  rursvs  versis  xestigiis  terebanms.  But  Virgil,  it  seems,  has 
used  the  word  remcnsus  I£.r\.  3.  143. 

Well,  and  so  he  has  elsewhere,  and  so  have  other  Authors  ;  but 
what  then  ?  The  truth  is,  that  neither  einensi   nor  remensi  have   any 

>  Cic.  Ep.  Famil.        ^  Terent.  Boeth.  3  Ngp,  Hannib.  *  Hor.  Od. 

5  Erasiii.  Adag.  avifi«v  'ifu-'ti'v  Tixya,  T,n^ri.T(!,.  ^  Aristopli. 

7  Is  mntua  absentia  a  greater  Pleonasm  than  that  of  Isocr.  Panegifr.  Totf 
■WfaTovf  Twv  X6ycuv  ttpx<'i'-<-£'v''J?  1  Or  than  that  of  a  contemporary  Orator,  fjoovhovr* 
euv  »xovTa  coxiiy  auTov  z,a\  f/.n  imiiTa  (j.-ritJiii.  See  also  Jilacliw.  S.  S.  Classic.  \"ol. 
1.  p.  18. 
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thing  to  do  here.  Emensi  is  cither  by  some  blunder  repeated  from 
above,  or  is  a  gloss  upon  the  less  frequent  expression  tertbamus  xinm. 
This  latter  I  am  the  mure  persuaded  of,  because  real  glossal  are  often 
found  in  our  Authors,  Dav.  ad  Cic.  N.  D.  p.  33.  Maurs.  et  Herald, 
ad  Minuc.  p.  94.  But,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  Obser- 
rator  might  have  an  eye  to  that  passage  in  the  inimitable  Scriblerus, 
Divide  and  part  the  sever  d  Woidd  in  tuo. 
But  the  Observator  is  again  unfortunate  in  having  made  this  emen- 
dation ;  because  allowing  this  way  of  arguing,  pruspcctun  iiianis  cannot 
subsist. 

Georg.  II.  285. 

Non  aniimim  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem  ; 
Sed  quia  non  a/itcr  vires  dabit  omnibus  ctquas 
Terra 

Every  Prospect  is  inanis,  from  whence  the  Expression  arises,  mpe^ 
dire  prospectum,  Cces.  B.  Gall.  II.  22.  Inanis  animus,  on  the  contrary, 
is  animus  cvris  solutus.  But  the  context  implies  a  regular  open  prospect 
without  an  epithet  ;  and  the  passage  admits  of  his  version  without  his 
emendation  :  A  certain  sign,  methinks,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it, 
"lis  true,  Virgil  has  said  pictura  inanis  emphatically  and  beautifully, 
but  he  has  no  where  said,  prospectus  inanis.  And  the  two  cases  are 
far  from  being  parallel,  for  neither  are  the  circumstances  the  same,  nor 
dots  inanis  in  both  places  convey  the  same  idea. 

But  at  last  you'll  say,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  unfair^  and  that  I  have 
used  all  along  the  same  argument  against  his  emendations,  which  I 
before  condemned  in  him  against  Miiiucius.  It  is  true  i  have;  for  tho' 
this  kind  of  reasoning  will  not  support  a  conjecture  against  a  Ms, 
yet  it  will  defend  a  Ms.  (and  in  Virgil's  case  a  number  of  MSS.) 
against  a  conjecture  ;  and  this  the  Observator  himself  must  allow  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  annotation  on 

Mn.  XI.  405. 
/Imnis  et  Hadriacas  retro  fugit  Aufidus  undas, 

where  he  defends  the  reading  against  Tanaquil  Faber  upon  this  very 
principle  ;  and  where,  by  the  vvay,  please  to  observe,  that  his  yfmnts 
Tiberinus,  Nilus  amnis,  Indus Jlunien,  SfC.  do  all  corroborate  absentiani 
inatuam  :  Insomuch,  that  his  remark  here  upon  Faber,  howsoever  just, 
is  intirely  mal  a  propos,  considering  that  the  very  next  he  makes, 
is  that  upon  Abseiitiani  mutuam. 

And  upon  this  footing  of  rejecting  conjectural  emendations,  incum- 
bered with  tautology,  I  caimot  but  think  that  a  most  monstrous  alter- 
ation, which  I  meet  with  in  the  new  Horace. 

Od.  I.  2,31. 

Nude  candentis  humeros  amictus. 

The  Editor  asks,  "  Quis  augur  iste  Apollo  niti  Sol?'^  Why  the 
Deity    himself.     The  Poet  did   not   thiuk  that  the  Sun  would  be  seen 
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from  his  chariot,  and  assume  the  person  of  Augustus.  Again,  he  asks» 
*'  Q,uare  tandem  ?"  and  replies,  "  Quia  scilicet  jam  totum  isttim  a?inum, 
CcBsaris  mortem  insecutum,  non  nisi  perpetuis  nebulis  Sol  amictus  xene- 
rat ;"  still  alluding  to  ihe  sun  in  the  Heavens,  and  forgetting  the  drift 
of  the  author,  who  is  not  desiring  the  sun  to  break  out  in  his  former 
splendor,  but  to  come  among-t  ihcin  in  Augustus's  form  ;  and  otherwise 
the  compliment  would  be  lost.  Tandan  therefore  is,  Now  at  lengthy 
after  the  civil  combustions  are  ceased. 

Nndus  is  unquestionably  the  aame  as  nudus  amictus.     And  therefore, 
whether  the  Editor  can  support   nudus  amictus  by  any  authorities,  or 
not,  I  cannot  assent  to  it,   because  it    makes  a  tautology  ;  and   for  the 
same  reason  I  am  equally  averse  to  what  the  Observator  offers  on 
Virg.  Georg.  IV.  405. 
Verumnhi  correptum  manihxx^  Tinclisque  tencbis  ; 
where  even  allowing  that  the  common  reading  may  do  very  well,  he  is 
yet  so  unreasonable  ■  s  to  put  manicis  upon  us,  and  to  persist  in  it.     See 
p.  126.    Manicis,  he  alledgcs,  is  used  on  the  same  occasion,  v.  439. 

manicisque  jacentem 

Occupat  • 

and  that  these  two  words  are  joined,  Mn.  II.  146". 

Ipse  viro  primus  manicas  atque  arta  levai'i 
WncX'djubct  Priavnis  ■ • 

As  also  in  Ovid  are  laqueis  vincloque,  where  a  story  is  told  just  like  this 
in  Virgil.  1  answer,  that  vinculum  is  a  general  word,  including  in  it 
every  kind  of  fetters,  manicce,  pedico",  laquei ;  and  this  I  shan't  need  to 
prove.  Manicis  therefore,  439>  is  explanatory  of  vinclis  here,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Ovid  upon  this  occasion  ; 

Decipiat  ne  te  versis  tamen  illcjiguris, 

Impediunt  geminus  smcula,  fir  ma  manus.      Ovid,  Fast.  I.  369. 
And  again,     Pe7-Tenit  ad  rate??)  Juvenis,  resolutaque  somno 

Alligat  aquorei  brachia  capta  Senis.  Id.  ib.  v.  371. 

on  the  same  occasion  still.  Consequently  where  vinculiun  is,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  other  word ;  at  least  conjecture  cannot  support  any 
other,  ev'n  tho'  manicis  and  vinculOf  laqueis  vincloque,  may  subsist 
in  the  authors.  And  for  my  part,  1  cannot  apprehend  how  Proteus 
could  be  bomid  well  without  hands.  The  author  joins  vis  with  vin- 
culo, V.  399- 

vim  durum  et  vincula  capto 

Intende  — • 

and  speaks  of  tightening  the  bonds,  v.  412. 

magis  contende  tenacia  vincla.  ' 

and  so  again,  v.  418.        Alque  hubilis  membris  venit  vigor 

And  Homer,  Od.  h.  415.  talks  of, 

and  422,       Kou  tots  8^  a-^iaQcti  ts  JSIyi^,  KixtuI  ts  yeqovru. 
and  particularly  v.  454. 
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But  unless  the  Observator  will  allow  of  manihiis  here,  I  don't  see  how 
his  animadversions  u^^on  Servius  Georg.  IV'.  415.  can  possibly  stand. 
Where  he  writes,  "  it  should  be,  I  think,  vinceiidi,  or  vinciendi  numhiis 
capax.  She  anointed  him  to  give  him  strength  to  struggle  with 
Proteus,"  and  which  he  then  confirms  by  v.  418. 

Atque  kabilis  membris  -oenit  vigor.  

But  to  conclude  this  tedious  Epistle,  I  am  very  shy  on  this  account 
likewise  of  admitting  that  Criticism  produced  in  p.  1 13.  of  these  obser- 
vations ;  but  as  I  propose  to  give  you  my  thoughts  at  large  in  a  subse- 
quent Letter,  I  shall  take  leave  of  you  for  this  time,  by  only  subscribing 
myself,  Your  most  assured  Friend,  SjC, 


LETTER  III. 

Good  Sir, 

1  shall  make  no  manner  of  apology  for  keeping  my  word,  but 
without  any  more  to  do  shall  enter  upon  the  Defence  of 

Georg.  III.  37. 
Intidia  infelix  furias  amnemque  severum 
Cocj/ti  metuet,  tortosque  Ixionis  angucs, 
Immane?nque  rotam,  et  non  cxsuperabile  saxum.    . 
An  eminent  hand  has  attempted  this  place,  and  is  so  sanguine  in  the 
matter,  and  so  conscious  of  the  infallibility  of  his  remark,  that  he  pro- 
poses it  as  a  test,  and  as  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the  faultiness  of 
Virgil's  coYiies;  as  a  clcncher,  and  a  capital  observation,  which  shall 
singly  convince  the  world,  that  there  are  incorrect  places  in  Virgil,  and 
that  even  though  all  the  other  the  many  Essays  of  these  Observators 
should  prove  in  vain  ;  he  reads, 

tortoaqiie  Ixionis  orbes. 

The  reading  of  the  Roman  Code,  in  spite  oi  fifty  other  manuscripts, 
and  as  many  Editors.  His  reasons  are,  that  no  Mythologer,  Poet,  or 
Scholiast  ever  mentions  angues  as  part  of  Ixion's  punishment ;  that 
all  they  say  is,  that  he  was  fastened  to  a  ithcel  xohich  was  perpetually  in 
motion  ;  and  then  he  produces  sixteen  passages  to  prove  this. 

As  to  orbes  making  an  hcndiadis  here,  orbis  and  rota,  he  says,  are 
different  things,  for  rota  is  the  machine,  and  orbis  the  volutus  or  motion 
thereof;  that  Virgil,  even  supposing  the  tautology,  would  yet  bear  it 
out  himself,  saying  in  another  place, 

Atque  Ixionii  vcnto  rota  constitit  orbis,  Georg.  IV.  484. 

And  as  to 


tortosfjue  sinistrci 


Intentuns  anguer,  .  ^n.  VI.  570. 

there  Ixion  is  not  mentioned.     And  as  to 

■ lEt  manibiis  prohibet  contingere.  mensas 

Exsurgitquefacem  attuUens,  uti^ne  intonat  ore.     Mxi.  VI.  606. 
though  Ixion  be  mentioned,  yet  angues  is  nut.     And  so  he  most  trium- 
phantly concludes.  And  thus  we  are  got  rid  of  a  blunder  of  1500  years 
standing. 
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Now  it  is  very  certain,  that  whoever  shall  dare  to  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  received  reading,  labors  under  very  great  disadvantages.  He  has  an 
eminent  hand  to  deal  with,  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  quotation  to 
encounter,  a  world  of  sufficiency,  self-evidence,  and  certainty.  So  thai 
all  he  can  propose  to  do,  is  to  play  the  gentleman's  artillery  a  little 
against  himself,  and  if  he  sliould  miscarry,  as  to  be  sure  he  must,  to 
comfort  himself  with  the  thoughts,  that 

Cum  illo  certasseferetur  ; 

and  that  in  vindication  of  a  Lection  1500  years  old. 

It  is  a  rule  amongst  the  critics,  to  prefer,  when  the  manuscripts  differ, 
a  recondite  and  less  usual  reading,  before  a  more  obvious  one,  and 
that  because  the  probability  of  corruption  lies  much  the  strongest  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  And  so  this  gentleman  says  himself  in  a  like 
case,  p.  174.  Nor  had  the  Librarii  ever  mistaken  words  so  trite  and 
comtnon :  and  then  he  adds,  /  am  confident  Avienus  tvrote  protollere. 
And  so  again,  p.  177-  Cassa,  in  short,  was  a  word  well  enough  known  to 
the  copyists:  so  that  I  suspect  the  Poet  wrote  Casca.  And  this  rule  must 
then  be  allowed  very  good  and  certain,  when  a  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts are  on  the  side  of  the  former,  against  one  and  no  more.  In  the 
case  before  us,  ungues  being  new,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  scribe,  he 
substituted  into  its  place  a  word  more  frequent  upon  the  occasion,  plaiu 
and  obvious,  and  what  might  reasonably  shoot  into  his  head,  either  frois 
Georg.  IV.  484. 
Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis  ; 

Or,  JEn,  XII.  481. 
Hand  minus  Mneas  tortos  legit  obvius  orbes  ; 
Or  from  Propertius,  Ovid,  Seneca,  or  Sever  us. 

So  that  what  the  gentleman  says  of  the  passage  being  altered  by  3 
Monk,  p.  178,  is  certainly  very  right ;  but  then,  on  the  contrary  side, 
by  a  Monk  the  gentleman  means  the  barbarous  ages,  when  learning  lay 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  this  set  of  men>  and  then  I'm  afraid  'tis  no  better 
than  an  Anachronism,  to  talk  of  a  Monkish  alteration  before  the  days 
of  Strvius. 

But  further,  I  apprehend  the  author  meant  here  two  distinct  punish- 
ments, though  of  the  same  person,  or  two  parts  of  his  punishment,  and 
this  appear^  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  three  lines,  i.  e.  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  narration,  being  as  it  were  only  in  subserviency,  and  iif 
Ttu^oS'M.  So  that  though  orbis  may  be  volutus,  and  rota  the  machina 
itself,  yet  making  use  of  but  one  and  the  same  punishment,  and  the 
hendiadis  and  tautology  nevertheless  subsisting,  we  cannot  in  so  short  a 
narration  admit  them  both.  None  of  the  poets  or  m^thologists  ever 
intimate  that  Ixions  wheel  stands  still,  for  then  why  was  it  a  wheel 
rather  than  a  rock  or  a  post  ?  What  becomes  of  the  morality  of  the  story  ? 
No  ;  though  perhaps  they  may  only  mention  the  wheel,  yet  the  notion 
of  revolution  always  goes  along  with  it,  as  an  inseparable  concamitant. 
And  so  says  the  gentleman  himself;  Ixion  was  fastened  to  a  wheel  which 
was  perpetually  in  motion.  But  this  is  plain  from  very  many  of  the 
citations.  So  that  whether  Pieriiis  is  to  be  reproached  for  his  cowardice 
or  not,  in  not  daring  to  admit  orbes ^  yet  he  is  most  certainly  in  the 
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riffht,  in  saying  that  it  would  make  an  hendiadis,  and  whenever  it  was 
admitted,  must  be  admitted  upon  that  footing.  So  Juvenal  xiii.  51. 
calls  it  rota,  and  Ovid.  Metam.  x.  42.  orbis,  from  whence  it  appears, 
that  orbis  and  rota  are  evidently  tantamount,  and  make  a  tautology. 
But  does  this  gentleman  think  that  Pierius  knew  not  that  orbis  was 
tohitus  ?  Pierius  knew  that  as  well  as  he,  but  was  apprehensive  of  the 
hendiadis  notwithstanding.     As  to 

Georg.  IV.  484. 
Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  cunstitit  orbis, 
only  one  thing  is  there  meant,  namely,  Ixions  wheel  is  expressed  in  a 
paraphrasttcal  aiid  poetical  manner  ;  and  so  in  those  passages  of 
Seneca,  Severus,  and  Tibullus,  where  those  two  words,  or  equivalent 
ones,  are  jointly  used.  And  upon  this  principle  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Markland  is  to  be  rejected, 

tortosque  Ixionis  axes. 

And  lastly,  upon  this  principle  ungues  is  the  word,  and  no  other;  for 
this  alone  makes  no  tautology  or  hendiadis  ;  tortns  angue^  is  every  whit 
as  proper  as  tortos  orbes.     So  Seneca,  Thyest.  ^6. 

Et  tortos  ferox 

Minaris  angues ■ 

So  JVec  serpens  hubitare  tortapossit, 

is  a  just  and  beautiful  emendation  in  that  passage  of  Martiah  Obs.p.  32. 

But  above  all,  Virgil  himself  has 

torvosque  sinistra 

Intentans  angues 

Upon  which  the  observer  writes,  or  rather  tortosque,  as  if  this  was  an 
emendation  of  his,  founded  upon  conjecture  ;  whereas  Pierius  expressly 
^ivcs  notice  of  its  being  in  antiquis  aliquot  exemplar ib us.  But  more 
directly, 

Ixion  was  tied  to  the  wheel;  though  the  gentleman  might  have  spared 
the  pomp  of  sixteen  testimonies,  (and  yet  afterwards  he  very  formally 
adds  a  seventeenth)  to  prove  what  every  one  would  have  granted  him, 
namely,  that  Ixion  was  fastened  to  a  wheel  which  was  perpetually  in 
motion.  Yet  what  he  has  done  serves  to  prove  this,  if  it  wants  proof, 
and  so  I  shall  only  refer  you  to  his  citations.  But  the  gentleman  him- 
self allows  he  was  fastened.  Now  as  to  the  materials  with  which  he 
was  tied,  Servius  upon  the  place  says  it  was  with  serpents ;  and  so  again, 
ad  JEn.  VI,  601.  Ab  irato  Jove  ad  inferos  trusus  est,  et  illic  religatus 
ad  rotam  circumfusam  scrpentibus  :  from  whence  Nat.  Com.Yi.  \6. 
writes,  Hie  rotct  ferrece  fuit  alligatus,  circa  quain  angues  complures 
convolvebantur.  See  also  Farnab.  ad  Senec.  Here.  Fur.  HI.  These 
serpents  were  therefore  a  part,  as  I  suppose,  of  his  punishment ;  and  if 
so,  here  are  two  punishn)ents  or  parts  of  punishment  actually  alluded 
to,  and  all  Hendiadis  or  tautology  saved.  The  gentleman  seems  plainly 
to  have  overlooked  Servius,  (and  yet  I  don't  know  from  whence  he  could 
come  acquainted  with  the  antiquity  of  this  reading,  but  from  him)  for 
otherwise  he  could  never  have  said,  that  no  mythologist  or  scholiast 
ever  mentioned  angues  as  part  of  Ixions  punishment ;  nor  could  he  ever 
have  started  those  two  objections  from  Mneid.  VI.  570.  606.  for  both  of 
them  only  lie  upon  supposition  that  by  angues  are  here  meant  the 
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snakes  of  the  Furies,  the  contrary  of  which  he  might  have  quickly  seen, 
and  been  undeceived,  had  he  peeped  into  Servius.  The  objections  are 
no  objections.  I'll  freely  give  them  him  both.  And  yet  I  don't  think 
he  has  removed  either  of  them  :  for  though  in  the  first  case  Ixioji  be 
not  mentioned,  yet  the  Furies  arc  made  by  the  mythologers  to  attend  all 
those  that  are  punished.  See  JEn.  VI.  6"01.  seq.  where  Ixio7i  is  named 
among  the  rest.     So  Juven.  XIII.  51. 

Ncc  rota,  nee  Furicp,  nee  saxutn,  aut  vulturis  atri 

Tana 

And  as  to  the  latter,  though  atTgues  be  not  named,  yet  they  are  the 
insignia,  the  appendages  of  the  Furies,  and  always  are  where  they  arc, 
just  as  before  revolution  was  made  part  of  the  veyy  essence  of  Ixion's 
wheel. 

I  know  of  but  one  objection  to  these  snakes  of  Ixion  (f(ir  the  silence* 
of  authors  Itake  to  be  little  or  none.  In  mythology  and  fiction  great 
liberties  are  taken,  and  roost  authors  have  their  peculiarities,  as  Philo- 
stratus  in  the  case  before  us)  namely,  that  of  Afolloniiis  Rhod. 

Now  though  it  be  very  true,  that  llrgil  has  made  good  use  of  this 
author,*  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  discovery  of  his  ;  for  both  this  ob- 
servation, and  that  just  before,  concerning  the  Scholiast  of  ApoUonius^j 
he  has  taken  from  Muttairc's  Lives  of  the  Stephens  s,  p.  389.)  yet  it 
appears  at  first  view,  that  he  used  him  not  here,  any  farther  than  that 
they  both  agree,  as  most  others  do,  concerning  the  osa-fj.o),  namely,  that 
Ixiun  was  tied  and  bound  to  the  wheel.  ApoUonius  says,  the  ligatures 
were  brazen,  whereas  Virgil  says  they  were  serpentine.  What  shall  we 
say  to  this  ?  Why  Jscr/xo,-  here  does  not  barely  denote  the  ligation,  but 
the  whole  wheel  by  synecdoche,  as  Properties  speaks,  lincuta  rota:,  i.  e. 
rota  ;  and  this  wheel  then  being  to  last  for  ever,  it  might  well  be  made 
of  brass,  or  iron,  as  Nat.  Co??/e5  has  it.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  this  refuge,  for  p/aAp/ouj  is  no  more  tian  a-nppjg,  la-^v^os,  and 
I  shall  not  need  to  prove  this  sense  of  it  in  many  words,  especially  to 
you,  and  so  shall  briefly  refer  you  to  Suidns,  Phavorimis,  Virgil  yEn. 
V.  198.  Sert.  ad  1.  and  Hor.  ubique,  &:c.  These  hcrij.o\,  therefore,  even 
though  they  were  serpen-tine,  were  brazen  no  less,  in  this  seivse  ef  brazen, 
that  is,  were  strong  ones. 

And  now  to  make  an  end  ;  supposing  angii€&  to  be  a  blum^er,  as  he 
asserts  it  to  be,  yet  the  P<.oman  code  delivered  us  from  it  before  he  did  ; 
unless  he  will  more  modestly  say,  that  he  was  the  first  that  recommended 
and  restored  the  reading  of  the  itOWtZrt  code ;  and  yet  he  cannot  justly 
.even  assume  this  to  himself,  seeing  that  Pierius  long  ago  said  just  as 
much  for  its  reception  as  he  has  tinnc,  viz.  that  if  admittable  at  all,  it 
was  by  the  figure  hendiadis ;  for  upon  the  face  of  the  note  it  does  not 
appear,  that  Pierius  preferred  either  of  the  readings  to  each  other,  I 

*  This  matter  ef  the  Snakes  would  probably  have  be^n  cleared  up,  had  JEwri- 
pides's  play  been  extant ;  and 'tis  not  unlikely  that  Virgil  and  Servius  might  follovp 
him  for  their  Author.    See  Plutarch,  de  Aud'iendis  Foetis. 

.  *  See  Fabric.  P.lbl.  Gr,  toiii.  2.  p.  524,  536.  Serv«  ad  ^n,  IV,  1.  Hoelzeiwu 
Troleg.  ad  ApollQUi  A.'  Mftitt,  Hist.  Stcph, 
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say,  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  postponed  orhes  to  angues  ;  he  leaves  us 
by  a  fair  and  just  representation  of  the  inatter  of  fact,  to  judge  for  our- 
selves, according  to  his  usual  custom.  See  him  above  ad  JEn.  VI.  570. 
Georg.  IV.  415,  4l6.  JEn.  XI.  708.  and  so  Serviiis  ad  ./En.  XI.  708. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  cannot,  I  am  sure,  charge  Pierius  fairly  with  strik- 
ing out  orbes,  for  it  never  was  in  :  he  cannot  say  that  by  his  means  only, 
exclusive  of  the  manuscript  and  Pierius,  we  are  got  rid  of  the  blunder, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  one. 

Your  most  affectionate  FriCfid,  S^-c. 

[To  he  concluded  in  the  next  No.] 
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In  the  Notes  to  Correspondents  subjoineci  to  the  Xllltk  Number 
of  the  Classical  Journal,  p.  237*.  occurs  the  following  passage  :— 
^^  A  young  student  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  who 
Mould  give  an  explanation  of  the  following  passage  from  Tacitus, 
Ann.  1.  I.e.  6l.  Prima  Vari  castra,  lata  ambit  u,  et  diniensis 
principiis,  triiim  legiomim  manus  ostentabant.  What  is  the  signi- 
fication of  prima?  Was  there  any  other  camp  besides  this.''  It 
appears  from  the  extent  of  the  principia  that  there  were  three 
legions.  What  space  of  ground  did  an  army  of  three  legions 
joccupy  when  encamped,  supposing  them  to  have  their  full  supple- 
ments according  to  Vcgetius  r" 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  partly  to  oblige  "  the  young 
student,"  who  would  not  have  foiuid  much  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  prima,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  subsequent 
words  : 

Incedunt  mucstos  locos,  visuque  ac  mcnioria  dcformes.  Prima 
Pari  castra,  lata  ambitu,  et  dimensis  principiis,  frium  legiomim 
manus  ostentabant :  dein  semiruto  valto,  humiH  fossa,  accisfc  jam 
refiqui(Z  consed/ssc  intelligebantur :  medio  camp i  albentia  ossa,  ut 
fngerayit,  nt  restiterant,  disjecta  vet  aggerata. 

Prima  then  does  not  imply  the^rs^  of  two  camps,  but  refers  to 
the  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  *  surveying  the  melancholy 
field,  upon  which  the  eye  could  not  dwell  without  horror.' 
Prima — dein,  says  Tacitus.  But  prima  is  obviously  a  corrupt 
reading  for  prima,  which  will  then  correspond  with  dein,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  and  does  in  other  passages. 

As  to  the  other  question  about  the  space  of  ground  occupied  by 
three  legions,  I  must  leave  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  rule  and  compass. 

E.  IL  BARKER. 
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The  elegant  and  classical  author  of  tJie  Defence  of  Public 
Schools  has,  in  our  last  No.  observed  that  Wales  has  furnished  but 
a  small  proportion  of  illustrious  Scholars.  11  e  hail  the  omen, 
given  by  the  proposer  of  this  prize,  and  hope  that  the  stimulus 
will  be  continued,  and  produce  still  more  successful  exertions. 
Although  this  composition  is  not  faultless,  although  the  imitations 
of  Virgil  are  in  some  parts  too  servile,  yet  wishing  to  preserve  the 
memorial,  and  encourage  the  repetition,  of  so  meritorious  a  plan, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  present  it  to  the  candid  reader. 

MORS    NELSONI. 
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AUREO   DIGNATUM  NUMISMATE, 
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■  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 


Funera,  cum  tunuilum  piaeterlabererecentem? 

"VlRG. 

oEGNTUS  insigni  venalem  funere  laurum* 
Aggredior  celebrare,  et  mcesto  condere  versu 
Immatura  nimis  miserae  ludibria  famae  ! 
Exitio  qui  victor  obit,  non  carmine  inan.i 
Prosequar  extinctum  :  sat  sese  Patria  luctum 
Solvit  in  assiduum,  et  veri  monumenta  doloris 
Consecrat  inferiis,  tanto  sed  debita  fato — 
At  non  prsecipiti*  celebremus  funeris  horam 
Carmine  siipremam — vetuit^  nam  Cambria  Musis 
Prtemia  proponens,  et  novit  Cambria  Musas 
Montanumque  melos — novit  melioribus  annis  ! 
Quippe  ortus  sacrfi  referens  ab  origine  Virtus 
Explicat  infanti  ingenuas  conamine  vires, 
Expertesque  moras  divines  suscitat  ignes  ; 
Primus  ubi  vita?  calor,  et  florentis  honores 
Prima  juventntis  maturat  gratia,  in  ausis 
Emical  exultans  melioribus  ;  ilia  Penates 
Nativosque  focos  circum  indignata  morari. 
Donee  inassuetos  nisus  docuere  pericla, 
Inque  reluctantem  demisit  vividus  hostera 

»  Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum. — Hor. 

*  Nelsoni  vitam  a  primis  annis  repeti  voluit,  quihcecce  prasmia  proposuit, 
neque  pauciores  quam  vers.  400  componi  iussit. 
3  Ibid. 
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Impetus — ^hostilique  juvat  raptare  lacerto 
Tela  suae  fabricata  neci ;  seu  fama  superstes 
Exhilarat,  seu  nobilitat  Victoria  mortem. 
Haud  aliter  (patriis  surgunt  ubi  amata  Camoem£ 
Ardua  Snodeni,  seu  Plinlimmonia  rupes 
Nativis  nimbis  quam  circumsidit  opaca 
Majestas  scopulorum,  atque  alti  verticis  horror) 
Haud  aliter  sociata  Jovi,  flammae  arbitra  diae 
Ales  ibi  primo  linquit  conamine  nidum, 
Montanumque  Larem — vim  vis  nativa  ministrat ; 
Infantemque  juvat  volucris  libramina  peiuiEe 
Prima  novis  mandare  Notis,  sociopque  procellae, 
Vere  suo  ;  luditque  cavis  emissa  juventus. 

Quid  memorem  nulla  imbutam  formidine  mentem  f 
Expertumque  animum  trepidisque  exercita  rebus 
Pectora,  ciim  teneris  heros  pubesceret  annis  ? 
Quid  memorem  Syrtes,*  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
Et  caligautem*  nigra  formidine  pontum? 
Quid  memorem  fluctus  montanii  mole  ruentes  ? 
Vol  qu^  spumifera  gurges  sibi  tortilis  und& 
Instruit  iusidias  ;  vel  qua  latet  abdita  arenis 
Rupes,  funereumque  caput  vix  toUit  ad  auras  i 
Quid  memorem  haec  superata  tuu,  Nelsone,  sagaci 
Sjepe  manu  ?  nam  servat  iter  magnetis  in  alto 
"  Subtile  indicium,  et  coelo  cognata  potestas ;" 
Seu  pluvii  rores,  demissa  aut  nubila  nocte 
Incertam  obscurare  viam,  lucemque  diemque 
Eripuisse  volunt ;  notos  tamen  indice  cursus 
Fida  comes  monstrat,  dubius  nee  fluctuat  error, 
Kespeclatque  suas  alio  sub  sole  latebras.' 
Quid  memorem  Zemblen,  spectataque  frigora  Cauri  I  * 
l^onne  vides,  qua  perpetuis  succincta  procellis 
Brunia  Larem  jejuna  tenet,  camposque  rigentes  ? 
Or.eani  quippe  in  medio  exitialia  monstra^ 
Cernere  erit,  (neque  enim  diras  Symplegadas  olira 
Cantatas  toties,  aut  concurrentia  saxa 
Deprensis  movisse  legas  tot  funera  nautis) 
Tantam  ubi  dissolvere  hyemem  resoluta  caloris 
Vi  subita  insoliti  glacialia  flamina  venti. 
His  porr<>  in  regnis  exacto  tempore  blandae 
-Slstatis  (neque  enim  mutata  mitigat  annum 
Temperie  autunnuis)  longis  obducta  tenebris 

•  Nelsoni  solertia  in  superandis  maris  periculis  mira  fuit.  Vid.  White, 
p.  25,  et  seq.  ^  Ibid. 

3  Philosophi  opinanlurflecti  magnetemadNorwegianosmontes;  ibi  enim 
istius  matenae  magna  latet  copia. 

*  P.  25,  White,  et  26,  et  seq.  5  Glaciales  moles. 
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More  gemunt  reduci  infelicia  saecula  iioctem. 
Nee  tua  in  his  latebris  virtus,  Nelsone,  latebat^ 
Nee  tristi  constricta  gelii — meliora  ciebant 
Omina,  nee  fato  licuit  procunibere  acerbo 
Ignotas  inter,  t'erali  funere,  gentes, 
More  ducis,  quern  mox  lacr)  ma  *  rorasse  fideli 
Coutigit  huic  aevo,  et  circuni  moerere  sepulcruni. 

En  ubi  nativis  circunidata  Bastia'^  nimbis 
Candescit  longe,  et  victas  dominatur  in  undas. — 
Immatura  illic  succisK  fata  juventae 
Deplorare  datum  est;  cognata  ut  vulnera  passi 
Procubuere  Duces ;  laeta  quos  sorte  triumphi 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  fudit  acerbo. 
Insanam  hie  pompam  freniitnmque  minacis  Iberi^ 
Qui  toties  victus  pallebat  morte  futur^, 
Qui  toties  terram,  toties  qui  labra  momordit 
Dedecori  assuetus,  patriaque  labante  superstes  ! 

IS  obiliora  manent,  et  adhuc  solennia  pandit 
Gaudia  Libertas ;  hcet  arva  revisere  cara 
Natalesque  licet  tunes,  patriuraque  tropaeis 
Instaurare  Jovem  ;  fuso  qui  victor  ab  hoste. 
Qui  patriam  reparat  sortem,  natalia  regha 
Corde  videt  memoii,  et  nota  dulcedine  valles. 
Sed  graviora  manent ;  toties  celebrata,  per  undas 
Ardua  qua  Hesperidum  fulgent  spectacula  nautis, 
Saxea  qua  candent  Teneriffi^  culmina  ;  Soiem 
Qua  juvat  occiduum  demiss^  luce  morari ; 
Hie  Natura  potens  sua  propugnacula  in  aequor 
Objice  secreto  tirmat ;  dum  verberat  unda 
Liittus  agens  turritum  :  at  non  temerata  periciis 
Pectora  Nelsoni — quid  possit  vivida  virtus 
Experiare  licet,  duro  spectata  labore. 
Nunc  etiam  victrix^  sententia  pendet  ab  ore  : 
"  Aut  petiisse  juvat  lauruai,  patriumve  sepulcrum." — ■ 

O  fortunati !  reduces  quos  patria  novit 
Materno  ni ulcere  sinu ;  seu  munere  functos 
lllustri  lacrymae  sacrant  moerentis  amici, 
Languentes  fato ;  fati  sive  hora  superstes 
Conspectu  ponit  dulcique  in  luce  suorum. 
At  non  te,  Nelsone,  gravi  sub  vulnere  fusum 
Exitio  stravere,  et  acerbo  funere  Parcae, 
Te  natum  in  meliora  ;  jegri  ^  dum  vulneris  ictu 
Palleres,  dubia  et  fluerent  languedine  venae  ! 

^  Captain  Cook.  ^  White,  p.  43.  3  ibid.  p.  Q7. 

*  "  Westminster  Abbey,  or  glorious  victory,"    White,  p.  62. 
5  White,  p.  72. 
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Jam  patriis  freta  insidiis  et  Marte  fugaci 
Gallia  (secreto  servans  sub  tegmine  portus 
Exitii  foetosjvastae  et  molimina  classis,) 
Horruit  obducti  ruituro  turbine  belli. 
Hos  tecum  tacitos  casus  sub  corde  volutans, 
Magna  salus,  servasti ;  haud  segnior  alite  cursu 
Arboreosque  lares  latebrosaque  tegmina  nidi 
Accipiter  linquit,  cauta  et  cucumvolat  arte 
Omnia  perlustrans  late  loca,  donee  in  auris 
Versat  prceda  vias,  et  non  sua  flamina  tentat. 
Haud  aliter  naves  fatis  commisit  iniquis 
Gallia,  cui  Britones  soliim  vitare,  triumphus 
Semper  opimus  erat,  nostrique  incendia  Martis. 
Nee  mora  ;  longinqui  tardum  maris  aequor  araudum 
Tentaudaeque  via?,  longisque  ambagibus  ultro 
Seu  vigili  cura  circumvolitare  cariuis 
llostiles  latebras,  puppi  aut  custode  tueri. 
Interea  Ilaliag'  raduntur  littora,  et  alt^ 
Nigrescunt  ponto  horrendi  capita  alta  Vesevi, 
Culmine  nimboso — classisque  exosa  Tyrannos 
Littora  nota  petunt  Meletes,*  qua  vividus  ardor 
Heroum  innatae  serviibat  semina  mentis. 
Omine  si  simili  hostiles  fudisse  caterras 
Contigerit,  vesanae  et  libertatis  amantes 
Angliaco  pressisse  jugo  ! — frustrata  meatus 
Nuncia  fama  silet — nuUus  latet  hostis  in  ora. 
Haud  locus  hie,  dulces  strepitus  versante  Camoena, 
Insignire  animos  fortes  qui  vulnere  laurum 
Sacrarunt,  dulci  pro  libertate  labantes. 
Cum  fuso  cinxit  Solymanus  Marte  Valettam. 
Conspectu  interea  multap  telluris  in  altum 
Anxia  vela  dabant,  longe  candebat  in  undis 
Concelebrata  suis  olim  Trinacria^  monstris; 
Hie  in  secessu  tuto  locus  ;  insula  portum 
Efficit  effusu  mole,  hk  molimine  rupes 
In  coelum,  et  ponto  incumbens  iEtnea  minatur 
Objectu  laterum,  longinquaeque  incubat  uiidae, 
Obducto  terrore,  quietisque  imminet  oris ; 
Fontani  hie  latices,  vivo  et  libamine  pocla 
Dulcia  prjebebant  aggris  medicamina  nautis  \ 
Scilicet  incestat  validas  languedine  vires 
Salsugo,  fessosque  salo  coutaminat  artus : 
Jamque  ubi  dia  salus  morbo  rediviva  remote 


'  White,  p.  81.  *  Ibid,  p.  82.  ^  ibid.  p.  83. 
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Languenii  istum  revocabat  lumen  ocello, 
Volvisti  tecum  inteiea,  dux  iuclyte,  casus, 
Pendentemque  tuis  calcatum  viribus  oibem. 

Ell  mare  velivolum  !  en  famse  nova  serta  Britanna  S* 
Quid  memorem  ut  dubio  generosum  fluctuat  aBstu 
Pectus,  ut  aucipiti  fallentem  prospicit  hosteni 
Oceano,  et  multii  vitantem  ambage  Britannos  ! 

En  ubi  nunc  pelago  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem, 
Undabat  classis  per  arnica  silentia  Lunae 
Exspirans  tacite  exitiuni ;  nionet  aura  quietem  : 
Sed  brevis  ilia  quies  ;  tonitralia  murmurs  belli 
Excidii  priBsaga  sonant :  mors  sola  Britannos 
Impavidos  terrere  nequit ;  spes  acrior  ignes 
Accendit ;  stimulosque  imo  sub  pectore  versat. 
Quid  juvat  Aonio  undiintes  Cartbaginis  arces 
Expediam  versu  ?  ast  iterum  velut  Actia  bella, 
Niliacas  oras  instructa  classe  videres. 
Hie,  ope  navaii,  Europae  spoliator  opimo 
Ibat  ovans  luxu,  et  dira  in  caligine  Noctis 
Latior  immeriti  explicuit  vexilia  Triumphi — 
ISon  impune  tamen  :  ceu  tempestate  columbas 
Actas  praecipiti  notos  mutare  meatus 
Cogit  hyems,  densft<|ue  incumbens  grandine  turbo. 

At  vos  antiquum  (et  nostis  mortalia,  Musa;) 
Imperium  Rom»,  et  navaii  ca;de  superbos 
Carmine  sacrastis  dominos  rerumque  potentes  ; 
Nectite  (et  urget  opus)  capiti  nova  serta  Britanno,. 
Clementes  fortuna  juvat ;  Clementia^  laurum 
Vindicat  ipsa  suam  !  viden'  ?  ut  deferbuit  omne 
Murmur  et  obductae  tristissima  mortis  imago  ! 
Per  fluctus,  interque  natantia  fragmina  classis, 
Cernere  erat  miseros,  iterum  quos  nostra  remisit 
Gratia  in  alterius  viiai  et  iumin's  auras. 
En  ubi  Navigii^  per  aquas  jam  flammea  moles 
Incepit  longis  aperiie  vaporibus  ignem  ! 
Exitium  fovere  Noti,  percussaque  tlamma 
Turbine,  quajque  latens  summi  fastigia  mali 
Ascensu  superat  tardo  exitioque  sequaci 
^Navigium  involvens,  inter  tabulata  volutans. 
Ad  ccelum  undabat — subter  formidinis  ora 
Inclusorum  intus,  ventura  et  morte  paventum 
Insanus  pallor — casus  licet  obruat  hostem 

•mmammmf  I     -        .■■■-..  .  ■■, ...1,11   _..! 

>  White,  p.  88. 

*  Ab  exitio  nostri  nauta;  multos  hostium  eripuerunt.  White,  p.  103. 

3  L'Orient.    Ibid.  p.  104. 
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Cognato  tanget  dementia  pectora  luctu. 

Sed  uec  adhuc,  tandem  posito  certamine,  cessat 

Diruui  opus  ;  ultricesque  ciet  lux  ultima  mentes  i 

Et  jam  sublimi  pertudit  luniine  classes, 

Funereu  et  diias  oi navit  luce  tenebras 

Luna ;  ut  spectabant  tacito  terrore  cohortes 

Mortis  opus  ;  subit6  disi  upto  turbine  fulmen 

Intonuit^ — surdasque  tremor  diverberat  aures  ? 

Atque  ocjia  oblita^  stupuere  alterna  vicissim 

Attonita^  classes — quantos  heu  stragis  acervos 

Attulit  una  dies  !  quantos  meliora  merenlcs 

Funera,  letali  cita  mors  immersit  in  unda  ! 

]Nec  grave  cessat  opus  :  reduces  sed  Marte  furores 

Ingeminant  cieco — anne  audis  resonantia  longe 

Fulmina  misceri,  et  miserfim  increbrescere  murmur  ? 

Et  fors  Nelsoni  quae  sint  jam  fata  requires, 

Quisquis  eris,  fids  testans  conamina  Musae : 

Vulnere*  langucntem,  et  Britonum  fortissima  frustra 

Funera  plorantem  exhilarat  Victoria  signo 

Nuucia  sublato.     Haud  epulte  clangorque  tubarum, 

.Non  canor  insultans  hosti,  non  laeta  triumphum 

Jam  vox  praecinuit ;  sed  relligione  serenat 

Stmima  Ducis  mentem  pietas,  quern  Ijeta  decorat 

Ante  alios,  sacra  mulcens  dulcediue  sensus, 

Postera  lux  caedes,  et  vasta  silentia  belli 

Pandebat,  veterique  ibat  jam  Ia?tior  unda 

Nilus — "  CiKsareas  venisti  victor  ad  oras 

^'  Nobilior,  miseris  prajbens  solamina  rebi    ! 

"  Omnis  et  iEgyptus  celebret  vexiila  salutis, 

"  Omnis*  Arabs. — Olim  Italic  spoliator  ad  eras, 

"  Julius,  et  pavidis  fidens  Antonius  armis, 

^'  At  non  Marte  suo :  jam  libertate  labante 

""  Et  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  superbis 

"  Sub  juga  misit  opes  assuetiim,  (inhonesta  merentum !) 

"  At  tibi,   Dux  Britonum,  victricique  ordine  Classi 

"  Gratulor  !  haec  norunt  olim  penetralia  Musai, 

"  Quagque  tuum  vel  adhuc  sacrant  modulamine  nomen.** 

Hac  dedit  antiquo  se  tollens  gurgite  Nilus 

Grandaeyus  pater,  argenteamque  recondidit  undis 

Canitiem,  et  glauca  nituere  aspergine  vultus. 

En,  Nelsone,  tuo  pacatos  Marte  Calabros, 
Sicelicosque  sinus,  quosque  in  sua  regna  remisit 


•  Nelsonus  in  hac  pugna  navali  vulnere  ictus  fuit. 

*  White,  p,  110. 
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ItaliEe  reges  tua  vindex  Gloria,  reddunt 
Arva  tu^  reparata  manu,  atqTie  insignia  sumunt 
Rura  nova,  et  luxu  segetum  qui  floret  opinio 
Dives  figcr  Brontes/  veteri  non  degener  a?vo ; 
Brontapumqne  tenet  ductuni  de  fuhnine  nonien  ; 
Fulmine  in  ^tneis  olim  nascente  latebris. 
Quid  niemorem  festas,  perfuncto  Marte,  choreas 
j'lrte  triumphali,  et  soleunis  m\niera  pompae  ? 
Quid  inemorein,  Galli  pulsis  iiltricibus  iris, 
Sceptra  tua  donata  manu  :  monte  undique  curve 
Parthenopes,^  conspersit  ubi  Natura  racemis 
Textilibus  colles,  nectuntque  umbracula  sylvae 
^ativa — antiquam  et  rctinentia  nioenia  ponipam 
Horrescunt — viridi  hic  dives  consurgere  dorso 
Campus  amat,  glaucas  vel  in  umbras  scena  recedit — > 
-  Sive  ruinarum  nigrCi  succincta  coronn 
Obruta  procumbunt  veteruni  palatia  regimi, 
I\on  inhonesta  situ — desideriique  reposcit 
Flebile  vectigal  (cinis  heu  nunc  !)  pristina  virtus  ! 
Quid  vel  opes  memorem^  Eoas,  victricia  regum 
Dona,  aut  gemniarum  pretioso  tlore  comantes 
Artifices  formas,  part*  monumenta  salutis  ? 
Quid  memorem  absenti  sacrat  queis  patria  nomen 
Accumulans  donis  ? — patriae  te  munera  gratae 
Prsesentem  majora  manent — facundia  -vultus 
Eloquitur  tacita — et  solvit  tibi  lacryma  grates  ! 
Sed  nee  clara  diu  positis  felicibus  armis 
Languebat  virtus,  patriaeve  amplexibus  liaesit: 
Scilicet  insidiis  secretum  accendere  bellum 
Teutones"^  et  Boreje  linquentes  frigora  gentes 
Incipiunt,  pavidum  et  junxerunt  foedere  Maiitem. 
Non  tulit  hoc  Britonum,  qu£e  fulmine  foedera  sancitj. 
Majestas  male  laesa — at  amantes  olia  pacis 
Advolat  ipsa  suas  ales  Victoria  Classes. 

Est  locus  aggeribus'  qua  se  protrudit  in  aequor 
Pondere  fixa  suo,  vasta  et  molimine  Tunis, 
Obvia  bellantfim  furiis — fulgentia  longe 
Eulmina,  et  ultrices  emiserat  irrita  flammas 
Funercam  expirans  noctem  navalis  Enyo. 

Quid  memorare  artcs  veterique  ignota  Camoenae 
Arma  Jovis  nostri  valet  r  ocyor  ille  phalanges 

*  White,  p.  119.  ■^  Descriptio  sinus  Neapolitani. 

3  White,  pp.  134,  135,  136.        *  Northern  Confederacy.  Ibid.  p.  163= 

^  Cronbcrgis  arx.    Ibid.  p.  167, 
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"  Perculsasque  metit  tonitrali  murmure  tvirmas 
''  Liigubre  flammato  jaculatus  turbine  fulmen." 
Saepe  etiam  ut  campos  instructo  Marte  videbani, 
Erigitur  nigrans  bellum — tonitruque  tremiscunt 
Ardiia  terrarum  artitici,  glomerantque  sub  aura 
Fumiferam  noctem  commixtis  igne  tenebris  : 
Fulniineique'  orbes  ca-Il  in  regione  serena. 
Per  sudum  rutilant :  quo  maximus  intonat  aer — 
Parte  alia,  ccelo  labi  noctisque  per  umbram 
Flammarum  longos  videas  albescere  tractus. 
Scilicet  interiiae  rabies,  clausaeque  latescunt 
Cajdes,  exitii  fceta?,  ultncemque  sub  imo 
Occultant  animam  claustro  ;  mox  tempore  certo 
(Ut  jubet  ar.s  belli,  et  casu  solertia  major:) 
Kruuipunt  cavese,  atque  effusamiserrima  clades. 
Sa,'pe  etiam  cilm  incauta  petit  iDunimina  classis 
Volvuntur  vivis  flamniautes  ignibus  orbes  : 
Qualia  nee  Siculis  unquam  Cyclopes  in  antris 
Fulmina,  iiec  rapidis  videre  Ceraunia  telis  , 

Fervere — non  illo  quisquam  me  tempore  ad  urbes 
Victricem  maris  moueat  propellere  classem. 
Nee  non  in  caedes  acuens  mortalia  corda 
Per  varias  artes  miseros  extundere  casus 
Sors  belli  docet — in  mare  propugnacula  duxit 
Et  placido  fluitare  freto,  molemque  profundam 
Oceani  lassare  docet — tirmataque  transtns 
Bella  vomi,  dirum  murorum  imitantia  Martem. 

Nee  te,^  qui  resides  auimos  irasque  tuorum 
Irrilus  ardebas  generoso  accendere  sensu, 
Pricteream  indecorem  ;  fas  est  et  in  hoste  Camoenae 
lusignes  mirari  animos  ;  insignia  Musa? 
Semper  amant — vidit  quoque  te  Nelsonia  virtus, 
JEmula  tunc  licet ;  et  meritse  prx'conia  laudis 
Ingenio  insignita  suo  donavit,  ut  ora 
Pubesoens  prima  lanugine  vestiit  aetas. 
Nee  mora,  et  hostiles  decoiant  insignia  Muros 
Anglica — nigrantes  illic  splendere  Leooes,^ 
Hostilemque'*  aquilam  minitantem  vana  videres. 
Quo,  Nelsone,^  ruis  vulgi  dum  pcctore  sensus 
Verluutur  varii  ?  nee  fas  te  credere  muris, 
Cum  nee  ^  adhuc  cecidit  tragor,  ctgrasque  excitat  iras 

*  "  Bombs."  ^  Villmoes.    White,  p.  205.  ^  Anglica. 

*  Ilostica  Vexillorum  insignia. 

5  Incaute  Nelsonus  vi.cta  gentis  populo  se  immiscuit.    White,  p.  207, 
<>  Ibid. 
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Confusze  sonus  urbis,  et  illaetabiie  murmur. 
Cum  nee'  adhuc  sopiti  animi  — comitatur  euntem 
Majestas  excelsa  Ducem,  et  formidine  cingit 
INiliacae  victorem  orge  !  trepidantia  corda 
Tanta  trop<ea  ducissubemit— labentis  imago 
Et  patriae  indecores  animi !  sublimior  extat 
Nobilis  insigni  veniens  in  corpore  virtus. 

Singula  sed  memorare  piget :  memorare  juvabit 
Labentes  animos  Galli,  Nelsone,  sub  ictu 
Ssepe  tuo,  et  rapido  prostratum  fulmine  Iberum. 

Grande  opus  aggredior,  carmen  vocat  ultima  cura — 
Cycnaeum  melos  extrema  dulcednie  fundit 
Musa  libens,  invita;  ipso  de  fonte  decoris 
Surgit  amari  aliquid— grandes  testa ta  Triumphos 
Ardua  Traducta'  cerno — concedite  luctus, 
Pierides,  rursum,*  Abramsae  quas  culmine  sacro 
Fors  vel  adhuc  lusisse  juvat,  Voliique  favillam 
Quae  vel  adhuc  colitis,  cineri  solatia  inani ! 
Quid  loquor  r — ecce  procul  naves  dum  caeca  volutant 
Murmura,  pra!sagique  nitent  jam  funeris  ignes  ! 
Quid  niemorem  Galii  pavidos  in  prajlia  sensus, 
Frendentemque  animis,  et  vana  minantis  Iberi 
Extructam  pompam  ?  quique  ut  sok  t  aestuat  imo 
Corde  pudor  victo,  mixtoque  insania  luctu  ; 
Hostium  adhuc  vultus  facicsque  simillima  fato 
Advenisse  diem,  longum  quae  tradet  in  aevum 
Anglica  facta,  monet ;  nee  nostrum  pectora  labi, 
^ternamve  metu  sensit  corrumpere  famam 
Ista  dies,  fastis  semper  servanda  Britannis ! 
Nonne  vides  vel  adhuc  belli  eum  fluctuat  ordo, 
Ut  tacito  ^  fulget  victrix  sententia  signo  ? 
*'  Quemque  suo  expectat  functurum  patria  Marte." 
Et  jam  prospicitur  nitidis  incautior  armis 
Stans  celsa  in  puppi  virtus  Nelsonia  ;  Vestem 
Lsetior  ars  lautam  multo  discreverat  auro, 
Gemmantesque  orbes,  multi  monumenta  Triumphi. 
At  non  ille  virftm  (monuit  praesagia  mortis 
Dira  Comes  !)*  curat  facunda  hortamina  ;  in  ipsis 
Vicit!  jucundumque  mori  succurrit  in  armis  ! 
*'  Non  me  longa  dies  nee  inutilis  auferat  aetas, 

»  IncauteNelsonus  victffi  gcntis  populo  se  immiscuit.    White,  p.  207. 

*  Abramae  in  cuhninibus  victoriam  gratulatiis  cecidit  Volfius, 
3  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

*  Scott„ 
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"  Nee  patrias  victus  remeabo  inglorius  oras." 
Talis  ill  arcano  sedit  sententia  sensu. 
Demessam  primo  ploravit  tlore  juventam, 
Plurima  quse  patrios  urgebat  flebilis  ignes. 
Nee  memor  occulti*  venientis  ab  aethere  teli 
Ingreditur  :  subito  extremam  perlata^  papillam 
Hasta  volat,  saciumqiie  haerens  bibit  acta  criiorem, 
Dum  vis  letalis  sibi  sufficit ;  abditaque  intus^ 
Spiramenta  animte  fuuebri  vuluere  riunpit. 
Et  jam  venturo  labuntur  fiigida  leto 
Membra  :  diu  dubia  vitae  nunc  iluetuat  asgrse 
Iaix  rediviva  mora  ;  qualis  daiuma  ultima  lambit 
Fessam  abitura  facem  ;  nigrescunt  omnia  circum. 
Sic  vetuit  patrias  viucentem  cernere  sedes, 
Sic  tinern  f'ortuiia  dedit  i  le  clarior  hora 
Abripuit,  neqiie  eiiim  canis  aspersa  senectus 
Te  inaiiet,  aut  quasso  languebunt  corpore  vires! 
Nfcc  fuit  in  fatis  luctu  tibi  condere  Soles  ! 
Tenon  Oceani  magna  ill«tabilis  iinda 
Gurgite  sub  vasto  pulsat  :  (sed  plurima  functilm 
Exul  ibi  jacet  umbra  Ducum) — -jactare  favillze 
Haec  juvat  insigni,  tristis  solatia  casus! ! 

Et  jam*  vernus  honor,  visit  qui  serior  agros, 
Purpureum  spargit  redivivis  floiibus  annum — 
Pectore  sed  moesto  lauguescunt  gaudia,  honore 
Indelibato ;  et  sordent  mihi  munere  inani. 
Quid  si  per  vacuas  moduletur  carmina  sylvas, 
Et  reducis  pjeana  levem  su>;piret  amoris 
Tuiba  querens  avium  ? — nou  illis  floreus  anni 
Arridebit  honos,  illis  qui  nucte  sepulcri 
Lethasum  ducunt  per  sascula  longa  soporem 
Torpentes  anima? !  nunquam  nos  dulce  juventze 
Et  ver  tioriferum  vitae  revolubilis  ordo, 
Nativum  in  solem,  aut  vitales  reddet  in  auras, 
Cilm  semel  occidimus  leto,  lumenque  perenni 
Nocte  cadit,  longa  obducturn  caligme  fati ! 

Audin'  sacra  gravi  resonat  qua  Naenia  pulsu, 
Funereumque  melos  ? — dum  sistra  jubentia  luclus 


'  Quod  ob  velocitatem  non  sentitur. 

*  Etsi  haec  a  Virgilio  adunibvarim,  medicorum  narrationib'as  consfeptiunt 
quam  accuratissim^. 

3  Ibid. 

■*  Hosce  versus  a  Grayi  nostratis  fragmento  adumbravi: 
"  lu  vain  to  aae  the  smiling  mornings  shine,"  &c. 
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Per  Thameslm  currunt ;  ibat  qui  tristior  undis, 

Segnior  uiidantem  dum  volvit  funere  fluctum. 

Ipsa  ut  grassatur  majestas  nigra  sepulcri, 

Tarda  trahit  longam,  solennique  ordine,  pompara. 

i\t  te  sacra  manent  regali  splendida  llixii 

Atria  defunctum  ;  grandesque  piacula  manes 

Placarunt  vel  adhuc  :  signamus  funera  saxo 

Tanta  pio,  et  lauto  jam  surgit  pondere  moles. 

Quid  si  Pyramidum  veneranda  mole  quiescuut 

Funera  in  indigno  recubantia  mausoleo, 

Regifici  cineres  ?  veniet  felicior  eetas. 

Qua  jam  nulla  fides  tumulum  monstrantibus  illum^ 

Cilm  memor  Historiae  sagclis  mansura  futuris 

Vis  tradet  nomen,  nuper  quod  palluit  orbis, 

Et  fama  in  iidi  vivet  dulcedine  sensfis 

Laude  recens,  raemoresque  iterum  revirescet  in  annos. 

Hand  aliam  ob  causam  media  inter  fulmina  belli 

Projecere  animam  pro  libertate  libentem 

Dura  cohors  Boreas,  manserunt  quos  pia  Odini 

Atria:  fusi  epulis  dum  libant  vina  deoram, 

QuiB  functorum  umbris  veneranda  Geira  ministvat, 

Ambrosio  heroum  instaurans  convivia  luxu  ! 

Quid  si  felici  exponens  imitamine  vitam 
Pictura  argutos  ducat,  post  funera,  vultus  ? 
Te  casu  nullo,  nullo  delebile  sa^clo 
(Dum  morietur  opus  nostri  post  tempus  Apellis) 
Te  manet  Aonio  monumentum  munere  ;  in  annos 
^ternos  comitem  trahet :  aut  in  corde  Britannftm 
Nobilius  condetur  opus ;  neque  fama  pcribit, 
Mcesta  licet,  moestive  abolescet  gratia  facti. 
Qualis  ubi  iEolio  tangens  modulamine  chordas 
Et  varia  eliciens  queruli  siispiria  venti 
Suspensam  movet  aura  chelyn — tractim  ilia  susurro^a 
Temperat  argutos  numero,  liquidosque  tumescens 
Labitur  in  cantus,  atque  aethera  carmine  mulcet : 
Sic  pia  mens  animi,  longoque  exercila  luctu 
Consensus  ciet,  arcana  dulcedine,  tristes, 
Committens  citharis  moestae  discrimina  vocis. 
Sat  vert!)  in  luctum  resoluta  est  naenia  ;  tardum 
Haeret  opus — tamen  insigni  fudisse  juvabit 
Haec  cineri : — base  vano  fidi  cumulamus  honore. 
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REMARKS  ON  ^iTRABO. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  COMMIT  to  your  candor,  a  vindication  of  the  text  as  it  stands  in 
some  passages  of  Strabo,  which  are,  as  I  conceive,  unnecessarily, 
but  inj:^eniously  corrected  in  the  second  Number  of  the  Museum 
Crit.  Cantabrigiense.  B.  L. 

In  page  255  of  the  Museum  Crit.  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
rPJ77r/2iVfor*/IOP/ir/2.Vinthefollo\vingpassageofStrabo,  p.  19. 
C  Ld.  Amst.  eij  ixTrOT^07:r}V  Sf  otuv  xoAa<T=/j  7r«ga  ^;u,v,xou  '^c'jiovg  Koa 
u-nnXoic  Yj  oiu  \oyctiv,  yj  5<a  TTllilN  'AOPATflN  tivojv  Trgoo-Ssp^cuvrai. 
Perses  ^i'hebanus,  Brunck.  v^nalect.  t.  ii.  p.  4.  and  Porson's  Advers. 
p.  220.  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  alleged  in  support  of  the 
above  correction.  toTj  tb  yuo  TtaKr)  7rgo(T^igoi/.sv  rob;  >iS=7j  |W.'J5ouc — oTt£ 
noXKoi  Tcuv  Toii  TroXsig  oIkowvtmv  slg  ju,;y  Tr^OTgoTrijv  ocyovTui  rolg  rjde(Ti 
Tuiv  /xuSojv  ...  ^  v^  Ala  ogcucri  yqct^uz,  y]  ^6xvix,yj  7rAa<r^aTa.  Casaubon 
suggested  aw^wv.  Nihil  nuita,  says  Toup,  tiguris  uKKoxoroig  nun- 
quam  antea  visis.  Dii  Theil  renders  ihe  words,  par  des  impres- 
sions d'objets  invisibles.  1  understand  the  words  to  signify,  "  by 
means  of  representations  of  certain  invisible  objects,"  and  I  had 
so  separated  tuttmv  and  aogarwv  before  1  was  acquainted  with  the 
version  of  M.  I)n  Theil.  These  representations  were  made  through 
the  medium  "  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  carving,  or  the  plastic  art." 
It  remains,  then,  only  to  show  what  these  objects  were,  that  were 
thus  pourtrayed,  and  they  are  to  be  collected  from  the  succeeding 
passage  :  xsgotwog  yot.p,  xai  oL\y\c,  xa)  Tqluiyot.,  xal  XufXTrixdeg,  xu) 
igxKOVTsc,  xal  $>jp<T6\oy^cx.  toDv  Sjwv  OTrAa  [xv&oi,  xa.)  Traaa  SzoXoyloi 
ttq'X^oCixYj'  ruuTOL  it  awcde^acvTO  o»  Tcig  TroAjTSi'aj  xxTU<XTr,(TuiJ,e'^oi  jj.ogij.0^ 
Xuxaj  Tivug  Trpog  rovg  v>j7rio<$^ovaj.  1  here  take  notice  of  a  proposed 
correction  in  the  first  passage  from  Strabo,  of  Aoy/cuvfor  \oycov,  by 
M.  Du  Theil.  That  I  also  consider  as  unnecessary,  1  apprehend 
Strabo  to  mean,  that  these  fears  and  threatenings  were  excited  and 
conveyed  either  through  descriptions,  or  by  means  of  material 
images  presented  to  the  eye,  such  as  the  lightning  of  Jove,  the 
torches  of  the  Furies,  the  a^gis,  &,c. 

The  second  passage,  which  is  altered,  occurs  in  p.  65.  where 
oiocTTMVTMv  IS  substitutcd  for  the  common  reading  :  ou;^  ogoiv  fr^a-i 
zcug  uv  elg  TrgxyixocTcc  xaruTTpec^fn-  (as  we  ought  to  read  upon  the 
authority  of  the  best  MSS.)  r\  ^J]Tr](r<j  aurri  ijisqi  yr^g  ogwv)  «AAa 
/xovov  egiv  AIAITIlNTflN  [j.u'kKov  xutx  Ar^jMoxgiTOv  mat.  The  word 
which  is  to  be  substituted  imports  "  to  silt  as  Hour."  "  To  sift"  a 
controversy  or  dispute  is  a  mere  English  notion.  It  is  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  be  admitted  because  Plato  seems  to  be  the  only  writer 
who  employs  this  uncommon  term.  The  ordinary  reading  is  a 
usual  forensic  expression,  and  signifies  rather  to  litigate  a  question;, 
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or  to  dispute,  for  the  sake  of  disputing,  a  meaning  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  tenor  of  the  sentence. ' 

Page  105.  C.  SvjAov  ouv  Ik  tj;c  'Kv.iODcqg  jM,£Tg^o-£a;j  ot<  r;  (rvfji-Trxcra 
TsupaXla.  ...  uTTspip^ei  ...  7r=vTa?co(r/o(j  o"TaS(o»j.  For  7ra»S(/<>5j  several 
modes  of  aileiatiou  are  suggested  by  difterent  critus;  by  Casau- 
bon,  ex  t^j  8;  tjjj  ix=Tpr}(rscos ;  by  Villebrun,  7rgaj<T*Jt^j ;  by  Du 
Theil,  rrjf  /x=gi3t^?,  or  siSixi^f  ,•  and  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Mus. 
Crit.  TT,g  TTzdiuKYiC.  '1  he  ])assage  is  a  part  of  an  extract  from  Poly- 
bius,  and  the  w  ords  do  not  seem  to  require  any  alteration,  nor  is 
there  any  variation  in  the  reading.  "  What  is  tt.  ]«-."  says  Casau- 
bon.  It  is  "  elementary  mensuration  or  geometry,"  such  know- 
ledge of  geometry  as  is  attained  by  young  men,  or  is  communicated 
to  tlieu)  in  the  course  of  education.  A  similar  phrase  occurs 
in  another  passage  of  Polybius,  where  a  problem  is  proposed 
respecting  castrametation,  which  occasions  suipiise,  he  says,  be- 
cause we  forget  the  rules  of  geometry,  winch  have  been  learnt 
amongst  the  TrajSjx.a  /jt-aSry/xar-z.     See  Schweighauser's  nute. 


On  Mr.  Blomjield's  Derivation  of  the  Word  IttoOv. 

VV  E  have  in  the  Prometheus, 

V.  873.  \7!o{)^<ivoi;  f/lt^ciicriv  Ahvaiaic  vtto  : 
"  '/ttooj,"  says  Mr.  Blonitield,  "  premo,  qf/ligo,  »7rou/xeyoj,  Ttisi^dfjievos, 
oi-myiicci^o[ji.£Moc :  Photius  Lex.  M^.  hovjj.evoi  ap.  Hesych.  correxe- 
lunt  VV.  dd.  ab  Anstoph.  J'^fjiiil.  920.  Ittovimsvoc  rsiig  sla-(poga.lgj  Pin- 
dar". 01.  IV,  10.  'AX\'  ch  Kpovov  Ttdi,  oj  A'nvav  ej(;£<j  Jttov  Yjvoixos(T<Ta.v 
sKciTovKe^otXcx.  Tv^Mvog  o^^ffjiou :  Ittoco  videtur  manasse  ab  'j\|/,  animal- 
culum  quod  cornua  peredit :  vid.  Valck.  Animadvv.  ad  Ammon. 
p.  103."  In  the  Classical  Recreations  p.  380.  I  ventured  to 
question  this  derivation  upon  the  obvious  sense  of  pressure,  which 
It  bears  in  the  passages  of  7Esch}lus  and  Aristophanes,  and  to 
assert  that  it  is  a  verbum  fullonibus,  upon  the  authority  of  .lanus 
Laurenbergius  (who  took  his  opinion  from  Jos.  Scaliger's  Conjec- 
tanea  iti  Varroncm  de  L.  L.):  he  says  in  the  Antiquarias,  "  Con- 
ciliare,  verbum  fullonibus,  Greece  movv,  ttje^siv,  (tvixtiiKovv."     I  can 

«  We  could  have  wislied  Ihat  our  correspondent  had  proved  to  us  by  examples 
that  the  ordinary  reading  signifies  "  to  litigate  a  question,  or  to  dispute  for  the 
sake  of  disputing."  We  are  aware  that  ^lairrif  signifies  an  arbiter,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  verb  in  question  ever  occurs  in  the  sense,  wiiich  our  correspondent 
assigns  to  it.  As  to  Siwr-av,  Ruhnken  in  the  notes  on  the  Lexicon  of  Timaeus 
has  quoted  four  instances,  where  the  word  occurs  in  Plato,  but  he  certainly  does 
not  either  quote  from,  or  refer  to  any  instances  in  other  writers,  and  our  corre- 
spondent may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  us  for  informing  him  that  it  occurs  twice  in 
Hippocrates  :  p.ufp.'vjj  aypln;  f'^a;  xi^-a;  ytal  iiaTT^a-ag,  y.a\  ■fu^-iio-ag  c'haiuj,  Tlifl  'EXjtJ* 
page  516.  line  9th  Ed.  Basil.  1538.:  Again  in  the  same  page  line  I8th,  Kal  rni 
y.oi'-v^Sa'iVn;  Tfi'-i'"';  a'j  'Xsiira.Tov  iiaTTf\a-a.g,  avfj.fj.i^a;.  H.  Stephens  has  omitted 
this  verb,  but  under  ^taTr^iv  he  quote-  a  passage  from  the  Cratylus  of  Plato, 
which  Rulinken  in  the  notes  onTimaeus's  Lex.  refers  to  Stutruy,  Editor. 
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now  support  lliis  idea  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 
Hesycli.  l7rou[jisv,  7Tiii^oiJi,cV,  again,  tTroyafvoj,  "Kizt^o-^vjoc.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  Etymolog.  Ma<r.,  while  it  derives  (Woj  from 
iTTTo;  TO  ^Xcnrra),  adds,  ttxpu  to  Ttto:  ylvsron  Wu)  p^iii-x,  (TYjixaivov  to 
6^1^00,  Tici)  'ApKTTofxvr^:,  ' l7to6ix<zvoc  ToCic  aufj.gogocii.  Phavorinus  under 
'iTTog  has  the  same  explanation  as  Photius  above,  but  with  the 
addition  of  fiA(/3o'a:voc,  and  he  has  also  with  Hesych.  Iwovf/^zv,  7r»i^o^-sv. 
Zonaras  has  ittw  to  Q\Ij3cjo.  $uidas  has  the  same,  and  also,  Inw  8e 
Trcgjo-TTWjiAevaJ?  oivt]  TOO  SXi'/Soj.  lu  3  MS,  Glossoiiat  "  Index  in 
Uippocratis  Opera  Graece  Editionis  Basileensis  Fol.  15S8."  appa- 
rently the  work  of  "  Joannis  Reekie  <^iKo\oyos,"  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Parr,  we  have  these  words,  "  mTruxrig  487.  32. 
Foes.  (Eroii.  couipressio,  ttiWic,  tanquam  ab  iTroco,  premo  more  ful- 
lonnni,  ab  TTr/co,  sive  Ttto),  iinceo,  Iccdo."  The  passage  of  Foesius  is 
as  follows ;  "  iTnj-uia-ig,  pressus,  aut  pressuni  dicitur,  compressio, 
depresslo,  idem  quod  Trlsa-ig,  aut  -Tmo-fj^o;,  L.  de  Art.  p.  621.53. 
TO.  JM.SV  yap  s^€(rTscuTa  eg  tyjv  p(;wp>jv  avayxa^jj  x«»  ^  'iTTTrcaag  Uvai,  fjlics 
eriim  excesseruut,  compressioiie  in  suani  sedem  redeunt :  tanquam 
ab  iTTTrao;  deducitur,  cum  ;diis  moco  dicitur,  quod  signilicat  preino 
more  fidlo/tmn,  unde  et  mog  est  fuUonum  ufficiiia  et  rnuscipula : 
est  et  JTTO?  7r<c(j-/xof,  onus,  pressus,  et  prcssura  ;  sed  Pollux  c.  u. 
L.  7.  Ittouv  el  »7roucr9«i  Itti  tov  avccQXijBBcrSai,  xai  Trir'^ecfiaj,  x«l  xva<pcU5<y 
poni  scribit,  tanquam  ab  koco,  unde  et  Wov(/,svog,  prensus,  ex  Cratiuo 
ab  eo  profertur,  quanquam  apud  eum  \m:o6[j.svog  legitur,  ut  et  ap. 
Hesych.  J7r7ro0^a=y,  7r»5^ojw,si/,  et  iTrTrou/xsvoj,  Trjs^ofxsvoj  exponityr  :  k^i-mcr- 
6a<  tamen  tanquam  ab  'iizca  dicitur,  et  e^ixsTui  idem  IxTru'^jTaj 
exponit  ["  L.  k^nroiiTai  ab  JroucrSaj"  L.  Faister]  :  hog  Oaleno  in 
Exegesi »;  %o(rig  exponitur,  et  ex  Mochlico  adduciti'.r,  sed  vereor  ut 
locus  sit  integer  ;  neque  enim  jttoc  in  Moclilico  legitur  ["  JWoc,  ^ 
woVif  ap.  Hippocr.  kv  tm  ^t.oyXixca  i.  e.  potio,  sed  pro  >)  vo<rig  exis- 
timo  Icgendum  iVwo-ij  pressio,  sen  pressura,  alias  pro  muscipula 
reperitur  usurpatum  woe,  nee  non  pro  instrumeuto  quodamyw/Zo- 
num  et  toriorum,''  Jo.  Goraii  Dejinif.  Medic,  p.  271.],  quod 
illius  libelli  maximam  fciedationem  satis  indicat  :  videturque  hac 
dictione  Galenus  )WaJ(r<v  (aut  melius  Invjo-iv)  ex  libro  de  Articulis 
indicare,  ut  mog  '/ttcoctjj  dicatur,  h.  e.  pressus  et  prc.ssura,  onus  ac 
velut  lignum  quo  mures  opprimuntur,  quod  etiam  iVoOj  Hesychio 
dicitur  to  SjU-Tr/rTOv  rolg  jU,ocrj  ^-JAov :  e*t  et  'Uog  [/.vctygst  Polluci  :  hac 
aulem  voce  compressio  aut  depulsio  qua?  per  spatliam  aut  asserem 
fit,  et  qua  in  spiniE  gibbero  compelleudo  utitur  Hippocr.  indica- 
tur,  eaque  6»a  tjjc  (roivtdog  iWaxrij  Galeno  dicitur  Com.  4.  in  L.. 
de  Art.  p.  658.  26.  irnpuisus  et  compressio  quae  fit  per  asserem, 
in  repositione  luxati  posteriorem  in  partem  coxte  articuli,  ubi 
tamen  vitiose  omnino  o-^Trwcrij  legitur  :  mou^svog,  5A<f3o'/x;yo:,  ttis^o- 
/xevof,  avciyKoc'(ofji.svoc  exponitur  Varino" — taken  from  the  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  920.  'mo6^svog,  dM^ofj,svog  Toug  <TVVTeXsioi.ig,  Tuig 
a,7ranr,(rs<ri'  ttoXXo.  eWpi^siv  ai/ayx«^o'jU.=voj,  Tris^o'ptsvof,  vBergler  upon 
this  passage  of  Aristophanes  says,  "  ho6[jt.svog  est  ab  Ivog,  quod  pres- 
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soriinn  significat,  ut  ex  Vet.  Gloss,  conjicere  licet,  sive  pralutn.^ 
Albert!  on  Hes\chius  cites  them  thu:^,   "  Gloss.  Vet.  mog,  prensu- 
rium,  scnbeiiHum  potius  Ittoc,"  and  Kuhnius  on  J.  Pollux  thus,  **  jVoc, 
prensiuium,   'ituiTon,  piaisatum   est..''     In   the   Lex.   Graco-Lat, 
foetus  of  H.  Stephens  we  have  smccixu,  >)  <T<^iy^ts.     The  passage  of 
Pollux  lefened  to  above  is  ihis,  L.  vii.  c.  xi.  Segni.  41.    eoixj  Is 
y,a\  TO  iTT&yv,  xai  mooa^ai,  e77i  toO  aTro^Ai/SicrOa*,  xa»  7r<e^£(r6ai,  xva^eucrt 
-TTpOTriKBiv    oiix.  avTm^vg    /X5V    Itti    toutou    s]pT,iJ,evov,    VT:odr,XoviJi,evov    de, 
A'j}(rBig  liKoi  KaXrjV  S/xr/v,  »7rou,a£voc  xaTj  cri;|irK^oe«ij,   K^UTiVog  ttou  <pi)0"»* 
xat  Wov  /xsv  ev  KKiofiovXlyr,,  kou  'Ag^lXoy^og  8',  £<tr),  Ksaraj  sv  Ttto),  xas 
woj  §£  TO  Twv  xva($;=cov  egycxXztov'    ecrri   8;  xmj   /xuaypa  ouxw  xaAoUjasvij* 
«>,Aa  vuv  I'ojxf  [j,a.XXov   t«j   tcov  xva^swv  sgyaXsico  'jgo(rY]Kf.iv.     Again  in 
L.  X.  c.  31.  s.  135.  xa)   'iTTog   TO  ttU^ov  rag  sa-^YiTag   ev    tco    yvw^siwy 
(jog  'Af-^lXo^og,   AVeWai    Iv  '/ttw.     The  Lex.  Grceco-Lat.    f'et.   of 
H.  Stephens  also  has — st;siTTcu,  Ix6Ai/3w,  exprimo,  elido,  confiigo : 
upon  s^iTTovv  H.  Stephens  in  the  Thes.  L.  G.  has  largely  descanted: 
I  add   Aristophanes   Li/sistr.  v.  29^-  tco   ^uXm  tov  aiJ.ov  I^JTrcuTsiTOv, 
where  the  Schol.  $Xi/3ouo-(v:  he  mentions   Galen,   but  not   Hippo- 
crates, but  the  Lex.  Hippuc.  MS.  quoted  above,  has  the  following 
reference,  "  l^moM,  exprimo,  ab  ex  et  Ittow,  premo,  ab  Ttttw,    sive 
Tttoj,  itoceo,  ItrdOf   489-  M."      Hence    Itto^ujj,    i7r7ro<^av£C^    i7r7roi$af?> 
litTio^oov  etc.  which,  as  Fcesius  says  in  the  CEconom.  Hippocr.,  is 
"Jrutex  quo  Jultones  utuntur  ad  iiiterpolandas  vestes,   ut  scribit 
Diosc.  c.  l62.  L.  4.  t^Of^i/e  ^'esfes  curant  et  carminatione  poliunt." 
H.  Stephens  has  omitted  in  the  Thes.  L.  G.  a-nmom:  "  Ab  o  In-oc," 
says  Danuu,  ^'  est  v.  Jttow,  premo,  ocTrmoca,  exprimo,  xaq-nlv  xo'\|/avTef 
a.Ttmo\)(Ti,  fructum   contundcntes   exprimunt^   ut  oleum    inde  fiat, 
Herod,  ii.  94.    de   criXXixuirploig,    germine    -3ilgyptiaco,    ejusque 
fructu." 

Damm  most  ingeniously,  and  very  naturally  accounts  for  this 
signification  oi  pressure,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  uniformly  given 
to  the  verb  Ittouv,  and  its  compounds  a7r<7rouv,  I0«7rouv,  and  1  am 
decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  with  him  :  "  Ittoj  est  proprie  rj  ixvayga, 
lapsu  suo  opprimens  mures,  in  specie  autem  onus  illud  in  musci- 
pula,  quo  mus  opprimitur,  6  'jnsaij.og :  delude  metaphorice  et  in 
genere  est  oiius  quo  quis  prcmitur  et  coercetur  cum  sua  molestia : 
sic  Mtnmn,  Typhao  injectam,  Pindarus  vocat  Ittov  avsju,o^ecr<r«v, 
altam,  01.4,  11."  This  interpretation  is  supported  beyond  all 
contradiction  by  Hesychius,  who  has,  under  slXog,  manifestly  a 
corrupt  reading  of  stTrog,  and  that  for  the  same  as  Img,  TIAN  TO 

EnininroN  bapo^  kai  to  en  tais  uafais  EnininTON 

STAON,  and  again  under  ehog  for  l-rrog,  UAnX  KAI  HAN  BAPOS. 
Again  ylirov,  sIttov.  Now  Hesychius,  though  the  fact  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  commentators,  clearly  had  this  very  passage  of 
Pindar  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  those  glosses.  Heyne*s 
Note  upon  the  passage  of  Pindar  is  this  :  "  Ittov  esse  onus  imposi- 
turn,  dubitari  nequit,  post  illustrationes  v.  koucrflai  a  w.  dd.  pro- 
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positis,  Hemsterlms.  ad  Aristoph.  Flut.  p.  279-  Brunck.  ad  Lysistr. 
291.  turn  ap.  /Eschyl.  Prom.  S65.  et  Gedik.  Conn,  select,  ad 
h.  1. : — Scholia  recent.  Tifji^ooglav  xa.)  Hokacriv  ex  etymologia  argu- 
tantia." 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Tiin.  Coll.  Cam.  21  Nor.  1813. 


REMARKS  ON 

SOME  POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  THE 

English  and  Italian  Languages. 


It  is  indeed  full  time  to  remove  from  our  literary  men  and  our 
language  the  reproach  that  no  tolerable  dictionary  of  it  exists. 
The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  must  be  expected  with  impa- 
tience ;  for  that  undertaking,  nature  had  certainly  bestowed  on 
him  the  most  important  endowment,  a  mind  sagacious  and  in- 
quiring, when  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  numerous  prejudices 
to  which  he  was  a  willing  slave  :  but  when  this  is  admitted,  he 
possessed,  it  is  apprehended,  no  one  acquirement  whatever  to  fit 
him  for  his  task,  except  perhaps  his  skill  in  Latin. 

The  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  that  book- 
sellers' publication  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  without  any 
correction  whatever  of  the  least  moment,  would  alone  present  a 
sufficient  motive  for  the  improved  edition.  Blemishes  now  appear  in 
it,  which  never  could  have  been  retained,  had  it  not  been  his  lot  in 
his  latter  days  to  be  surrounded  by  flatterers  rather  than  by  friends. 
Such  wilful  sallies,  for  instance,  as  his  defining  a  pension  to  be 
*'  Pay  given  to  a  state-hireling,  for  treason  against  his  country," 
he  himself  afterwards  becoming  a  pensioner,  and  in  that  character 
employing  his  talents  little  to  the  benefit  of  his  fame— In  conse- 
quence of  his  ridiculous  dislike  to  the  northern  extremity  of  our 
island,  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  in  England  oats  are 
eaten  by  horses  ;  but  in  Scotland,  by  the  people  : — his  political 
definitions  subservient  to  his  own  prejudices  ;  and  his  considering 
his  own  feelings  of  sufficient  consequence  to  bring  in  a  salutation 
to  his  "  great  parent,"  the  town  of  Lichfield  j  with  other  errors, 
wilful  or  involuntary,  which  may  by  the  present  respectable  editor 
be  quietly  dropped. 

But  the  great  defect  under  which  Dr.  Johnson  labored,  and 
which  utterly  unfitted  him  for  his  task,  was  his  profound  ignorance 
of    any    sister-dialect    of    the    tongue   which  he   undertook  tp 
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explain.  For  his  Teutonic  etymologies  he  is,  as  he  coolly  tells 
us,  commonly  indebted  to  Junius*  or  Skinner.  "  As  our  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  literature,"  he  says  in  his  preface  (meaning 
probiibly  his  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  persons  of  his  time 
whom  he  looked  up  to  as  learned)  <'  is  so  scanty,  that  of  words 
originally  Teutonic  the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any 
ancient  language^  I  have  inserted  Dutch  and  German  substitutes." 
In  what  degree  these  originals,  or  these  substitutes  as  he  terms 
them,  answered  his  purpose  j  nay  even  whether  they  existed  or 
not  j  or  where  to  look  for  them  ;  what  other  evidence,  collateral 
or  direct  from  the  same  sources,  might  be  sought  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  point  in  question,  he  was  utterly  incompetent  to 
decide.  He  himself  knew  little ;  in  that  which  he  takes  on  trust, 
the  errors  of  omission  or  commission  of  his  leaders,  were  beyond 
his  power  to  supply,  or  to  correct. 

In  order  to  execute  duly  the  office  of  lexicographer  of  any 
living  tongue,  it  appears  necessary  in  the  first  place,  and  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  trace  upward  each  word  till  it  can  be  derived  from 
some  single  term  in  the  same  or  another  language,  representing 
a  given,  plain,  sensible  image,  being  either  a  noun  the  name  of  an 
object  perceived  by  one  of  the  senses,  or  a  verb  expressing  a 
shiiple  operation. — Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in 
sensu,  is  no  less  true  in  etymology  than  in  philosophy.  Where 
the  English  word  had  been  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Latin,  this  sort  of  indagation  might  have  been  committed  to 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  where  it  was  a  word  of  native  growth,  it  was  a 
task  to  which  he  was  unequal. 

To  the  critic  or  etymologist  of  any  other  dialect  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  acquisition  of  ours  is  quite  as  necessary  an  accomplishment,  as 
some  skill  in  one  or  more  of  theirs  is  to  us.  Adelung,  indeed, 
admits  this  j  and  some  still  earlier  German  lexicographers  have 
made  good  use  of  Somner,  Seldefi,  and  our  other  antiquaries. 
Professor  Meiners  of  Gqttingen  in  his  entertaining  and  sensible 
*'  Briefe  liber  die  Schweiz,''  happening  to  notice  in  the  dialects 
of  German  spoken  in  Suabia,  Alsace  and  Swisserland,  some 
words  which  are  not  in  use  in  the  politer  dialects,  detects  a  few 
among  these  words  which  have  an  analogy  with  English  only. 
He  instances  HammeUy  a  ham  •,  Liudien^  to  look.  But  among 
the  barbarous  terms  which  completely  puzzle  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor, and  of  which  he  doubts  the  existence  in  any  other  Teu- 
tonic dialect,  is  the  verb  "loosen"  (welches  horen  heisst)  palpably 
no  other  than  our  verb  to  listen,  but  which  his  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  our  tongue  had  prevented  him  from  identifying.  ' 

'  Nochliaiifiaer  hdrt  man  in  der  Schweiz  so  sehr  verwanddte  Worter,  dass 
cin  TeiUsclier  sic  s<h\ver]i(^h  wieder  erkeniien  karni,  wie  S\mrz  fiir  Spaigel, 
Ziesiick  fiir  Dienstag :  oder  audi  so  gauziich  fiemde,  dass  niau   billig  zweyfehi 
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But  to  revert  to  the  subject  on  which  I  meant  to  trouble  you, 
namely,  the  observation  of  sonx?  occasional  coincidences    between 
the  Italian  and  our  language,  of  which   I    know  not   that  notice 
has  yet  been  taken  ; — To  those  which  may  be  traced  through  the 
medium  of  French,  or  to  mere   terms  of  art  imported  by  us  with 
the  arts  themselves  I   do  not  allude,  but  to  some,  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  the  manner  and  the  era  are  not  quite    so    obvious. 
The  first  term  which  1  shall  beg  to  notice   is    one  of  which  we 
even  seem  vain,  as  if  not  only   it  was  peculiar  to  our  tongue,  but 
as  if  it  conveyed  an   undefinable   expression  of   some   feeling   to 
which  all  but  Englishmen  were  strangers.  Comfort  and  comfortable. 
Now  the  Italian  words  Conforto^  cunfortevole,  confortare,    seem 
to  be  employed  in  the  same    identical   acceptation.     For  instance, 
"  Tu  sola  alcun  Conforto  rechi  al   mortal  mio  Duol."    Alfieri. 
Again,  Quivi  la  distanza  ne'  gradi  e  pur    pochissima  ;  pochissimo 
altresi  basta   per  vivere  tutti  confortevolmente.     Scelta  di  Lettere 
familiari.    Vol.  2.     One  might     indeed    suppose    the    term  not 
only  to  be  original  in  Italian,  but  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  as 
from  it  are  formed  at  least  a  dozen  derivatives. 

In  the  word  Metropolis  the  Italians  and  English  appear  to  have 
made  exactly  the  same  deflection  from  the  sense  in  the  original 
tongue,  by  confounding  it  with  the  meaning  of  capital  city. 
The  French  do  not  commit  this  error,  but  employ  the  word 
Metropole  in  the  sense  of  the  Parent  State ^  the  community  from 
which  a  colony  is  derived. 

The  Italian  Cesta^  a  standing  basket,  and  DescOy  a  table, 
appear  to  have  given  birth  to  our  chest  and  desk.  From  Gonnaj 
Tovaglia  ,-  gown,  towel,  are  as  manifestly  derived.  Gozzo  (pi'o- 
nounced  Gotso)  is  one  name  for  a  glass-decanter  •,  a  provincial 
name  for  a  pitcher  in  the  east  of  England  is  Gotch.  Our  verbs, 
to  twnble,  to  remember,  and  nouns  remembrance.,  redundance^ 
have  perfect  affinity  with  the  Italian  tombolare,  rimembrarCy 
Rimembranzay  Redojidanza ,-  none  with  French,  at  least  with 
modern  French.  Scopa,  a  birch  tree,  is  more  likely  to  have  given 
birth  to  their  verb  scoparCy  thence  to  ours  to  sweep,  than  tbe 
converse,  StringUy  a  lace,  formed  from  the  verb  Strignere, 
appears  to  give  origin  to  our  string.  Whether  the  Italians  may 
not  have  derived  from  their  northern  ancestors  such  terms  as  Taniy 
tawny,  Noccay  a  knuckle,  AstiOy  hate,  SchernOy  scorn,  UbinOy 
a  hobby,  Grrinzay  a  wrinkle,  recerCy  to  vomit,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  contest,  but  at  least  these  terms  appear  preserved  in  our  dialect, 
and  in  some  instances  in  no  other  Teutonic  dialect. 

niuss,  ob  sie  jemals  in  (.iricm  in  Teutschland  gescliriebcH  en  Buch,  oder  audi  nur 
in  einer  andvrn  teutschen  Provinz  seyen  gebrauclit  worden.  Dergleiclien  ist 
zum  Beyspiel  das  Wort  Abbrecher,  welches  so  viel  als  Liohtputze  bedeutet; 
&  loosen,  welches  hbren  heisst. 
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In  the  idiom  of  the  two-tongues  occur  also  odd  instances  of  simi- 
larity ;  «  sta  in  quattro  Fiorini,"  the  article  stands  me  (or  costs)  so 
much  ;  Fuggir  via^  to  run  away  :  Andar  in  Collera,  to  go  in  a 
passion  ;  Lasciar  per  morto,  to  leave  for  dead  •,  Andate  per  il 
Vino,  go  for  the  wine  ;  the  verb  volere,  signifying  simple  futu- 
rity ;  and  in  many  other  instances  which  will  occur  to  those 
familiar  with  this  tongue.  The  similarity  in  these  instances 
may,  I  admit,  be  attributed  to  mere  accident ;  but  that  there  must 
have  existed  some  intercourse  between  the  persons  speaking  these 
languages  in  order  to  bring  about  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
will  not  perhaps  be  denied.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  cause  :  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  over  which  England  long  held 
sway,  the  dialect  spoken  has  considerable  affinity  with  Italian. 
The  garrisons  of  our  countrymen,  conversing  there  with  a  more 
opulent  and  polished  race,  may  have  brought  home  and  naturalised 
a  few  terms,  which  have  afterwards  happened  not  to  be  adopted 
in  the  dialect,  which  has  become  that  of  the  French  court  and 
capital,  though  seemingly  the  former  is  more  energetic  and  copious. 
Our  early  poets,  forming  their  style  on  Italian  models,  have  also 
given  denization  to  some  words  borrowed  from  that  tongue 
which  are  now  confounded  with  those  of  French  derivation. 
But  in  truth  the  French  itself  owes  as  deep  obligation  to  the 
Italian  as  ours  does  to  theirs.  Of  this  class,  borrowed  by  us, 
possibly  immediately  from  the  Italian,  is  Rebuffs  Fittuncej  and 
others. 

To  the  Spanish,  our  tongue  appears  to  owe  some  few  direct 
obligations,  in  part  perhaps  originating  from  vicinity,  when  we 
possessed  territory  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  identity  of  our  adverb  much^  and  the  Spanish  muchoy 
has  been  observed.  The  term  dismay  is  connected  nearly,  and 
only,  witJi  the  Spanish  desmayaVy  to  faint.  Delight  is  more 
near  the  Spanish  deleytCy  than  to  the  modern  French  delices. 
Alcornoquey  the  cork  tree,  (Al  being  but  the  Arabic  prefix,) 
must  have  produced  our  cork.  The  words  ninny,  booby,  and 
Spanish  NhiOy  a  child,  Bobo  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  English 
word,  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident.  Mono,  in  its 
diminutive  Monico,  appears  to  have  produced  our  monkey ; 
Borziquey  buskin  ;  RasgoUy  a  fragment,  and  our  rag,  are  pro- 
bably allied.  From  Granoy  scarlet,  comes  the  term,  dying  in 
grain.  From  Firma^  signature,  the  Jirm  of  a  mercantile  house  : 
cargo,  embargo,  junto,  are  pure  Spanish. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL  DISQUISmONS. 

Among  the  numerous  metaphysical  writers,  who  of  late  years 
have  busied  themselves  in  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  human  mind,  few  appear  to  me  to  have  paid  a  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the  etymology 
of  words  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  such  inquiries  as  a 
means  of  analysing  and  obtaining  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  intellect.  Etymology,  as  a  celebrated  writer  ex- 
presses it,  furnishes  us  widi  the  genealogy  of  human  ideas,  and 
enables  us  to  trace  in  the  history  of  various  languages,  which  have 
florished  in  different  ages,  the  ever  varying  operations  of  thought, 
and  the  progressive  improvements  of  science. 

The  'EHEA  UTEPOENTA,  or  Diversions  of  Purley,  published 
by  the  late  John  Home  Tooke,  maybe  regarded  as  constituting 
an  era  in  the  history  of  philology.  Although  similar  opinions  to 
those  advanced  by  him  uere  often  broached  by  other  writers,  and 
although  his  system  received  corroboration  from  the  etymological 
dissertations  of  many  preceding  philologists,  yet  none  have  appear- 
ed to  reason  on  such  pure  and  unquestionable  principles,  nor  to 
have  illustrated  their  positions  with  such  clear  and  so  numerous 
examples  as  that  celebrated  writer.  Before  I  became  acquainted 
with  his  work,  I  had  become  very  dissatisfied  with  the  accounts  of 
language  given  by  the  grammarians,  and  had  formed  a  sort  of 
crude  notion  that  some  more  simple  principle  of  grammar  might 
be  discovered  than  those  already  m  being.  I  had  even  thought 
that  our  parts  of  speech  might  be  reduced  to  two,  namely,  nouns 
and  verbs ;  and  that  these  might  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one ; 
in  short,  that  all  words  were  significant  sounds  manifesting  certain 
actions  of  the  human  mind,  and  capable,  by  association  and  com- 
mon consent,  of  exciting  similar  actions  in  others,  for  the  useful 
purposes  of  communicating  knowledge,  establishing  common  feel- 
ings, commemorating  and  systemalising  ideas,  and  thus  of  pro- 
moting all  those  advantages  of  individual  improvement  which 
men  derive  from  co-operation  in  civilised  society.  As  I  have 
not  deviated   from  the     opinions   about  philology  which  I  very 
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early  formed  in  the  absence  of  grammatical  aud  etymological 
knowledge,  I  consider  the  corroboration  of  them,  by  subsequent 
researches,  and  the  labors  of  more  able  inquirers,  as  the  surest  con- 
firmation of  their  truth.    . 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  inquiries  which  will  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  these  memoirs,  it  may  be  expedient  to  offer  some  preliminary 
observations  in  explanation  of^the  terms  I  may  make  use  of  from 
time  to  time,  to  express  mental  operations.  For,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  nature  of  language,  and  the  necessity  frequently  of 
making  use  of  metaphorical  allusions  to  express  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  different  writers  have  adopted  terms  so  very  various 
for  expressing  the  same  things,  that  the  reader  who  is  not  conver- 
sant with  writings  of  this  sort,  is  very  likely  to  be  misled  into  a 
belief  that  many  objects  themselves  are  essentially  different,  which 
are  in  reality  only  communicated  in  different  terms. 

Among  our  metaphysicians  who  have  written  on  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  some  have  made  use  of  the  words  ;  1st,  Impression,  to  desig- 
nate a  fancied  operation  of  external  bodies  on  our  organs  of  sense 
at  their  surface  :  of  the  impropriety  of  this  term  I  say  nothing  at 
present;  2iul,  Perception,  to  express  the  knowledge  which 
the  mind  obtains  of  the  material  objects.  This  term  being 
derived  from  per  through,  and  capio  I  receive,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  express  the  popular  notion  that  the  mind  receives  the 
impressions  of  external  objects  through  '  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  sense.  But  neither  of  these  terms  expresses,  in  my  opinion, 
the  mind's  knowledge  of  the  object.  They  relate  only  to  a  theory 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it ;  and  many  of  those  w  ho  have  made 
use  of  them,  seem  to  me,  when  speaking  of  perception,  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  mind  was  a  passive  recipient, 
and  that  knowledge  consisted  in  the  arrival  at  the  mind  of  the 
impressions  of  objects  communicated  through  the  organs  of  sense. 
But  as  many  things  in  the  history  of  ideas  contradict  this  system, 
and  as  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  sensation  which 
I  have  adopted,  1  have  thought  proper  to  subjoin,  for  the  benefit 


'  It  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  word  ^AroMg^A 
or  thorough  always  signify  passage ;  J.  H.  Tooke  derives  it  trum  A.  S.  Dop, 
and  M.  G.  thairk,  and  supposes  door  to  come  from  the  same  word. 

See  if.  ITT.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  .S37. 
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of  those,  who  have  not  read  or  thought  much  on  these  subjects, 
the  following  account  of  the  principles  of  knowledge ;  of  the  terms 
which  1  use  for  expressing  the  functions  of  the  mind,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  their  adoptipn. 

First.  J  consider  the  miud  as  always  active  in  the  exercise 
of  those  faculties  by  which  we  obtain  knowledge  of  objects.  If 
kno\yledge  of  objects  consisted  only  in  the  transmission  of  the  im- 
pressions of  them  by  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  as  for  example,  when 
I  see  and  feel  a  globe  in  my  hand  ;  we  should  expect  that  when- 
ever the  object  was  present  so  as  to  make  the  impression,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  sensual  organs  in  a  healthy  state  to  transmit  it, 
we  should  invariably  have  knowledge  of  (or  what  is  commonly 
called  perceive)  the  said  object.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
I  can  hold  a  ball  in  my  hand,  and  look  with  my  eyes  open  towards 
it,  without  either  seeing  or  feeling  it  when  my  attention  is  strono-- 
ly  excited  to  something  else.  A  man  may  walk  from  St.  Paul's 
to  Charing  Cross,  with  his  eyes  open,  as  a  late  writer  expressed 
it,  without  ever  having  any  knowledge  of  a  single  house  all  the 
way  along,  if  he  be  in  a  reverie,  or  if  eagerly  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  other  person,  or  when  his  attention  is  directed 
to  something  else.  Likewise  bodily  torments  have  been  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  be  inflicted  on  .those  whose  minds  have 
not  been  in  a  state  to  receive  them,  or  whose  attention  has  been 
forcibly  averted.  A  person  accustomed  to  sit  in  a  room,  where 
a  clock  is  ticking,  does  not  hear,  or  have  knowledge  of,  it,  unless 
his  attention  be  called  to  it  by  some  otlier  circumstance.  1  need  not 
enter  wider  into  the  arguments  to  prove  that  knowledge  is  not  the 
constant  result  of  impressions  communicated  by  perception ;  enough 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia  and  in  the  works  of  other 
writers.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  this  act  of  attention^  real 
knowledge  may  be  said  to  consist.  The  knowledge  of  objects, 
therefore,  cannot  bo  expressed  by  the  word  perception,  though, 
to  ideas  the  hrst  time  they  are  in  the  mind,  impressions  and 
perceptions  may  be  necessary.  In  speaking  of  knowledge 
which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  such  a  construction  of  body  as 
Nature  has  given  us,  calculated  to  receive  impressions  and  to 
communicate  them;  I  use  the  word  action  of  the  mind.  Every 
thing  which  takes  place  in  an  animal,  which  is  not  the  mechani- 
cal effect  of  conmiunicated  motion,  is  an  action.     I  shall  therefore 
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adopt  this  Movd  whenever  I  speak  of  the  formation  of  ideas  of  the 
mind. 

The  whole  of  the  ingenious  theories  of  Dean  Berkeley,  both  in 
his  book  on  Vision,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
seem  to  me  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  doctrine,  that  knowledge 
does  not  consist  in  the  perceiving  of  impressions,  but  in  an  act 
of  the  mind  in  obedience  to  the  impressions  perceived.  Words, 
then,  are  sounds  significant  of  such  acts  of  the  mind.  Tiie  con- 
nexion between  the  verb  to  think/  and  the  substantive  thing  ; 
between  the  verb  rp:ri,  and  the  noun  res;  between  the  verb 
TO  TROW,  and  the  substantive  truth  or  troth  ;  between  the 
verb  jjittan,  to  wit,  and  the  noun  wir  or  knowledge;  the  con- 
junctions WHICH,  and  that,  and  the  interrogative  what; as  well 
as  others  that  might  be  adduced  ;  show  that  words  only  express  these 
aforesaid  acts  of  the  mind,  and  do  not  presuppose  any  unperceived 
or  abstract  existence  of  objects.  And  that,  consequently,  all  those 
metaphysical  arguments,  which  deny  the  reality  of  material  objects, 
consist  in  a  contradiction  of  terms,  calculated  only  to  impose 
false  modes  of  reasoning  on  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  language.  On  these  premises,  if  it  should  be  questioned  how  far 
this  doctrine  interferes  with  that  of  the  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter,  I  reply,  not  at  all ;  and  that  etymological  inquiries 
have  no  tendency  either  to  materialism,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
idealism,  as  embraced  by  some  metaphysical  visionaries.  That 
on  the  contrary  they  have,  at  least  to  my  mind,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  corroborate  the  popular  notions  entertained  in  all 
ages  on  this  subject.  In  short,  they  appear  to  me  to  have 
been   rejected  and    disliked    by    many    metaphysicians,    because 


»  J.  H.  Tooke  says  that  to  think  is  to  be  thinged,  that  reor  has  also  the 
same  meaning,  that  yereor  is  valde  reor,  I  am  very  much  thinged;  but 
■whether  the  noun  comes  from  the  verb,  or  the  verb  from  the  noun,  or  how 
both  may  have  originated  together,  are  subjects  which  involve  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nature  of  the  verb  and  noun,  and  the  universal  and  remote 
origin  of  languages ;  which  cannot  be  discussed  at  present,  but  which  I 
shall  reserve  ior  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  inquiry,  when  by  the  re- 
peated exhibition  of  numerous  examples  the  minds  of  many  readers  may  be 
better  prepared  to  receive  the  doctrine  wliich  will  be  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  postpone  the  etymologies  of  many  of 
those  words  expressive  of  the  mind's  operations,  and  begin  with  wcrd^ 
•whose  import  is  more  obvious  and  whose  etymology  can  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated. 
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they  are  calculated,  by  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  to  overthrow  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  those 
spurious  and  deceptive  modes  of  argument  by  which  even  the 
most  common  truths  have  been  questioned  and  cavilled  at  by  many 
of  the  sceptical  philosophers.'  That  there  should  be  in  man  a 
substance  common  to  all  the  rest  of  mere  matter,  which  the 
ancients  called  2iw[xoc,  or  body  ;  that  in  this  I)ody,  peculiarly  or- 
ganised, there  should  be  a  principle  of  motion  or  life  called 
iiu^i] ;  that  as  neither  of  these,  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
Brain  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia  expresses  it,  explain  the  operations 
of  thought,  there  should  be  a  third  principle  of  mind  or  intelligence 
called  voug  by  the  ancients  ;  is  a  doctrine  which  the  writer  of  the 
aforesaid  article  has  shown  to  be  strictly  compatible  with  modern 
physiological  science,  and  which  seems  to  me  confirmed  rather  than 
refuted  by  etymological  inquiries  into  the  true  import  of  words. 

While  1  lament  that  the  long  expected  third  volume  of  the 
"Eveu  IlTsposvTx  was  biunt  by  its  author  and  lost  to  the  world; 
I  still  entertain  a  hope,  diat  as  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
individual  possessed  powers  of  reasoning  and  investigation  so 
eminently  superior  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  species,  as  to  give 
him  the  sole  privilege  of  discovering  philological  truth ;  some 
fortunate  genius  may  yet  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
work.  I  am  sensible  how  very  little  knowledge  I  am  able 
to  communicate  on  these  obscure  topics,  yet  I  am  induced, 
nevertheless,  to  offer  the  subsequent  memoirs  to  the  public,  un- 
connected and  imperfect  as  they  will  be,  in  hopes  that  by  exciting 
the  attention  of  more  able  inquirers  to  their  respective  subjects, 
they  may  contribute  their  share  to  the  advancement  of  jjhilological 
science,  which  seems  calculated,  when  rightly  understood,  to  pave 
the  way  for  true  knowledge,  and  to  extricate  philosophy  from  the 
heaps  of  learned  rubbish  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  immerged. 


'  It  rnay  he  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that  lyJ-nriTQai  is  properly 
to  see,  and  that  doubt  comes  from  duo;  that,  consequently,  where  there 
is  no  evidence,  or  where  there  is  evidence  only  on  one  side  of  a  question, 
there  can  neither  be  scepficiim  nor  doubt. 
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MEMOIU  on  the  Etnmology  of  Words   expressive  oj  certain 
mental  yiff'ections. 

X  ERHAPS  the  most  important  progressive  step,  wliicli  the  science  of 
medicine,  considered  as  distinct  from  surgery,  has  made  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  may  consist  in  the  clear  point  of  view,  in  which  some 
modern  physiologists  have  placed  the  intimate  connexion,  which  sub- 
sists between  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  viscera,  and  those  of  the 
constitution  at  large;  and  the  constitutional  nature  of  diseases  hitherto 
considered  to  be  entirely  local.  The  illustraHon  of  these  facts  by  the 
publication  of  numerous  cases  in  their  support  has  already  led  to  a 
more  rational  method  of  treating  both  local  and  constitutional  disor- 
ders, which  has  been  attended  with  great  success ;  and  seems  likely, 
by  enforcing  with  physiological  arguments  the  salubrious  habits  of 
temperance,  which  the  popular  laiiguage  of  morality  has  ever  pre- 
scribed, as  well  as  by  teaching  the  more  simple  mode  of  treating 
disorders  at  their  commencement,  to  produce,  though  by  slow  degrees, 
considerable  improvements  in  the  physical  character  of  man. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  which  recent  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  etfects  of  visceral  disorders  have  established,  seems  to  be  the  great 
and  peculiar  connexion  discovered  between  a  disordered  state  of  the 
liver,  and  such  aft'ections  of  the  mind  as  are  usually  denominated  hypo- 
chondriacism,  and  melancholy.     1  had  long  ago  observed,  that,  wh^n 
the  stomach,  and  other  viscera  concerned  in  the  work  of  digestion, 
betrayed  signs  of  an  imperfect  performance  of  the  chylopoietic  func- 
tions, a  variety  of  constitutional  and  local  complaints  became  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  these  were  various,  and  their  peculiar  kind  depended  so 
much  on  collateral  causes,  and  the  inquiry  into  them  involved  so  deeply 
the  mysterious  laws  of  remote  sympathy,  that  I  had  given  up  the  pur- 
suit of  their  specific  causes  as  fruitless,  when  my  attention  was  excited, 
by  an  accidental  circumstance,  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  melan- 
cholic and  hypochondriacal  patients,    who  seemed  always  to  labor 
under  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.     But  this  disorder,  I  reasoned, 
must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  since  disorders  of  the  chylopoietic 
organs  exist  in  almost  every  patient,  and  excite  various  sympathetic 
diseases  without  producing  melancholy;    and  I  suspected   that    the 
peculiarity  might  consist  in  some  one  particular  viscus  becoming  the 
especial  seat  of  the  disorder.    While  I  was  meditating  on  these  subjects, 
an  eminent  physiologist  of  London  related  to  me  cases,  which  seemed 
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to  show  that  the  peculiar  disorder  sought  for  might  reside  in  the  liver, 
and  consist  in  a  derangement  of  its  biliary  functions.  Subsequent  inqui- 
ries have  confirmed  this  opinion ;  and  have  shown,  that  irregularities 
in  the  quantity,  or  quality,  of  the  bile,  indicating  irritation  of  the  viscus 
that  secretes  it,  is  the  constant  concomitant,  and,  probably,  the  cause  of 
hypochondriacal  feelings  ;  and  that  niore  or  less  of  such  depravation 
of  functions  of  the  liver  is  produced  by  sedentary  habits ;  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  low  spirits  and  irregular  nervous  feelings  of  those  who 
combine  severe  study  with  inactive  habits  ;  and  further,  that  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  mind  on  the  liver,  and  other  organs  of  diges- 
tion, common  grief  frequently  disturbs  the  biliary  secretions,  and 
the  irritated  viscus  reacting  on  the  sensoriura,  enhances  the  distressful 
feelings  of  the  patient,  converts  oftentimes  the  ordinary  sensations  of 
sorrow  into  the  frightful  and  peculiar  depressions  of  melancholy,  or  the 
insanity  of  hypochondriacisra,  and  thus  enables  us  to  account  for  such 
a  disturbance  of  the  minds  of  those  who  have  met  with  trifling  disap- 
pointments, as  seem  at  first  view  wholly  inconunensurate  to  the  moral 
causes  which  first  produced  them.  I  have  been  induced  thus  to  notice 
briefly,  as  introductory  to  the  following  observations,  these  circum- 
stances, from  a  belief  that  many  studious  and  other  persons  suffer  from 
slight  degrees  of  mental  depression,  without  knowing  the  causes ;  and 
who  might  be  relieved  by  very  trifling  remedies,  if  they  knew  the 
nature  of  their  complaints.'  To  digress  further  on  the  j)hysiological 
part  of  this  discussion  would  transgress  the  limits,  and  infringe  upon  the 
nature  and  objects,  of  your  Journal.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show 
that  this  connexion  between  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  that  of  the  liver, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  it 
often  became  the  subject  of  poetical  descriptions ;  in  short,  that  the 
early  Oriental  nations,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  who, 
after  the  symbolical  manner  of  the  East,  expressed  mental  operations  by 
reference  to  various  corporeal  circumstances,  did  not  do  this  promis- 
cuously, but  that  the  observance  of  physical  connexions  between  dif- 
ferent states  of  mind,  and  disordered  actions  of  different  viscera, 
led  to  the  representation  of  the  various  passions  and  feelings  by  meta- 
phorical reference  to  the  disorders  of  parts,  witij  which  they  had  been 
found  connected  ;  and  that  an  etymological  inquiry  into  the  words,  in 


'  In  these  circumstances,  high  feeding,  and  wine  or  spirits,  are  parti- 
cularly hurtful.  A  refrigerant  diet  is  best;  sometimes  5  gr.  pil.  hydrarg. 
has,  in  one  night,  restored  the  patient  to  comtbrtable  feeling. 
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different  languages,  expressive  of  divers  passions  of  the  mind,  strongly 
corroborates  this  assertion. 

A  superficial  account  of  the  etymologies  of  the  words  expres- 
sive of  mental  dejection  and  timidity,  vill  constitute  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper.  I  hope  to  proceed,  in  future  numbers,  to  examine 
others,  and  to  a  closer  etymology  of  the  real  import  of  the  words, 
together  with  those  which  designate  ]  st,  different  parts  of  the  body,  2d, 
different  functions  of  the  animal,  and  od,  different  operations  of  the 
mind. 

MEAArxOAIA,  from  whence  our  word  melancholy  is  evidently  deriv-^ 
ed,  from  yJkac,  black,  and  xo'x^,  bile ;  must  have  been  founded  on  a 
notion  of  the  bad  state  of  the  biliary  function,  connected  with  the  de- 
pressed mental  feeling.  Whether  the  secretions  in  this  disease  were  really 
black,  or  only  deranged,  is  uncertain  ;  for  the  word  y.eXoc^  was  used  to 
denote  any  thing  vile,  dark,  obscure,  &c.  quia  (as  Scapula  asserts)  talia 
sunt  atra.  But,  however,  the  nomination  of  this  disease  from  actual 
black  bile  will  receive  confirmation  from  the  physical  history  of  those 
diseases  vulgarly  called  malania  and  hxmatauiesis.  The  Latin  mdan- 
cholia,  the  Spanish  milancolia  £^c.  come  from  the  same  source. 

ATRABILWS,  from  ater  and  hilis,  a  Latin  word  of  the  same  im- 
port ;  whence  the  French  manie  airabilaire,  the  Italian  atrabiliare,  S)'c. 

'XnOXONAPlASIS.  This  word,  the  modern  hypochondriasis,  also 
refers  to  disorders  of  that  viscus,  which  lie  Jro  yjivdcix  under  the  cartila- 
ges of  the  ribs,  namely,  the  liver. 

AETKHnATL^S, '  from  KBiy.o;  and  r^rt:^.^,  was  a  term  frequently  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  people  of  cowardly  and  nsalicious  minds,  and  such 
as  exhibited  imbecility  and  weakness  of  intellect;  to  which  our  vulgar 
epithet  ivhite-livci-ed,  applied  to  similar  characters,  seems  well  to  corre- 
spond. This  word  m.ay,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  seoretiones  alba?,  which, 
during  the  suspended  functions  of  a  disordered  liver,  "  raiuime  a  bile 
colorantur,"  or  else  it  may  signify  a  flaccid  or  limpid  liver,  wasted 
away,  discolored ;  AsiKOf,  as  is  well  known,  being  often  used  for  limpi- 
dus,  as  in  Homer,  we  have  Xsvy.ov  vom^i  and  Callimachus,  in  the 
hynm  to  Jupiter,  writes  Aev/JrccTo;  itoTot^uiy,  which  we  must  render 
liujpid,  and  not  white  or  frothy.  Scapula  says,  under  the  word  ~H7ra^, 
Aiunt  qiiorundam  hepati  vitium  quoddam  accidere,  quod  eos  timidos 
reddat.  Ejus  aufem  indicium  vitiati  pallor  est,  qui  tales  timidos 
arguit.     Refer  to  Erasm.  Chil. 

'  Ae-jx>i7ra-;c»j  and  Ui>.n,yy^a\la,  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  express  the  same  effect 
by  a  contrast  of  terms,  namely,  white  and  black.  While,  however,  I  have  rather 
preferred  the  interpretation  of  ^i'ka.i  by  bad,  evil,  corrupt  ;  and  -kium;,  by  limpid, 
soluble,  fluent ;  yet  I  cannot  omit  one  curious  observation  on  black  and  white, 
namely,  that  these  words  are  said  to  be  derived  from  a  common  source ;  and 
that  this  etymology  of  both  expresses  privation  of  color,  and  has  the  same  root  as 
blot  and  bleak.  H.  Tooke  derives  white  from  hpathjun,  spmnare,  beyond 
which  1  have  not  yet  traced  it j  but  am  preparing  for  an  etymological  account  of 
the  names  for  color  for  the  next  number  of  this  Journal,  to  vrhich  I  refer  the 
reader. 
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Fegaioso,  from  fegato,  the  liver.  A  word  applied,  as  I  am  told  by 
the  Italians,  to  a  melancholy  person;  also  to  one  "  die  ha  nellafaccia 
del  riholliinento  con  pustule  rosse  pi'eveniente  da  soverchio  colore  di 
sangue ;"  and  in  some  comic  representation,  an  Italian  Jacques  ex- 
claims, " /y  siino  si  mherahile,  ftgatoso,  ed  atrabiliare!" 

Schivari:galig,  signii^ing  black  gall  or  black  bile;  the  German 
word  for  melancholy.     The  Dutch  have 

Zwaasdgtlig  with  the  same  meaning ;  and  similar  words  may  be 
found  in  other  northern  tongues.' 

Jealousy.  Some  derive  this  from  tji\oc ;  but,  improperly,  I  think. 
It  seems  either  to  come  from  yellow,  giallo,  and  to  represent  the  yel- 
low and  jaundiced  look  of  a  person  laboring  under  this  passion  ;  \vhich 
affects  the  liver  and  causes  biliary  obstruction  and  absorption  of  the 
fluid:  in  which  sense  the  epithet  oi green-eyed  monster  applied  to  this 
passion,  and  expressive  of  the  absorption  of  green  and  vitiated  bile, 
corroborates;  or  else  to  be  derived  from  a  common  source  with  yel- 
low, namely,  ^eieljan,  accendere,  and  to  signify  a  burning  passion,jVcMr 
ardens,  a  combustion  of  the  internal  parts,  metaphorically  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  in  Sat.  i.  45. 

Quid  rcferam  quanta  siccum  jccur  ardeat  ira. 

Qvurn  popzilum  gregibus  comitum  premit  his  spoliator,  See. 

And  Horace,  lib.  i.  carra.  25. 

Quum  tibijiagrans  amor  et  libido. 
Qua  aolcl  mali-CRfuJ'iure  cquoruvii 
Soviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum 
Non  sine  questu. 

And  in  lib.  iv.  carra.  1.  he  commands  Venus, 

'  Ahi 

Quo  hlandiE  jmenum  te  revocunt  prcces, 
Ttmptstiviiis  in  domo 

Paulli,  pxirpiireis  ales  oloribus, 
ComessabefX  Maximiy 

Si  lorrere  jecur  quaria  idoneiim. 

But  in  lib.  i,  carm.  13.  he  has  given  us  a  most  complete  description  of 
the  symptoms  of  melancholy  in  its  early  stages,  when  induced  by 
thwarted  love,  or  some  other  trivial  source  of  jealousy  and  disappoint- 
ment, namely,  Isf,  a  disordered  liver,  swelled  and  dense  with  bile  not 
secreted  into  the  duodenum :  2dly,  the  hypochondriac  feelings,  and  loss 
of  mental  vigor:  Sdly,  the  metastasis,  or  change  of  color  in  the  face; 
now  flushed,  now  pale  :  and  4thly,  the  flow  of  tears,  often  without 
assignable  cause.     Thus, 


'  Some  more  modern  writers,  yet  impressed  with  the  visceral  nature  of 
melancholy,  have  callfd  it  the  splcfn;  as  if,  because  they  could  find  no  other 
use  for  that  viscus,  ihey  must  needs  give  it  one  of  their  own.  Others,  de- 
luded by  the  whimsical  humoral  pathology,  have  called  this  state  of  mind 
the  vapors. 
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QuUmtu,  Li/d'tOy  Te.lephi  ' 

Ccrvicern  Titseam,  ce7-ea  Telephi  'j 

Laudus  brachia,  vte  meitm 
Terve.ns  dlfficili  bile  tiimet  jecur. 

Tunc  nee  menx  mihi,  nee  color 
Ccrtn  sede  manet :  hwnor  et  iii  gcvcrs 

Fin-tiin  lahitiir,  ur^uens 
Qitani  lentis penitui  mnctrer  ignibur,. 

The  peevish  and  ffascible  tempers  and  feelings-  of  many,  who  have 
nervous  irritability  from  disorders  of  the  liver,  and  nllich  become  a 
sotircte  of  real  and  continual  torment  to  themselves,  are  alluded  to  by 
P^rsitts ;  who  contrasts  the  trivial  nature  of  maladies  from  external 
caUs{;'s  with  those  hypochondriacal  feelings  in  Sat.  v.  verse  1C6. 

I,  pner,  ei  slrigilcs  dispini  ad  balneu  defer. 

Si  iricrepuit :    e'essas,7iiigator?  nervitiu/nucje 

Tc  'nihil  iinpcllit ;   nee  (>uicqiiiun  extrinsecus  i»trat, 

Qiivd  nervos  agitet :  std  si  intus  tt  in  jeeore  irgro 

I^(isciihf.U7-  domini,  qui  tu  impunitior  exix  .  ,  ' 

Atque  hie  guem  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  metus  €git  lierilis  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  the  etymology  of  names  for  these  rhental  affec- 
tions, in  diti'erent  oriental  languages,  investigated  ;  for  similar  opinions 
to  those  advanced  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  much  earlier 
authors.  Jeremiah  in  Lament,  ii.  11.  says:  'iL'^sAiirov  av  oa>46'j'7iy  il 
C'^^Ja.AU.'jl  jj^ctv,  sVapa^Sry  t)  j<.aci('a  fj^ov,  sys^i^ri  si;  xy/  y^v  -jj  So^tx.  jU,ou, 
<kc.  Conf.  Horat.  Serni.  il.  ii.  25.  Ovid.  Amor.  v.  6cc. 

F.  T. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  ST.  GREGORY'S  EPITAPH 
ON  ST.  BASIL. 

!    To    THE    EdITOU    of    THE    CLASSICAL    JoURNAL. 

JL  EMBRACE  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  before  your  readers 
a  discovery,  which  1  lately  niade  respecting  one  of  Nazfknzen's 
potettii^.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  FUther's  works,  p.  152. 
there  is  k  poem  with  this  inscription, 

Ei;  Tov  iJ.iyoLV  BciTiXfiOV  hziX-rfinx,  sits  Iztrapa. 

It  is  written  in  hexameters  and  pentameters ;  the  two  last  of  which 
are  as  follow' s  : 

Twv  l-ntygai/^iJiaTiiMV  rr,vds  CvxlsyioZu. 

Although   I  became  acquainted  with  this  poem  in   1B03,  and 
have  fre(juently  made  it  a  subject  of  meditation   since,   I.  never 
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untie Jstoo*^,  till  lately,  the  concluding  words.  I  knew  that  no  epi- 
taph on  Basil,  except  this,  was  extant;  and  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that,  while  so  many  of  Gregory's  epigrams,  or 
epitaphs,  on  inferior  persons  have  been  preserved,  eleven  to  the 
memory  of  Basil  could  have  been  lost.  One  day,  last  week,  as  !. 
>vas  revolving  it  in  my  mind,  the  following  thought  suddenly  oc- 
curred. Gregory  may  perhaps  have  written  twelve  epigrams  on 
his  friend,  each  consisting  of  four  or  six  lines,  like  those,  which  he 
composed  on  Euphemius,  Civsarius,  and  others ;  and,  after  his 
death,  some  hasty  inconsiderate  transcriber  may  have  blended  them 
together,  and  made  one  poem  of  the  whole.  At  first  I  was 
charmed  with  the  new  idea,  but  I  soon  reflected  that,  if  this  had 
been  the  case,  the  name  of  Basil  would  have  been  mentioned  at 
least  twelve  times ;  for  it  is  an  established  canon,  that,  in  an  epi- 
taph, the  deceased  must  be  spoken  of  by  name  ;  and  from  this  rule 
Gregory  never  deviates.  1  immediately  ran  over  the  lines  in  my 
head,  and  was  gratified  on  finding  that  Basil's  name  is  mentioned 
exactly  twelve  times. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  competent  judge  of 
the  truth  of  my  hypothesis.  There  is,  however,  another  circum- 
stance, which  greatly  strengthens  it.  About  the  middle  of  the 
poem  there  is  a  passage  of  six  lines,  wherein,  not  Gregor}-,  but 
Basil  is  the  speaker ;  and  what  he  says  has  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  context.  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  six 
lines  originally  formed  a  distinct  epigram.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  if  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  had  been  one  continued 
piece,  the  name  of  Basil  would  not  have  been  so  often,  and  so  un- 
jiecessarily  repeated. 

Thus  1  have  made  it  evident,  that  Gregory  consecrated  twelve 
epigrams  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  Of  these  the  first  five  con- 
tained six  lines  each  ;  the  four  next  contained  four  lines  each  ;  ^nd 
the  three  last  had  two  lines  each  ;  making  in  all  fifty-two  lines. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  publish  an  edition  of  some  of  Gre- 
gory's poems,  accompanied  by  notes.  1  earnestly  wish  that  some 
scholar,  more  competent,  and  more  fortunate,  than  myself,  wouia 
achieve  what  some  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  attempt. 
No  edition  of  these  poems  has  been  published  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years ;  and  all  those,  which  are  extant,  abound  witli 
gross  corruptions  oi  the  text.  That  of  Aldus,  although  the  first, 
is  the  best. 

27  Dec.  181.S.  It  .$.  BOYD. 
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LATIN  IXSCRIPTION. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

X  HE  accompanying  Inscription  has  just  made  its  appearance  oti 
a  monument^  erected  by  a  few  of  his  pupils,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  James  13eattie,  on  the  outside  wall  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Church,  in  this  city.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  composition  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lawrence  Brown,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Marischal  College,  a  name  not  unknown  to  the  lite- 
rary world,  as  a  theologian  and  a  poet. — The  lamented  Professor;, 
whose  talents  it  records,  was  alike  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar, 
and  a  naturalist,  and  had  but  a  few  more  years  been  granted  him, 
would  certainly  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  well  earned  fame  of 
the  nam^  of  Beattie. — By  its  insertion  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
therefore,  you  will  oblige  your  constant  Reader, 


Aberdeen,  Nov.  ISth,  1813. 
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Critical  mid  explanator\j  Tlemarhs  on  the  Hippolytus 
Stephanephorus  of  Euripidi^Sy  zcith  Strictures  on 
mme  Notes  of  Professor  Alonk. 

No.  IV. 

V.  3.   ccroi  T=  TTOVToy  Tfpjaovwv  t'   ArKx-mxib-^ 
va/oucriy  eicco,   <tooc  ogwvTsc  tjAiou. 

Prof.  Monk  here  has  the  following  Note :  "  ttovtov  male  Inlelli- 
git  Musgravius  post  Schol.  de  Pont.  Eux.  Montem  Atlantem  fin- 
gvjbant  Poet?e  et  maris,  ct  naturx  finem  esse.     Infra  10.36.  Trigxvys 

7:6'^T0v  xai  T077CCV  'ATXoiVTty.MV,    l-ATrai:  o-jV(x'iiLYiv -^SC.  Prom.    355. 

dixit  Prometheus  Ixzl  ju-c  y^ul  xuijiyAjou  tv;^«j  Tu^'jvct"' AtKc<.vtoc,  og 
TTOo:  ea-Trepovi  tottcvc'  EttyiX:,  xioy'  ovgavo-j  ts  xm  ^Sovog  £l^oiv  sgi/^cuv." 
The  words  of  the  Scholia  are,  Tsqfi.wMv  5}  \irXuyriy.u)v,  Tr^qi  to  'A-' 
>.ciVTixov  "TTiKuyo;  T^Kov<rci'/'  BviQi  II  TO.  ruinQO.,  h^oL  IcttIv  oooc  6''ATKsig, 
OTTiO  s<tt)  St/Tixov  6  (t;  //o'vToc,  avaToAjy.ov.  The  \yords  of  Musgrave 
are,  "  Pojitus  hie  eat  j^ontus  Euxinus,   ut  in  versu  Aristophanis  p. 

The  Professor  condemns  the  Scholiast  and  Musgrax'e  for  giv- 
ing the  rjg/it  interpretation  of  the  passage,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  admits  that  Mount  Atlas  is  here  meant  for  <  the  boundary  of  the 
sea  and  of  nature,' y/w/.?  et  7nar2S  ct  terra:.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  how  the  Professor,  who  understands  by  ixrmw  the  sea, 
can  elicit  an  intelligible  meaning  from  the  words,  of  which  in 
this  case  the  interpretation  runs  literally  thus — Wfwsocver  d'well 
txithin  the  sea. and  the  Atlantic  boimdarics,  (oVoj  t?  TroyxQ-j  r-.o^Luvoyj 
r  'ArKoiVTiy.mv  Nuicjcriv  slroo.)  One  of  the  Reviewers  seems  to 
have  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this  inter- 
pretation, and  proposes  to  understand  tto'vtou  Tsg>/xoK»y  t  'ATkav-i- 
xcov  as  a  hendiadys,  and  then  the  words  will  run  literally  thus — 
Wttiosoevcr  d'ci:ell  within  the  Atlantic  boundaries  of  the  sea.  But 
though  we  may  say  that  a  warrior's  conquests  may  be  pushed  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  earth,  yet  it  would  be  a  somewhat  strange 
expression  to  say  that  all  the  inhabitants  iciiJwi  the  Atlantic  boun- 
daries of  tJie  sea  had  fallen  beneath  his  spear.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Euxine  sea  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  used  to  denote  the 
itvo  extremities  of  the  iSjorldt  and  when  both  the  terms  are  used 
together,  they  imply  precisely  what  we  mean  in  English,  when 
we  speak  of  a  man's  fame  resounding  fom  pole  to  pole.  IJovrog 
xaj  Ti'eftov:,  'AtXocvtixo)  is  then  manifestly  a  2>roverbial  expressiojif 
and  this  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  words  in  the  Hcrcides 
Furens  v.  23 1,  cited  by  Beck,  and  omitted  by  Mr.  Monk,  'AtKxv* 
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HX.WV  Ttspx  ip'.uyeiv  ogoov,  and  by  what  Theseus  says  to  Hippolytus  h\ 
he  1056th  verse, 

Itt.  oifj^oi,   t;  SpatrsJj  ,*   OuSs  ju-yjvjr^v  y^q'tyn^ 
©rj.   TTEgav  ys  ttovtov,   xat  to'ttwv  'JrAavTixav, 

(Thus  we  speak  of  sending  a  man  to  Jericho^)  and  by  the  fact  that 
Pindar  in  his  tliird  Olijvipiac  uses  (as  is  observed'  by  the  Reviewer 
of  ttie  Professor's  Edition  of  the  Hippolytus,  in  the  Briiisli  Critic 
for  June  1812,  p.  562)  aTTTso-flat  'Ugaaksos  (XTYiXav  in  a  proverbial 
seoise,  and  adds 

TO   TtOPCTM 

and  by  the  well  known  proverbial  verse, 

elj  'PuG-iv,  sv^oi  vciv(r)v  e<ryccTOg  Sgci/itor, 
and  by  the  words  of  Plato  in  his  Phtrdo,  which  the  Professor 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed,  c.  ^.  rjjaoc^'  olxiiv  rove  i^-^-xP^^ ' Hquy.- 
K-l'jov  (TTriXoov  uTTO  '<Pa'jt''oc  h  (rinxpcu  tjvj  ijungica,  cu(T7rig  tteq]  riXtxa  fxup- 
ii-^K':/;  vj  /3aTfap^'CV;,  775^^1  t:^v  QaXciTTUV  oly.wvrceg.  Hence  then  we 
give  by  such  an  interpretation  a  consistent  meaning  and  a  great 
■force  to  the  words  of  Venus  in  the  opening  of  the  ITippoh/tus^ 
Siae  savs  that  her  power  is  acknowledged  both  in  Iieavejiy  and  on 
earthy  (for  I  have  in  a  former  No.  remarked  that,  after  ovpxvo~j  t 
'i(T'jiy  the  ingenious  Mr.  G.  Burgcs  most  properly  puts  only  a  com- 
ma, so  as  to  connect  these  words  with  the  subsequent  words,  as 
the  poet  indisputably  intended,  otoi  t;  ttovtov  TE^yo/ouvr'  ^ ArXoLvnx'lv 
N-^iova-tv  e'/cra,)  on  earthy  viz.  bjj  all  "nhosoevcr  dzvelt  "iSoithin  tlie 
Pontns  andthc  Atlantic  bonndaricsy  viz.  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  from  the  river  Fhasis  to  the  pillars  of  Hcrculesy  viz. 
a  Gadibus  usque  ad  auroramy  viz.  from  the  eastern  to  the  "JDestern 
extremity  of  the  world,  as  the  Scholia  most  properly  explain  tlie 
meaning  of  the  words.  I  have  been  led  more  particularly  to  exa- 
mine this  passsge  by  having  seen  this  interpretation  of  it  in  an  ad- 
mirable note  of  D.  Wyttenbach  upon  the  words  of  Plato  cited 
above,  and  which  note  cannot  fail  to  remove  any  doubts,  which  the 
Professor  might  be  disposed  to  have,  if  the  matter  rested  upon  my 
authority,  whether  my  arguments  were  conclusive,  or  inconclusive. 


'  I  cite,  the  passage  of  I'indar,  as  it  is  there  cited,  and  the  writer  met 
with  it  in  J.  Windei's  STpt-./^riTfv;  fVfTTsXiJtoc,  de  V  it  a  fuv  ct  ovuvi  Statu,  ex  He- 
br(Corum  alque  Gracuruin  comjiuralia  >jententiis  conciiinalux,  cvm  Corel lariode 
Tartaro  ApusLoli  Fetri,  in  quern  Fravarkatura  Aiigc/oa  dcjfcfos  ynewnrut. 
The  wliole  passage  t'roili  this  most  erudite  dissertation  is  riled  in  the  Classi- 
cal Recreations  p.  34G.,  and  by  the  well-known  proverbial  verse,  the  pro- 
verb of  sailing  to  the  Fhusis  was  applied  to  all  dangeroub  voyageS;  Irom  the 
time  of  the  Ari^onauts. 


.'^t,  the  llippoIytusStephairephorm,,,  JS^ 

-  •*  P.  84s.'^a3p,^^ij '//$axXfi«)V"<rT>;?)ioy  uito  f^xf:i^og.^^,  I|i  censebanUij* 
tftrmini  rrig  oixoujalv^?,  orbis  terrarum  nobis  jcpgniti  et  habitati, 
nostrumque   mare   includeiitis.     Animadvertendum    in    Euripidis 

I'lijypolyfO    3.     oVoJ    X=   TTOVTOU    TS^JJ^OVCUV    T      \iTkuV~iX'JJV    N-xlo-JTlV    il^W^ 

(Swc  oQUJVTic  T^Ai'ou,  Hcque  onim  simpliciter  maris  est  Trp^Tovj  sed  Ponti 
FAixiniy  oppositi  finibus  Atlanticis  termijij.  .t>iiTnilis  caussa  eepfc 
ibidem  v.  1350.  xs^av  7=  i^dyrov  xa*  TJp/xo'va/V  t  '^rAavTiJiuiv.  Cicera 
Nat.  Deor.  11,  66.  -^a7«  si  omnibus  }iominihiiSy  qiti  vlnqrie  sunt^ 
quaciimquc  in  ora  ac  jmi'te  terrarum^  ab  hujusce  tiErra:^  quam  nos 
incolimusy  continuaiione  distantium,  Deos  consulerc  censcmus  ob 
has  caiiS'Sas,  qicasante  diximus  ;  his  quoqnc  hominibus  considjint^ 

QUI    HAS  NOBISCUM    TERRAS    ^H    ORItNTE    AD    OCCIDEKTEM    CO- 

LUNT.  Sinauiem  his  constdunty  qui  quasi  magna m  qnamdam  insu- 
tnm  i?icoluniy  quam  nos  orbcm  temc  vocamusy  etium  illis  conmhmly 
qui  partes  ejus  insuh^  tencnty  Eurojmmy  Asiamy  Ajricam.  Postea 
in  Phasidis  et  Ponti  locum  successit  Indi,a  :  v.  c.  in  illo   Juvcnalis 

X,    1.^  ■      :^^  ^,.;       .. 

«1       .^'*  V    ''^  Ohirtibjis  in  terrh,  gine  sunt  n  G adlWk u'i<f7ie 
"'■AUroi-atn  ctGangttii,p(tu(U  (iignoscere-.possunt 
.i'cra  bona.  ,-,  ,, 

Hoec  pro  diversa  significatione  x^i,  olxovju-evr),-,  et  ab  Herculis  co- 
lumnis jid  Indiam  definit  Aristoteles  Dc.Ccelo  11,  14.  (in.  JNleteovo-' 
log.  1,1,  5.  St^neca  Qwirsf.  AVf/.  i.  Priief.  p.  506,  (^lantum  cnim 
e^ty  quod  ab  idtimis  litoriiiis  Ilispani^c  usque  ad  Indos  Jacet  P 
Europx  hqs  fines  facit  Auctor  libri  dc  Mundo  c.  iii.  s.  9.    E'j^cotti) 

S'x-XaTTx  Ts  'Teauvici."  D.  Wyttt-nbachii  In  Platonis  Phcrdoncm 
Lug.  Bat.  Ife  10:  p.  299. 

In  V.  94'.  of  the  ^Hij)poI]jtus  we  have 

The  Professor's  Note  here  is  as  follows  : 

"  TrXrj'o-Tv;  TS  ediderunt  Valck.  et  Brunck.  e  Flor.  male.  Postulatur 
enim  altera  particula :  neque  repetita  ys  cuiquam  displieere  debet, 
cum  propriam  vLdi  utrobique  servat.  Vertas,  Imo  vuiximuy  quin 
et  lucrum  cum  labore  exiguo.  Equidem  olim  conjiciebam  xal  xfo^o,- 
Ti :  mox  conjecturam  istam  inutilem  judicavi ;  quod  nunc  moneo, 
cum  candem  lectionem  aliis  quoque  placuisse  intelligam.  Legit 
doctissimus  Tate,  xai  xic^oc  11  cr-rj  >x.  (5.  fortasse  recte." 

The  Pi'ofessor  would  have  said  not  fortasse  rede,  but  omnino 
rcotCy  if  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  know  the  precise  force  pf 
such  an  elliptical  expression,  upon  which  Michaelis  thus  slightly 
touches  in  a  Note  to  L.  Bos's  Ellipses  GrcectV  :  "  Ou  jj^ovov  subin- 
telligitur  In  xat  ttuvts;  ?>?,  quippe  quod  idem  est  ac  ou  it.o'jov  S?,  uXka. 
x«i  7,avT=;.     Lucas  in  Aciis  Ajjostol.  c.  iii,  24'.  et  c.  v,  'S'2.     Pan- 
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ks  ad  Timolh.  Ep.  ii,  c.  iii,  12."  Thus  we  have  in  Demosthe- 
nes Olynth.  B.  p,  90.  Ed.  Mount,  xai  yuo  siTrfTv  ra  QiovTwuctQ  ufxiiff 
Iftfiy,  tB  a.  'A.,  ■8yvaj«.?yo»,x«T  yvcovaj  TtuvTaov  v^sis  o^urarorTci  Ir^^zvra' 
kd)  7r(}a^cii  dl  SuyrJ7fcr^s  vOv,  sxv  o^Qoog '^oiT,rSy  SC.  ov  mvov  hi  toiito, 
oikXct  Koa  Tvgi^ai  S'jvrjfrfo-Sr,  Qjizn  et  eadem  exequi  nunc  poteriiisy  as 
Stocke  well  translates  it.  Again  vecn  (rTi<p.  c.  i5.  OfXfig  Ss,  v^nvQ\x,BVQi 
ra.  TrsTrpuyiJ^sva,  xa»  '6<ja-^sgalvovTec,  ^yer;  t;^v  slgrjVYiv  o[x.cog'  ou  ya.q  vjv 
o^^'i^t' av' fTTO JfTrs  ft wor  jiai   oi   aXXoi   ?A"EXXr,vsc,   op^olca^  vfuv  vi'^sva- 

«*i5rot  TQ(^7rov  Tfva  l«  TToAXou  7roA?|aou/x.?V'OJ,  that  is  ou  /xs'vov  u/xek,  «XAa 
KfltT  bl  aAAoj  "£AA»jv?j.     Thus  too   Plutarch  in  the  'ETTn-^h6[x.xTo(. 

^soui  5y)ArTc  K«i  apcsva5''Asyp/a_c  e^^ovTa^  TroiouvTai,  wj  WTravTwy  t/jv  tto- 
A=fi{X^v  aq-tYiV  hyovTcov,  that  is  o'J  jaovov  8j,  aAAa  xaj  Travraj  x.  r.  A. 
Mh'/Fate,  to  whose  ingenuity  and  acuteness  I  am  ever  ready  to 
bear  my  humble  testimony,  seems  to  have  been  guided  bij  the  ear 
alone  to  this  emendation,  as  he  assigns  mo  reason  in  favor  of  if. 
But  with  respect  to  the  Professor,  Ci/Jit/iiu^,  instead  of  plucking 
his  car  and  adynoyiisi}i?ig  him,  seems  to  have  run  wway  "with  the 
eavy  or  else  he  would  not  have  received  the  double  y=  into  his  text, 

TrXc'ia-TTi  y.-.  KCi)  Xr'^Soc  ys  (rbv  fJ-o^^ui  (3gayj"i. 
The  ear  is  known  to  have  been  considered  by  the  ancients  as 
ike  scat  qf  memory^  and  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  accounts 
for  the  Professor'syo/-^'(f///«g  the  dictum  of  Professor  Porson  about 
xai-§=-,  (when  he  so  far  adopts  Mr.  Tate's  conjecture,  as  to  say  of 
it  fortasse  rcQtCyj  Co?zju)ictio?ie^  istas  in  eodem  scjitentiac  memhro 
haud  credo  occurrcre  apud  ccvi  istius  scriptores,  nisi  per  librario- 
rum  errores  ;  and  this  forgetfulness  is  the  morerrehaarkable,  because 
this  very  dictum  of  the  departed  Professor  is,  as  Mr.  G.  Burges 
observed  to  me,  quoted  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  Prometheus  v. 
1009.  Ed.  2da,  and  referred  toby  him  on  the  Sev.  a.  Thebes 
V.  469.  I  doubt  whether  even  IN'Ir.  Tate,  although  the  ex- 
pression is  supported  by  the  usage  of  Demosthenes,  the  best 
v/riters  in  prose,  and  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  would 
have  ventured  upon  the  conjecture,  if  he  had  known  that  it  vio- 
lates one  of  Porson's  canons,  and'  miilitates  against  the  supposed 
•practice  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Mr.  Monk  says,  as  we  have 
seen  above  :  "  Equidem  olim  conjiciebam  y.x\  xiqooc,  n  ;  mox  con- 
jecturam  istam  inutilem  judicavi,  quod  nunc  moneo,  cum  eandem 
iectionem  aliis  quoque  placuisse  intelligam."  These  alii  may,  as 
I  believe,  be  meant  for  G.  Burges  soluSy  for  he  has  published,  as 
I  understood  from  him,  this  very  conjecture. 

E,  II.  BdBKEB. 

7\in.  Coll.  Camb.  Nov.  27,  1813. 
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1  ERMiT    me   to  send  you,  as   a  Botanist,  two  or  tlicec  critical 
remarks  on   mistranslations   of  the  Greek  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  first  is  from  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  where  our 
Saviour  says  uWa  (jirBgixaTx)  sttcJsv  kn)  roi:  ccKxv^ug.  Matt.  xiii.  7. 
ev  fj.£<rco  TcLv  dpiocv^Mv.  Luk.  viii.  7.  In  both  these  passages  the 
■word  axavSai  is  translated  "  thorns."  Now  it  is  obvious  that  tliis 
is  a  wrong  translation;  for  the  thorns  are  said  "  to  grow  up  with 
the  corn."  The  thorn  (or  hawthorn  it  may  be  supposed)  is  a 
shrub  of  .«low  growth,  requiring  six  or  seven  years  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  and,  therefore,  if  sown  with  an  annual  plant,  not  in  the  least, 
injurious  to  its  growth.  The  idea  of  sowing  among  thorns  already 
occupying  the  ground  is  too  wild  to  be  admitted  by  any  agricul- 
turist. On  consulting  Schleusner's  Lexicon  on  the  word  axavSxy 
he  says  '^  spina,  vepris,  sentis :"  yet  he  says  afterwards  ^' vox  lalis- 
shne  patet  apud  Griecos,  ita  ut  tam  de  arborc  spinosa,  quam  de 
/leiba  aculeata."  On  consulting,  however,  the  Father  of  Botany, 
the  species  of  axaySx  mentioned  by  him  are  all  herbacious,  ttow^si:. 
lie  has  enumerated  seven  species,  many  of  them  accurately  de- 
scribed ;  as  they  are  likewise  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  by 
Pliny,  and  other  writers,  under  the  name  carduiis,  a  thistle.  The 
hawthorn  is  thought  not  to  have  been  known  in  Greece,  but  its 
affinity  to  the  pyracantha  is  fully  described  by  Theophrastus,  under 
the  name  ' O^vaKuvSoc.  With  this  meaning  of  the  word  the  action 
of  the  sower  is  agreeable  to  common  sense  :  the  sowing  among 
thistles  may  mean  on  ground  infested  with  thisdes,  or  with  seed  not 
cleijned  from  thistles  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such  prac- 
tice would  be  that  the  thistles  would  grow  up  with  the  seed, 
Iklatt.  Mark,  that  they  would  grow  together^  (a-fj/x^veTcrai)  St.  Luke, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  parable  would  be  preserved  without  violating 
I)robability. 

2.  l!uiccf.t/.ivu>..,^'j}iaiji.ctisoiluv.  Luk.  xvii.  6.  xix.  4.  St.  Luke,  as 
it  should  seem,  uses  both  these  words  as  indicative  of  the  same 
tree,  which  is  translated  literatim  in  our  authorised  version,  chap, 
xvii.  the  sycamine  tree,  and  chap.  xix.  the  sycamore.  Schleusner, 
like  a  grammarian  ignorant  of  Botany,  says,  "^  arbor  inter  Ficum  et 
Morum  media.''  Now  on  consulting  the  Father  of  Botany,  as 
Ijinneus  in  this  instance  affords  no  light,  we  shall  find  Svxatuvcg 
clearly  to  indicate  the  mulberry  tree.'     It  is  to  be  noticed  that 

•  The  Dliistnitiones    llieophrasti  by  Stackhouse,    being  a  methoaical    ar- 
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Tlieophrastus  describes  two  distli;ct  trees ;  the  one  .simply  as 
iuxa/i'Jvof,  the  other  as  ^'j>i(x.[x~voc  AlyvTiTioe.,  both  which  Lin- 
ne.us  lias  confounded  under  Geuiis  Ficus,  as  F.  Sycauiorus.  On 
considering  the  extracts  from  Tlieophrastus  subjoined  in  a  note, 
it  may  be  looked  on  as  decisive,  that  according  to  his  account 
the  ^vxatJ.1vog  of  liook  i.  w;is  different  from  the  ^-jxaiuvo^ 
A]yvmiu,  Book  iv.  which  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  not 
met  with  in  Syria  or  Greece.  This  matter  admits  of  furllier 
illustration  by  a  reference  to  Athenrciis,  ii.  c.  37,  on  the  subject  of 
the  fruits  of  tlie  ancients.  He  there  expressly  says  yvKci^ivct.,  ou  ra 
«7ro  rij^  Alyvnna:  ^'uxfjc,  aAX'  a.  Tmc  cruyJ-.ij.OQCi  Xeyouatv,  and  atter- 
Avards  [xoctz  Za  ju  cruxa/xiya,  Trag'  A'iCfXJ^X'M  \v  4>q^j^lv.  'I'iiey  are 
likewise  accurately  described  by  liiai  in  another  placC;,  as  iisXa-yyuiiu, 
jxiXTOTrgsTTTa,  is  still  more  accurately  by  Sophocles,  as  ^^oi'/i^u-^rx, 
yoyyjXci  iJiogu.  Wo  find  by  Nicandcr  in  his  (^eoigics,  that  he 
drops  the  term  I^vko,  and  calls  the  tree  simply  Mogir^  or  Mogsx.,  m 
imitation  of  the  Alexandrians  of  his  time,  'j'his  was  adopted  by 
llie  Romans,  tmd  they  called  the  tree  morus,  and  the  fruit  moruin  : 
as  tlorace  says  **  nigris  prandia  moris."  Phaneas  likewise,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle,  as  Atlicnxus  informs  us,  a  iiaiive  of  JCrcsiian, 
calls  the  fruit  off  the  aygia  Xvkuimvoc,  fx-ogov,  and  describes  it  so  as 
not  to  be  mistaken,  as  to  /xo'^ov,  to  ^uraohc,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
blackben7  (iariov,  Sahnonius  apud  Athcna,nuTi.  It  is  strange, 
liow\ever,  that  the  name  <>f  sycamore  should  be  given  to  the  greater 
maple  tree,  wiiich  .every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  in  our 
version  must  suppose  to  be  the  tree  which  Zacclicus  climbed  up. 

3.  KaXscfjio:.  'i.his  word  v.hich  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Kew  Tesianicnt  in  its  niore  general  sense  signiiies  the  knotted 
stalk  in  ihe  Giami/iea  of  h'lnueus.     In  Tlieophrastus  it  is  appro- 


rangement  of  liis  history  of  plants,  alFord  me  an  opportunity  of  laying  before 
vour  readers  all  that  is  if  conied  by  him  conceniing  SvMa,ui'v^;  ,<x7'ir;«  CTx>>(;oT«rr4 
v.ai  ifuxcv.  i.  c.  8.  arbor  decidua  sero  $i>XXo/Sd5.ctv.  i.  c.  12.  fructns  l|  vyf^iv  xmI 
thjMT^;.  (i.  t-.  non  caniosiis)  x'^'^^i  "''•'■'-'^''>  ("va;  similis)  i.e.  16.  k-flo^  ■/j:''i^'^iz 
^filanientis  solis  constans.)  N..  B.  This  is  decisive  aj^aiiist  its  being  a  ficus  i. 
C.  !?•  avSof  iyji  tv  TOi'f  o'Xoij  rfpl  'i'tf-iots'  ov  [j.\y  1%''  a^p oij,  sir'  h  to]';  -r^fm'hhi'O'ri 
•A'.ff  i-'J-to-ryi,  at  X'  h  -ro;';  avci,(Ji:i<!'Q\'  £i  fx.?]  mpa  ot  avil-fiko^  Jia  To  ^vstJiJe;.  ib.  Tilis  is  a  very 
particular,  tliough  very  obscure  description,  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
technical  language  employed.  The  word  x^°^'%  however,  so  often  occurs  in 
de.-cribing  flowers  that  we  cannot  err  in  calling  it  the  tilamentous  part ;  either  the 
anthercE  or  the  pLitillum.  He  clearly  asserts  tliis  av9o;  -^v^'Hi;  not  to  be  situated  in 
a  separate  calyx,  iror  on  the  sumtnit  of  the  fruit,  but  in  t]ie  intermediate  parts  ; 
and  if  we  look  at  the  generic  character  of  the  female  flower  of  Rlorus  in  th^- 
Genera  rimiarum,  &;c.  we  shall  find  it  to  be  "  fiores  congesti."  This  accurate 
author  in  tliis  instance  stems  to  have  confounded  the  ajHCHfuw  with  the  female 
fructification;  but  he  has  in  olher  iMouaceous  Genera  distinctly  aud  accurately 
described  the  Catkin,  or  umenium,  ^e. 
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priated  to  ihe  reed,  the  arundo  of  Linueus.  He  enumerates  and 
describes  seven  species.  In  Matt.  xi.  7.  KaAajxoj  im  otviu,ov 
<T<xX5uofj.Bvov:,  it  moans,  probably,  that  weak  grassy  species  called 
A.  epigeios  ;  but  in  Matt,  xxvii.  2i).  and  the  parallel  passage  in 
St.  Mark,  it  must  be  referred  to  Arundo  Donax,  or  Jiambusa. 
These  large  growing  w  oody  arnndines  have  universally  obtained 
the  appellation  of  cones  ;  these  cut  to  a  proper  length  have,  in  all 
ages,  from  their  lightness,  been  used  as  canes  or  walking-sticks. 
When  left  to  their  full  length  they  were  used  anciently  as  measur- 
ing-rods, as  may  be  observed  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, particularly  Ezck.  xl.  5.  and  it  must  have  been  a  stick  of 
this  kind  which  the  soldiers  made  use  of  to  affix  the  sponge  tilled 
with  vinegar  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  In  the  former  of  the 
passages  quoted,  the  Avord  reed  may  be  i>roperly  retained,  in  the 
latter,  it  must  be  translated  cane,  M'hich,  if  not  the  true  botanical 
term,  is,  at  least,  what  is  used  in  commerce  and  in  common 
acceptation. 

IJIEROBOTANICUS. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  mention  another  species  of  calamus  which 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  viz,  C.  scriptorius,  of 
Pliny,  is  probably,  Arundo  phragmitis  L.  though  not  enumerated 
by  him.  It  is,  however,  K.;>^a^/aH('a5  of  Theophrastus  without  anv 
doubt,  and  though  the  term  ^a.ouo-<TM  to  write  is  lost  in  modern 
language,  and  the  instrument  xxAj/jxoc  passed  into  Latin  as  its 
name ;  yet  the  person  describing,  y^a.oay.rriQ,  has  obtained  in  its 
tiniple  and  metaphorical  sense  among  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe. 
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NO.    I. 

oO  long  as  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius,  involving 
tlie  history  of  both  nations,  shall  continue  to  obtain  that  rank  in  the 
business  of  liberal  education,  which  has  now  for  ages  been  allotted 
to  them ;  the  connexion  of  modern  with  ancient  literature  must 
be  valued  as  contributing  not  less  to  the  enlargement  of  mind^  than 
to  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  to  the  perusal  of  Phaedrusand 
Horace,  there  should  natur.illy  be  added  the  satires  of  Boilcau 
and  Pope,  the  fables  of  Fontaine  and  Gay. 

The  sagacious  hint  of  Tacitus,  and  the  profound  disquisition  of 
Polybius  on  a  government  of  balanced  powers,  cannot  but  be  in- 
lercfetinc  to  the  readers  of  BlacksLonc  and  De  Lolme. 
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To  him  Avho  would  understand  the  nature  of  language,  and  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  po  calleii  in  their  origin  and  their  use,  n)ay 
safely  be  reconnncnded  the"£7r£a  IlTegosvrot  of  Home  Tooke.  lie 
may  consider  it  as  a  rich  appendix  to  die  poor  account  given  of  the 
ujatter  in  the  Id  sect,  of  Diony^ius,  tts^j  crvvQiTBcog  ovofiocToov,  being 
nearly  all  which  was  known  at  that  day. 

The  proofs  of  goodness  and  wisdom  (for  power  at  once  proves 
itself)  in  the  works  of  creation,  early  occupied  tlie  wisest  of  heathen 
minds.  Whoever  wiil  compare  on  this  subject  the  arguments  of  So- 
crates, as  recorded  by  his  faithfid  memorialist,  [Xenophon,  1.  iv.  c 
3.]  with  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley,  will  witness  with  delight  the 
simple  acorn  of  truth,  risen  up  and  spread  out  into  the  full  tree  of 
knowledge. 

But  diese,  however  important,  are  topics  too  general  and  too 
■wide  to  yield  readily  rither  the  profit  or  liie  ph;asure,  wliich  in^ 
stances  of  a  closer  and  more  particular  kind  may  aftord.  Let  us 
proceed  rather  to  examples  of  that  connexion  proposed,  specific 
and  individual. 

] .  While  the  young  scholar  is  surveying  the  Plague  at  Athens 
in  the  graphic  page  of  Thucydides,  which,  of  course,  he  will  collate 
with  tJie  strong  poetical  copy  Ity  Lucretius  ;  let  him  be  entertained 
arid  fascinated  with  tlie  Ills/on/  of  the  Plague  in  J.nndon  by 
Daniel  De  Foe.  1  hat  work,  half  fable  and  half  true  story  as  it  is, 
in  simplicity  and  pathos,  in  imposing  touches  of  reality,  and  inte- 
resting detail  of  fact,  even  among  the  large  list  of  his  ascertained 
writings  stands  unsurpassed. 

The  effects  of  this  dreadful  visitation  in  destroying  whatever  of 
moral,  of  humane,  of  religious  feeling,  adorns  or  consoles  our  na- 
ture, have  been  well  told  by  the  Greek  historian.  In  a  different 
age,  apparently  too  under  far  better  auspices,  similar  consequences 
resulted  from  a  similar  situation.  The  f;ir  spreading  plague  which 
ravaged  Florence  in  the  year  1348,  gave  occasion  to  die  Decame- 
ron of  Boccaccio  ;  which  is  itself  no  small  evidence,  that  what  de- 
populated the  city,  disinoralised  it  also.  For  the  licentiousness  of 
some  of  his  tales,  this  indeed  has  been  expressly  urged  as  the  apor 
logy  :  and  his  own  Introduction,  while  it  gives  a  clear  and  Hvely 
narrative  of  the  pestilence,  sufficiently  shows  how  misery  and  vice 
kept  company  with  each  other. 

2.  Civil  discord,  like  the  plague,  puts  religion  and  morality  too 
much  in  abeyance  with  the  greatest  as  with  the  lowest  of  mankind. 
Of  the  French  Revolution,  with  its  atrocious  horrors,  it  was  hardly 
in  the  power  of  declamation,  at  one  time,  T^uyjohlv  xa)  dis^isvai 
xa5'  vTrsg^oXriV.  Yet  amongst  ail  the  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror, it  would  be  difficult  to  iind  any,  perhaps,  which  had  not  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  convulsions  of  Greece^  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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and  particularly  in  that  of  Corcyra.  From  the  comparatively  nar- 
row scene  and  scale  on  which  every  thing  there  was  carried  on, 
political  enmity  and  personal  liatred  engendered  a  yet  more  hellish 
animosity  between  them. 

Take  one  specimen,  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  c.  47. 

By  an  act  of  the  foulest  perfidy,  the  democrats  then  taking  their 
turn  of  revenge,  had  got  into  their  power  the  miserable  reuniant  of 
the  opposite  party.  W  hat  followed  r  'I'he  very  bitterness  of 
death. 

Ilapu\u.^ovTS{  8g  ct'JTOvg  ol  KsgKv^aioi,  eg  otxY,fji,a.  ju-eya  xaSslg^xv  xxi 
U7TSQ0V  e^uyoyTs:  xutx  £(«oc<v  onCga:,  In^yov  lix  d'jilv  (TTOip^oiv,  birXnuiv 

eXXTiP'M^zV  TTXPa.TzTXyfJl.iVCUV,  ^rOCjU-rVOUs   Ti  "TrgOC  ukXr^XouC,    X«»  TTOClOp^zVCVC, 

ax)  KsvTO'JixiVO'j;  utto  twv  7raear5T«ya;va;v,  slirov  tk  tivx  'ioi  l%3^ov  lay- 
ToD'  /xacTTiyo^o'goi  t:  'TTxrjiovrs;  STrsTx^'JVCv  TY^g  oio'u  T5Uf  (T^oKcciTsgov 
•TrgcarKivrctg, 

C.  48.  Kx)  sg  /x=v  av^pag  i^i^xovra  e\x$ov  to'j:  h  tm  oixr/jtx.«Ti  tovtco 
To;  TPOTTU)  e^xyayovTsg  xa)  ^is^^clpxvTcg.  coovto  yxg  U'JTOvg  fMSTajTr^cra;- 
Txg  7101  «AAco"r  ayfiv.  x.  T.  A. 

3.  Our  own  history  is  quite  stocked  enough  with  bad  materials 

to  show   what  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  human  nature 

in  its  paroxysms  can  do. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bodies  of  the  regicides 
deceased  were  torn  from  the  sanctity  of  the  grave.  In  the  spirit 
which  gave  it  birth,  this  exceeded  even  tliat,  with  which  the  Jivijig 
were  consigned  to  death  or  imprisonment. 

But  even  under  the  mikl  rejgn  of  the  Georges,  to  pass  over  the 
punishments  after  the  tight  of  Calloden,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
vengeance  on  Kenuingtou  Common,  and  the  e.xhibition  of  rebel 
heads  on  Temple  13ar  i  Honest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  fallen 
royalty  is  an  offence,  which  Kings,  safe  on  the  throne,  surely  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  forgive. 

The  clemency  of  .Julnis  Ciesar  as  a  conqueror  forms  a  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  histt>ric  property  of  mankind.  And  sh>ce  it 
would  be  difficult  to  replace  it,  if  lost,  by  any  other  such  ciiaracter 
equally  illustrious  at  once,  and  well  authenticated ;  he  can  be  no 
friend  to  his  species  who  would  now  take  that  character  away. 
So  to  overcome  and  so  to  forgive,  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
hero  upon  record.  But  yet  how  few,  how  very  few  Englishmen 
entertam  or  express  any  opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man,  but 
what  they  have  gotten  from  Addison's  political  tragedy  of  Cato,  or 
the  prologue  to  it,  alike  poiitical,  of  Pope  r  The  tone  so  given  to 
public  feeling  is  )et  discernible  in  the  writings  of  flashy  reviewers 
and  sickly  philanthropists. 

Well :  here  is  splendid  poetry  at  least. 

Ev'n  when  proud  Caesar  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  f;-j.x^, 
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Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  grent, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  stale; 
As  iier  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pa'^t, 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  tears  gush'd  fiom  every  eye; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by  ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 
And  honor'd  Ca.sar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

But  for  the  fact :  this  is  one  of  the  many  tricks,  Mhich  poetry 
has  played,  to  rob  us  of  real  and  ascertained  examples  of  worth, 
and  to  give  us,  instead  of  them,  mock  pictures  of  excellence  which 
never  existed. 

Honest  Ilooke,  who  dedicated  his  Roman  llislory  to  our  great 
satirist,  might  have  taught  him  better,  if  they  had  been  earlier  ac- 
quainted. But  the  apocryphal  story  from  Appian,  told  at  some 
second  or  third  hand,  suited  the  purpose  of  the  day ;  and  Julius 
Ca?sar  was  gibbeted  accordingly. 

It  is  not  enough  remarked,  that  the  editors  of  Latin  poets,  for 
common  use,  have  shown  a  plentiful  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  Greek  original,  from  which  their  authors  either  borrow- 
ed or  stole. 

Still  less  was  it  for  a  long  time  suspected,  that  those  authors 
knew  Grecian  history  not  quite  so  well,  as  we  do  or  may  do  at  the 
present  day. 

Juvenal,  for  instance,  could  insultingly  write, 

Crcditur  olim 
Velificatus  Atho^,  ct  quicquid  Gra!cia  mendax 
Audetin  historia. 

Yet  to  the  full  as  ignorantly,  if  in  so  noble  a  passage  one  could  find 
any  fatilt,  he  wrote  thus  also. 

At  vindicta  boi)um  vitajucundius  ipsa. 

Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem,  nee  mite  Thaletis 
Ingenium,  <!\dcique  senex  vicinus  Ilynuttu, 
Qui  partem  arceptre  SEeva  inter  viucla  cicutie 
Accusatori  nollet  dare. 

Shall  we  consider  what  follows  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech^  and 
therefore  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Sfpvus  et  ilium 
F.xitus  eripuit,  quern  mirabantur  Atliena; 
Torreutem  ct  pleni  moderantem  fra'na  theatri. 
Diis  ille  adversis  genitus,  tatoque  sinistro, 
Quern  puter  ardentis  massx  rt'LiciNE  Lir-pus 
A  cdj'bone  etju/ciplbus  gladlosque  parante 
Jncude  et  luteo  Vukano  ad  Rhetora  niisit. 
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Every  scholar   knows,  vvbo  it  was  that  said,  and  why  he  said  it : 

(/.UXKOV  fps'nOVTClt. 

Feb.  28,  1814.  J.  T. 


SUETONIUS 


COLLATUS  CUM  j\LSto.  DUNELMENSL 


vvODEX  Dimelraensis,  cujus  varietatcm  hie  hahcs,  in  Bibliotheca 
Dec.  et  Cup.  Dun.  rc.«crvatus,  JJci  imo  et  St^cundo,  vel  Superior?, 
Seculo  adsorihitur.  Optiinus  sane  liber,  ut  ex  liac  collalione,  qum 
olim  ab  Edv.  Rudd,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantabr.  Socio,  confecta  est; 
abunde  patet.  Nee  minimum  caslipatie  lectionis  argumentuni, 
quod  cum  opthnccjldc'i  et  ictustissimcc  inanus  cxcinplaii,  a  Salnuisio 
cum  Schikiio  comtnunicato,  soepissime  conscntit. 

,'a       ■;     .  ^I'    D.    B. 

JULIUS. 

In  Tittilo  De  vita  Ca^sarum  liber  primus.     Incipit  Divus.     MS, 


Cap.  1.  Julius  Caesar  Divus  annum 
ageussexuim  Jcciraurn  ed.  Sc'dld.  1667  : 
Annum  agens  Civsar  sexdccinuim  -US'. 
Dunelm. 

scquenti1>us  :  sf'queutibusque 

ledimere  ;  redinieret 

3.  cum  ingcnio  :  turn  ingenio 
occasion!  :  occasione 

4.  Molonis :  Miloni 

scrvosque  ca'teros  initio  :  servosqne 
initio 

quinquaginta:  ita  3IS.  sed  quinqua  a 
Tcceniiurc  vi. 

o.  Tribunatu  :  TrihUnalum 

auctores :  anctorcsque 

6.  defunctas  :  dcfunctam  a /)r.  ?n. 
et  in  amitaj :  sed  in  amiia? 

sunt  reges :  sunt  Martii  regos 

7.  pra'loris  :  P.  R. 
matri  stnprurn :  '2.  1. 
orbis  tcricuum  :  y.  1. 

8.  adJit:  deest. 

9.  obiisse  :  adiissp  ( sed  ah  pro  r.  I.) 
Lambranos :  Anibiiiuos 

11.  numero  habuit civiuni  Ro- 

manoium  :  desunt 

13.  tt  fptate  :  ct  decst  a  pr.  m. 


14.  obtini'.issetque  :  que  deest 

ted  etiain  in  :  si'd  ct  in 

16.  admiuistiationc :  abministratione 

18.  oriiiirentur  :  odiniircntur 

19.  conciliavit  :  reconciliavit 

i'O.  levioribus  turbis  :  levioribus  cul- 
pis 

iiidnKitVfttiuniprnnmiis  :  ludactum 
pranniis 

auctores  :  actores  a  pr.  m. 

2'J.  ac  ne-jante  :  ab  negantc  a  pr,  m. 

Srmiramin  :  Sfmiramcn 

L'.J.  compi  titoribns  :  petitoribus 

-^'l.  con^ulatus  :  consulatu  {oliin  con- 
suliitiun,  ut  snspjcor) 

luiam  ctJam  :  nam  ctiam 

no  injiisii  :  hp,  deest 

23.  qnadiingentics  :  deest 

i>6.  n!'pt€Hi :  ucpotcm 

Inter  emu  :  Tnterimqr.e 

quandoqiie :  et  qnando 

maxima  :  maxiiue 

oblocata  :  abiocata 

lanistas  :  lani.stia«  (sed  lanistas  pro 
V.  1. ) 

.27.  prosequcbatur  :  pcrsequcljatur 

23.  abrogasset :  subrosasset  «  pr-  ni. 
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so.  rejnandi  gratia  :  regnandi  decst 
nj.  quod  visu  :  qiiod  visum  a  pr.  w. 
cjuadringcnis  :  qiiadrageuis 
:if>.  rennn  omnium  :  2.  1. 
37.  c<i;tcri  :  caeteris   (scd  S   in  ra- 
sura) 

39.  donatnsquc aureo,    :    doiia- 

tnsqnc  est-  •  •  -aureo. 

c  sccna  :  e  deest 

in  minore  Codcta  :  in  morem  CocIeaD 

40.  a'stati  :  aestate 

41.  ocnsorio  :  censorios 
edidisset  :  dedisset 

12.  XL  :  decern 

deducto  summa; :  dcducta  summa 

43.  atque    militibus :     dcfuerunt    a 
pr.  m. 

44.  Jam  de  :  Nam  de 
Fucinimi  :  Fulcinum 

45.  tonderetur  diligenter  :  diligenter 
decst. 

ferret  :  ferre  (ferebat   svprascripto) 

laureie  :  laurea;  coroi)<B 

ad  mauHs  :  ad  iiiinus  a  pr.  m. 

46.  quia  non  tota  :  quia  non  nota 

49.  et  vinnm  :  et  urnum 

50.  Postumiam  :  Postumam 
r.ummo  addixit  :  miniino  addixit 

51.  Aurum  :  t^mo  post  rasuram 
efiiituisti :  stupruni  cmi&ti  per  rasuram 

quidem  sed  eadem  manu. 

52.  thalamego :  thalamoque 
siniilem  quoque  Caesaris  :  s.  q.  Cas- 

sarl 

quern   Cleopatra  dicat   :    quem   de 
Cleopatra  dicant 

flagrasse  :  flaglasse 

55.  militarique  re  :  militari.  Quare 
qnam  non  immerito  :  quas   non  im- 

merito 

exceptam-'-'editam  :  excepta-««» 
edita 

esse  vix  ipsins  :  esse  ipsius 

56.  volunt  calamistris  :  voJent  c. 
Cnjus  taraeu  rei  emendate  : 

destt7it 
Nos  etiam  :  Nam  etiam  a  pr.  m, 

59.  eludendas  :  deludendas 
Salutiom  :  Salvitoni 

60.  cunctautior  :  cunctafior 

auterre unquam  :  desunt 

quin  castris  :  qui  in  castris 
62.  aquilifer  :  aquilifcro 


moranti  cu.spide  :  moranti  secuscus- 
pide 

63.  vecforia  :  victor 
68.  diinicaverint  :  dimicarint 
snperaveruiit  :  superarunt 
transihiit  :  transilivit 

71.  stipendiarium     ;    stipendium   a 
pr.  m. 

72.  valetudiiie  et  in  :  et  deest 

73.  nuUas  :  nullos 
libens  :  luhrui;  a  pr.  m. 
consneverat  :  j>ersueverat 

74.  in  ditioneui  :  in  deditionem  a  m. 
correctoris 

75.  rebellaverant  :  rebollaverunt 
(!iYsar  :  Caesaris  per  rasurama  sec.  itt. 
oontrucidavcrat  :  contrucidaverant 

a  sec.  m. 

pcrmisit  :  permiserat 

76.  cajsus  :  census 

nullos  non  :  nonnullos  a  sec.  m. 
patriis  more  :  patrio  more 
Kufini  :  Kusioni 

77.  T.  Anipius  :  Titus  Amprius  per 
rasuram 

exta  sacro  quodam  :  exacta  sacra 
quondam 

79.  cum  sacrificio  :  rum  in  sacrificio 
ut  ferebat :  ut  referebat 

plebei  :  plebeo  (i  supniscripto ) 

80.  curia  :  curiam 

CcEsaris  statua? ;  Caesaris  (statna  sm. 
prascr.  proglossa) 
vocautem  :  vocante 

81.  capua coloni  :  dcsunf. 

ad  extruendas  :  destruendas 
Inlo  r  Ilio 

82.  Conspirati  :  compirati  (cousp, 
pro  r.  I.  suprascr.) 

gestu  :  gfstum 

adversnm  :  aversum  a  pr.  m. 

Cassii  :  Cascaa 

xrtl  5-1/  u  ixuy.'.v  :  desutit 

84.    intraque    lectus  :  intra 
lectus 

Men'  me  scrvasse  :  me  deest 

Atlii  :  Acilii 

iustruujento  triumphorum  :  2. 

86.  sectaiitium  :  adinspectantium 
semel  confpssum  satius  esse,  quam  ca- 
vere  senip^^r. 

Alii  fernnt  diccre  solitum,  non  :  se- 
mel, quam  caveie  solitum  feruut  noil 


qnam 


1. 


AUGUSTUS. 
Incipit  Divus  Augustus  fet  sic  in  Claudio,  Tito,  et  Fespasiano.) 

Cap.  1.  cavebatur  :  cavelura  pr.  vu  quam  equestri  :  quam  intcrlincare  eat 

».  niagno  intervallo  :  magna  vi  3.  Thui  inum  :  Thnringum 
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M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  :  M,  Ciceronis 

4.  M.  Antoniiis  :  idem  Antoiiiiis 
siquidem  ex  :  si  ex 

5.  Sacrarium  habet  :  sacrarium  ha- 
betiir 

Lectoriiis  :  Letoiius 
se  esse  :  esse  se 

8.  hostibus  infestas  :  2.  1. 

9.  summa,  partes  :  suinuia  parte, 
Ex  quibus  :  E  quibus 
adver%iim  :  ad  versus 

10.  et  vi  :  et  vim 
praevisiim  :  pcrvisiim 

obtigerat  id  muiius,  :  obtigerat.  Id 
inunns 

candidatum  se  :  candidatum  peti- 
tore  se  a  rasura 

ac  Reip.  :  aut  Rcip. 

euin  fugisse  :  2.  t. 

12.  ornandiim  :  ordinandum 
Nursiones  :  Niirsinos 

egit  oppido  :  2.  1, 

13.  in  volucrum  :  in  deest 
dirai'-arc  :  micare 

voliiiitariti  .  .  iiece  :  voliintariam  .  . 
necera 

14.  eruperat :  erumpebat 

15.  conspecto  :  consulto  fro  v.  I. 

16.  Bellum  SicnUim  :  2.  1. 
lacum  mari  :  2.  1. 
dcvinctiis  :  devictus 

in  ronspectum  fnisse  :  in  c.  venisse 
Item  cum  :  Iterum  cum 

17.  CieopatriK  :  Cleopatra 
judicato  :  indicate 

seditioue  militum  :  niilitnm  decst 
repetitltabam,  tonipestate  :  repetit. 
Alia  tempestate 

trajectu  bis  :  trajectubus  a  pr.  ttu 
Sinmlque  ejus  :  que  deest 

18.  aspersis  :  aspersum 

1 9.  ac  etiam  rerura  :  et  rernm 
Eguatii  :  Genati 

item  Asinii  :  Temasini 
Parthynia  :  Partliyna 
rapere  ad  exercitus  ;  :  rapere.     Ad 
extremum 

destinaverant  :  destinarant 

20.  excepit  una  acie  :  excepit.  Una 
acie 

21.  Inalpinas  :  Alpinas 

22.  Curules  :  curriles />ro  f.  I. 

23.  et  a  peritis  :  et  deest 
Adeo  namque  :  Adeo  denique 

24.  delictoruni  :  deest 

25.  aliter  appellari  :  aliter  deest 
Sicilia  :  Cilicia 

26.  et  ante  tempus  :  sed  ante  tempus 
prajditus  :  pra?ditosp'o  correctione 
cacteros  autem  sex  :  autem  sex  demnt 
'i7.  Toranium  :  Torannum 
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eundemque  :  eundem 
decoravit:  bonoravit 
perterruit  :  conterruit 
tabulas  :  tabellas 
dimissum  :  admissura 
cooptavit  :  coaptavit 

28.  praj  se  idemtidem  :  pra-sidens 
idem 

29.  Urbem  neque  :  Urbera  namque 
festinantius  :  festiuatius 

Marti- •• -uUione  :  Martis- -visione 
deaideravi  :  de  ahest  per  rasuram 
Lucii  et  Caii :  Caii  et  Lucii 
a  multis  exstructa  :  a  multis  tunc  ex- 
structa 

30.  viciniae  :  vicinia 

31.  ordinatione  :  ordinationera 
ornare  :  ornari 

supposuit ;  superposuit 

32.  exiissit  :  excussit 
honorariis  :  honoratis 
vocatio  :  vacatio 

33.  signatores  :  senatores 
delegavit :  delegabat 

34.  (|uam  ceteras  severius  :  S.  1.  2. 

35.  Orcinos :  Orcivos 
excusantibus  :  excusantes 

36.  depofito  :  disposit© 
quaestura  :  quw-sturam  a  rasura 

38.  virilem  togam,  latum  clavum  in- 
duerc  :  virili  togae  latum  clavum  indu- 
cere 

eum  nollent :  eum  vellentpro  v.l. 

39.  ex  improbatis  :  in  exprobatis 

40.  Comitiis  :  Ac  comitis 
avocaretur  :  vocaretur 
tribulibus  :  tribubns 

civitatem  Uomanam  :  civitates  Ro- 
manas 

se  facilius  :  2. 1. 

a  libertate  et  multo  pluribus  -.desunt 

At  visa  :  Ac  visa 

41.  quadragenos  :  quadringenos  a 
pr.  m. 

nonnisi  ab  undecimo  :  nisi  deest 

42.  destinarat.     Nee  :  destinaret  ne 
quondam  sterilitate  :  quadam  sterili- 

tate 

cessaret  :  cesserat 

43.  nee  Ampbitheatro  :  nee  in  A. 
majorum  :  magnorum 

Tuoris  :  maris 

C.Nonium  ;  Q. deest 

etiam  equitibus  :  et  equitibus 

44.  quitl  spectandum  ;  quid  specta- 
culi 

senatoribus;  Romae  legates  ;  sena- 
toribus  Romae.     Legates 

45.  fungerentur  ;  fungeretur 
praemia  alienis  ;  prai;mia  in  alienis 
certantium  qucmque  ;  2. 1. 
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et  loco  :  ft longo 
Hylain  ;  Yiaii 

46.  sua- •  •  •colonia  :  suain- •  • -colo- 
niam 

sub  diem  :  sub  die 

47.  alias  aiU  aere-  •  •  -levavit  :  desunt 

48.  Kegca :  Kegnoruni 
solitus  est :  est  deest 

ac  mente  ;  aut  mente 

49.  qui  a  loco  eidein  :  quia  loco  idem 
exigerent  :  exigaut 

50.  perseveravermit  :  perseverarunt 

51.  inquisivit  :  inquisiit 
violeutius  :  lentius 

52.  exque  iis  aiireas  :  exque  quis  au- 
reus 

53.  ludo  :  ludos 

hujusmodi  biauditias  ;  ejusmodi  bl. 
vespcre  :  vespera 
valedicebat :  valere  dicebat 
giandior  jam  natu  ;  grandi  jam  or- 
natu 

in  tuiba  quondam  :  quondam  deest 
ob  id  inedia  :  «b  inediam 

54.  altercationes  disceptantium  : 
2.  1. 

vir  virum  :  trinmvirnm 

55.  cuiquam  fuit.  :  ciiiquam  defuit. 
b6.  a  stantibus  :  adstantibus  a  pr.  nu 
quid  officii  :  quod  officii 

57.  quffi  possmit :  quia  possunt 
consensu  :  consessu 

strenam  ;  stienuam(sed/)'o  c.  l.stre- 
nam) 
sigillatim  ;  singiliatim  a  m,  sec. 

58.  vitre  tinem  :  2. 1. 

62.  etpostulantibus  :  expostulantibus 
exorta  :  orta 

Cum  liac  etiam  :  Cum  hac  quoque 
61.  Caium,  Lucium  ;  Caium,  et  Lu- 
ciuni 

diurnos  :  diuturnos 
laboiavit :  elaboravit 

65.  Phoebe.  -Phoebes  :  fode-  -faedes 
qucpiam  libeio,  seivove  :  quoquam 

1.  servoque 

agHOsei  :  ac  cognosci 

66.  Salvidieniun  :  Salvidenium 

sui  quisque  :  sua;,  quisque  ct  pro  v.  I. 
cuju.sque) 

oontulisset ;  liic  :  contulisset;  ethic 

69.  faniiliariter  adhuc,  uec  :  faniilia- 
li'ter,  adhuc  nee 

ill  quam  arrigas  :  in  qua  arrigas 

70. istoium conriuxit  :  justimi  c. 

7 1.  retiactus  est :  retructum  est 

scribitad  filiam  :  desunt 

7i.'.  in  ffidibus :  in  erasa  est 

73.  quorum  pk^ruque  :  quarum  pie- 
raque 

ri.  et  assidue  ;  et  deest 


trinisfercHlis  :  ternis  feilculss 
ludios : ludos 

75.  forficcs  :  forcipes 
ad\'eisa3 :  aversas 
pictuias  :  plicturas pro  v.  I. 

76.  lie  hoc  quidem  :  ne  haec  quideaj 
bubuluni  :  bibulum 

balineo  :  balnco 

77.  acidumve  :  aridamve  sed  a  rs- 
sura,  lit  vidttur 

78.  lucubratoiiara  se  in  lecticulam  : 
3.4.2.  1. 

79.  si  sibi  quis  :  si  quis  sibi 
leuiter  :  ieviter 

in  menioriani  :  in  deest 
UO.  steliarum  ccelcstis  Ursae  :  a  ni' 
sura  sunt 

inde  claudicaret :  inclaudicaiet 
82.  peristylio  :  periitilo 
calefacta :  tcpefacta 
niauus  ad  pedes :  manus  ac  pedes 
84.  deticeret ;  dcficeretur 

86.  incoucinnitate :  concimiitatc 
verbis:  urbibus 

Exagitabat :  Exagitabatque 

Anuius  :  Anneus 

aut  loquaiis  :  et  loqnaris 

87.  et  notabiiiter :  interim. 
coquantur :  coquuiitur 
dividit  verba  :  dividit  et  verba 

88.  pro  z  autcm  :  pro  x  autem 

89.  etiam  cruditione:  2.1. 
contubernium :  coutubernio  pro  cor- 

rectlone 

Nam  et  quid  :  Nam  et  si  quid 
spectabatur :  sectabatur 
exercituum  :  exercitum 

90.  ut  supra  diximus :  ut  pra;diximU3 

92.  qua^dam  et  omiua:  2.  3.  1. 

93.  paulum  deflecteie  :  paulo  deflec' 
tere 

94.  Velitrini :  Veliterni 
belligaverant :  belligeraverant 
quo  ad  se  :  quod  ad  se 
eximi :  cxigi 

unique  olim  omnium  :  olira  deest 

node  statim  :  2.  1. 

et  diu :  diuque 

volasset :  evolasset 

quod  maim  . .  at :  quam  manu  . .  at* 
que 

Capitolini :  Capitoliui  Jovis 

demi,S(iuni  coelo  :  demissum  e  cnelo 

adhuc  plerisque  avunculis  :  plerisquc 
adhuc  avunculus 

94.  veium  etiam  obtegerel:  verum 
et  obt. 

exsilivit :  exiluit 

96.  ac  exituni  prjpsagiente.  In  Phi- 
lippis  :  at  exitum  praesagiente  Philippo 

iiutychuSj  homiai :  homiui  Beythitus 
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97.  moiarentur  :  morerenturrtpr.  m. 
evectus  est :  e&tdeest 

98.  Per  ilium  vivere :  Per  ilium  se 
vjvere 

jnissilium  :  missilia 
Ma>i;abain  :  Masgaban 
conditioiem :  conditorem 
quauquani  ct  turn  :  quanquam  etiam 
tuiu 

99.  Ecquid  iis  :  Et  quid  his  (et  his 
uhique  fere  pro  iis  in  hoc  MSto. 


niinnim  :  minimum 
ah  urbe  :  ad  uibem 
diminutio :  deminutio 

100.  a^diuni  sacrarum  :  ffidesacrarii 
legenda  o»sa:  2.  1. 

natali :  uatalis 

honoribus  modo  :  modo  deest 

snb  veteribus  :  sub  deest 

ac  in  Mausoleo  :  ac  Mausoleo 

101.  Polybii:  Polipi 
ad  vicena :  at  viceiia 


TIBERIUS. 


cap.  1.  Atta:  Tatio 

cooptata  :  coaptata 

locuiiique :  lucumque 

e  duobus  .  .  prKditis  :  et  duobus  . . 
praedictis 

quo  signiticaret :  quod  significaret 

a.  Caudex  :  Claudus 

Claudius  Nero :  Tiberius  Nero 

asserere  :  deest 

rursum :  rursus 

Ilyciam  :  Ilycian 

Exstant  foeininanim  :  Exstant  et  ffc- 
minarum 

optaverit :  optaverat 

notissimuiu ;  iiotatissinium  pro  correc' 
tione 

Tribunes  plebis  :  Tribunes  plebi 

3.  Tiberio  Ncrone  :  timore  N.  (Ti- 
berio  pro  v.  I.  supraposito,) 

ut  fama:  ut  f'ania  est 

4.  Pater  vero  Tiberii :  Pater  Tibe- 
rii  Nero 

5.  in  fastos  Aclaque  publica :  in  fas- 
tis actisque  in  publica 

6.  ac  Lacedfemoniis  :  a  Lacedaenio- 
nils 

deniandatus :  demandati 
Bails  :  deest 

7.  centenuDi  millium :  c.  m.  dedit 
cuncta;  agnita 

M.  Agrippa  genitara:  desunt 
vulgo  etiain  :  2.  1. 

8.  Trallianos :  Trailinos 

9.  Exhinc :  Exin 

Breucos:  Brenv|;os  (erasione facta, 
sed  n  supraposito.') 

10.  ne  verbo  quidem  :  nee  verbo  qui- 
drm 

osculatus :  exosculatus 

11.  gymnasia:  gymnasio 
Forte  quodam  :  Forte  quondam 
praedixerat :  pradixerant 
tandem  singulos  :  tamen  s. 
factum  etiam :  factum  deefi 


tautummodo:  modo 
exercuisse  :  exseruisse 
laetusanimo:  laetus  nuntio 
curantibus :  tutantibus 

12.  Remansit  ergo  :  R.  igitur 

13.  patrio  :  pario  {et  pro  v.  I.  vario) 
familiari  quodam  couvivio  :  familia* 

ris  quodam  continue 
st;ituere :  statucrit 
offensior :  officio 
Reip. :  rei 

14.  Syrian!  :  Syrum 
turn  Illyricum:   cum  I. 
professorcm :  professore 
pra;visa  :  provisa 

15.  reversns:  reversus  est 
ac  Pompeiana :  a  Pompeiana 
adoptione  :  deest 

nee  hercditatcm  :  ne  h. 

16.  in  provinciam  :  in  provincia 
Puuica:  Punicam 

copiam :  deest 
Italian] :  aliam 

17.  nuiltique  &  magni :  que  deest 

18.  rationc  belli :  belli  deest 
deporturentur :  deponerentur 

19.  ignominia :  ignominiam 
ac  majoribus  :  a  majoribus 
ducatu :  ducato 

a  Bructero  :  ab  Ructero 

20.  biennium  :  bicnnio 
passns  esset :  passus  est 

21.  censum  ageret :  c.  augeret 
tactum :  tractum 
virtutibusque  Tiberii:  2. 1. 
quid  incidit :  quid  deest 
lequc  rogo :  teque  oro 

si  tuuon  :  ni  tu  uon 

si  non  populuni :  si  populum 

23.  ipsoaucta;  ipse  aucta 

24.  tarde  polliceri :  tardet  polliceri 

25.  Cunctaudi :  cunctanti 
praetorianis  GermaniciaBi :  pr?etori« 

ani  Germaniciauis 
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26.  vocaretur:  vocarentur 
cognomenque :  cognomen  quoque 
ullis :  nullis 

27.  aversatus  :  adversatus 
adiisse :  audisse 

28.  praBtextu :  praetextato 

29.  venerandisque  singulis :  venc- 
randisque  ex  singulis 

neque  id  dixisse  me  pcEnitet,  et :  Me- 
que  id  dixisse,  et 

30.  forma  regum  :  formam  legum 
in  senatu  :  in  senatum 

31.  suam  decerni :  suam  deest 
abesse  :  adesse 

novi  theatri :  non  theatri 
audierint:  adiennt 
assurgere  :  et  assurgere 

32.  ipsi  jus  haberent :  ipse  jus  habe- 
xet'pro  correctlone 

deglubere:  deglutire 

33.  utilitates  publicas :  utilitatis  co- 
pias 

lescidit :  rescribit 

vel  ex  adverso  :  vel  adversura 

rescissis :  recisis 

prohibiiit  edicto:    2.1. 

consueverat  et :  et  deest 

reddidit :  tulit 

35  .Fceniinae  faniosa^,  ut  ad  evitan- 
das  :  Fceininac  et  ad  vitandas 

tenerentur  .  .  .  judicii :  teneretur  .  . 
inditii 

etquaestura:  e  quaestura 

sortitionem  :  sortitione 

37.  exoitos  :  et  crtos 

dissidebat :  desidebat 

Cotii:  Cotti 

concinentibiisque :  continentibusque 

plebis  :  plebei 

et jns  :  et  vim 

meruerant :  meruernnt 

Maraboduum:  Marabodum 

Archelaum  Cappadocem :  desunt 

39.  petiit :  petit 
nomen  erat :  nomen  est 

40.  obtestatjone:  obstatioue 

42.  Sestio  Gallo :  Sestio  Claudio 

43.  se  coram :  se  deest 
exemplar  impetratae   sclicmze.:    ex- 

emplarum  petratae  se  hemae  (ita  318.) 
habitu  ;  paSamque :  iiabi tuque  palam 

44.  ore  morigeratur  :  ore  deest 
4,5.  nee  quidquam  :  ncquicquam 
Unde  nota  :  unde  mora 

capris :  capreis 

46.  liberalitate  :  libertate 

47.  peracto  :  pacto 

48.  his  omnino  :  bis  omnino 
nee  res  expediretur :  ac  res  e. 
nlla  liberalitate  :  2. 1. 

49.  Sat  constat:  Satis  constat 


et  Graecias :  desunt 

Vononem  :  Vonovem 

50.  qnibus  tantum  iuterdum  et  aegre 
uti :  qui  bus  tamen  interdum  et  egere 
et  uti 

a  senatu :  in  senatu 

52.  Drusus  animi :  Druso  auimi 
erat.     Itaqne  :  desunt 
elevaret :  elueret 
creberrime :  celeberrime 

53.  existimas:  estimas 
accersitum :  accersi 
Pandatariam :  Pandatarum 
strangulatam  in  Gemonias  abjecerit : 

strangulatam  injecerit 
dementia :  dementia 
colligi  possent :  possent  deest 

55.  aut  tres  :  anne  tres 

56.  Rhodii:  Rhodi 

57.  Gadareus :  Cadareus 
veterumque    partim ;    veteremque 

partium 

58.  juberet:  deberet  apr.  tn. 
hoc  genus  :  hoc  deest 
honores :  hocorem 

59.  Rhodos:  Rhodus 

Nee  non  Antoni :  Ne  non  A. 
Nee  semel :  Non  semel 
Roma^  dominii :  remedium 
Deinde  vera  :  Dcin  vera 

61.  aSejano:  ab  Sejano 
Germanici  liberos  :  2.  1. 
generatim  :  genera 
accusati :  accusauti 
uxoribus :  liberis 

est  statim :  est  deest 

custodiae :  custodia 

et  ad  vexationem  :  sed  ad  v. 

in  carcerem  :  adhuc  in  carcerem 

tractique  sunt;  snnt  deest 

Carnulium  .  . .  Caraulius :  Carnulum 
.  .  Carnulus 

nano :  mauo 

copreas:  capreas 

Paconius . .  Paconii :  Pauconius  .  . 
Pauconii 

62.  evocarat :  evocabat 
divulgaret:  vulgaret 

ac  ne  reliqnis  :  ac  reliquis 

63.  Quam  vero  inter  :  Quam  inter 

65.  assumsit:  absumsit 
senem  se :  2.  1. 

quae  ne  nuntii :  quae  nuntii 
foret  factum  :  2.1. 
Jovis :  lonis 

66.  vel  per  libellos  :  per  deest 
contemneret :    contineret 

67.  qui  aliquo  :   quia  aliquo 
devotoque :    de  devotoque 

68.  et  qui,  quod  mirura  est, :  qui  deest 
demuui  rursum  :  deinde  r. 
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(39.  persuasionisque  plenus  ;   plenus-  nisi  Latine  :  nihil  Latini  (sed  nisi  su- 

que  pprsuasionis  prase,  pro  correctmic) 

70.  Conqncstio  de  L.  Cepsaris  morte  :  72.  latere  convulso  :  latere  deesi 
Conqiiisitio  de  niorte^L.  Csesaris  ac  cceteras:   ant  csieteras 

scripta  eoriim  :   scripta  omnium  Chariclem  :  Charidem 

Minois  :  Minonis  (s.^rf  JMinois  pro  v.l.)  quin  tunc  :    qui  tunc 

71,  alias  promptus  :  alio  qui  promp-  73.  sed  et  tempestatibus :  sed  t. 
tus  76.  ac  militibus  :  sed  et  ra. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  No.] 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

li\  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  VII.  of  September,  181  i,  p.  125, 
J.  H.  M.  S.  expressed  a  wish  for  some  information  concerning  the 
difficult  text,  Gen.  xxxvi.  24 :  and,  having  waited  nearly  a  year, 
expecting  that  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  would  give  an 
answer,  and  solve  some  difficulties  respecting  it,  without  effect,  I 
ventured  to  send  some  cursory  remarks,  which  you  obligingly  in- 
serted in  No.  XL  p.  34.  In  them  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  pro- 
bability that  Anah,  while  feeding  the  asses  of  his  father,  accident- 
ally, or  without  any  intention  of  producing  it,  found  a  creature 
among  them  which,  from  its  appearance,  clearly  showed  his  mater- 
nal origin,  though  his  father  might  not  be  innnediately  known  ;  that 
this  creature  was  a  male  mule,  prsduced  by  the  accidental  junction 
of  a  strayed  horse  with  one  ofliie  asses  which  Anah  fed,  as  seemed 
to  be  supported  by  the  LXX.,  by  Aquila  and  Theodotion ;  that  the 
name  DD^  seemed  to  be  providentially  given  to  him,  and  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  his  particular  appearance,  as  the  son  of  his  mother, 
and  that  this  might  have  some  reference  to  the  Jewish  law  after- 
wards to  be  given  ;  and  that  DQ^  seemed  to  be  a  compound  w  ord, 
formed  "  of  ''  as  eitlier  formative  of  the  proper  name,  or  as  the 
"  representative  of  ITfonnavlt,  &c.  ;  or  rather  of  its  derivative 
te  DHit^,  .letsurim,  lineamenfa,  or  features;  of  the  particle  D  ab^ 
"  or  from;  and  of  WiA  mater,  or  mother;  importing  that  the  mule, 

"  or  new  animal,  found  by  Anah,  being  most  probably  the  offspring 
"  of  a  she-ass,  from  the  junction  of  a  horse,  and  which  would, 
"  therefore,  more  particularly  bear  the  lineaments  of  his  mother, 
"  was  thus  remarkably  distinguished  as  the  son  of  his  mother." 
ib.  p.  35.     And  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  name    DI^'ID"',  Je- 

ynin-em,  or,  in  short,  DQ**?  Jemim,  might  be  immediately  and  natu- 
rally pronounced  by  Anah,  by  way  of  exclamation,  on  first  be- 
holding him;  just  as  an  Englishman,  who,  in  feeding  asses,  had 
found  beside  a  she-ass  a  mule  of  this  kind,  would  have  exclaimed, 
^'  This  (or  he)  is  his  mother's  son."   And  being  convinced  that  DD% 
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as  found  in  the  Sacred  Text  in  this  place,  was  a  very  different  word 
from  D^Di^  of  Deut.  ii.  10,  and  fiom  t^"'D^^i  found  in  the  Samaritan 
text,  and  that  the  ideal  meaning  which  1  had  ventured  to  give  was 
beautifully  descriptive  of  this  kind  of  geniture,  I  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  rendered  it  Emims  or  Giants,  as  in  Deut.  ii.  10, 1 1, 
however  learned  they  might  be,  or  however  respectably  supported. 
It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  1  should  give  any  quota- 
tions from  those  authors  w  ho  were  of  the  latter  opinion. 

In  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  XIII.  p.  140,  J.  H.  M.  S.  thanked 
me,  and  asked  the  two  following  questions :  "  Does  not  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Septuagint  seem  to  insinuate  that  they  w  ere  igno- 
rant of  the  signification  of  DDTT.'*  or,  if  not,  why  did  they  render 
it  by  Tov  'la^ktlv,  and  not  by  tov  i^^lovov,  in  the  Greek  language  ?" 
£d.  **  Cannot  this  word  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  in 
Deut.  ii.  10  and  11,  which  would  clear  up  all  the  difficulty  at 
once  r"  To  the  first  I  answer,  that,  according  to  the  interpretation 
I  have  given  in  No.  XI.,  the  LXX.  have  given  the  true  name  of 
the  animal,  only  a  little  altered  according  to  the  Greek  manner  : 
and  though  it  might  be  justly  called  an  YjfMiovcg,  they  may  not  have 
felt  warranted  to  change  the  proper  name  already  given  to  it,  and 
by  which  it  was  probably  called  in  their  time  ;  or  perhaps  they  were 
not  permitted  to  do  so.  But  though  they  seem  to  have  retained 
the  proper  name,  they  may  not  have  known  the  full  import  of  its 
etymology,  or  meaning ;  like  other  translators  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  every  age,  who  have  translated  many  passages  which  they 
did  not  understand,  sometimes  correctly  and  at  other  times  im- 
properly, as  appears  evident  from  some  of  their  paraphrastic 
translations  of  them. 

The  other  question,  whether  D^\"T  cannot  be  supposed  the  same 
with  D''/Di^rT,  found  in  Deut.  ii.  10  and  1 1,  has  been  fully  answered 
in  No.  XI.  p.  S9 ;  first,  by  showing  that  the  two  words  are  very 
different;  and  secondly,  by  giving  what  1  conceive  to  be  a  good 
interpretation  of  the  former,  and  thus  rendering  unnecessary  all 
further  suppositions. 

I  therefore  considered  that,  though  I  had  not  fully  satisfied 
J.  H.  M.  S.,  yet  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  might  be 
able  to  produce  some  more  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject. 
I  accordingly  waited,  in  expectation  that  some  answer  would  be 
given.  At  last,  in  No.  XV.  p.  25,  appeared  J.  M.  with  "Re- 
marks, borrow^ed  and  original,"  upon  D"'D'':  he,  no  doubt,  means 
DDS  for  it  is  this  word,  as  thus  found  in  the  Sacred  Text,  concern- 
ing which  the  question  is;  for  it  will  not  be  permitted  by  your 
learned  readers,  to  J.  H.  M.  S.  or  J.  JSI.,  according  to  the  rules  of 
sober  criticism,  to  add  one  letter  to  the  original  word,  while  a  good 
ideal  meaning  is  so  obvious ;  and  nruch  less  to  suppose  that,  even 
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besides  the  addition  of  one  Hebrew  letter, '  another  might  be 
changed  ;  or  that  DO^  might  be  supposed  to  be  D"'Q^^.  In  the  few 
observations  which  1  ventured  to  make  in  No.  XI.  1  only  professed 
to  give  a  "  few  cursory  lemarks  ;"  without  promising  any  further 
particular  investigation  or  discussion  of  the  question  :  though  I 
was  anxious  to  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  In 
the  course  of  these  remarks  I  have  stated  the  result  of  the  various 
collations  of  De  Rossi,  8cc.,  and,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  suffici- 
ently accounted  for  the  erroneous  insertion  of  the  second  Jod, 
about  or  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Targumists;  and  shown 
that  this  was  most  probably  the  reason  of  its  being  found  in  so 
many  ;MSS.  see  XI.  p.  .^6.  And  1  called  to  mind  that  D^M  of 
Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  and  D'^JDhin  of  Deut.  ii.  10,  were  different  words, 
having  distinct  signitications  in  the  two  places  mentioned;  giving 
at  the  same  time  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  true  ideal  meaning  of 
that  in  Genesis,  with  some  quotations  which  I  thought  might  be 
illustrative  of  the  subject,  in  ^^hich  1  considered  myself  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  other  Greek  translators,  and  in  some 
tiegree  by  all  who  rendered  the  word  wi/les,  without  wishing  to 
make  any  useless  animadversions  on  any  interpreter,  or  unnecessa- 
rily to  bring  forward  their  erroucoui^  suppositions :  and  finding  him, 
whom  J.  M.  justly  styles  the  '^  Prince  of  Commentators,"  "  the 
Colossus  of  Biblical  Criticism ;"  the  giant  Poole  napping  on 
his  flowery  couch  on  this  occasion,  on  his  sweet  bed  of 
Jemims,  Emims,  and  Aimims,  (all  fragrant  in  their  season  and 
place,)  I  did  not  wish  to  distui  b  his  repose.  i\nd  for  all  this,  his 
learned  brother  J.  M.  seems  greatly  otl'ended  with  M.  S.  M.,  but 
evidently  without  cause,  as  his  silence  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
exposure  of  his  friend.  But  as  J.  M.  has  thus  uselessly  brought 
forth  his  giant,  we  may  just  have  a  little  j)lay  with  him,  Mitiiout 
endeavouring  to  hurt  hun,  or  even  to  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  his 
brow.     Palniam  qui  mtruitferat. 

J.  M.  j.roceeds  ;  and  with  other  interpreters  asserts,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  Wiy  (meaning  DD^)  cannot  signify  mules,  and  at- 
tempts to  support  this  assertion  by  the  ihiee  iollowing  arguments, 
which  are  stated  in  Poole,  from  13ochart  and  others.  Inio.  Quia 
ilia  vox  nusquam  mulos  significat :  muli  autem  D^T^S   dicuntur. 

2ndo.  Non  diceretur  invenisse  nmlos  x\na,  quia  N2D,  licet  in  S.  S. 

exstet  locis  plus  400,  nusquam  significat  excogitare  quod  non  est, 
sed  repeiiie  rem  jam  eistantem.  3tio.  Probabile  est  mulornm 
usum  in  illis  locis  non  fuisse  tarn  vetnstum,  &c.  Sec.  nee  ante  Da- 
vidis  tempora,  ut  docet  Bocliartus,  leguntur  mulis  usi. 

These  arguments  1  shall  consider  in  their  order;  begging  the 
reader  to  icmember,  that  I  render  Jemim  or  leniim  as  a  proper 
name   in  the   singular  numbei,  and  consider  it  a  mule,  and  not 
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mules.  On  the  iirst  arguinent  I  observe,  that  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  M  S.  M:  that  the  word  is  no-where  else  rendered  mules, 
and  that  in  every  other  place  mules  are  called  by  different  names, 
as  he  has  fu'ly  shown  No.  XI.  p,  40.  And  he  has  ventured  to  as- 
sign ideal  meanings,  formed  according  to  received  analogies,  to 
each.  I  think  indeed  that  the  rendering  by  the  proper  name  Jemini 
or  Yemim  is  the  most  correct,  as  retaining  the  original  word,  with 
its  beautiful  ideal  meaning.  Though  as  the  Jemim  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  mule,  it  may  be  paruphrastically  rendered  the  mule. 
But  though  Uiy  be  not  rendered  males  in  any  other  place,  and 
ought  not  to  be  rendered  mules  here,  these  are  no  good  reasons 
why  it  may  not  be  rendered  Jemim,  as  a  singular  proper  name ; 
nor  why  this  Jemim  may  not  be  a  mule.  And  M.  S.  M.  has 
shown  that  this  proper  name  has  been  retained  as  a  single  indivi- 
dual by  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  and  Theodotion.  1  am  aware  that 
Bochart  adds  the  second  ■•,  and  that  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Poole 
and  others,  and  that  they  are  supported  by  the  numerous  MSS. 
mentioned  by  De  Rossi,  and  found  in  Kennicott  and  others  :  but 
having  traced  this  to  its  source  among  the  Jewish  I'argumists,  and 
finding  no  such  letter  in  the  present  text,  and  that  the  ideal  mean- 
ing agrees  in  eveiy  respect  with  the  Hebrew  context,  and  with  the 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  KIJD,  I  cannot  but  conclude 
that  Jemim,  or  Yemim,  is  the  true  literal  rendering,  and  that  this 
Jemim  is  a  mule.  The  second,  being  founded  on  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  Junius,  Piscator,  and  Versio  Belgica,  proves  no- 
thing in  favor  of  the  point  in  question,  as  their  a  item  excogitare 
must  be  wholly  rejected,  as  being  an  interpretation  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  400  instances  mentioned,  and  which  KiiD  will  not 
bear.  But  accordnig  to  the  ideal  meaning  given  by  M.  S.  M., 
Ana  found  a  ?  em  jam  exstnntem,  a  thing  already  existing,  concern- 
ing the  production  of  which  he  might,  and  most  probably  did, 
know  nothing.  Therefore  this  argument  will  be  considered  as 
rather  in  lavor  of  M,  S.  M.  The  third  argument,  that  niules 
were  probably  not  in  use  in  those  parts  at  this  early  period,  will 
readily  be  granted^  as  it  is  contended  that  the  creature  which  Ana 
found  was  the  first  mule  ever  seen  in  that  country.  Why  we  hear 
nothing  of  mules  afterwards,  until  the  days  of  David,  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine  ;  unless  we  suppose  that,  considering  the  animal 
as  a  kind  of  useless  monster,  they  immediately  put  it  to  death. 

J.  M.  now  proceeds  to  give  the  extracts  from  Poole  in  favor  of 
the  rendering  Emim  or  Giants  ;  but  being  only  supported  either  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  Hebrew  letters,  or  the  addition  and 
mutation  of  others,  and  all  at  best  but  unnecessary  suppositions, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  proving  any  thing,  however  ingenious,  however  beautiful   they 
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may  be,  Mr.  Poole,  beginning  with  Onkelos,  who  renders  giants, 
and  thus  sanctions  the  reading  in  the  plural  number,  mentions  that 
Bochart  also  renders  giunls ;  an^l  the  Samaritan  version  Einoros, 
they  being  accounted  giants  :  and  adds,  "  lllis  itaque  Jemim  iidem 
sunt  qui  Eniim,  quorum  nomen  Hebraei  vel  cumjod  D''D^^i  scri- 
buht,  vel  Q''DK  sine  Jod.      Prius  si  sequamur,  dicendun),  in  D"'D'' 

excidisse  K,"  of  which  he  gives  some  good  examples;  adding, 
"  At  si  sequamur  posterius,  Wf2'^_  erit  pro  W^Di^, ''  et  2^  permutatis  :" 

and  he  notices  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  text.  But  as  we  can- 
not follow  any  of  these  opinions,  they  being  contrary  to  Scripture, 
and  having  alarmed  the  Giant  by  showing  him  this  one  smooth 
stone  called  Veritas  Scripta,  we  may  now  permit  him  to  retire  to 
his  couch,  x\nd  having  found  a  most  beautiful  ideal  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  text,  agreeing  in  every 
respect  with  the  context,  we  are  not  warranted  in  seeking  for,  or 
forming  a  new  word.  Hence,  "  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  islis  candi- 
dus  imperii;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum."  One  word  more  with  my 
friend  J.  M.  Amice  J.  M.  me  graviter  reprehendisti ;  sed  im- 
mcrito.  Male  dixisti,  imprudenter  risisti :  sed  vale,  amice  obser- 
vatissime ;  tac  apud  te  sis  ;  et  sint  tibi  omnia  bona.  Amicus  Bo- 
chart us,  amicus  Polus,  Kennicottus  et  De  IJossi,  cum  interpreta- 
tiombus  et  collationibus  :  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas  Scripta.  Itaque 
semper  memento,  hie  DQ'',  non  Wty,  non  Q'QJ^,  nee  Q^O"'i<  esse: 
nouKiiique  singulare,  nee  plurale ;  ut  docent  LXX.,  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotioqiie,  nee  non 

15.  Nov.   1813.  M.S.  M. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  No.  XIII.  at  p.  11 6,  I  have  contended  for  the  originality  of  the 
I'.gyptian  Language  by  contirniing  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Moses 
("J/07/.sf/*;  as  given  by  Josephus,  who  expressly  derives  it  from  that 
tongue,  and  not  like  Bochart,  from  Hebrew ;  and  I  added,  that  many 
other  similar  examples  may  be  pointed  out,  in  which  ancient  names  of 
common  objects,  may  with  more  plausibility  be  derived,  even  still, 
from  the  Egyptian,  through  the  assistance  of  ancient  Egy])tian  words 
preserved,  in  the  modern  Coptic,  than  from  Hebrew,  or  any  other  lan- 
guage.    I  will  therefore  at  present  mention  some  such  other  names. 
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more  especially  as  their  derivation  has  been  altogctlier  omitted  by 
Mr.  Barker,  in  his  late  collection  of  quotations  from  the  ancients, 
relative  to  their  names  for  Cotton  and  Silk.  The  learned  Gorman, 
Ilrinold  Forster,  had  indeed  anticipated  this  subject,  in  his  Tract,  Dc 
By.'iso  Anfiqnomm,  London,  1747,  yet  not,  as  I  conceive,  in  all  cases 
according  to  truth  and  probability.  In  that  Tract  he  had  also  antici- 
pated Mr.  Barker  in  collecting  together  a  variety  of  passages  from 
ancient  authors  on  the  above  subjects  ;  yet  neither  Mr.  Barker  nor 
Dr.  Vincent  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  that  Tract  of  Forster, 
in  which  they  would  have  found  much  information  that  both  of  them 
have  omitted,  and  in  particular,  that  very  passage  of  Aristotle  quoted 
at  p.  12,  which  Dr.  Vincent,  at  p.  32,  No.  XIII.  allows  that  he  had 
not  before  noticed  with  sufHcient  attention.  Forster,  moreover,  has 
there  made  inquiries  concerning  another  subject,  which  has  been 
rdso  altogether  omitted  in  the  above  later  papers  of  these  Corres- 
pondents, that  is,  concerning  the  etymology  of  the  names  in  use 
among  the  ancients  for  Cotton  and  Silk,  and  the  languages  whence 
they  were  derived,  which  he  there  shows  not  to  have  been  from 
Hebrew,  as  many  had  supposed,  but  from  ancient  Egyptian  words, 
which  are  still  subsisting  in  the  modern  Coptic  of  that  country. 
•'  Credo  fore  quosdaui  objecturos,  quod  originem  vocis  Burcro;  ex 
Egyptia  potissimum  lingua  hivestigaverim,  cum  Ebra;i  gens  antiquis- 
sima,  et  sacer  codex  complexus  historicos  longe  antiquissimos  fideque 
dignissinios,  jam  habcant  iJ^l  vcl  ^^J,,  bi/tz,  unde  Gracca  vox  ^vcrcro; 
facillime  o;iginem  traxisse  vidoatur.  Sed  mihi  Veritas  in  omnibus 
placet,  si  igilur  hie  nova  protuli,  id  non  ex  novandi  verum  ex  veritatis 
studio  protluxisse  sincere  fateor.  Haec  praifatus,  imprimis  observabo 
ex  loco  Genes.  42.  23,  linguam  Ebraeorum  jam  tempore  Joseph!  ab 
Jilgijptia  prorms  Jiiisse  distinctani,  ideoque  non  mirum,  si  Hebrisi  cum 
re  simul  noinen  ab  /Egyptiis  acceperint  JBi/ssi;  eo  enim  tempore  Egyptus 
erat  regnaju  tlorentissinium  scientiis,  agricultura,  conimerciis,  Icgibus 
et  artibus.  Hebrcei  vero  nomades,  nuUis  scientiis,  artibus,  legibusque 
imbuti — Et  vestes  sine  dubio  sibi  ex  pellibus  et  lana  ovilla  vel  ca- 
prarum  rudi  arte  coniparabant ;  ha^c  diversitas  demonstrabit  Ebraeos 
Byssi  culturam  et  nomen  ignorasse  donee  tandem  in  j3igypto  rationeni 
tractandi  Byssum  una  cum  nomine  edocti  fuerint.^'  p.  51,  cl^c. — Hoc 
non  solum  his  vocibus  Sfiesh  (WU!)  et  Bi/tz  ("^y)  sed  et  pluribus  aliis  ad 
rem  vestiariam  spectantibus  accidisse  persuasuni  mihi  est."  p.  56. 

But  when  he  proceeds  to  assign  the  Egyptian  derivations  of  the 
above  and  other  words,  although  he  is  always  ingenious,  yet  they  seenr 
to  be  rather  too  subtle  and  far-fetched  to  give  one  perfect  satisfaction, 
especially  when  other  derivations  lie  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  more 
obvious  to  common  apprehension,  wliicb,  therefore,  I  will  endeavour 
to  point  out;  and  while  I  omit  those  of  Forster,  yet  I  allow  them  to 
contain  us^'.ful  hints,  and  that  1  only  build  upon  his  foundations,  but 
raise  a  fabric  something  different  from  what  he  has  done,  tending 
however  to  the  same  object  of  proving  Egypt  to  have  given  origin  to 
all  those  names,  by  their  being  originally  significant  in  that  language, 
before  they  were  used  as  proper  ;]ames,  and  significant  moreover  of 
some  conspicuous  properties  of  the  objects  to  which  those  proper  names 
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have  been  assigned:  whereas  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  they  have 
no  signification  whatever,  except  as  rinintelligible  words  to  denote 
foreign  objects. 

Now  one  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  circumstances  relative  to 
Cotton  (Byssus)  is,  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  call  li  lana  xulina 
or  lignea  and  sometimes  even  by  the  very  name  of  ^JAoy.  Ihis  it  wa? 
by  which  they  always  distinguisiied  h>/xsus  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  the 
linen  of  flax,  or  the  silk  of  worms.  They  might  indeed  arrive  at  their 
knowledge  of  cotton  being  the  produce  of  shrubs  of  wood,  by  the 
information  of  travellers  who  had  seen  it  grow  ;  but  they  might  also 
have  formed  the  above  expression  for  it  merely  from  the  very  name  itself 
of  Bysms,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  means  Ligmtm  in  Coptic;  and  the 
above  sense  of  this  appellation  might  have  been  transmitted  to  foreigners 
along  with  the  name  and  material  itself,  so  as  to  be  called  ^iXiva.  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because  they  heard  that  it  was  called  in 
Egypt,  from  whence  they  obtained  it,  by  a  name  whi(h  signified 
Lignum  (Boos).  Bm  and  B^  still  mean  Puhov  in  Coptic,  (Woide  Lex.  13) 
but  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egvjvt  the  long  Coptic  w  is  pronounced 
more  like  our  double  oo,  in  Boot,  and  thus  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Greek  y.  Boos  is  indeed  no  longer  now  in  Coptic  Ihe  name  for 
Bvcrtroc,  but  there  are  still  such  remains  of  the  word  extant,  as  show  it 
to  have  been  current  in  former  ages  in  that  sense  ;  and  even  the  present 
current  word  in  Co))tic  for  Bi/ssus  means  the  very  same,  viz.  ^vXov,  and  is 
as  frequent  in  the  Hebrew  of  Scripture  in  that  sense  as  B?/fz  is,  i.  e.  2?Jjr, 
Shesh,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  but  ought  rather  to  be  Sheshe, 
for  Tche,  Tchen,  Tiheen,  and  Tchetchen  are  still  names  for  Lignum  in 
Coptic,  and  in  as  current  use  as  j6w  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
letter  s  Tchens  still  in  Coptic  means  Byssus.  So  that  of  the  two  names 
of  that  material  Cotton,  employed  in  Egypt  in  the  must  ancient  times, 
and  carried  by  the  Hebrews  from  Egy}>t  into  Syria,  Tchens  derived 
from  one  of  them  is  still  in  use,  and  of  the  other,  Boos,  there  are  such 
remains  still  current  as  prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  in  use  to  mean 
Cotton,  and  thus  apparently  to  have  given  origin  to  tjie  Greek  ^ucrcoc, 
as  well  as  to  the  Hebrew  Bytz.  For  Tchens,  Cotton,  (UjeHC) 
see  Woide,  p.  126.  and  for  its  root  IIJG,  Lignian,  p.  \'2o  ;  both  of 
them  often  occur  in  the  Coptic  translation  of  Scripture  in  those  senses, 
as  at  other  times  do  UjGE,  and  UjipHH,  a"«J  UJHH  '"  Suidic. 
Thus,  Tchen-Siphi  is  the  name  in  St.  John  for  Cedar-wood,  and  lUG 
H*CiXA.OA.I  nieans  Lignum  vitis,  in  Cantic.  Azarioe,  v.  27.  The 
same  word  for  Lignum,  with  a  duplication  of  the  first  letter   JJ] 

occurs  often  in  Scripture,  (Woide,  139,)  ^sud  it  was  this  Egyptian 
practice  of  a  duplication  of  that  first  letter,  which  I  presume  to  have 
given  origin  to  the  Hebrew  word  lyiy,  Shesh,  as  it  is  pronounced  com- 
monly, but  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  copied  from  the  above 
duplication  in  IIJllJHH  therefore  ought  to  be  pronounced  Tchcfchc^ 
the  vowel  e  being  subjoined  to  each  consonant.  Forster  affirms,  that 
"  wherever  Schesk  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  B-Ja-a-o^  in  the  Septuagint, 
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there  ihe  Coptic  always  has  Tchens,  (UJGHC,)"  P-  47.  whence  he 
concludes  that  Schesh  in  Hebrew  always  meant  Byssus,  although  the 
later  Jews  do  indeed  render  it  by  linvm,  yet  erroneously,  he  says  ;  and 
indeed  the  Greeks  themselves  often  give  the  name  linum  to  byssus  through 
a  similar  inaccuracy  of  expression.  But  the  Coptic  has  a  very  different 
word  for  linum,  viz.  iau,  (J.'JX'Y,^  i'^  Hebrew  had ;  but  observe  that 
in  Forster  the  word  lUGH  is  hi  one  place,  by  an  error  of  the  press, 
not  noticed  among  the  errata,  changed  into  UJIUH,  which  latter  has 
a  very  different  sense.  He  observes  also,  that  "  Ebreei  in  primis  sua? 
reipublicse  temporibus  usi  fuerint  voce  Scliesh ;  at  post  Salomonis 
tempora  vocem  Bytz  usurparunt,  quarum  utraque  ex  mea  senteutia  ab 
Mgyptia  lingua  originem  habet."  p.  49.  Whether  this  remark  is  sup- 
ported sufficiently  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  not,  yet  his  subsequent 
conclusion  seems  to  be  true,  "  quod  byssum  Egyptiorura  primis  tem- 
poribus jam  fuisse  arboream  ;  Egyptii  enini  certe  ideo  hoc  nomen 
bysso  dedere,  quia  turn  temporis,  quum  apud  ipsos  primum  inventa 
fuisset  byssus,  non  aliud  ejus  genus  ipsis  innotuerat  nisi  arboream  vel 
lanam  xi/linam."  lliat  Cotton  was  very  early  known  in  Egypt,  and 
the  names  of  it  invented  there,  does  indeed  seem  to  follow,  but  I  see 
no  evidence  for  concluding  which  were  the  most  ancient,  woollen,  linen, 
or  cotton  fabrics ;  the  circumstances,  however,  of  both  names  for 
cotton  being  significative  of  themselves,  and  both  having  the  same 
original  sense  of  wood,  and  that  sense  denoting  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  material,  which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  fabrics  for  the  same 
uses,  prove  very  strongly  that  they  had  their  origin  in  Egypt,  and  were 
primzeval  names  there,  which  both  Hebrews  and  Greeks  only  borrowed 
from  them  afterwards,  as  foreign  proper  names,  of  the  original  meaning 
of  which  they  had  in  general  no  knowledge,  except  possibly  some  few 
of  the  etymologists  of  ancient  ages,  in  Greece  and  Palestine,  who 
taught  the  rest  to  explain  the  words  Bytz  and  Tche  Tche  by  ^vXov, 
merely  because  they  found  this  to  be  the  sense  of  those  words  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of  their  own,  that 
cotton  was  produced  from  shrubs  of  wood. 

Beside  the  above  word  in  Coptic  (Tchens)  for  byssus,  there  is  pre- 
served also  in  that  scriptural  translation  the  word  Tchentoo,  by  which 
is  expressed  Sindon,  wherever  this  latter  word  occurs  in  the  Septuagiut, 
and  which  Forster  notices  as  being  formed  from  the  Egyptian  word 
lyGHT*!!!,  but  I  believe,  that  the  word  occurs  only  in  the  New 
Testament.  Now  if  Isidorus  has  rightly  explained  the  nature  of  a 
Sindon  it  was  a  kind  of  large  shawl,  which  women  threw  over  their 
shoulders,  "  Anaboladiura  amictorium  lineum  foeminarum,  quo  humeri 
operiuntur,  quod  Grieci  et  Latiui  sindonem  appellant."  ig.  25.  Pollux 
and  most  other  Greeks  erroneously  give  the  name  of  linum,  like  Isi- 
dorus,  to  byssus,  for  that  a  Sindon  was  made  of  cotton  the  word 
for  it  in  Coptic  Tchentoo  sufficiently  shows,  and  that  it  was  formed 
from  this  word,  not  as  Reland  supposed  from  Und,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  brought  from  India.  Dissert.  6.  213.  rw  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  toi,  which  means  pars,  and  portio,  (Woid^   105.)  therefore 
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Tchentoo  is  literally  a  piece  of  cotton.     In  Zephtn.  1.  8.  the  same 
word  occurs  in  its  proper  frrm  Tchens  tot  hiotou  (byssi  portione  indu- 
ti)  in  the  Septuagiut  it  is  tnly  cloathed  with  a  foreign  vestment,  which 
the  Coptic  translator  has  rendered  with  a  piece  of  cotton  (IIJGHC 
TO  I    8)  I  III  TOT).    The  same  word  Tchentoo  abbreviated  oc- 
curs on  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  is  there  spelt  in 
Greek  letters  *%£vt,  which  Mr.  Weston  in  a  note  on  this  word    in  the 
last  volume  of  Archceologia  conceived  to  be  a  Greek  name  for  Mer- 
cury, but  it  is  clearly  enough  the  Egyptian  name  ot  a  diadem  of  cot- 
ion,  which  the  Egyptian  kings  bound    about  their  heads  when  they 
were  enthroned,  and  corrupted  in  Greek  letters  from  in  yjvTOj  the  Sin- 
don   of  cotton  ;  the  Copts  even  still  pronounce  a  r  like"  S,   hence  the 
Greeks  changed   the  Egyptian  word  into   Sindon  Tchendo  a  piece  of 
cotton.     Not  only  the  Egyptian  priests  wore  cotton,  but  also  with  this 
they  made  vestments  for  their  gods,  and  kings,  who  were  always  dei- 
fied, and  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  covering  and  pure.  (Ka9afa.) 
Here  we  find  also  another  example  of  the  Egyptian  article  ph'  being  ex-' 
pressed  by  a  \|/  in  Greek  just  as  in  the  name  of  Joseph  in  the  Septuagint, 
4/ovrinstead  of  ph'hont  the  priest.  This  inscription  was  made  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  bible,  which  shows  the  word 
Tchens  for  cotton  not  to  have  been  a  new  word  introduced  by  the 
later  Copts,  but  to  have  been  of  high  antiquity,  and  a  true  name  for 
it  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  also  an  original  word  quite  dissimilar 
from  all  other  languages,  except  those  which  Iia;!  borrowed  the  name 
from   Egypt,  as  apparently  hud  done  the  Hebrews  also  by  their  word 
Schesh  or  rather  Tchetche,  for  Tche  as  well  as  Tcheen  means   wood. 
How  the  first  letter  Ich  (Uj^  tame  to  be  duplicated,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  form  any  conjectures. 

But  beside  this  name  for  cotton,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  gave  it, 
their  other  name  of  (dm^,  wliich  equally  means  wood,  not  only  appears 
from  the  Hebrew  word  bi/tz  and  the  greek  Bu<Tcros,  both  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  boo,  wood,  but  there  are  also  still  remains  of  the  name 
preserved  in  the  Coptic  word  h'boos  a  garment,  probably  formerly 
made  of  cotton,  the  name  of  the  material  being  transferred  to  the 
garment  made  of  it.  In  ^'HlllC  vestimentmn,  the  first  syllable 
heb  may  have  been  formed  from  hebs,  which  means  operire,  to  which 
seems  to  be  added  boos,  the  name  for  cotton,  and  thus  was  formed  he- 
boos  a  cotton  garment  (Woide  lo'2.)  and  it  is  observable,  that  where 
this  word  occurs  thrice  in  St.  John  20.  ver.  5,  6",  7-  the  Greek  has 
oSovia, ;  concerning  which  word  Forster  says,  "  Othonia  ex  India  fue- 
runt  pelita,  ergo  non  nisi  Ti/lina  fuere."  p.  11.  In  this  case  an  s  has 
been  added  to  boo  in  order  to  distinguish  BlUC  ^he  manufacture 
from  l^m  the  material,  just  as  in  Tchens  we  saw  before,  that  an  s 
was  subjoined  to  distinguish  cotton  (UfGHC)  from  U[GH  ^^^ood. 
It  appears  hence,  that  although  HIUC  is  now  lost  out  of  the  Coptic 
in  the  ancient  sense  ©f  cotton,  yet  there  is  still  a  relic  of  it  remaining 
in  the  name  of  a  cotton  garment  (^HUIC).  sufficient  to  show  that 
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it  did  formerly  eiist  in  the  Egyptiau  tongue,  the  place  of  which  Is 
now  sujiplied  altogether  by  that  other  Egyptian  name  for  wood  and 
cotton,  Tckciif.  Roland  seems  to  confound  bad  and  hytz  in  Hebrew, 
as  if  they  vvciC  the  same  word,  others  mention  the  hitter  as  a  mere 
Chaldee  word,  but  Forster,  as  noticed  above,  conceives  bi/tz  to  be 
first  introduced  into  Hebrew  after  connections  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Chaldeans  and  Persians,  because  Tchesh  is  only  used  in  scripture  be- 
fore, yet  as  bad  is  also  found  in  Hebrew  as  early  as  in  Exodus  2S.  42. 
this  proves  the  Iwo  words  to  have  been  totally  different  ;  and  also  con- 
firms the  3nti(}uity  of  the  Coptic  word'  Tehens,  and  accounts  still  bet- 
ter for  bi/tz  being  not  now  found  in  Coptic ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing 
to  my  reasoning,  if  bi/tx  was  first  borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  from  ihem  or  the  Persians  came  to  the  Greeks,  who  per- 
haps themselves  subjoined  the  second  syllable  a-og,  as  they  often  did  to 
other  foreign  words  in  their  terminations.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it 
appears  from  these  examples  still  farther,  that  the  Egyptian  was  an 
original  language,  and,  moreover,  that  much  of  that  ancient  original 
language  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Coptic,  which  also  supplies 
us  witli  the  roots  of  these  Oriental  names,  as  being  still  significant  of 
themselves  in  Coptic,  while  they  have  only  a  secondary  and  adventi- 
tious meaning  in  all  other  languages,  to  express  the  proper  names  of 
particular  objects  and  nothing  else.  In  Per^^ian  and  Arabic  the  name 
of  baz  does  not  seem  appropriated  either  to  linen  or  cotton,  it  is 
therefore,  doubtful,  whether  it  be  most  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
bad  or  bi/tz. 


LOCI  QUIDJM  LUCIJNI  EMENDATI  JTQUE 
EXPLJNJTI: 

A  JOANNE  SEAGER,  A.B. 

EICKNOE.      WALLLE;    IN     COMITATU     MONUMETHliE, 
EEC  TORE. 

No.  II. 


C^HARON,  sive   Contcmplantes.    pag.   507-    u>jC  r^v   re  ^uKxov, 

T^v  re  ^QVcrov  avaSrjf,  ahXoig  jU-ey  ttots  x.TYifji,ci  xa)  e^fj^ctiov  e(rYj  avareSriJtwf, 
<Pcuxsv(nVy  rj  BoiojTolg,  yj  AbK^oIc  aurolc,  v^  nvi  rvguvvco  jj  kYjijTr,-  tw  SI 
$'3co  iKlyov  [jAxzi  Tuiv  Q-m  •^pv(TOT:oiS)v.  In  Edit.  Salmur.  legitur  yi  nvt 
Tvpocvvw  A>5(rT>5 — recte,  ut  mea  ferl  opinio,  Substantivo  ssepe  con- 
jungitur  substantivum  aliud  loco  adjectivi,  ut  OAEQFOX  FPAM- 
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ilATET^,  Demosth.  De  Corona  p.  79-  edit.  Foulkes  et  Friend. 
— Sic  :  T7iihi  tramn  Jigura  Sit  reliqna  ;  ast  illi  trsmat  omento 
POP  A    FENTER'^  Persius  vi.  74. 

Thus  in  successive  course  the  vunutes  run, 

And  urge  their  PREDECESSOR  MINUTEf^  on. 

Dr) den's  Translation  of  OvicVs  Met.  b.  15. 

lectori  docto  sexcenta  ejusmodi  occurrent.  Erat  Tvqctvvo;  Kr.<rTY,g 
Dionysius  ;  qui  (ut  verbis  utar  Ciceronis)  cum  fanunt  Prose/pinoi 
Locris  expilavisset,  navigabat  Syracusas :  isque  cum  secmidissimo 
vento  cursurn  teneret,  ridens :  T  idetisne,  inqnit,  amici,  qunm  bona 
a  diis  inimortalihus  nuvis,citio  sacriles:is  detur'^  Atque  homo  a cu- 
lus,  cum  bene  p/aneque  percepisset,  in  eadem  senteniui  perseve- 
rabat :  qui,  cum  ud  Peloponnesum  classetn  appulisset,  et  in  faniim 
venissei  Jovis  Oli/mpii,  aureum  ei  detraxit  amiculum,  grandi  pon- 
dere,  quo  Jovem  orruirat  ex  manubiis  Carthaginiensium  tyrannus 
Gelo  :  atque  in  eo  etiam  cavillatus  est,  astate  grave  esse  aureum 
amiculum,  hieme  frigidum  :  eique  laneum  pallium  injecit,  ciim  id 
esse  act  omne  anni  tempus  diceret :  idemque  ALsculapii  EpidauH 
harbam  auream  demi  Jussit.  ]\eque  enim  couvenire,  barbaturn 
esse  fdium,  cum  in  omnibus  funis  pater  imberbis  esset.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  111.  c.  34.  rvpctwoc  Avjctt^c  erat  Sylla  :  eTrei  §=  x«i  ;^py,aaT«;y 
eSs*  TToWwv  TTQOg  Tov  TToAf^aov,  IxiVcj  ra  t»;j  '£XAa8o;  ujuKx'  to~jto 
ftev  1^  ' Etti^uvhov,  tovto  le  1^  'OAyjU-Tria,-,  t«  xci}.?Kiarru.  xx)  -ttoXuts- 
KsTTXTU  Twv  uva.^Yiif.u.TOJV  [xsTa.7re[XTT0ix=vog.  iyoa-^/s  hi  xa\  role  \Aij.(^ix- 
Tuoa-iv  eJf  AEA^POT^j  oti  tx  ^gr}[J,a.Tcx.  toO  0=oD  ^'zKnov  shaci  (fors 
Sir))  KOfJiKT^riVon  'Trghg  olutov.  r^  ya.q  i^vXa^siV  ix<Tfsi\s<rTspov,  r;  xx)  utto- 
^pr^<rafx.evog,  octtoIuxtsiv  ovx  eAarrc;.  xa)  tuiv  flhuiv  UTria-TeiXs  Kx^rj 
rov  fPwxix,  KsXcV(Txg  (ttxSixco  TragxXa^fiv  £KX<rTOV.  6  'Os  Kxfi;  ^>if  /Xiv 
sJj  As\(^ov:,  wKVSi  ds  Toiv  Uguiv  Qiyiiv,  xx)  ttcKKx,  txv  'Au,:pixTvovMv 
vagovTVJVy  u7ti6xxq'J<Ts  t^v  avayxrjy,  hioov  8;  <pa7X0VT«;v  axoOo"«<  <^5:y- 
yoff-snis  TYjs  h  rol:  xvxxtoqoic  xiSxpx:,   zIte  7ncrT£vo"«j,  s'/ts  tov  2,''jXXxv 

^OVXoiJ^eVOC      BfJ,Bx?StV     sU     tcl^tdxijMOviuV,     aTTSTTSlAr     Ttphg     OiUTOy.        6     8= 

cxuiTTTUV  avTiyQX'^s,  ^«yju.a^eiv  tov  Kx^iv,  ei  jw.^  <TVjlY,fTiv  cri  yjxlgovTog  o6 
^xXsTTxlvovTOg  t'lr,  to  aSeiv.  oTctts  Quopo'JVTX  Ax,a/3ai/=*v  IxiXsuasv,  wg 
rjZoj/.iv'iu  Tcu  Sbou  kx)  S»5ovTOf. — 

Tv^xvvog  Xr,(rTr;g,  illud  Thomsoni,  quod  ad  sensuin  attinet  baud 
absiniile,  in  memoriam  reducit : 

Disdainful  of  Campania^ s  gentle  plains, 
And  allihe  green  delights  Ausonia  pours  ; 
When  for  them  she  must  bend  the  servile  knee, 
Andfamiing  take  the  SPLENDID  ROBBER'S  boon. 

Summer  v.  938. 

Charon,  sive  Conternplantes,  pag.  510.  Videtur  scriptum 
fuisse  :  eOyc,  w  KXwGo'i,  yevvixcug  xx)  xotov:  avacxoAoVi^s,  cS  ^sXThr^, 
>:a»  Tx:  xe^xXxc  xltOTi^vs,  wc  sl^wcrjy  avSgc/UTTOi  oytbc. 
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De  SacrificHS.  pag-  5Q.Q.  Itts)  S'  aTra.^  too  'ATToXXoDVOi  sjav^(r- 
6yjv,  ^ouXoi^ai  xai  ruXXa  sIttsIv,  a.  %tqi  avrav  o\  (roi^oi  twv  dvSgojTroov 
XByovciV  06^  o<TU7tspi  rohc  sgcoTug  l^v(rTV^Y}crsVy  ov^s  tov  '  jTaxivflou  TOV<povov, 
ouds  TTjC  AafvYi^  TYjV  UTTSpo^locv,  ciXX'  OTi  >ici)  xtxrtx.^iKCiO'dBig  Itti  tm  tcuv 
Kvx.Xd}7TMV  ^otvotrcp,  xu^,ocrrpa.xiiT^s\c,  dioi  tovto  =x  tov  ovguvov  x«T:7rejU-;p5rj 
eg  yyy-,  ikv^QooTrlvyj  "^C/fiua.y.^vog  rij  t^XV'  ^"^^  ^^  ''^'  f^i^TSUtrev  Iv  OsTraXiu 
TTOtg'  'AdfXYjTM,  xa»  Iv  <P^vyia.  Tiaqoi.  /laOjU-gSovTi.  Legi  debet  :  ore  ^/tT 
xol\  s^vjtsuctsv  Iv  0sTTaXlx — Quo  quidem  tempore,  Sfc. 

De  SACRiFlcns.  p.  559.  ^o-t^  ^^  0  "Atti;  10  aysXijf  fisoc,  Itj  tm 
TTPOTspcu  ysigoTOvouiJjSVOg,  ttoXv  xoiXXicuv  xai  crsixvoTsgog  toov  ISjcotcov 
fioaov.     Scribendum  puto  :   hiri  too  TIPflTEIfli  ^stpoTOvovix,svog. 

VlTARUM  AUCTIO.  p.  544.  Fortc :  ttpo:  S;  toTct^stj,  toIo-iv 
slpYjfj,svoi(ri,   Kol  (TSMVTOVy    sva  ^ox.eovTix.,  aXXov  opsoixsvov  x«i  uXXov   bovto, 

VlTARUM  AUCTIO.  p.  551.  vaiJTi\g  I'  av  »Vwj,  y]  XT^TTCiOf/og,  Iv 
xaigcp  ysvoio.  Male  vertitur  h  KuigcJo  Opporiioie,  cum  valeat 
XJtilis.  Vid.  Staph.  Thesaur.  JLing.  Gicec.  torn.  ii.  10.  G.-— 
Euripid.  Troad. 

>j  TO~j  "KOLTgog  Ss  cr'  euysvej'  a-KOX-Tsviiy 

r\  Tola-iv  aXXoig  ylvsTcn  a-wTYjota.' 

TO  ^  Io-OAov  ovk  EIS  KAIPUN  ijXH  <roi  ttxtooc. 

VlTARUM  AUCTIO.  p.  558.  Epicuius,  Mercurii  piaecoiiis  voci 
subjectus,  mercatori  cuidam  addicitur.  Egfx,.  Tig  oovslTai  tovtov  ; — 

Ayo.  Tig  i]  ti[/,yj  ;  Eg[Jt,.  Am  [/,val.  Ayo.  AoL[ji(5xvc.  to  8s:ya  85 
ovag  iSo),  tiVj  %a''p»  t(Zv  sWjaaTWV.  Epjx.  to.  yX'jxea.  (rnsiTon,  xou 
{/.sXiTM^Y)  xa)  ^aXiCTTCi  rac  \(T')(a.'ii(xg. 

To  SsTva  Ss  quid  sihi  ve/int,  nondum  plane  adsequor,  ait  Gesne- 
ru9. — To  hlvu  interjectio  est,  qua  utebautur,  quum  subito  in  men- 
tem  venisset  aliquid^  cujus  oblivisci  periculosuni,  vel  certe  incom- 
nioduni,  fuisset.  TO  AEINA  fji^evTor — ju-ij  A«M,jS«i/sT«Jcrav  outoi  to 
Sixacrxijcov.  (ita  interpungendum.)  Lucian.  Bis  Accusatus  p.  822. 
ttXyjv  {TO  AEINA)  oga,  w  Avala,  [jt,Yj  tjv»  s'ln^g  to  -Trsp)  Trig  xo'joojj. 
Lucian  Dial.  Meretr.  p.  745.  edit.  Salmur. — kuItoi,  TO  AEINA, 
•^luUg  s(TT  h^OKTTsa.  /Vristoph.  Lysistr.  921. — arap,  TO  AEINA, 
leitg  sTTuvuKgova-ai  'naXiV.  Aristoph.  Aves  648. —  Sic  distinguendum 
est  igitnr  :  to  SsTva  Se'  ottcoc  '8w  tjV*  yo-lgzi  tmv  gSso"jW.aTa)v. 

VlTARUM  AUCTIO.  p.  5fi4.  Enieiidandum  :  bpag  8s  IriToi.  xa« 
TOV  (TvXXoyiorfxov,  ottoIcc  <^Yj(riv' — jEj  tov  TrpuiTOv  tokov  X^^stoii,  xa)  tov 
SsuTepov  etXXa.  fx,r}V  tov  ttpcotov  Xyj^stui.  kgct  xa)  TOV^svTsgov. 

VlTAR.  AUCT.  p.  5f)5.  Xgua-iTTTrog.  MavSuvsig'  06  yug  s[ji.avTOv 
tivBKo,  Xafx^avco,  tov  Ss  hihovTOg  avTOv  ^agiv.  Ittsj  yap  eo'Tiv  6  [xiv  Tig 
sx'^VTYjg,  6  8=  TiSgisxTiKog,  ejJt,oivTOV  ju-ev  acrxw  shcti  TrsgnKTixov,  tov  8s 
jtx.a6>]T^v  hy.^uTYiv.  Ayo.  Kca  /x^v  tovvuvtIov  e(prjg,TOV  vsov  jaev  slvcn  'Ksgisx- 
Ttnov,  (Te  8e,  TOV  ju,o'v&v  irXoucriOV,  hx^uTtiv.  Restituo.  Ayo.  Koi)  /x:^v 
TOWvavTJOV  EXPHN'  tov  veov  [xsv  slvat  TrsgisKjiKOV,  ere  8s,  tov  jxoVov 
•nXoixTiov,  ixyyT'tiV. 
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VlTAR.  AUCT.  p.  568.  Ayo.  'AKKa.  t/  itoj  to  rsKoc  Tr^g  e7TKTT<x<rei05 ; 
«^»Xocr.  {Fluppciivsios)  'H  ufxx^lx,  xa»  to  jaiijrs  axoJiiv,  p,>5T£  opuv.  Ayo. 
OuKovv  KCi)  xio^o;  ufjiocy  xat  Tu<pXo},  slvott  Xsyng.  JLegendum  pulo  : 
Ouxoiiv  Kcii  xwfoj  «^aa  xa.)  rix^Xog,  shut  SEAEIS. 

PlSCATOE,  sen  REVIVISCENTES.  p.  586. — (^>ijU,ai  yap  i^jU-Tv 
tirjyysXXov  olm  'iXsysv,  EIIlflN  sg  to.  7iXr,$yj,  xa&'  rijxuiv. 

PiscATou,  sen  Reviviscentes.  p.  591.  Ehv  ijju-eTj  ju,£v  u/xTv  xat 
8^  Kadrjixs^a,  sroif/^oi  axovsiv  tu/v  Xoyc/jv — Probani  lectioiiem  perperam 
solicitavit  MarciliuB  ;  cui  astipulatus  est  Solamis.  Ku)  jarjv  /at)S' 
exsivo  ys  u^ig,  a,  av^geg  'A5jjva;oj,  XocvQuvstm,  ot<  tmv  aW^la-Toov  kcTTi, 
TTXvrag  avSguTTOvg  I5=lv  xa.)  a.xou(Tixt  rug  jJih  (yufxpogoig,  alg  Si'  uj«,aj 
e^gr/TavTO  ol  avdgeg  ovTot,  -kolvto.  tov  ^povov  xuqla.g  auTolg  ysyivYifLsvag, 
Taj  2=  dcopiug,  (xg  uvt)  tovtuiv  sXtx^ov  nap'  vixmv,  KAI  AH  AsAv/xsvaj. 
Demosthenes,  contra  Leptinem. — 'Ev  <Z  l\  tociito.  epovXz'jovTO, 
KAI  AH  j3x(nXzvg,  7raga/X:«4/ajasvoj  clg  to  ocvto  cr^Yjjj,ci,  xxTS(rTr}(Tev 
havTieiv  tyjv  (^kx%yya. — Xenoph.  Anab.  Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  ^  7.  Vid- 
endus  Hutchinsonus  ad  hiinc  locum,  et  Toupius  ad  Longinum 
sect.  XVI. 

PisCATOR,seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  598.  TaiJTa  \iXv,  cotrTsp  elxo;  ^v, 
a7r£(p'jyov  It*  t\  to.  tol,  w  ^jAocro^i'a,  xaXa  cupju,i^(raj,  ij^iovv  OTToaov  in 
fA.Oi  Xoivov  TCW  /3joy,  xci$u7r=g  ex  ^ocXrjg  xu\  xXv^oovog  eg  evhov  nva. 
Xi[j,eva  s(nrXev(Tixg,  utto  cro)  a-xETroixevoc,  xciTuj3iMvcii.  Cum  menda  tarn 
manifesta  sit,  miror  nen)iuem  adhuc  restituisse  OPMHUAS. 

PiscATOR,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  (JOO.  01  yap  av^gcoiroi,  et 
Tiva  TOiiTcov  swgcov,  TTovripov,  ri  a<r^rjjxov,  r)  aasXysg  ti,  iTriTTjScuovTa,    oux 

tTTiV     0(TTig     OU     <ftXoa-0<t:luV      aVTTjV       rjTlUTO,       Xx)      TOV     XpUdiTTTTOV     g'JSuf, 

>j  nXaToiva,  yj  HuQayogav,  >;  oto'j  uutov  eTrctvUjaov  6  '^tuiJ.upTavcuv  exmog 
fTTOielTo,  xa)  ou  Tovg  Xoyoug  sttohWo.  Conjicit  Brodaeus  xa)  ou 
Toug  Xoyovg  TtqoueTTouho  ;  Jacobus  Gronovius  enovt'iTo.  Quid  si  le- 
gamus  xa)  ov  Toug  Xoyovg  EMIMEITO? 

PiscATOR  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  609-  Ba^oti.  wg  itXriprig  fxh  ij 
avohg  wdj^OjtAsvcov,  Ittjj  Tag  8'Jo  ixvag  cuj  ^xourav  ixovov.  Mihi  placeret : 
ivs)  Tag  8yo  ixvag  EISHKOT^AN  y,6vov. 

PisCATOK,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  6l8.  xatTot  yeXolog  FE  elfj,t 
dvayxa^wv  Ip^fluv  XaXelv.      Ita  scribendum. 

PiscATOR,  sou  Reviviscentes.  p.  6l9-  jt^^  xa«  t»  a-oi,  oIov  ntoXXol 
SKTiv,  oi^TjTat,  dTToa-TracagTo  •^gvclov  xa)  to  ayxKTTQOv.  Forsitan 
OIOI  TToXXol  eicTJv. 
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\  CONJECTURA 

In  locum  Dialogi  de  caiisis  corrupts  eloqucnticE. 


UiALOGUM  de  causis  corruptae  eloquentiac  alii  Taciturn,  alii 
Quintilianum  scripsisse  autumant.  De  vero  auctore  nihil  certi 
habeiit  in  commentariis  suis  viri  chrissimi.  De  fructu  quern 
oratori  afFert  extemporalis  facundia,  ait  Marcus  Aper.  "  Equidem 
ut  de  me  ipse  fatear,  non  euni  diem  lietiorem  egi,  quo  mihi  latus 
clavus  oblatus  est,  vei  quo  homo  novus  et  in  civitate  minime  favo- 
rabili  natus,  qusesturam,  aut  tribunatum,  aut  praeturam  accepi, 
quam  eos  quibus  mihi  prae  mediocritate  hujus  quantulsecunque 
in  dicendo  facultatis,  aut  reum  prospere  defendere,  aut  apud  cen- 
tumviros  causam  aliquam  orare,  aut  apud  principem  ipsos  illos 
libertos  et  procuratores  principum  tueri,  ct  defendere  datur.  Tum 
mihi  supra  tribunatus  et  prseturas,  et  consulatus  ascendere  videor, 
tum  abire,  quod  si  non  in  alio  oritur  nee  in  codicillis  datur,  nee 
cum  gratia  venit."     c.  7, 

Omnia  plana  et  manifesta,  si  illud  ahire  excipias  quod  inteUigere 
iiequeo  j  ita  omnesa  iunt,  et  pro  virili  locum  mutant,  corriguntque. 
Manuscript!  niliil  hie  quidem  adjuvant ;  ergo  ad  conjecturam  re- 
currendum  est.  Quie  alii  in  hunc  locum  dixcrunt,  brevi  exponam, 
meamque  posthac  lectionem  subjiciam. 

Variorum  Lectiones. 

'  Tum  supra  me  abire' — Rodolphus  Agricola. 

*  Tum  in  coelum  abire.* — Douza  ad  Petro7iiu7n. 
<  Turn  abire' — Julius  Salinerius. 

*  Tum  habere  quod  non  in  alto  oritur' — Petrus  Piihmis. 

'  Quod  non  in  alto  oritur'. — Jus  ac  formulas  Praetorum  per  in  alto 
deslgnat — Justus  Li]jsius. 

'Turn  habere  quod  non  in  atrio  oritur'-—*/.  Lipsius. 

Muretus  Pithaeo  et  Lipsio  consentiens  non  ulterius  progressus 
•est. 

*Tum  habere  quod  non  in  alieno  ontux'—Joli.  Clericus. 

Adeant,  quibus  otium  est,  ipsos  animadversores  semet  invlcem 
refutantes.  (Vide  Huetii  emendationem,  Brot.  Tac.  Tom.  iv. 
p.  623.  Valp.  edit.) 

Lego,  quoniam  mihi  non  satisfaciunt  quas  laudavi,  lectiones, 
Tum  audire,  quod  si  non  in  alio  oritur,'  nee  in  codicillis  datur, 
(i.  e.  principis)  nee  cum  gratia  venit  (scilicet  populi). 

Audire,  to  get  a  name^  to  be  called^  Non  recte  facere,  et  tamen 
bene  audire  vult. — Cicero. 

The  Dialogue  quoted  above  is  not  positively  assigned  to  Tacitus, 
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or  Quiiitilian ;  there  is  a  passage,   however,  in  PHuy's  EpistleSy 
\x.  20.  in  which,  writing  to  Tacitus,  he  says  : 

"Poemata  quiescunt,  qu^e  tu  inter  nemora  et  lucos  commodis- 
sime  perfici  putas." 

Compare  this  with  some  extracts  from  the  Dialogue  : 

«  Poetis  si  modo  dignum  ahquid  elaborare,  et  efEcere  veHnt,  re- 
linquenda  cofiversatio  amicorum,  et  jucunditas  urbis,  deserenda  ce- 
tera officia,  utque  ipsi  dicunt,  in  nemora  et  lucos,  id  est,  in  solitu- 
dinem  secedendum," 

This  is  in  the  person  of  Aper,  to  whom  Maternus  answers : 

«  Nemora  vero  et  luci,  et  secretum  ipsum,  quod  Aper  increpabat, 
tantam  mihi  afFerunt  voluptatem,  &c.  Me  vero  dulces,  ut  Virgilius 
ait,  mus^e  remotum  a  curis  in  ilia  sacra,  illosque  fontes  ferant  &c. 
Dialog,  de  Oratore^  c.  9.  v.  12. 

The  passage  from  Pliny's  Epistles  affords  some  presumption 
that  Tacitus  might  have  been  theauthor  of  the  Dialogue.  Here 
is,  at  least,  an  apparent  allusion  of  the  letter-writer  to  the  book  ; 
and  shght  as  the  presumption  arising  from  it  may  be,  pretended 
demonstrations  have  been  built  on  as  weak  a  foundation.  Besides 
Pacitus  has  been  already  named,  and  is  in  possession.  The  proof 
ivhich  v/ould  be  insuiBcient  to  give  a  title,  a  great  critic  has  said, 
nay  help  to  confirm  one. 

S.  WESTON. 


In  confirmation,  and  illustration,  of  the  opinion  that  Tacitus  Is 
he  author  of  the  Dialogue,  we  subjoin  the  excellent  Introduc- 
ion  to  the  edition  and  translation  of  that  work  by  the  learned 
ind  elegant  Dureau  de  Lamalle. 

Reflexions  sur  le  Dialogue. 

Il  me  semble  qu'on  ne  doit  plus  guere  douter  maantenant  que 
racite  ne  soit  le  veritable  auteur  de  cet  ouvrage.  Tons  les  anciens 
nanuscrits  le  mettent  sous  son  nom.  Pomponius  Sabinus,  gram- 
nairien  du  moyen  age,  rapporte  comme  de  Tacite  une  phrase' 
issez  remarquable  qu'on  lit   dans  ce  Dialogue.     On  y  rencontre 

»  Calamistros  M^ecenatis,  etc. 
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un  assez  grand  nombre  de  tournures  et  d'expresslons  qui  se  trou- 
vent  dans  les  autres  ecrits  de  notre  auteur,  et  plusieurs  sont  de  ces 
expressions'  extraordinaires  et  frappantes,  qu'on  n'oserait  guere 
emprunter  qu'a  soi-meme.  Enfin,  M.  I'abbe  Brotier  et  M.  de 
Segrais,  deux  savants  dont  Topinion  doit  etre  d'un  si  grand  poids, 
n'ont  point  hesite  a  recpnnaitre  la  propriete  de  Tacite. 

En  vain  quelques  critiques  ont  voulu  faire  honneur  de  cet  ou- 
vrage  a  Ouintilien,  sous  pretexte  que  celui-ci  avait  en  efFet  jete 
quelques  ideas  sur  un  sujet  a  peu  pres  pareil,  Les  causes  de  la 
corruption  de  V eloquence.  Un  endroit  du  Dialogue  fixe  I'age  et 
I'epoque  ou  I'nuteur  I'avait  compose  :  c'etait  la  sixieme  annee  du 
principat  de  Vespasien  :  I'auteur,  comme  il  le  dit  lui-meme,  etait 
alors  fort  jeune,  et  a  cette  epoque  Quintilien  etait  certainement  un 
homme  fait. 

II  en  faut  dire  autant  de  Maternus  et  d'Aper,  auxquels  on  a 
voulu  aussi  I'attribuer  •,  et  cette  derniere  conjecture  est  encore 
moins  heureuse  ;  car,  outre  que  leur  age  ne  s'accorderait  pas  plus 
que  celui  de  Ouintilien  avec  la  date  de  la  composition  du  Dialogue, 
assurement,  s'ils  en  eussent  ete  les  auteurs,  ils  n'auraient  jamais  eu 
le  front  de  parler  d'eux-memes,  comme  on  en  parle  dans  vingt 
endroits  de  cet  ouvrage.  ' 

Ce  qui  avait  donne  des  doutes,  c'est  que  le  style  de  ce  Dialogue 
semblait  s'eloigner  des  formes  ordinaires  du  style  de  Tacite  : 
comme  si  les  grands  ecrivains  n'avaient  qu'une  maniere,  et  qu'ils 
ne  prissent  pas  toujours  la  loi  de  leur  sujet ;  comme  si  un  dia- 
logue devait  etre  ecrit  du  meme  ton  qu'une  histoire ;  comme 
si,  en  faisant  parler  des  orateurs,  on  avait  pu  se  dispenser  de 
prendre  leur  langage,  et  d'employer  les  formes  nombreuses  afFec- 
tees  a  I'eloquence  oratoire ;  comme  si  enfin,  dans  les  autres 
ouvrages  de  Tacite,  malgre  la  severite  du  genre  de  I'histoire,  ces 
memes  formes  ne  se  retrouvaient  pas  encore,  et  plus  frequem- 
ment  qu'on  ne  pense  ! 

Je  suppose  qu'un  homme  n'eut  jamais  lu  Tacite,  que  seulement 
il  fut  imbu  de  ces  opinions,  beaucoup  trop  exagerees,  sur  lelacon- 
isme  pretendu  habituel  de  notre  auteur,  et  qu'on  lui  donnat  a  lire 
ce  passage-ci  : 

<"'  Ego  ut  concesserim  apud  paucos  tacito  voto  quietem  pro  discor- 
dia,  bonum  et  innocentem  principem  pro  pessimis  ac  flagitiosissi- 
mis  expetitum,  ita  neque  PauUinum,  qua  prudentia  fuit,  sperasse 
corruptissimo  seculo  tantam  vulgi  moderationem  reor,  ut  qui  pa- 
cem  belli  amore  turbaverant,  bellum  pacis  caritate  deponerent ; 
neque  aut  exercitus  linguis  moribusque  dissonos  in  hunc  consen- 

'  Egregiam  paci  famam  circutndedit,  Vie  d'Agricola. — Hanc  Ciceroni 
famam  circiiindedit,  Dialogue  des  Orateurs. — Inserere  sese  fortunae,  second 
lr,:re  de  I'  Histoire. -^^ omen  inserere  possunt  famae,  Dialogue  des  Orateurs. 
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)um  potulsse  coalescere,  aut  legates  ac  duces,  magna  ex  parte 
uxus,  egestatis,  scelerum  sibi  conscios,  nisi  pollutum  obstrictum- 
|ue  meritis  suis  principem  passuros." 

Assurement,  apres  avoir  ecoute  cette  lente  et  majestueuse  pe- 
•iodej  qui  semble,  comme  les  belles  rivieres,  s'entrelacer  en  replis 
linueux,  oii  toutes  ces  particules  menagees  avec  art,  en  relevant 
jt  soutenant  le  discours,  suspendent  I'interet  et  attachent  I'atten- 
:ion  du  lecteur ;  on  I'elegance  des  formes  symetriques  et  corres- 
Dondantes  ajoute  a  la  beaute  du  nombre  ;  ou  I'on  a  rassemble 
ivec  soin  les  mots  les  plus  melodleux,  tons  ceux  qui  se  develop- 
ment par  un  enchainement  agreable  des  sons  les  plus  flatteurs  ; 
>u  la  phrase  enfin,  apres  s'etre  cnrichie  dans  sa  marche  de  toute 
:ette  variete  de  nombres  oratoires,  vient  se  terminer  par  une  ca- 
lence  i)on  moins  harmonieuse,  qui,  pareille  a  ces  corps  sonores 
\m  resonnent  apres  qu'on  a  cesse  du  les  frapper,  laisse  apres  elle 
jn  long  et  doux  retentissement ;  assurement,  dis-je,  apres  avoir 
icoute  une  telle  phrase,  le  dernier  des  ecrivains  auquel,  d'apres  les 
preventions  ordinaires,  on  serait  tente  de  I'attribuer,  serait  Tacite : 
;lle  est  de  lui  pourtant,  et  il  en  a  mille  de  ce  genre. 

En  general  on  se  hate  trop  de  circonscrire  la  maniere  d'un  ecri- 
irain.  Des  quatre  autres  ouvrages  que  Tacite  nous  a  laisses,  il 
I'y  en  a  pas  un  seul  ou  Ton  n'aper9oive  des  differences  tres 
Frappantes.  Ce  sont,  par  exemple,  les  Mocurs  des  Germains,  qui 
3nt  ce  trait,  cette  brievete,  cette  concision  que  Ton  veut  qui  soient 
ie  caractere  distinctif  de  notre  auteur.  La  Vie  d'Agricola,  tout 
lu  contraire,  offre,  sur~tout  dans  I'exorde  et  dans  la  peroraison,  la 
rondeur  harmonieuse  des  formes  periodiques  -,  dans  les  Annales,  le 
style  a  plus  de  simplicite ;  dans  I'Histoire,  plus  d'audace  et  de  pompe. 

Et  cette  difference,  qui  se  remarque  dans  I'ensemble  de  ces 
auvrages,  vous  la  retrouverez  dans  les  differentes  parties,  vous 
la  retrouverez  dans  chaque  detail.  Le  quatrieme  livre  de  I'His- 
toire  traite  presque  entierement  des  guerres  de  tous  ces  barbares 
du  nord,  Bructeres,  Bataves,  Caninefates.  Dans  tout  ce  livre, 
c'est  a  peu  pres  la  meme  maniere  que  dans  les  Moeurs  des  Ger- 
mains. Ce  sont  des  traits  detaches  ;  le  style  est  brusque  et  heurte. 
[J  semble  qu'a  force  de  vivre  au  milieu  de  ces  hordes  de  sauvages, 
I'auteur  ait  pris,  comme  a  son  ins9u,  leur  rudesse  et  leur  aprete. 

S'agit-il  de  raconter  les  crimes  du  palais,  Tavilissement  des 
Remains,  et  la  basse  adulation  du  senat }  alors,  comme  I'ame  de 
I'auteur  eprouve  un  sentiment  profond  de  douleur  et  d'indignation, 
que  la  moderation  de  I'histoire  lui  fait  un  devoir  de  contcnir  et 
de  dissimuler,  alors  vous  voyez  que  son  style,  par  tout  le  meca- 
nisme  de  sa  phrase,  par  le  redoublement  des  memes  consonnes, 
par  I'entassement  des  memes  voyelles,  par  je  no  sais  quel  rhythmc 
laborieux  et  contraint,  exprime  tout  I'effort  de  cette  ame  tour- 
mentee  d'un  sentiment  violent,  auquel  elle  craint  de  s'abandonner. 
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Ce  ri'est  plus  ici  de  la  concision,  de  la  brievete  ;  c'est  une  preci- 
sion vigoureuse,  soutenue  d'une  harmonic  forte.  Vous  croyez 
comme  entendre  les  accents  sourds  d'une  rage  etouffee,  d'ou  il 
part  de  temps  en  temps  un  cri  terrible. 

Mais  enfin,  lorsque  ce  coeur  vient  a  se  reposer  sur  des  senti- 
ments plus  doux,  lorsque  le  reclt  de  quelques  vertus  peut  sou- 
lager  un  moment  I'oppression  douloureuse  qu'il  eprouve  au  milieu 
de  cet  amas  d'horreurs  et  de  crimes,  ou  bien  lorsque  le  spectacle 
de  la  jeunesse  et  de  la  beaute  malheureuse  dispose  son  ame  a 
Tattendrissement  et  a  la  pitie,  alors  son  style  prend  une  teinte  de 
melancolie  et  de  sensibilite.  Les  tours  ont  plus  de  mollesse,  I'har- 
monie  plus  de  douceur.  Voyez  tout  ce  morceau  de  Bareas  et  de 
Servilie,  ce  combat  si  touchant  de  I'amour  paternel  et  de  la  piete 
filiale  j  voyez  tout  ce  recit  des  morts  d'Octavie,  de  Seneque, 
d'Othon,  qu'on  ne  peut  lire  sans  verser  des  larmes  \  voyez  sur- 
tout  ce  morceau  enchanteur  de  la  mort  de  Germanicus,  ou  ce 
grand  ecrivain,  par  la  repetition  frequente  des  mesures  spondaiques, 
imite  si  bien  les  accents  de  la  douleur,  et  rappelle  a  I'imagination 
les  sons  prolonges  de  ces  instruments  funeraires  dont  les  anciens 
accompagnaient  les  obseques  de  leurs  morts  :  "  Neque  multo  post 
extinguitur  ingenti  luctu  provincise  et  circumjacentium  populorum. 

Indoluere  exterae  nationes  regesque lacrymis   et  conclama- 

tionibus  dolorem  testabantur."  Qu'on  relise  tout  le  discours  de 
Germanicus  mourant :  "Referatis  patri  ac  fratri  quibus  acerbita- 
tibus  dilaceratus,  quibus  insidiis  circumventus  miserrimam  vitam 
pessima  morte  finierim."  Et  puis  tout  de  suite  :  "Si  quos  spes 
mese,  si  quos  propinquus  sanguis,  etiam  quos  invidia  erga  viven- 
tem  movebat,  inlacrymabunt  quondam  florentem  et  tot  bellorum 
superstitem  muliebri  fraude  cecidisse."  Je  ne  fais  qu'indiquer  : 
ce  ne  sont  pas  desbeautes  aussi  frappantes  qui  ont  besoin  d'analyse. 
Seulement,  je  le  demande,  dans  tons  ces  morceaux  et  dans  une 
foule  d'autres  que  je  pourrais  citer,  est-ce  la  brievete  qu'on  re- 
marque  ? 

Souvent  la  meme  phrase  offre  a  la  fois  tous  ces  difFerents  con- 
trastes.  Entre  mille  exemples,  en  voici  un  qui  me  tombe  sous 
la  main  : 

"  At  Agrippina,  quanquam  defessa  luctu,  et  corpore  aegro,  om- 
nium tamen  quse  ultionem  morarentur  intolerans,  conscendit  na- 
vem  cum  cineribus  Germanici  liberisque  :  miserantibus  cunctis 
quod  femina  nobilitate  princeps,  pulcherrimo  modo  matrimonio 
inter  venerantes  gratantesque  aspici  solita,  nunc  ferales  relliquias 
sinu  ferret,  incerta  ultionis,  anxia  sui,  et  infelici  fcecunditate  for- 
tune toties  obnoxia." 

Remarquez  tout  I'art  de  I'auteur,  qui  d'abord  ayant  a  peindre 
la  langueur  et  I'abattement  d'Agrippine,  non  content  d'employer 
le  rhythme  lourd  de  tous  ces  spondees,  "  quanquam  defessa  luctu," 
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ajoute  encore  a  I'efFet  par  la  maniere  dont  les  accents,  dans  ces 
trois  mots,  se  trouvent  tous  places  a  la  penultieme  syllabe,  ce  qui 
fait  que  I'liarmonle  tombant  a  chacun  de  ces  mots,  semble  ne  se 
relever  qu'avec  effort ;  et  comme  si  ce  double  moyen  etait  encore 
insuffisant,  il  a  soin  d'appesantir  encore  la  marche  de  la  phrase  par 
le  choc  de  ces  deux  voyelles  semblables,  "  corpore  segro,"  qui,  par 
la  difficulte  qu'on  eprouve  en  les  pronomjant,  semble  peindre  a 
I'oreille  la  respiration  penible  et  haletante  d'un  malade  extenue. 
Puis,  lorsque  le  meme  auteur  veut  exprimer  la  violence  des  res- 
sentiments  de  cette  ame  implacable  qui  lui  fait  surmonter  la  fai- 
blesse  de  son  corps,  observez  que  le  mouvement  de  la  phrase  s'ac- 
celere  tout  a  coup  par  la  rapidite  de  I'iambe  et  du  dactyle,  en 
meme  temps  que  I'harmonie  de  tous  les  mots  se  renfor^ant,  sem- 
ble imiter,  par  le  son  de  toutes  ces  syllabes  retentissantes,  les 
eclats  de  la  colere  et  de  I'indignation,  "  sed  omnium  tamen  quje  ul- 
tionem  morarentur  intolerans."  Dans  la  seconde  moitie  de  cette 
magnifique  periode,  les  contrastes  ne  sont  pas  aussi  fortement 
prononces.  II  est  cependant  facile  d'apercevoir  que  dans  la  pein- 
ture  du  bonheur  d'Agrippine,  sur  laquelle  I'auteur  s'arrete  avec 
complaisance,  ces  douces  images  sont  devcloppees  dans  un  Ian- 
gage  plus  harmonieux  et  plus  doux,  "  miserantibus  cunctis  quod 
femina  nobilitate  princeps,  pulcherrimo  modo  matrimonio  inter 
venerantes  gratantesque  aspici  solita  •"  et  lorsque  ensuite  il  trace 
la  peinture  des  infortunes  d'Agrippine,  comme  alors  a  sa  pitie  se 
melent  je  ne  sais  quels  mouvements  d'indignation,  on  voit  que 
I'harmonie  de  la  phrase  prend  un  caractere  d'energie  et  d'aprete, 
"  feral es  relliquias  sinu  ferret,  incerta  ultionis,  anxia  sui,"  jusqu'au 
moment  ou  tous  les  sentiments  de  cette  ame  ne  pouvant  se  con- 
traindre,  eclatent  par  des  accents  terribles :  "  infelici  foecunditate 
fortunse  toties  obnoxia." 

Je  demande  pardon  a  tous  les  lecteurs  instruits  de  m'etre  si 
fort  appesanti  sur  des  remarques  qu'ils  n'auraient  pas  manque  de 
faire  eux-memes  ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  pour  eux  seuls  qu'on  doit 
ecrire.  II  est  une  classe  d'hommes  peu  famiharises  avec  les  se- 
crets de  I'art,  pour  qui  ces  details  ne  sont  pas  inutiles.  Et  d'ail- 
leurs,  comme  rien  n'est  plus  accredite  que  I'opinion  qui  envisage 
la  brievete  comme  la  qualite  dominaute  du  style  de  Tacite,  et  que 
c'est  meme  cette  opinion  qui  lui  a  fait  contester  si  long-temps  le 
merite  d'avoir  compose  son  Dialogue,  il  etait  a  propos  de  multiplier 
les  preuves  et  les  citations  qui  peuvent  la  combattre. 

II  s'en  fallait  que  ce  fut  I'opinion  des  anci^ns.  lis  disaient,  la 
brievete '  de  Sallustey  la  fompe  de  Tacite ;  et  afin  qu'on  ne  croie 


'  Qua  Crispus  brevitate  placet.; 

Qua  pompa  Tacitus  nunquam  sine  laude  loquendus. 
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pas  que  ce  solt  un  mot  hasarde  dans  la  chaleur  de  la  composition^ 
I'auteur  de  qui  j'ai  tire  ce  passage,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  y  revient 
encore  dans  un  autre  endroit ;  et  apres  avoir  cite  de  nouveau'  la 
brievete  comme  le  trait  distinctif  de  Salluste,  il  loue  particuliere- 
ment  dans  Tacite  une  verve  feconde  et  intarissable. 

Je  crois  avoir  trouve  une  des  raisons  de  cette  difference  si  sen- 
sible dans  la  maniere  de  ces  deux  grands  ecrivains.  Lorsque 
Salluste  ecrivit  son  Histoire,  il  etait  mecontent  du  senat,  qui 
I'avait  chasse  de  son  corps.  Le  sentiment  dominant  de  cette  ame 
etait  une  humeur  chagrine ;  or  I'humeur  est  seche,  elle  est  brus- 
que. Ce  qui  dominait  dans  Tame  de  Tacite,  c'etait  cette  haine 
vigoureuse  que  le  vice  inspire  a  la  vertu  indignee.  Or  le  carac- 
tere  de  I'indignation  est  Tenergie  ;  ses  accents  sont  forts  et  pas- 
sionnes. 

Montagne  dit  en  propres  mots  que  la  maniere  de  Tacite  tire  a 
celle  de  Seneque.  Assurement  il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  de  jugement  lit- 
teraire  plus  errone.  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  Seneque,  d'ailleurs 
plein  de  traits  brillants,  parmi  lesquels  il  se  rencontre  des  beautes 
fortes  et  vraies,  a  trop  souvent  le  tort  de  decouper  son  style  par 
de  petites  phrases  courtes,  qui  arretent  le  mouvement  de  sa  pensee, 
qui  detruisent  toute  liaison,  toute  harmonic.  Tacite,  au  contraire, 
procede  ordinairement  par  grandes  masses ;  et  les  reflexions 
meme,  les  maximes,  les  traits  vifs,  au  lieu  de  les  isoler  et  de  les 
detacher,  comme  fait  toujours  Seneque,  ce  qui  ote  infiniment  de 
leur  poids  et  de  leur  force,  il  a  Tart  de  les  enchasser  dans  le  tissu 
d'une  phrase  toujours  pleine,  quoique  serree,  et  qui  presque  tou- 
jours joint  le  nombre  a  I'energie.  Lors  meme  qu'il  est  precis 
dans  les  details,  il  est  large  dans  I'ensemble. 

Une  chose  qui  surprendra  beaucoup  de  lecteurs,  et  qui  semble 
contrarier  les  idees  revues,  c'est  que  cette  forme  de  style,  que 
j'affirme  etre  souvent  celle  de  Tacite,  etait,  suivant  les  anciens, 
la  plus  propre  au  genre  historique.  Ciceron  dit  en  termes"^  expres 
que  les  formes  periodiques  et  nombreuses  conviennent  sur-tout 
au  panegyrique  et  a  I'histoire. 

Je  me  flatte  maintenant  que  cette  discussion  aura  fort  aflfaibli 
I'objection  qu'on  pretendait  tirer  de  la  diversite  des  styles :  car  de 
meme  que  I'Histoire  de  Tacite  offre  souvent,  comme  je  I'ai  dit, 
la  rondeur  et  le  nombre  qui  se  font  remarquer  dans  le  Dialogue, 


'  Et  te  qui  brevitate,  Crispe,  polles, 
Et  qui  pro  ingenio  fluente  nulli, 
Corneli  Tacite,  es  tacendus  ori. 

*  In  historia,  et  in  eo  quod  appellamus  Epideikticon,  placet  omnia  dici 
IsocEATEo,  Tlieopoiapeoque  more,  ilia  circumscriptione,  ambituque,  etc. 
Orator.,  ch.  34. 
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le  Dialogue,  de  son  cote,  ofFre  quelquefois  la  precision,  I'energie, 
et  toujours  la  verve  et  la  chaleur  qui  caracteriseflt  I'histoire. 

Juste-Lipse  n'hesite  point  a  mettre  ce  petit  ouvrage  au  niveau 
de  tout  ce  que  Ciceron  et  Quintilien  ont  ecrit  de  mieux  sur  ce 
sujet.  J'avoue  que  je  suis  de  I'avis  de  Juste-Lipse;  et  ce  qui 
rend  cet  ecrit  encore  plus  interessant,  c'est  que  I'auteur  avait  au 
plus  dix-neuf  a  vingt  ans  lorsqu'il  le  composa. 


CASIMIR  AND  BURNS. 

-Animae,  quales  neque  candicliores 


Terra  tulit,  neque  qneis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 

IIonAT. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

I^Y  those,  who  wish  to  make  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
composition  of  Latin  lyrics,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that 
an  acquaintance  with  the  most  successful  imitators  of  Horace  is  nearly 
as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Venusian  bard  himself.  A  similar 
rule  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  acquirement  of  any  other 
species  of  Latin  poetry  ;  and  those,  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
elegiacs  of  Sannazarius,  of  Buchanan,  of  Milton,  and  of  Bourne,  will 
be  found  to  make  the  fairest  approach  to  that  ease,  simplicity  and 
delicate  management,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  pen  of  Ovid.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  British  youth  as 
are  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  former  of  these  departments,  and  more 
especially  in  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  Alcaic  stanza,  I  should 
humbly  ieconimend  an  immediate  reprint  of  the  Polish  poet  Casimir; 
whose  effusions,  both  in  point  of  sentiment  and  harmony  of  language, 
are,  in  general,  equal,  at  least  seldom  inferior,  to  those  displayed  by  his 
great '  prototype  and  pattern,  Horace.  I  know  not  how  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated  poet  in  that  very  able 
essav,  written  by  Dr.  Knox,  On  Latin  Verse  as  an  exercise  at  Schools. 

In  support  of  the  propriety  of  my  suggestion,  I  will  present  your 
readers  with  the  perusal  of  one  of  his  Alcaic  odes,  which,  from  its  ex- 
treme beauty  as  well  as  brevity,  will  be  every  way  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose required.  To  this  I  shall  subjoin  two  very  beautiful  stanzas  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  poems  by  the  Scotch  poet  Burns,  and  known 
to  have  been  written  by  him  at  a  very  early  age.     They  bear  a  strong 

•  The  title  page  of  an  edition  of  this  poet,  printed  in  1721,  begins  thus  : 
Horaliiis  Sarmaticus,  sire  Mutth.  Cusimiri  Sarbievli  Lit/ntani  S.  T.  Theologi  et 
Foe  f  arum  omnium  facile  Principis  Lyricorum,SjC.  So  great  indeed  is  the  repute 
in  which  tliis  work  has  been  held,  that,  although  it  has  already  gone  through 
twenty  editions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  procure  a  copy  even  at  an  extraor- 
dinary price.  V.  L. — There  is  a  Bipontine  Edition  of  Casimir  in  octavo, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  cheap,  and  by  no  means  scarce.     Editok. 
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resemblance  in  certain  points  to  the  Latin  ode  of  Casimir,  and  well 
deserve  being  compared  vviiii  it.  In  the  sentimental  part  Burns  has 
dilated  to  a  more  considerable  length.  Take  away  the  presence  of 
the  lyre  with  the  c<>nbequent  address  to  it,  and  the  close  of  the  first 
8tanza,  together  witi}  the  whole  of  the  second  nnd  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  of  Casimir,  will  very  well  accord  with  the  first  of  Burns.  Both 
the  compositions  are  admirable  ;  and  to  doubt  to  which  the  preference 
ought  to  be  given  is  only  to  bestow  praise  upon  both. 

Casim.  lyr.  lis.  II.     Odr  3. 
Ad  suam  testudinem.  ' 

Sonora  buxi  filia  sutilis, 
Pendebis  ali^,  barbite,  populo; 
Dum  ridet  aer,  et  supinas 
Sollicitat  levis  aura  frondes. 
Te  ^ibihmtis  lenior  halitus 
Perfi  (bit  Euri :  niejuvet  interim 
Colhnn  recliudsse,  et  virenti 
Sic  temere  jacuisse  ripa. 
Ehen  !  serenum  quie  nebuice  tegunt 
iiepente  coeluni !  quis  sonus  imbriuin  ! 
V  Surgamus. — Heu  !  semper  fugaci 

Gaudia  praeteritura  passu. 


BUHNS— SONG. 

I  dream'd  I  lay  where  fiow'rs  were  springing. 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 
List'iiing  to  the  wild  bird's  singing, 

By  a  falling  crystal  stream. 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring  ; 

Through  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave  ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring. 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie'  wave. 
Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning. 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy 'd  ; 
But  lang  "  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming 

A'  '  my  flow'ry  bliss  destroy'd. 
Though  fickle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me, 

She  prorais'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  mony*  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 
1814.  V.  L. 

•  Drumlie,  muddy.     Gloss.  ^  Lang  or,  long  ere.     Gloss. 

3  A',  all.  4  Mony,  many. 
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CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

I  beg  leave,  throui:h  the  medium  of  your  publication,  to  submit  to 
the  approbation  of  the  future  Editors  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aureiius  Antoninus,  the  following  Criticism  on  a  passage  of  that 
excellent  and  ilhistrious  author,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  as 
just  as  it  is  obvious. 

Ou  ^Xi-TTSi;  TV.  (^vrocgix,  t«  (TTpov^afta,  rove  \j.6q^y)Kac,  tolq  dgot^vac, 
Tag  ixiKtcraciCyTOv  xa9'  avraj  cryyxotr^aot^xj  koitijlov      Lib.  V.   Sect.  1. 

As  in  a  former  part  of  thiS  section  the  good  Emperor  addresses 
himself  to  uiun,  that  lie  might  engage  him  to  perform  the  various 
offices  of  life  with  wiiin'gness  and  alacrity  ;  so  he  here  endeavours 
to  shew  that  indolence  is  unwordiy  of  man,  since  even  the  birds 
and  insects,  as  the  sparrows,  the  ants,  the  spiders  and  the  bees,  are 
all  employed  in  their  different  stations,  and  perform  actively  their 
several  duties.  'I'his  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  slight  error 
here,  v.hich  must  be  manifest  to  an  attentive  reader;  for  as  the 
reference  was  made  to  animated  naLure,  the  shrubs  could  not 
possibly  be  included. 

After  these  observations,  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  acknowledged,  and  it  will  also  appear  not  less 
striking  when  I  produce  the  words  of  Graves's  Translation,  which 
is  the  last  and  best :  Do  not  you  see  the  very  shnd)s,  the  sparrows, 
the  ants,  the  spiders,  and  the  bees,  all  busied,  and  in  their  several 
stations  co-operatii/g  to  adorn  the  system  oj  the  universe  '^ 

1  therefore  think  that  before  ra.  (purapia.  the  preposition  xara  is 
not  only  to  be  understood,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  ought 
to  have  been  expressed,  as  all  the  Translators  have  been  deceived 
from  the  want  of  it.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  me  that  not  any  of 
them  should  have  hazarded  a  conjecture  on  the  subject;  for  the 
whole  context  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  the  qucsiion  is  not 
concerning  Shrubs  and  Trees  as  ornamenting  this  material  world, 
but  concerning  living  creatures  exerting  then  active  powers:  of 
this  a  more  apposite  proof  cannot  well  be  given  than  in  the  sen- 
tences immediately  preceding  the  one  already  quoted,  npog  to 
^ierriui  olv  yiyovocg  ;  aXoog  3=  ou  Trgog  ttojsTv,  >j  irgog  svsgyEiocv ;  and  trans- 
lated by  Graves:  Here  you  born  then  only  to  please  yourself ;  and 
not  for  action,  and  the  exertion  of  your  faculties  : 

Intluenced  by  all  these  reasons,  1  propose  to  read  the  passage 
thus  : 

O'j  /SAsttsjj   [x«Ta]  TO.  (puTagicc  to.  crrgov^xpix,  Touj  [j,6pi/.i^x,ai,  Toig 

agaxvcii- 

and  it  may  tiicn  be  rendered  :  "  Do  not  you  perceive  among  the 
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very  shrubs  the  little  birds,  the  ants,  the  spiders,  and  the  bees  ali 
contribute  to  enliven  and  adorn  the  system  of  the  universe  ?" 

The  folloviing  citations  may  be  considered  as  authorities  in 
support  of  the  use  of  this  preposition,  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  one 
which  I  have  chosen,  though  the  word  admits  of  great  latitude  of 
interpretation. 

xal  ^y]  7rep»  otvQgcoTroov  rohg  Xoyovc  ttoiouij^evov,  sTTKTxOTrsh   0=7  xal  to.  li:i- 
y^icty  cocT'zsp  TTodh  uvcuSev,  xoLTo.  dysKug,  0"TeaT£'jjU,aTa,  yio^pyiot.,  yafxavg, 

^laXucsig,  ysvsa-Eig,  OavaTovg to  ■noLixfJ.iysg,  xa)  to  sk  toov  s'vav- 

t/oov  avyx.o(rfLov[xsvov' 

Plato  quoted  by  Antoninus.  B.  7.  Sect.  48. 

When  we  are  discoursing  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  should 
take  a  view  of  these  terrestrial  affairs,  as  from  a  lofty  eminence, 
and  observe  among  the  various  combiniitions  of  society  (literally 
in  the  he? ding  of  mankind  :  see  also  Iliad  B.  480)  their  armies, 
their  agriculture,  their  marriages  and  separations,  their  births 
and  burials,  their  feasting  and  their  mourning.  Sec. 

'rivTS  [xvncwv  aSiva'ojy  sSvea  TroXXa, 

Iliad.  B.  470. 
As  numerous  clouds  of  flies  swarm  around  the  peasant's  hovel. 

Odyss.  a.  473. 
We  lay  among  the  thick  bushes. 

^Tvyica  fjLa^ac  ■napolvoug 
HoXvxmfi,wc  xaxa.  SajVaj. 

Anacreon,  Ode  42. 

I  detest  quarrelling  and  lighting  among  the  festivities  of  the  ta- 
ble. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  which  I  have  produced,  as  I 
am  willing  to  leave  the  emendation  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
your  readers,  who,  if  they  approve  it,  will  readily  suggest  many 
other  illustrations. 

20th   Nov.  1813.  J.  W. 
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AN  ANSWER 

TO 

A  LATE  BOOK, 

Uritten  against  the  Ltarned  and  Reverend 
Dr.  Bentley,  relative  to  some  Manu- 
script Aotes  on  Callimachus. 

TOGETHER    WITH 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  BENNET'S 
APPENDIX  TO  THE  SAID  BOOK. 


LONDON  : 
PRINTED    IN    THE    YEAR    1699. 


We  were  advised  by  that  distinguished  ornament  of  Classical  literature, 
Dr.   Parr,  to    re-publish    in  our    Journal  this  very   scarce    and    curious 
Tract   upon  a  controversial  subject  even  at  the  present  day  particularly 
interesiing  to  the  Scholar,  and  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  the 
learned  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  to  the  excellent  Library  of  which 
School  the  Book  belongs,  we  are  enabled  to  adorn  our  pages  with  it.     The 
original  was  printed  in  octavo,  and  consists  of  209  pages.     We  shall  insert 
a  portion  of  it  in  every  succeeding  number  till  the  whole  has  been  included. 
This  Book  forms  a  part  of  the  noble  collection  of  Dr.  Taylor,  (the  well- 
known  Editor  of  Demosthenes   and  Lysias,)  bequeathed   by  him   to  the 
Library  at  Shrewsbury  School.     Dr.  Taylor  has  written  in  his  own  fine 
hand  upon  the  title-page  of  the  Book,  By  S.  Whatelj/,  and  opposite  to  the 
title-page  appears  the  following  note,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  hand — 
"  S.  Whately. 
"  I  have  seen  an  English  Translation  of  Phalaris'  Epistles  (with  some 
things  relative  to  this  dispute)  by  one  Whately,  A.  M.  and  Fell,  of  Magdal. 
Coll.  Oxon.     Surely  y*'  same. 
Solom.  Whately,  Magd.  Coll. 
A.  M.  1684.     Oxf.  Grad." 

Dr.  Routh,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  has  added 
the  following  Note : 

"  This  person  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Fellow  or  a  Demy  of 
Magd.  Coll." 

We  have  to  add,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  who  acknowledges  having  seen 
S.  Whately's  Translation  of  Phalaris's  Epistles,  had  no  occasion  whatever 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  tiiis  Book  was  S.  Whately ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  Preface  to  it  appears  the  following  Advertisement — 
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"  Lately  published,  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  translated  into  English  from 
the  Original,  by  the  Author  of  this  Answer." 

This  Translation  is  also  among  Dr.  Taylor's  Books  deposited  in  S  hrews 
bury  Library,  and  S.  Whateiy's  name  appears  in  the  title-page  of  it. 

In  the  102d  page  of  this  able  vindication  of  Dr.  Bentley,  occur  the  follow  - 
ing  words  : — "  Tnis  fragment  is  part  of  an  Hexameter,  a  sort  of  metre,  which 
a  very  moderate  Antiquarian  would  have  told  you  the  ancients  never  made 
use  of  in  Tragedy — 

Dr.  Butler  adds  the  following  remark — "  The  word  seldom  here  is  written 
in  the  margin  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  justly  See  the  first  Chorus  in  the  QHd.  Ti/r. 
and  various  other  passages."  Dr.  Parr  has  subsequently  annexed  these 
words  : — "  In  the  Trachiniuns  there  are  nine  Hexameters :  see  the  J027tli 
line.  Edit.  Vauvill.  of  Sophocles." 

THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 

1  IS  but  a  poor  invitation  to  the  Reader,  and  an  uncorinioii  way  of 
prefacing,  to  tell  him,  that  he  is  presented  with  a  Book  not  worth  the 
perusal.     But  as  the  matter  is  past  denial,  and  as  1  am  certain  to  hear  of 
it  from  other  hands,  'tis  not  so  much  ingenuiiy  as  policy  to  confess  it. 
Some   little  account  however  I  tliink  myself  obliged   to  give  of  the 
motives   that  put  me  upon  iiitermeddlin;4  in  so   insij^nificant  a  debate. 
There  is  a  passjon  called  by  the  Latins,  hidigtiatio,  which  of  all  others 
my  nature  hath   left  it  least  in  my  power  to   resist ;  one  property  of 
which  is  not  to  be  able  to  behold  with  patience  lions  teazed  by  gnats. 
If  any  thing  can  justifie  such  a  Passion  in  so  little  a  Creature  as  myself, 
the  r(uie  insults  offered  to  an  extraordinary  Man,  one  of  whose  most 
impotent  Adversaries  I  have  in  the  following  Papers  taken  upon  me  to 
bring    under  Examination,  and  the  Applause   with  which   the   Party 
received  them,  I   should  think,  will  do  it.     What  drew  this  Storm  of 
Criticism  upon   that  Reverend  Person,  the  Reader  will  iind   not  ob- 
scurely intimated  to  him  in  the  Animadversions  I  have  bestowed  upon 
Mr.    Bennet's   Appendix.     'Tis  no  wonder,  that  a   War   so   unjustly 
begun  should  be  prosecuted  by  not   much  more  honourable  methods  : 
and  the  Littleness  of  the  Instruments  made  use  of  in  executing  their 
Revenge  added  to  the  Contumely.     The.  Assurance  with   which   their 
young  Hero  took  the  Fit  id,  that  Air  of  Supeiiority  with  w  hich  he  every 
where  treats  his   Adversary,  the  Acclamations  with  which  the  Parly, 
nay  the  Applaus^es  with  which  be  himself  proclaimed  himself  Conquerpr, 
made  the  W  orld  begin  to  look  upon  the  Dr.'s  Case  as  desperate  ;  and 
'twas  in  every  bodies  mouth,  Mr.  Boyle's   Book  is   an  unanswerable 
piece.     Nor  was  it  enough,  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  posted  his  despised  Dr. 
Bentley  at  the  top  of  two  hundred   and  ninety  Pages;  that  he  had 
made   him  the  Je  t  and  Sting  of  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  Pe- 
riods, the  Common  Chat  of  Coffee-houses  and  Taverns :   He  threatens 
him  with  yet  more  dismal  things  to  follow  :  That  there  should   be  a 
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Book  written  aijainst  him  in  Latin  ;  that  Foreign  Universities  should  in 
(\\\e  time  i>e  informed,  what  a  Man  the  King  of  Eaijlaud  had  to  his 
Library-Keeper ;  and  particularly  Monsieur  Spanheini,  and  Monsieur 
Gr?ev!us  be  instructed  how  to  chuse  o:it  some  more  deserving  Person 
to  place  tlieir  Civilities  upon.  Nay,  and,  to  put  him  beyond  all  Hopes, 
he  plainly  tells  iiijn,  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  an  whole 
Body  of  Men,  whose  Hatreds  and  Revenges  were  Immortal ;  who, 
when  once  they  begin  with  a  Man,  there's  no  knowing  when  they  will 
leave  him  ;  and  who  v>ere  resolved  to  use  him  as  unmercifully  with 
their  Pens,  as  ever  Fhalaris  did  poor  Jnuocents  with  his  Musical  Bull. 

Had  not  the  Doctor  been  either  very  Conscious  to  himself  of  the 
Goodness  of  his  Cause,  or  very  insensible  of  Danger,  he  would  tamely 
have  quilted  the  Field,  and  have  striven  by  Patience  and  Silence  to 
have  mitigated  their  displeasure.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  Town  it 
was  soon  got  abroad  that  the  Dr.  did  uQt  yield  ;  nay,  that  he  did  but 
Laugh  at  them,  and  would  certainly  give  them  an  Answer.  This,  we 
may  suppose,  created  them  some  Disturbance.  For  I  cannot  imagine 
that  they  did  ever  in  tiieir  Hearts  believe  Dr.  Bentley  to  be  so  very 
manageable  an  Adversary  as  in  their  Writings  they  had  every  where 
represented  him.  However,  one  considerable  Advantage  they  had 
gained  in  their  first  Adventure.  The  Town  and  common  Fame  were 
on  their  side,  which  v/hen  once  they  have  fallen  in  with  a  false  cry  will 
not  easily  cliange  their  Note.  Supported  with  tiiis  Comfort,  they 
were  resolved  to  stand  their  Ground,  and  if  the  Dr.  was  for  answering 
them,  they  would  be  sure  to  find  liini  work  enough.  I  very  well  re- 
member, that  some  Months  before  the  Dr.'s  last  Book  was  published, 
I  heard  it  in  these  very  Words  and  Syllables  from  a  certain  Person, 
whom  I  suppose  no  stranger  to  the  Secrets  of  the  Party  ;  "  Let  the  Dr. 
come  out  with  his  Answer  as  soon  as  he  will,  (hey  are  in  readiness 
for  him  ;  to  my  certain  knowledge  ,saitli  he,  they  have  Rods  in  Pickle 
against  him."  Accordingly,  within  not  many  Weeks  after  the  Dr.'s 
Answer  was  published  (but  just  time  enougli  for  the  Club  to  patch  up 
Mr.  Bennet's  Appendix)  it  was  followed  by  this  Rod  in  Pickle  of  a  Vin 
dicator :  as  indeed  well  it  might,  all  the  Sheets  (or  Laui  misinformed) 
being  wrought  off  before.  And  here  was  another  piece  of  work  for 
the  Dr.  wherein  they  had  him  upon  an  unlucky  Dilemma.  If  he 
answered  it,  the  Littleness  of  the  Subject,  as  well  as  the  inequality -of 
the  Antagor.ist,  must  needs  have  exposed  hiai  to  Contempt:  If  he 
answered  it  not ;  that  had  been  interpreted  a  submitting  to  the  Charge, 
and  would  have  kept  some  Life  in  the  Cause.  And  again  ;  if  he 
answered  This,  they  might  have  had  another  piece  against  him,  and 
after  That  another,  and  so  on  ;  verifying  Mr.  Boyle's  Prediction,  that 
there  were  an  whole  Body  engaged  against  him,  wlio  when  once  they 
begin  with  a  Man,  there's  no  knowing  when  they  will  leave  hitu.  Nay, 
I  have  heard  it  more  than  once,  that  they  gave  out,  they  would  write 
a  Book  against  him  once  a  Month  as  long  as  he  liv'd.  Nay,  and  I  can 
produce  my  Witnesses,  to  whom  Mr.  Bennet,  hearing,  it  seems,  that 
there  was  something  of  an  Answer  designed  to  the  Vindicator,  said  with 
his  own  mouth  ;  That  they  were  best  let  his  Appendix  alone :  If  they 
printed  any  Reflections  upon  him,  he'd  be  even  with  them,  and  have 
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them  exposed  all  the  Town  over,  both  in  Verse  and  Prose.  And  these 
are  the  Methods  by  which  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Half-Moon  are  re- 
solved to  humble  the  Library- Keeper  at  St.  James's,  and  t^rrifie  the 
rest  of  Mankind  from  openinij  their  Lips  on  his  behalf. 

And  must  therefore  Men  and  Books,  like  Dr.  Bentley,  and  Dr. 
Bentley's  Books,  be  run  down  merely  by  noise  and  numbers?  Shall 
Banter  so  securely  Triumph  over  Learning,  and  Phrase  and  Confidence 
over  Sense  and  Truth  ?  Must  Men  of  Worth  (as  I  think,  1  have  some- 
where or  other  exprest  it  in  the  following  Papers)  be  made  the  mock  of 
Fools,  because  they  that  make  them  so  write  thin<>s  so  wretchedly 
trifling,  that  a  IMan  who  hath  any  regard  to  hi-i  own  Reputation,  would 
be  ashamd  of  having  so  mis-employ'd  his  time  as  to  answer  them  1 

As  'twas  this  Consideration,  and  this  only,  drew  me  into  this  Dispute  ; 
so  I  must  desire  the  Reader  to  consider,  that  'tis  not  the  Subject-matter 
of  the  following  Lines  which  1  recommend  to  his  Observation,  but  the 
manner  of  these  Gentlemen's  managing  their  Controversie  with  Dr. 
Bentley.  And  because  it  is  scarce  to  be  hoped  that  many  should  be 
found,  w  ho  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  examining  every  parti- 
cular, I  shall  point  out  some  few  Instances  of  our  Vindicator's  Allega- 
tions against  the  Dr.  by  which  the  Reader  may  give  a  guess  at  the 
whole,  which  upon  Tryal  I  can  assure  him,  he  will  find  all  of  a  piece. 
The  chief  Design  of  the  Vindicator's  Rook,  is  to  charge  the  Dr.  with 
Plagiarism,  upon  account  of  a  certain  MS.  from  whence  it  is  pretended 
Dr.  Bentley  borrowed  a  great  part  of  his  Collection  of  the  Fragments 
of  Callimachus,  published  in  Mr.  Grsevius's  late  Edition  of  that  Author, 
and  put  them  off  for  his  own.  As  I  may  pretend  to  have  examined 
this  part  of  his  Accusation,  more  nicely  than  I  can  expect  many  others 
will  do,  I  sincerely  declare,  that  I  see  not  the  least  Reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Dr.'s  Collection  was  one  line  or  hint  the  richer  for  his  having 
seen  that  MS.  The  true  State  of  the  Controversie  is  given  in  the  first 
Sheet  and  half,  ending  at  page  '23.  To  which,  he  that  shall  have  the 
Curiosity  of  going  to  the  Half-Moon  and  collating  the  Original  Evidence 
itself  there  to  be  shewn  against  the  Dr.  is  desired  to  add  the  Cautions 
laid  down,  page  51,  &c.  If  he  would  without  losing  the  tinje  of  going 
over  the  whole  see  some  particular  Exemplifications  of  our  Vindicator's 
Ingenuity  in  prosecuting  his  Charge  against  the  Dr.  and  of  the  Validity 
of  his  Proofs,  he  may  consult  these  following  Passages.  Remark  the 
first  upon  Proofii  6,  7.  p.  25.  and  p.  33.  62,  63.  Il6,  117,  118.  and 
especially,  p.  79-  80.  81.  8b.  As  for  a  choice  Observation  of  our 
Vindicator's  (though  indeed  not  his  own,  but  taken  up  at  second  hand 
from  Mr.  Boyle)  upon  the  Extent  of  the  Dr.'s  Reading,  1  refer  him  to 
p.  37,  &e.  He  that  would  take  the  measure  of  his  Learning  and  Judg- 
ment, will  find  it,  as  in  all  his  most  judicious  Animadversions  upon  the 
Dr.'s  pretended  mistakes,  so  more  especially  in  these  Observations  of 
his  own,  p.  88,  89.  91,  92.  102,  &c.  and  in  his  Supplement,  p.  120, 
&c.  125.  128,  &c.  And  here  let  me  give  (which  was  omitted  in  its 
proper  place)  the  English  of  those  two  Greek  Lines,  page  89.  by  the 
help  of  which  even  the  Wits  and  the  Fools  of  Parts  ("who  are  indeed  the 
support  of  the  Cause)  may  be  able,  without  the  help  of  more  Learning 
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than  what  their  Mother  tongue  affords  them,  to  give  some  guess  at  the 
profundity  of  our  Vindicator's  Judgment,  and  how  proper  a  Person  he 
is  to  set  up  for  a  Corrector  of  other  Men's  Writings  ;  Ka)  nvdawy  &c. 
According  to  Stephanus,  and  Dr.  Bentley's  emendation  in  English  thus, 
'  I  also,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  con)inand  you  to  abstain  from  the  feed- 
ing U[)on  Beans,  or  the  Flesh  of  any  living  Creature.'  But  according  to 
our  Learned  Vindicator's  Correction  thus,  '  I  also,  as  well  as  Pytha- 
goras, command  you  to  abstain  from  feeding  upon  Beans,  and  that  you 
sit  still  without  speaking  a  word.' 

As  for  the  Veracity  of  our  Honest  Vindicator,  his  whole  Book  is  one 
continued  Proof  of  it.  The  very  Desigu  of  his  Book  being  to  prove  ; 
that  the  Dr.  stole  the  best  part  of  his  Collection  from  their  MS.  But 
He,  having  perused  and  collated  that  MS.  with  the  Dr.'s  printed  Col- 
lection, could  not  but  know  this  to  be  a  most  notorious  Fal^^^hood. 
(vid.  p.  64.  lis.)  And  he  that  shall  prefer  an  Indictment,  the  very 
matter  of  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  cannot  design  Truth  in  his  Proofs. 
But  to  point  the  Pleader  to  one  full,  clear,  and  undeniable  Proof  of  our 
Vindicator's  Veracity,  let  him  turn  to  page  1 14.  line  15.  '  Dr.  Bentley 
to  Conceal,'  &c.  and  his  very  next  Allegation  against  the  Dr.  p.  115, 
is  much  of  the  same  stamp. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  his  Accusation  against  the  Dr.  '  Dr.  Bentley's 
Injustice  and  Inhumanity  to  the  Authors  that  lived  before  him,'  I  have 
dispatched  the  whole  in  so  few  words,  that  the  perusing  of  it  will  be 
but  little  loss  of  time,  p.  133,  &c.  Which  w  hen  the  Reader  shall  have 
done,  to  his  own  judgment  I  leave  it,  whether  I  had  not  Reason  to 
address  myself  to  him  in  the  manner  i  there  do.     p.  141. 

"  Observe  it.  Reader,  and  consider  the  Consequence ;  when  once 
"  Banter  hath  broken  in  upon  a  Man's  Reputation,  how  securely  Igno- 
*•  ranee  will  follow  its  Leader." 

Mr.  Bennet's  Appendix  being  about  that  Matter  of  Fact,  which  hath 
fiird  the  mouths  of  the  Party  with  such  Clamours,  if  any  thing  I  have 
written  shall  find  a  Reader,  I  may  presume  it  will  be  my  Esamination 
of  that  Appendix;  to  which  therefore  1  shall  not  here  say  any  more, 
than  that  I  am  even  amazed  at  Mr.  Bennet's  confidence  in  concluding 
his  Appendix  with  so  serious  and  >iolemn  a  Protestation,  '  That  those 
things  were  written  by  him  with  the  same  Sincerity  and  Care  as  if  he 
had  been  upon  his  Oath ;  that  he  had  no  where  made  use  of  any 
false  Colours,  nor  willingly  misled  hiii  Reader  in  any  the  least  trifling 
Circumstance  of  that  tedious  Story.'  Which,  taking  his  words  in  the 
plain  and  natural  Sense  they  seem  to  Design,  I  dare  pronounce  to  be  a 
most  notorious  Falshood. 

And  now  upon  the  whole,  after  all  the  Pains  these  Gentlemen  of  the 
Half-Moon  have  taken  upon  the  Dr.  and  his  Writings,  there  is  not,  I 
think,  any  thing  material  advanced  against  liim,  either  as  to  matter  of 
Factor  matter  of  Learning,  which  hath  not  received  a  thorough  Exami« 
nation,  that  part  of  Mr.  Boyle's  Book  excepted,  which  the  Dr.  hath 
reserved  to  his  own  farther  Consideration ;  though  I  believe  they  could 
be  very  well  content  to  dispense  with  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
Promise.     And  all  the  black  Accusations  hitherto  preferred  against  him 
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of  Ignorance,  Plagiarism,  Falsliood,  &c.  appearing  upon  Tryal  (as  I 
think  they  plainly  do)  both  frivolous,  false,  and  malicious:  They  may, 
if  they  please,  still  go  on  with  their  laudable  Design  of  Printing  things 
upon  the  Dr.  and  write  a  Book  against  him  once  a  Month  as  long  as 
he  lives  :  I  dare  say,  they  will  neither  give  him  any  Disturbance  in  his 
own  Thoughts,  nor  injure  his  Reputation  with  others.  Since  they 
stand  already  convicted  of  so  many  notorious  Prevarications  ;  whatso- 
ever they  may  hereafter  advance,  1  shall  not  scruple  to  pnmounce  that 
Reader,  not  only  Simple  and  Credulous,  but  also  Partial  and  Unjust, 
that  shall  trust  them  upon  their  own  bare  words,  or  give  any  heed  to 
the  most  specious  of  their  Pages  till  they  have  stood  a  Tryal.  And 
•what  I  assume  on  behalf  of  the  Dr.  the  same  privilege  I  think,  I  have  a 
Right  of  claiming  for  myself;  who  having  shewed  myself  so  fearless  of 
their  Displeasure,  may  reasonably  expect  the  worst  of  Revenges  that 
the  Pen  can  execute  :  And  as  for  any  rougher  Instrument,  I  shall  soou 
be  placed  out  of  their  reach. 


DR.  PARirS 


FOR  SIR  J.  MOORE'S  MONUMENT. 

We  rejoice  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
correct  copy  of  the  following  elegant  Inscription,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Satnuel  Parr,  and  intended  to  be  engraved  on  a  mo- 
nument, which  is  to  be  erected  .at  Corunna  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  The  officers  of  our  government  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  wooden  monument  erected  by  ^laf  shal  Soult,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  the  Marquis  Romana,  was  in  u  state  of  de- 
cay, meritoriously  resolved  to  erect  one  of  marble,  of  which  the  ex- 
penses are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  council.  Dr.  Parr  was  very  properly  selected  by 
the  Noble  Lords,  Bathurst,  Grenville,  Grey,  and  Holland,  to  write 
the  Inscription.  As  to  the  classical  appellation  for  Corunna,  A  ins- 
worth  gives  Caronium,  which  has  by  a  blunder  been  in  some  of  the 
copies  changed  into  Coratiium,  but  Ainsworth  was  mistaken,  as 
Caronium  is  a  different  town.  Ptolemy  in  his  Geography  calls 
the  place  Flavium  Brigantinni,  and  others  call  it  Bngantiunij  but 
these  appellations  would  have  been  too  recondite  for  a  popular 
Inscription,  and  Corunna  is  sufficiently  Latin  in  the  form.  Some 
persons,  whose  acutcness  outruns  their  learning,  have  charged  the 
writer  of  the  Inscription  with  having  post-dated  Sir  John  Moore's 
death  by  one  month.  But  the  said  writer  merely  employs  the 
Roman  method  of  computing  time,  and  states  his  death  to  have 
occurred  on  the  17  th  day  of  the  calends  of  February,  which  is  ia 
English  the  l6th  day  of  January,  the  actual  day  of  his  death. 
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JOANNES-  MOORE 

ALLF.CTUS  •  IN  •  EQUESTREAi  •  OllDlNEM  •  BALNEI 

A  •  GEOKGIO  •  TERTIO  •  BRITANMARLM  •  REGE 

ORTU  ■  SCOTUS 

IMPERATOR  •  FORTiS  •  IDEMQUE  •  INNOCENS 

ET-  REI  •  MILIFARIS  •  FKRITISSIMUS 

SCIENTIA • ET- LSU 

QUI 

IN  •  BATAVIA  •  CORSICA  •  'EGYPTO  •  INDIA  •  OCCIDENTALI 

HOSTES  •  FLGATOS  •  VIDir 

HTSPAKORUM-  TETHA  ■  E'J'  •  DElESTAblLI  •  TYHANIsIDE  •  OPPKESSORUM 

JURA • LEGES • ARAS  •  ET •  FOCOS 

SUxTklMO  •  QUO  •  POTUIT  •  STUi)lO  •  TUTATUS  •  EST 

ET  •  POST  •  VARIOS  •  15EI.LI  •  C  VSUS 

CUM  •  AD  •  CORUNNAM  •  «GRE  •  ACCESSISSET 

iMILITES-  SLOS 

LONGO  •  ITINERE  •  FAME  •  FRIGORE  •  ENECTOS 

AD  •  SUBEUNDAM  •  PRGELII  •  i)lMlCATIONEM 

HOR  [ANDO  •  EREXrr 

AUDENDO  •  CONFIRMAVIT 

ET  •  GALLIS  •  NUMERO  •  COPIARUM  •  FRETIS 

HT- FELICITATE-  DUCIS  •  PCENE  •  PERPETUA  •  SUPERBIENTIBUS 

VICTORIAM  •  E  •  MAMBUS  •  ERIPUIT 

LEGIONI  •  QUADRAGESIM.t:  •  SECUND.^ 

SOCIETATE  •  PERICULORUM  •  DIU  •  SECUM  •  CONJUNCTISSIM/E 

ET  •  MEMORI  •  RERUM  •  IN  •  iEGYPTO  •  PROSPERE  •  GESTARUM 

DE  •  VIRTUTE-  DIGNA  •  COMMILITONIBUS  •  SUIS 

GRATULATUS-  EST 

ET  •  VULNERE  •  PRO    PATRTA  •  SOCFISQUE  •  EJUS  •  ACCEPTO 

VITAM  •  UTI  •  MULTUM  •  E T  •  S.4:PE  •  OP  i  AVERAT 

BENE  •  CONSUMMAVIT      

XVII -KAL-FEBRUAR -ANNO-  SACRO  •  AlDCCCvilU 


GEORGIUS 

GEORGII  •  TERTil  •  FILIUS 

BRITANNLARUM  •  REGNUM  •  UNITUM  •  REGENS 

ET-  QUI-  REGL*:-  MAJESTATl  •  A  •  SA  NCTIORlbUSCONSILIISSUNT 

HOC-  MONUMENTU.Vl 

PONENDUM  -  CURWERUNT 

AN  NO -SACRO 

MDCCCXIIIT. 


PCECILOGIIAPHIA  GILECA. 


X  EW  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hodgkln's  publica- 
tions to  initiate  youth  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Characters, 
and  of  Greek  Grammar.  To  make  his  labors  in  the  former  branch 
more  extensively  known,  he  has  favored  us  with  his  plates  for  the 
Classical  Journal,  We  shall  insert  them  gradually,  in  a  manner 
the  most  convenient  for  the  size  of  the  work.  He  will  introduce 
himself  to  the  reader  by  his  own  addresses,  and  by  Dr.  Young's 
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letter.  We  give  his  Table  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Greek  Al' 
jphahet  in  different  ages.  The  abbreviations  and  connexions  in  eleven 
plates  vv^ill  close  the  collection,  t  wo  of  which  we  give  inour  present  No. 

Johannes  Hodgkm  Lectori  S. 

Hunc  libellum,  doctissimi  illius  viri  hunianitati  cui  dedicatur, 
debes ;  quo  enim  tempore  occupationes  mex,  h^ec  studia,  ut  con- 
stitueram,  persequi  me  prohibebant,  ille  materiam  omnem  operi 
liecessariam  prsebuit.  Ejus  amicitiam  inter  ea  quae  maxime  mihi 
grata  contigerunt  habeo;  assiduum  enim  laborem  cum  magno  in- 
genio  conjungit  •,  et  prseter  egregiam  aliarum  artium  scientiam, 
earn  Grsecse  linguae  peritiam  quam  pauci,  talem  vero  in  Grsecis 
literis  elegantiam  formandis,  qualem  vix  alter  antehac,  assecutus 
est.  Eorum  quse  scripserit  talis  vir  ne  punctum  quidem  mutare 
vellem ;  ea  igitur  quse,  in  hujus  operis  usuin^  mihi  amicissime 
misit,  ipsius  verbis  accipe,  et  vale. 

Dedi  Kal.  Octoh.  MDCCXCIV. 


"  ThomcB  Young  Johanni  Hodgkin  S. 
"  Cum  primum  mihi  consilium  tuum  de  literarum  Graecarum 
exemplaribus  parandis  edendisque  exposuisti,  laborem  illurrt 
tum  viris  doctis  gratum,  tum  discentibus  et  docentibus  peruti- 
lem  fieri  posse  statim  animadvertij  teque  ad  id  opus  prosequen- 
dum magnopere  hortatus  sum  j  meamque,  quoad  mihi  per 
alias  occupationes  liceret,  opellam  tibi  non  defuturam  promisi. 
Nunc  igitur  accipe  quse  in  h-unc  finem  congessi,  tuoque  felici 
calamo  orna.  Mitto  tibi  specimen  tergeminum  elementorum 
Grsecorum,  quarum  siqua  est  pulchritudo,  earn  tu  brevi  tem- 
pore facile  vel  assequeris  vel  etiam  superabis. '  lambos  etHex- 
ametros  in  usum  tuum  quos  maxime  idoneos  existimavi,  secun- 
dum ordinem  literarum,  e  Menandro,  Euripide,  Philemone, 
Phocylide,  Theognide,  Hesiodo  aliisque  selegi  :  hsec  cum  facile, 
studiis  meis  occasionem  prsebentibus,  colligere  possem,  gratius 
id  tibi  fore  credebam  quam  ut  ipse,  prout  inceperas,  hanc  ma- 
teriam corraderes.  Addidi  etiam  versiculos  aliquos,  ufmam 
meliores,  quos  meministi  m.e  rogatu  viri  omnium  disertissimi 
Edmundi  Burke  olim  fecisse.  Sequitur  quod,  si  auctius  esset, 
codices  praecipue  Graecos  manu  scriptos  legentibus  magno  foret 
usui,  contractioimm  quarundam  nexuumque  literarum  exposi- 
tio,  vanarumque  ejusdem  literse  formarum  exempla :  hujus 
maximam  partem  debeo  liberalitati  viri  rerum  antiquarum  peri- 
tissimi,  Thomae  Astie,  qui  libellum.  titulo  nJAAI0rPA<PIA, 
in  usum  Antonii  Askew  a  Johanne  Caravallo  Grseco  conscrip- 
tum,  humanissime  mecum   communicavit :    reliqua  partim   ex 

'  "We  do  not  insert  this  part  of  the  work. 
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"  ejusdem  viri   clar'issinii  de  arte  scribendl,  partim  ex  aliis  libris 
"  conquisivi.       Muha    Caravallus    e    Palseographia   Bernardi    de 
«  Montfaucon  hausit.     Oualiscunque  autem  sit  hjec  quam  FIOI- 
**   KIAOrPA'JiJAN  d.i\\,  omnes  hujusmodi  catalogos  antehac  editos 
«  magnitudine  saltern  superat.     Restat  autem  ut  pauca  de  litera- 
*<  rum   forma  rationeque   scribendi   prsecipiam,   tibi  quidem   non 
"  ignota,  quae  autem   operi  tuo   utililer  addere  poteris.     Majus- 
«  cuIje    vix   alio   modo   quam    Romaiiae    scribuntur ;    quare  has 
*«  quidem  prsetereo  j  neque  de  tertii  ordinis  literis  dicere  opus  est, 
<^  ad  eas  euim  proxime  accedunt  quse  hodie  cursivie   seu  Italics 
"  dicuntur,  atque  ad   eas  quibus  quotidie   in   scribendo   utimur, 
*«  celeritati  vulgaris   usus  accommodatse ;    secunda   autem    series, 
**  qu3e  elegantioris  formse,  magisque,  ut  ita  dicam,  Grxcje  spe- 
<*  cimen  exhibet,   alio  omnino  modo  quam  quo  vulgo  scribitur 
'^  elaboranda   est.     Ac   primo,  penna  quidem   ita  secanda  est,  ut 
*'  fissura   sit   non   longissima,  apex  nonnihil   obliquus ;    ea  parte 
"  quse  pollicem  spectat  tantillo  brevior  :  deinde  ita  teneiida  est  ut 
*«  cavum  ejus  non  volse  sed  digito  medio  obvertatur;  hinc   fiet  tit 
<'  ascendendo  et   ad  dextram  progrediendo  crassescat  linea.     Di- 
<'  vidi  autem  possunt  literse  secundum  locum  unde  orditur  penna, 
"  in   decem   ordines,   quorum  primus   literas   xQ,o^o^cg-<pm 
*«  complectitur,  quarum  omnium  pars  prior  prope  basin  initium 
*<  habet,  crassitudinem   maximam  prope   apicem  ;    posterior  pars 
"  ab  eodem  initio,    uno  ductu,  secundum  formas  diversas  perfici- 
*«  enda  est,  exceptis  S  p  w,  quibus  opus  est  ut  tertio  applicetur 
*«  penna,  €   que  cui  quarto.     Sequuntur  Z  f:   illius   prima    pars 
<'  paulo  ante   medium  ai'cus  inferioris  desinit  j  haec  unico  ductu 
*'  perficitur  :  deinde  solum  ;,  e  lineis  duabus,  utrisque  e  medio 
*•'  profectis   formanda.     Uno  ductu  y,  y^  duobus,  a  sinistra  sem- 
*«  per  ortis,  efficietur;  hae  latiore  longioreque  principio  gaudent, 
«  quam  ordo  quintus,  literarum  nempe  sex  rj  »  jc  v  u  vj/,  quas  sin- 
"  gulas  penna  simul  excudit,  4/  sola   excepta.     Vix   expositione 
«  egent  ^^.     A  tenui  curvaque  linea  in   crassiorem   abit  ^,  dein 
«  attenuatur,  atque  iterum  crassescit.     Ascendit  primo  crassum 
<^  A,    lineaque   secunda  tenui  descendente  ornatur.     A   principio 
<«  tenui   ortum   ,«,    duos   flexus   habet   parti    posteriori    x  similes. 
"  Postremse  ir  -sr  tI    a   linea  transversa  crassa  ordiuntur,  caetera 
"  tenuia,  excepta  sr,  qus  ad  m  prope  accedit.     Quo  facilius  intel- 
<*  ligantur  haec  prsecepta,  adjeci  "  exemplar  quod  locum  initii  uni- 
<*  uscujusque  literae  puncto  apposito  indicat,  posterioresque  pennae 
«'  ductus    a    primo   linearum    diversitate    distinguit.       Secundum 
<*  eadem  principia,  quorum  fundamenta  debeo   utili  libello   Am- 
«'  brosii  Serle  de  arte  scribendi,  omnes  literarum  nexus,  accentus, 
<«  notaeque  numerales  confici  possunt.     Vale,  vir  optime  et  ami- 
*'  cissime,    atque  hsec   in  publicum  bonarum   literarum  commo- 
*'  dum  ornare  perge.  Dat.  id.  Decembn  MDCCXCIII. 

•  Vide  Calligraphiatu  Graecain. 
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Thoma:   Youngs  Medicines  Doctori,  Regia  Societatis,  necnon  et 
LinrKrana  Socioj  Johannes  Hodgkhi,  S.P.D. 

"  En  tibi  tandem,  Vir  doctissime,  Poscilographiam  Grsecam  : 
quod  cltius  non  acceperis,  Sculptoris  assignandum  est,  non  dicana 
negligentise,  sed  nimiae'  rerum  gerendarum  copise:  a  quo,  utpote 
longe  omnium  artis  suag  peritissimo,  incaeptum  opus  etiam  finiri 
apprime  cupiebam  ;  multis  vero  labentibus  annis,  dum,  aliis  nego- 
tiis  impedito,  operam  meis  dare  non  licebat,  eodem  tempore  con- 
tractionum  nexuumque  literarum  catalogum  quibusdam  exeraplis 
auxi,  quse  doctissimus  vir  Ricardus  Person,  A.M.  Grsecarum  li- 
terarum apud  Cautabrigienses  professor,  humanissime  mecum 
communicavit ;  et  omnes  contractiones  in  ApoUonli  lexico,  ab 
erudito  Villoison  edito,  repertas,  hortante  viro  clarissimo  Carolo 
Burney,  LL.D.  inseruij  varias  etiam  Grsecarum  literarum  per 
setatum  ordinem,  formas,  te  probante.  disposui. 

Vale,  vir  doctissime,  eumque,  ex  arte  medendi,  quern,  pro  inge- 
nio,  industriaque  tua  et  omnium  optimarum  artium  scientia,  spe- 
rare  tuum  est,  fructum  percipe. 

Dedi  11  Kal.  Aiis.  MDCCCVII. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM: 

On  ]  John,  v.  7.  / 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

J_  READ  in  No.  XV.  of  your  Journal,  p.  g'2,  a  Letter  from  a  "  Coun- 
try  Chrgyman,"  containing  some  remarks  on  a  paper  printed  in  No. 
XIV.  p.  437,  ill  wlncli,  as  you  may  remember,  I  assumed  as  generally 
granted,  the  spuriousiiess  of  the  passage,  1  John,  v.  7;  and  perceiving, 
as  I  did,  the  abilities  of  the  writer,  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  finding 
in  him  a  defender  of  the  verse.  Before  I  proceed  farther  in  vindicating 
my  essay,  (which  I  doubt  not  your  candor  will  afford  me  an  early 
opportunity  of  doing,)  I  must  state,  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  sincere  believer  of  the  Trinitarian  Doctrine,  taught 
by  her  Liturgy  and  Articles.  It  seemed  not  unnecessary  to  make  this 
declaration,  that  I  miglit  obviate,  with  regard  to  myself  at  least,  the 
general  opinion,  that  any  one  who  impeaches,  or  does  not  deftnd,the  au- 
thenticity of  the  disputed  passage,  must  be  an  enemy,  either  avowed  or 
concealed,  of  the  doctrine  it  inculcates;  and  if  it  be  right  to  form  a 
judgment  from  the  zeal  and  eagerness  with  which  certain  of  your  Cor- 
respondents charge  those  with  Deism,  who  do  not  believe  the  doctrine 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  "  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Text,"  it  seems  not  to  be  needless  to  endeavour  to  explain  our  views  and 
motives,  when  we  oppose  any  particular  passage  in  the  New  Testament. 
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It  should,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  who  can  assert  the  "  inte- 
grity" of  the  Text,  which  informs  us  that  Ahaziah  was  "  forty  and 
two  years  old"  when  he  began  to  reign,  whilst  his  Father  was  aged  only 
forty  years  when- "  he  was  gathered  to  his  Fathers,'.'  may  think  the 
passage  under  consideration  genuine,  without  connnitting  an  unusual 
absurdity.  But  before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  Clergyntan  in  support  of  his  opinion,  I  request  him  to  accept 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  elegant  compliments  paid  me  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  continued  through  every  part,  of  his  letter. 

I   commence  then,  by  considering  the   testimony  of  Diodorus  Tur- 
sensis.     The  account  given  us  of  this  Father  by  Moreri,  *  is  as  follows  : 
'•  Diodore  d'  Antioche,  pretre  de  cette  Eglise,  et  puis  Ev^que  de  Tarse 
Metropole  de  Cilicie,  a  vecn  dans  le  IV.  Siecle.     II  fut  accuse,  apres  sa 
niort,d'avoir  ete  un  des  niaitres  de  I'  HeresiarqueNestorius.     S.  Cyrille 
r  accuse  dans  1'  Epitre  a   Successus,  d'avoir  distingue  le  Verbe  ne  de 
Dieu,  du  tils  de  Marie  ;  il  le  nomme  dans  celle  qu'  il  ecrivit  a  Jean  d' 
Antioche,  et  Acace  de  Militene,  ennemi  de  la  gloire  de  Jesus  Christ. 
Saint  Melece,  an  retour  de  son  exil,  apprenant  avec  quel  courage  il 
avoit   defendu   la  Foi  Orfhodoxe  contre  les  heretiquos   dans  Antioche, 
ou  il  introduisit  la  Psalmodie  alternative,  le  tira  d'  un  Monastere  oiJ  il 
etoit  Abbe,  et  il  1'  eleva  k  V  Episcopat.     S.   Athanase,   S,  Basil,  et  S. 
Chrysostome,  qui  avoientetfeses  disciples,  lelouentcomraeun  Ev^quetres 
saint.etconmieun  defenseur  invincibledelaFoi,&c.   Le  premier  Concile 
de  Constantinople  le  compte  eutre  les  Prelats  qu'  il  propose  pour  regie 
de  la  creance  Orthodoxe.     Cependant,  apres  sa  mort,  ses  ccrits  furent 
trouves  remplis  de  ces  erreurs  que  j'  ay  marquees  et  condamn^cs,"     I 
subjoin  some  passages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  ^  in  which  he 
is    mentioned.     Theodorel  '  spe.iks   of  him  in  the   following  terms  : 
AUSuj^os — 0  (TOfMroLroi  re   ■kcx.i    dyS^siotaTo;,     old   Tig  TtOTay.ds    SisiSrjs 
rs   ■aa)  [j^eyecg,  roig  i^sv  ohstois   tyjV  dvS^slav  (read  according  to  Vale- 
sius,  Not.  ad   Locunif    u^^eiav)  ir^oa-sfs^s.   rag  Ss  twv  ivocyrtcuv   (iXacr- 
(prjjuag    htzxKv^s,   }ca)    rijv  jw,ev    tou    yki/ovg    ovx     lAoyi^sro  irs^Kpaveiscv, 
triv    Ss    uVef    Tyjg     nthrsujg   rakcj'n'uiclccv   d(rTfxu-lMg    vTtsiJ^Btvs.      To    the 
same  purpose  we  read  in  the  same  author,  "^  that  Theodoras,  Bishop 
of    Mopsuestia,     itaarr^g     fxev    \y.Kri<T'ia.$    Sihd(r>ia?^og,    Kdrd    nfdirr^g    Ss 
(pccXccyyog  alosriKrjg  d^ia-rsua-ag,  row  j3iou  zhyeXog  soe^aro'  ovTOg  rrjS  jttev 
AioOM^ou   T0i7   Tfdvv   §iSo!,a-}ix\iocg  ditrlXccvosv.  'Icvdv^ov  '  Si  rou   Qstordrov 
— — — ■ * — — — ■  —  »■   I  ■  ' 

'  Dictiorinaire  Historique,  Tom.  ii.  p.  359,1702,  fol.  au  mot  Diodore. 
*  In  quotations  from  the  Eccles.  Historians  throughout  this  paper,  the  referen- 
€cs  are  made  to  the  excellent  edit,  by  Reading,  3  vols.  fol.  Cantab.  17  20.  ? 
3  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  Lib.  iv.  c.  25,  p.  184.        *  H.  E.  Lib.  iv.  c.  40.  p.  242 
5  Th«  IJIANNHS  here  spoken  of  was  the  great  Cbrysostora. 
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y£yivy)roii  koivcvvos  t's  yMi  arvvs^yog'  KOivj  yap  rcov  TtvsuiMaYiKwv  A«o3wfOU 
vauMrujy  aVijAauov.     Socrates '  tells  us,  that,  A<(3  5a;pof — sVicDiOTroj  TaoTou 
y£vd[xsvog,  Tfi-jXXa.  ^ipxta,  a-vveycoc^^s,  ^iXaJ  rcy  y^af/^ix^ati  rujv  ^sImv  Tf§0(r- 
iyujv  y^oii^oov,  ta^,  fjBuj^lag  avrcuv  eytr^BTimevog.     By  Sozomen   ^  also,  we 
are  furnished  with  the  same  account,  with  merely  verbal  alterations. 
Giving  an  history  of  the  studies  of  the  illustrious  Chrysostom,  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  as  masters  in  philosophy,  Kaors^JoV  re,  x.:l\  Ajo^u;^ ov, 
rov  riyrj(rdiJ.si^ov  ryj;  'v  Taptrcue'jixA-jjtrja;,  sv  sVuSo'p/^v  iSicwv  (!-vyy^afj,{/,drciJv 
TtoKXag  HaraAiTTsTy  ^l^Xrjg,  tts^'i  iJ'  to  pijro^  twv  (£f  wv  Xoywv  rd;  i^rjyr^trsis 
iSOi-fic-aa-^ai,   rag   Ssuj^iag   a'Tro(p£vyovrcc.     The  account  by  Suidas   it  is 
needless  to    quote  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  his  words,  that  Diodorus  "  had  seen  a  copy  of  St.  John's 
Epistle,   which  contained  the  7th   verse  of  chap,  v."     Some  frac;nients 
of  his  works,  I  !)ave  been  told,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Catena  Patrum 
Grcecorum,  which  I  do  not  possess,  and  to  which  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  referring :   the  Commentary,  however,  sjf  tyjV  siricrToXriV 'Icudwov  rov 
Eva.yy£Xi<rro'j,  I  believe,  is  lost ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  proved  that 
he  ever  met  with  the  disputed  passage.     It  may  not  be  improper  to 
state,  that  the   arguments  drawn  from  the  Fathers  in  defence  of  the 
verse,  scarcely  deserve,  in  general  at  least,  any  serious  answer :  they 
commonly  are  such  as  Patience  herself  would  disdain  to  refute ;  and 
this  remark  is  especially  true  in  the  present  case.     We  are  told  of  a 
book  now  lost,  which  a])pears  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the  1st 
Epistle   of  St;  John,  and  contained  an  explication  or  defence  of  the 
Trinity.     This  might  have  afforded  a  slight  degree  of  preponderance  to 
the  balance  in  favor  of  I  John,  v.  7- were  there  no  other  text  in  the  epistle 
whence  the  doctrine  could  be  elicited  ;  but  unfortunately,   in  the  4th 
century,  the  Fathers  generally  made  use  of  the  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  eighth  verse.     The  question  then  will  be  most  properly  decided 
by  analogy  ;  and  I  shall  propose  the  following  questions. 

1 .  Did  the  Fathers  ever  make  use  of  the  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  earthly  witnesses  mentioned,  1  John,  v.  8.  ? 

2.  Is  the  seventh  verse  ever  quoted  in  plain  and  express  terms  by 
any  Fathers  who  lived  in  the  five  first  centuries  ?  ^  Or  is  it  read  without 
variation  in  the  MSS.  of  such  writers,  nearly  or  entirely  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  now  stands  in  common  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

■  Hist.  Eoclesiast.  Lib.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  311 . 
^  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Lib.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  326. 
3  Your  Correspondent  mentions  the  year  380,  as  the  period  to  which  Dio- 
dorus may  be  referred  :  the  opinion  in  itself  is  probable,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances strengthen  his  conjecture. 
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The  first  of  these  enquiries  can  be  answered  only  in  the  affirmative. 
We  have  at  least  one  instanc  e  in  Cyprian,  '  where  he  explains  the  Sth 
verse  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  this  assertion  is  founded  partly  on  the  authority 
of  Facundus.  *  This  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  ; 
and  the  practice  certainly  grew  more  common  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth.  The  reading  in  the  Text  of  Cyprian  is,  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et 
Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est,ET  Hi  ires  unum  sunt  ;  which,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  idiom,  is  certainly  a  close  translation  of  the  Greek  of 
verse  7,  ^a-'i  ouroi  ol  rpTj  sv  ela-i.  The  reading,  however,  is  not  indis- 
putable. In  jpe//'*  margin,  we  have  the  following  note  :  "  Et  tres  Voss.3. 
Lam.  Ebor.'  Et  fresMW2f/«SMn^,isatolerably  accurate  version  of  the  final 
clause  of  verse  Sth,  y.x\  ol  r^sig  elg  to  h  sWiv.  Ovroi,  I  believe,  is  ade- 
quately expressed  in  Latin  by  hi  ;  and  the  reading  in  the  Text  of  Cyprian 
was  probably  altered  by  some  early  Editor,  who  turned  to  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  which  he  settled  the  readings  in  his  author.  Such  a  method 
of  editing  the  Christian  writers  was  not  uncommon  in  the  old  editions, 
which  were  published  at  a  time  when  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  Fathers,  in  affording  various  readings  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  reading  in  the  majority  of  the  MSS.  of  Cyprian 
probably  arose  in  the  same  mamier :  the  five  MSS.  which  have  the 
words  et  tres,  perhaps  escaped  any  alteration,  from  their  antiquity  ;  or 
the  transcribers  might  not  be  disposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
Text.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Fell  did  not  give  any  account  of 
the  age  of  bis  MSS. :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  defect  in  his 
edition.  On  the  whole, '  we  may  safely  assert,  that  Cyprian  quoted 
only  the  final  clause  of  verse  8,  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  three  persons, 
having  tacitly  applied  to  them  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  earth- 
ly witnesses.    I'his  was  the  opinion  of  Facundus. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  passages  of  the  Fathers  generally  es- 
teemed quotations  of  1  John,  v.  7  ;  I  do  not  recollect  one,  which  may 
not  be  proved  either  to  be  interpolated  by  transcribers  or  editors,  or 
to  be  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Sth  verse  ;  and  sometimes,  on  a 
close  examination  they  will  be  found  not  to  be  quotations  at  all.  These 
points  have  all  been  so  clearly  proved  by  Porson,  that  it  were  worse 
than  useless  to  insist  on  them  in  these  pages. 

The  inference,  then,  which  I  would  draw  from  these  circumstances 
is,  that    Diodorus  interpreted  the  Sth  verse  of  the  Trinity,  as  did  the 
other  Fathers.     It  seems  most  unlikely,  as  Porson  has  well  observed. 


»  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,  p.  109,  edit.  Fell.  Fol.  Oxon.  1682. 
^  Person's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  248,  8vo.  Lond.  1790. 
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that  so  many  Fathers  should  have  written  on  the  Trinity,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  argument,  have  so  repeatedly  used  the  Slh  verse,  have 
taken  so  much  needless  trouble  to  make  it  useful  to  their  purpose,  if 
immediately  before  it  there  had  been  so  complete  and  convincing  a 
proof  of  the  disputed  point.  It  is  not  contended  that  this  might  not 
have  happened  to  a  single  Father,  but  surely,  every  one  will  allow  that 
there  is  an  absurdity  in  supposing  that  it  could  have  Jjeen  overlooked  by 
every  writer,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  time  of  Ignatius  to 
that  of  Augustine  ;  and  that  it  never  should  have  been  quoted,  when  so 
many  authors  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy ;  in  which 
controversy,  had  it  existed,  it  would  have  been  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice :  in  all  modern  disputes  concerning  the  Trinity,  it  is,  tota  in  toto, 
et  tota  in  qudlibet  parte.  We  must  remember  also  the  temper  of  the 
Fathers  :  we  must  recollect  the  zeiU  with  which  they  opposed  the  here- 
tics :  and  we  must  not  forget  the  eagerness  with  which  they  brought  into 
the  dispute  passages  of  Scri))ture,  which  manifestly  were  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  For  instance,  some  of  the  Fathers  '  have  proved  the  divinity 
and  eternal  generation  of  the  AOrOS,  from  Psal.  xlv.  J.  Eructu' 
vit  cor  meum  verbum  bomim.  If  the  words  could  refer  to  it  by  any 
allegory,  the  translation  still  is  doubtful :  "111  may  signify  thing 
or  matter ;  so  the  whole  passage,  21J0  121  ''l'?  li^Hl  niay  be 
translated,  Eructavit  cor  meum  rem  bonam,  by  which  inter- 
pretation, the  inference  drawn  from  the  other  rendering  verbum,  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  impeach 
the  doctrine  alluded  to,  which  unquestionably  rests  on  Scriptural 
ground  ;  but  it  will  be  conceded  to  me,  that  any  one  who  could 
explain  such  a  text  of  the  A0r02,  might  more  naturally  apply  1 
John,  v.  8,  to  the  Trinity.  It  is  more  likely  that  Diodorus  followed 
the  multitude,  than  that  he  alone  made  use  of  the  7th  verse,  when  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries  employed  the  8th  ;  for  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  eager  to  use  the  same  arguments  which  had  been  ma- 
naged with  adroitne^s  by  their  teacher.  To  conclude  :  I  think  that 
your  Correspondent  will  allow,  that  if  the  pupils  did  not  call  forth  the 
7th  verse,  it  probably  was  not  cited  by  the  master :  with  regard  to  the 
scholars,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  Porson's  "  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Travis." 

The  next  testimony  adduced  by  the  Clergyman,  is  from  the  ex-Xoyai 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  and  is  pla- 


'  See  Porson's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  259. 
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eed  by  Professor  Porson,  *  as  second  in  the  list  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
"  \vho  cannot  be  persuaded  to  quote  the  three  heavenly  witnesses."  I 
shall  preface  any  observations  which  I  may  lind  it  necessary  to  make, 
by  stating,  that  in  the  Index  locorum  scriptune,  prefixed  to  the  Cologne 
edition  of  Clement's  works,  fol.  1688,  I  John,  v.  7,  is  not  mentioned; 
nor  does  it  occur  in  the  index  of  Potter.  Considering  then  the  ease 
with  which  this  marvellous  verse  was  detected  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  even  where  the  mystical  interpretation  was  used,  or  perhaps, 
the  words  were  not  meant  as  a  quotation  by  the  author,  the  silence 
of  the  editors  certainly  is  a  proof  that  they  did  not  believe  that  our 
verse  was  cited  by  Clemens.  Stronger  arguments,  however,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  passage  itself;  and  I  believe  that  the  words  of  the 
Father  do  not  refer  to  the  Epistle  of  John:  if'they  do,  it  can  only  be 
inU  slight  degree,  and  even  then,  not  to  the  7th  verse. 

The  passage  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  is  as  follows: 
TToiv  f'rifxx  iWarai  Itti  iuo  x.xi  t^imv  [xuf/rvf^cuv,  sttj  Trar^Of,  xa)  uiou,  xct) 
aytoo  Tzvsu^UT'jg  e^'  cov  ixup-'jpuiv  ^ci\  ^or\Qu)V  ai  ivroXai  XiycifLSvai  jpoXacr- 
iTzcr^cn  6fel\ov(riv.  ^  The  more  I  consider  these  words,  the  more  I  am 
astonished  that  they  should  have  been  urged  as  a  citation  of  1  John, 
V.  7,  Potter  translates  the  pnssage  thus  :  "  [O nine  verbum  fir matur  in 
(luohus  vel  tribus  testibus :]  ^  hoc  est,  in  Patre,  in  Filio,  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  ;  quibus  testibus  et  adjutoribus,  quce  mandata  vocantur,  observari 
detent."  I  must  protest  against  those  vho  adduce  any  passages  from 
the  Fathers  as  evidence  for  this  verse,  which  do  not  contain  something, 
at  least,  similar  to  it.  The  words  of  Diodorvs,  indeed,  were  produced 
with  some  appearance  of  reason:  for  the  expression  eTj  Oio;  Iv  roladi, 
might  to  an  imagination  heated  with  the  belief  that  our  verse  was 
genuine  have  appeared  to  be  an  allusion  to  it ;  but  the  Clergyman's 
present  client  has  not  even  this  circumstance  in  its  favor.  If  there  be 
any  similitude,  it  is  only  in  the  mention  of  three  ju,agTupoi,  who  are  e 
TTUTYjg,  xa.)  0  vloc,  xa)  to  ocyiov  Trvsyfta,  but  we  are  not  told  that  outoj 
el  Tosig  sv  sIti  :  they  are  only  fxa-PTvpoi,  1^'  mv  ■ko.v  pr,iJ.ix  'ia-raron.  Your 
correspondent,  on  considering  the  passage,  will  doubtless  be  convin- 
ced, that  the  expression  refers  only  to  the  exact  fulfilment  and  confir- 
mation of  prophecy,  with  regard  to  the  divine  persons:  in  this  sense, 

■  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  363. 

-  S.  dementis  Alexandrin.  Op.  Torn.  ii.  p.  992,  edit.  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1715. 
The  IxXoyai  are  not  primed  in  the  Colosne  edit.  1688. 

^  The  words  which  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  marked  by  Potter  as  a 
quotation  of  Deut.  xvii.  6.    But  see  more  of  this  iu  the  conclusion  of  Ibis  article. 
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they  all  wer<?  fxtipTvpoi  sp'  cov  fnaprvgwy  Kca  jSoyj^mv  rciv  pv;/xa  (xciiv  Se/suv 
yqa<piav)  'icrrarcci ;  and  by  their  evidence  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  Religion  is  fully  proved. 

The  circmnstance  on  which  the  usefulness  of  this  passage  to  the 
cause  of  1  John,  v.  7.  ^vholly  depends,  seems  to  be  the  use  of  the  term 
[xaprvgoi :  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  words  of  Chmens  could 
not  be  explained  of  the  [/.apr'Jpiov  borne  by  the  divine  witnesses  to  the 
inspiration  or  truth  of  Scripture,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  some  allusion  was  made  to  the  Epistle  of  John.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, however,  that  Clemens  referred  to  the  Epistle,  unless  a  direct 
appeal  were  made  to  the  "  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,"  I  think 
it  might  be  concluded  that  he  referred  only  to  the  Sth  verse,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mystical  interpre- 
tation. This,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  was  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  Christian  writers  ;  and  the  conjecture  is  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  alteration  of  the  reading.  The  words  of  our  verse  are,  6  IlaTYjp, 
0  AOrOS,  xa)  TO  ayirj  ny;iJi/.u  ;  while  Clemens  reads,  stt)  TlaTcoc,  kcu 
YIOTjXai  ay.  TIv.  If,  however,  it  be  contended  still,  that  the  contested 
passage  was  alluded  to  or  quoted  by  St.  Clement,  we  must  believe  that 
he  alone  made  use  of  it,  even  where  he  had" but  little  occasion  for  it, 
while  every  other  Father  most  unaccountably  preferred  the  theological 
chemistry,  which  w  ith  so  much  labor  yielded  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, after  an  aukward  analysis  of  the  Sth  verse.  Without  intending 
to  speak  but  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  sacred  things,  I  cannot  but 
rank  such  a  process  with  the  story  of  Simeofi's  miracles.  * 

Again,  if  the  words  of  Clemens  were  meant  as  a  quotation  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  might  be  taken  from  the  formula  directed  by  our 
Lord  ^  to  be  used  in  the  baptismal  x;eremony  :  the  converts  were  to 
be  baptized, —  elj  to  ovo|U,a  tov  TlaT^os  xai  tov  Tlov  xu]  toO  aylou 
Tlv:-j[j.aTOc  :  or  the  reference  may  be  to  the  benediction  of  St.  Paul ;  ' 
vi  %agij  TOV  Kvg'tov  'Irjcrov  XgnTTOu  xoil  rj  ocyonry}  tov  Osov^  xou  y] 
xoivoi'Au  Tcu  uylov  nvsvfixTog  /xera  iravToiv  v[/,wv-  But  it  may  be  the 
mode  in  which  Clemens,  an  orthodox  Father,  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  Stromata,  '*  would  have  expressed  himself. 

I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  passage,  which  may  hereafter, 
when  all  other  evidence  shall  have  failed,  be  made  use  of  in  defence  of 
the  verse :  it  certainly  appears  much   more  like  a  quotation  of  the 

'  E.vagrii.  H.  E.  Lib.l.  c.  14,  p.  268. 

•^  Matth.  xxviii,  19.  3  0  Coriuth.  xiii.  13. 

*  Lib.  v.  p.  598,  Ed.  Cologne,  1688. 
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passage  than  some  others  which  have  been  cited.  It  is  the  epigraph 
of  Hthediesus  '  Catalogue  of  ChuUhic  Authors : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  an<i  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
God."  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  youi- Correspondent's  skill,  to 
suppose  th;it  he  will  ever  make  use  of  an  argument  so  feeble  ;  but  if  it 
should  be  esteemed  valuable  by  the  "  Cnintij  Parish  Priest,"  who 
favored  us  with  a  defence  of  the  three  heavenly  vi^itnesses  printed  in 
No.  IV.  of  your  Journal,  or  by  jMr.  C.  Butler,  I  hope  that  they  will 
not  make  anv  scruple  of  citing  it ;  xoiva  yag  rd  twv  (p/Xwy.  I  shall 
state  the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  and  the  unprejudiced  reader 
will  decide  whether  any  credit  can  be  given  to  such  an  authority. 

Hebediesu,  then,  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  and  beginning 
of  the  xivth  century.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Sigara  and  Arabia, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  1295,  and  died  in  1318.  He  bad  been  by 
persuasion  a  Nestorian,  and  as  we  learn  from  Ecchellensis,  ^  wrote 
many  books, — "  ad  Nestorianam  stabilicndrnn  covjirmandamqur  Hcb- 
resim;  at  divind  tandem  affiilgente  gratia,  admeliorem  rediit  mtntem, 
Romamqve  jam  senex  profcctus  est  sub  Julio  III.  sumtno  Pontijice,  ubi 
Nestorianis  abjuratis  erroribus,  Catholicam  prof essiis  est  Jidem."  With 
his  religious  opinions  we  have  no  immediate  concern ;  but  the  point 
under  consideration  is,  can  he  fairly  be  made  an  evidence  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  1  John,  V.  7-  ?  It  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  passage 
existed  in  the  Vulgate  Version,  two  whole  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairveau.r,  who  quotes  it  in  some  of  his  Ora- 
tions. It  might,  then,  be  alluded  ta  by  thh  Hebediesu ;  and  if  cita- 
tions of  the  verse  made  in  the  14th  century  can  prove  it  to  be  genuine, 
its  defenders  may  proclaim,  lo  triumphe  ;  they  may  be  addressed  in 
the  words  <>f  the  Grecian  war  song  ; 

MTrcii^sgTuiv'EkkrjVc/jv,  'O  KUtgog  Trjg  So^rjg  yjKQsv. 

I  shall  not  now  take  notice  of  the  grammatical  argument,  but  con- 
sider it  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  which  I  shall  proceed  to  make 
on  the  criticism  by  the  "  Country  Parish  Priest,"  in  No.  IV. 
of  your  Journal.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  examine  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  your  present  correspondent  and  Mr.  C.  Butler,  ^  respecting 
the  future  appearance  of  MSS.  by  which  "  this  important  Text  may 
be  established." 


'  Ed.Rom.  12mo.  1653. 
^  Praifat.  ad  Catalog,  Lib.  Chaldeeor.  p.  14.  ^  Hor.  Biblic.  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
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It  will  only  be  necessary,  in  order  to  show  how  ill  founded  is  this 
hope,  to  consider  the  number  of  Greek  MSS.  which  contain  the  Cii- 
tholic  Epistles,  and  omit  the  contested  passage.  Professor  Porson  ' 
says,  that  "  the  only  genuine  words  of  1  Jt  hn,  v.  7,  8,  are  these : 
OTJ  Tfiii  s'lJiv  oi  fJioigTv^oGvTe:,  to  ttvbvjxo.,  xa)  to  v^mo,  xa)  to  ul[j.ci,  xoc) 
ot  Tpslg  ei>  TO  ev  sWiv.  This,"  iie  adds,  "  is  the  reading  of  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  above  an  hundred  and  ten,  and  nearly  thirty  of  the  oldest  Latin." 
But  this,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  ?iot  the  whole  evidence  against 
the  passage.  To  "  establish,^'  therefore,  the  auth.iiticily  of  this  verse, 
we  must  have,  at  least,  twenty  MSS.  of  reasonable  i^ntiquity  ;  fewer, 
perhaps,  will  not  satisfy  the  opposers  of  the  jiassage  on  the  heavenly 
witnesses  ;  and  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  that  they  should  exhibit  the 
words  nearly  in  their  present  state,  without  many,  or  at  least,  inijjor- 
tant  variations  from  the  received  Text.  That  tliis  will  ever  be  the  case, 
your  learned  correspondent  will  concede,  is  improbable  ;  and  many 
degrees  of  improbability  are  almost  equal  to  an  impossibility.  We 
have  hitherto  found  no  MSS.  (two  only  excepted,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter,)  but  such  as  omit  1  John,  v.  7.  This  has  been  the 
case  during  the  greatest  part  of  three  hundred  years;  for  the  copies 
used  by  R.  Stephens,  in  his  famous  Edition  of  the  New  Testament 
printed  in  1550,  certainly  omit  the  2t7jo/e  passage.  Among  the  omit- 
ting MSS.  we  rank  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Grabe  *  was  written  A.  C.  396,  or  perhaps  a  short  time 
after  that  period:  the  Codex  Vaticanus  also  rejects  it;  and 
I  believe  that  we  may  refer  it  to  the  same  time.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  content,  if  any  defender  of  the  verse  should  require 
it,  that  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  should  be  ascribed  to  some 
time  about  the  year  420 ;  but  Grabe,  (ut  supra)  is  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  it  may  not  be  earlier  even  than  the  year  396.  It  should, 
however,  be  recollected  that  he  was  an  author,  and  edited  the  MS.  and 
we  well  know  that  such  men  are  sometinies  apt  to  exaggerate.  Per- 
haps the  Cod.  Vatican  us,  which  appears  to  be  more  recent,  may 
have  been  written  twenty  years  afterwards.  It  will  be  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  require  four  MSS.  of  the  tenth  century,  which  contain  the 
verse  written  cl  primd  manu:  these  may  perhaps  render  the  Alex- 
AND.  and  Vatic,  evidence  doubtful  in  its  effect.  At  any  rate,  your 
correspondent's  hopes  concerning  MSS.    yet  undiscovered,   scarcely 


'   Letters  to  Travis,  p.  399. 
Prolegomena,  C.  1,  ^.5.  edit.  Oxon.  1707;  8vo. 
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deserve  consideration ;  but  it  should  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  not 
the  only  scholar  who  has  taken  refuge  in  this  saving  possibility.  Ben- 
gelius,  it  appears,  "had  hoped,  that  in  due  time,  if  not  5'^,  John*sown 
autograph,  yet  some  very  ancient  Greek  MSS.  containing  the  verse, 
may  be  found  hidden  in  the  shelves  of  divine  Providence."  This,  it 
must  be  admitted,  affords  high  authority  in  favor  of  such  an  argu- 
ment: I  ciuj  only  reply  with  fVetstein,  in  the  words  of  CiCKRo: 
"  Hie  tu  desideras  Tabulas  Heracliensium  publicas,  quas  llalico  Bella, 
inceiiso  tabttlario,  inltrisse  scinws  omncs.  Est  ridiculum  ad  ea  quce 
habemtts  nihil  dicere  ;  qucerere  qu(e  habere  non  possumns." 

M. 
[To  he  concluded  in  oin'  nextA 


Js  the  Grenville  Edition  of  HOMER  is  at  ■present  scarce,  and 
not  accessible  to  every  scholar,  zee  are  induced  to  present  our 
Readers  zdlh  the  COLLATION  OF  THE  HJRLEIJN 
MS.  OF  THE  ODYSSEY,  zchich  is  annexed  to  the  end  of 
the  Second  T'olume,  and  tchich  was  made  by  Projessor  For  son, 
and  enriched  zdth  his   Observations. 

COLLATIO 

CODICIS  HARLElAxNI  0671 

CUM 

ODYSSEA    EDITIONIS    ERNESTINE    1760. 

Antequam  ad  varias  lectiones  enotandaj>  accedemus,   non  abs  re 
fortasse  erit  quoedaui  de  codicis  habitu  et  indole  praefari. 

Codex  est  membranaceus,  forma,  quam  in  folio  vocant,  niinori ; 
quod  ad  altitudinem  scilicet  et  latitudinem  attinet,  Aldino  Herodoto 
similis.  Menibrana  crassa  est  et  firma,  sed  aliquando  pinguis  ;  unde 
fit,  ut  scholia  quaedam  lectu  dithciliora  sint,  qua?dam  minus  eleganter 
scripta.  Plerunique  vero  et  textus  et  scholia  nitide  sunt  exarata. 
Totus  prinio,  ut  opinor,  uno  tenore  textus  absolutus  est ;  deinde 
scholia  addita,  eademne  an  diversa  nianu,  non  certo  dixerim.  Neque 
id  sane  multum  refert,  cum  satis  constet,  unius  jussu  et  consilio  totum 
MS.  concinnatum  esse,     Pauca  quaedam  bonae  notse  margini  iusuut. 
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cetei'is  recentiora  quidem,  ut  colligo  ex  liquoris  colore,  qui  est  ruber 
flavescens,  sed  exiguo  intervallo  recentiora.  Quotquot  vel  emendatio- 
nes  vel  notaj  multo  recentiores  videntur,  de  iis,  quantum  mihi  com- 
pertum  erit,  sedulo  raonebo.  Sed  imprimis  tenendum  est,  ubi  scal- 
pello  et  rasura  textus  mutafur,  S2epe  difficiliimum  esse  emendatoris 
eetatem  dignoscere.  Post  rasurara  enim,  tibrarum  divorlia  ita  atra- 
meutum  intercipiunt,  ut  di versos  diversarum  manuum  characteras 
prorsus  confundant.  Quocirca,  veniara  me  impetraturum  spero,  sicubi 
primai  manus  eniendationem  recenti,  ant  recentis  iiiterpolationem  prima; 
tribui.  Metri  peritissimus  baud  fuisse  videtur  Scholiastes  ;  is  enim 
praecipuus  est  emendator  ;  in  iis  e.  g.  verbis,  quie  vel  simplex  o-  vel 
duplex  cr«r  pro  re  admittunt,  is  fere  semper  alterum  addit,  aliquando 
quidem  postulante  metro,  s?epius  vero  respuente.  Hunc  codicem 
decimo  tertio  seculo  adscribit  Casleius,  nee  quicquam  babeo,  quod 
coutradicain.  lUud  notanduin,  scriptum  esse,  cum  jam  dubitari 
cceptum  esset,  utrum  iota  ad  latus  an  infra  poni  deberet.  Nostri  enim 
textus  media  quadam  via  incedit ;  cujus  exempla  aliquot  in  collatione 
videbis.  In  scboliis  vix  usquam  iota,  quod  subscriptum  vocamus, 
ullo  modo  comparet.  Porro  aberrationes  omnes  curiose  enolare  par- 
tium  mearum  baud  duxi ;  satis  vero  multas  me  dedisse  reor,  unde 
codicis  ingenium  perspici  queat.  Ubicunque  enim  varia;  lectioni  libra- 
riorum  error  adhaesit,  corruptelam  iideliter  s'ervavi.  Exempla  vide 
A.  634.  M.  54.  Hie  etiam  codex,  ut  id  obiter  moneani,  collatus  est 
a  Thoma  Bentleio,  sed  negligenter  admodum.  NuUas  enim,  certe 
rarissimas  ejus  lectiones,  pra3ter  eas,  quas  in  textu  inveuiebat,  enotavit. 
Sed  finem  praifandi  faciam,  postquam  addidero,  longe  plura  in  prioribus 
libris  scholia  esse  usque  ad  medium  voluminis,  pauciora  deinde  esse  in 
posterioribus ;  in  postremis  paucissima. 

VARIiE  LECTIONES. 


OATSS.  A.  ot^ov.      Vide     Piersonum    ad    Moerin 
p.  19.     Sed  hanc  regulam  parum  con- 

1.  -KoXKa]  TravTiuv  star.ter  servasse  videntur  antiqui ;  dix- 

6.  lovcra.'ro  ere  I'iiim  aXoyji;   et  a.d£X>poj   cum  ieni. 

10.  ^Aioj  omittit  textus.  rov  ii^il;  inter  Alibi    tamen    eaiidem    observationem 

lineas  super  Bvyanf  repetit  Scholiastes.) 

15.  ivo-vr/o-o-i  yXa+jvoord  et  sic.  sed  sine  31.  I'TTfct  TrrfpoEyra  TrsocrtjvJa.    Sic  tex- 

i  subscripto,  infra  73.  E,  163.  tus.     In  marg.  7^.  tw?  aiayarotcn  (j.'.'t- 

20.  fxaivsaivsv,  sed  £  supra  at  prius  >jvJa. 

22.   fAfTjy.EiasSf]    Scliol.  TO  xn  Si  ha  T9  34.   sy^ovri; 

fxtVgov  38.  inter  iineas  n  ^ccrtraXfwrix^   yj. 

27.  aS^ooi  (Schol.  Jao-uvuTfov  (sic)'7^a*  lus  hic  tocns  est,  ubi  MS.  noster  Mas- 

:£«J  •ffgo  Ti'Xovf  ri  h^tia,    lirstSri    (7n^>.%[vsi.  silienscm  editioneui  conimemorat.  Mas- 
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siliensem  Iliadis  editionem  ali(inoties 
laiulat  Eustatliiiis  ;  saepe  Scholia  a 
Villoisono  edita.  In  v.  Tr-y.-i-a^n;  iio- 
tat  Schol.    7rs'^/.4-avT£    ovi-AMi;    a^iTTol^xyn; 

39.  jcTEiVfiv  yp.  •ATH-iai 

47.    KWoXXoiTO 

49.  ita  citaN;  Schol.  ad  init.  E.  3  ^n 
iiSa.  ipiXiu  X  aTTo  t'tiA.'  KXaXrjTaj  [oj  ^r\ 
c>)9(i  ^Jxtuv  x'  affo  t'/\>\  aXtiXjjTai  Js .  U. 
(iim  MS.  cito,  omnia  vitia  religiose 
ronservo  ;  qiiicciuid  coi  rigeiidiiiu  judi- 
cabo,  uncinis  iucliidam] 

54.  /y  oj^iv  Seniel  monuisse  satis  sit, 
nulla  ctita  ant  constauti  ratione  uti 
codiceiii  in  v  finali  addenda  vel  oinit- 
tenda.  Sii>pe,  ut  hie,  earn  addit  in  fine 
versus,  ubi  seqnens  a  consonanle,  incho- 
atnr  ;  saepe  atldit  in  casura,  ubi  liqnida 
vol  dnae  consonantes  scqmintur  ;  sape 
oniittit,  nbi  ad  nietrum  necessaria  vide- 
tur.  ToiVi'v  T£  mox  101.  rolVt  151.  dxx^- 
Xo»3-Jv  209.  revSptcTroio-iy  283.  tSo-i  71. 
xoowapoiSfv  107. 

56.  a»J(  "  i'v  fj..  X.  n.  y^oyot;  (N.  B. 
Hie  MS.  niinqnam  habet  qupd  nos 
^igma  finalo  vocaiuus, ;.) 

60.  oil  vvt' 

62.  (Jiixrarno 

63.  ^iZr 

71.  v.vvXwniiG-t  mox  76.  TTi^ifpa^ojx-Oa 
et  82.  fx«/Capt!7(  1B4.    euQoya.     Sed  lilljus- 

modi  errores  posthac  parcius  altin- 
gam. 

82.  v^v  primo  oniissuni,  deinde  repo- 
sitiini  inter  lineas. 

WtXvjTOfjiai 
89.  yp.  9i,crisj 
93.  94.  nnmerantnr  «,  T;  in  niargine 

adduntur,  /i'  l%ii9i^  i'  Ig  xpriT»iv  ii,  Tta-f 
l^ojj.ivn'i  ttvaxcre.  F  o  y«.j  £svraTog  jiXSev 
ayjitwi  ^aXxox^iTaJviDv.  Schol.  ad  r.  313. 

xrej  (7V  ipiXof :   ovTog    o   Toro;  a.Vf7r£iC"c   ^>|Vo- 

COTOV  iv  TO(f  TTJ^i  (t77O0tI|M.lVAf  Tt(Xf|Uay^Ot/ 
iioXoD      Tr,V        XOr,T>)V       sVaVTi       TTlf      CTTInfTng 

TTOiirv*  ouTai  yap  Ix  TO'jTtuy  Twv  7.Gywv 
JuxTa  T3  iTiunriiifj.ivov  ux>ixoi'va»  tov  vio-rofin 
TCt^a  To5  TJjXSjOCiiy^oi/'  on  xal  a.y^Xa.yoJ's 
Tlicl  TOV  7raTDo;_7r£t/!76p.£Vo;  TTaDscrxfuao-ro 
irXaiv'  ^io  x«I  Iv  C/j  a  pa4-'"^"*  sy^a^t' 
TTEjOt-vJ-iu  i'  Ij  xpjiT»)V  T£  xal  if  TTvXov  hfji.a9a- 
syW"   xai    n    a.9>iVrt.    rlXXay^oC'     WpaJrfi    (u.fV 

<f  Tlv'kOV  I'^Qi'    KllOlV  If  XSr,Tnv  Trap'  iOOfAfVJ'w 

fcvaxra"  of  y«p  i~£LiT«iT6f  Ictiv  aynuiv 
5(aXxo)(^iTu;'vuJv.  Sed  scholiastes  hiiic 
Zenodoti  sententiae  adversans  ad  B. 
359.  ait,  ?Ti  oj^£  tvTai/^a  jji.-/i',fj.ri  rl;  Icn 
r'rti  xpr,T>i;.  Et  ad  A.  702.  01(0=  hTcivQu. 
^  xpT)T>)  o'jif  li'ojUfVJL'f  ofOfxcl^irai, 

95.  fx^o-iv.  In  margine,  ev  t^  xara 
»fivov   yg.  x«/2ri3-i    [Lege  ptavov  Kbiani 

VOL.  IX.      CY.  J/. 


editio    vel    editiones    saepe     citantur. 
Vide  ad  B.  311.  r.  24.] 

102,  104.     ovXijumoio  TraXafAji 

113.  £rc£ 

114.  nTop  (cum  spiritu,  sed  ^tro:  supra 
48) 

117.   a.1a,(T<Tti. 

130.  aycuv  omittit 

141.   ^aiTpof)  ^aiTof  pro  V.  1. 

146.  Xyj-uai  et  0  supra  a. 

147,  148,  149.  hoc  ordine,  r"  G-Irr) 
I'i — a!'  xoDioi  i'f — J"  01  f  i-Tt^ — et  in  m,  /3" 

la-a-t    (Hanc   lectioueni   edidit  Barne- 
sius.") 

152.    Ta  yr'p  (IveiOCfxara, 

158.  fi  xfv  a  manu  prima,   ei   xa!  ex 
emendatione. 
166.   I'ifx''' 

171.  a^^'iTrcifyo;  07T7roi»jf  TE  :  aXXiuf.  oi- 
XfioTjpov  cItto  cufj.a.iOv  av  X.-yEivTo  [XiyoiVTsJ 
i5'»o  E^v  r'^'v  o'j/i  £|>'^ovTo :  —  Vide  intra  ad 
E.  188-191. 

175.  Hi£9j7rf(f]  yj.  fj.sQi-nt}  sed  fji.i9i'7ccii 
Schol.  infra  '^55. 

176.  yp.  uo'CiY  avr]   tov   CTtripyov    [Jicrctv 

oonflattmi  est  ex  duabus   Icccionibus, 

Icray  et  fVav.] 

179.  lyuj  70',  et  o-o»  supra  roi,  hie  et 
infra  214.  lu  scliolio  hie  -rot  legitur 
solum. 

183.   TrX'aiy  t-nl  oivcTra 

Ibid.    It:'  aXXoSsjouf]  ys.  If  aXXo^paai^f 

185.  TToXiof  et  sic  z.  40. 

192.   eOt'  ajixjv  X.  X,  y.  Xri^rjcriv 

194.  ju.iv  t'  et  198.  a.i)i^-jr'>i 

1^03.  ouTot  eVj  ^>ipov  yi  fiXnf  aTTo  et  sic 
citat  Schol.  intia  ad  a.  167. 

201.  oJi'  fiVfp  T£  in  textu,  et  sic 
Schol.  ad  A.  167.  sed  in  marg.  axx' 
tiTTfg  T£  <rior,fia,  oso'fj.ciTa  iyri<Ti  JfpaCdTai 
ui'f  x£v  Vf>)Tai  xav  I'y^fi  [lege  f'x""]  ^fJ-^aait 
h  ypaf?) : — 

aO?.  £1  ^,',  Toi  ex  emend,  text,  sed  sine 
rot  schol. 

214.   aTpax'iuf  •/.aTaXi'^tu]  ya.  ayoflVG-u 

225.  Tt'f  ^'  L'|U.iXof 

229.  it6x'  et  Sa^.  |U.aXov  et  347.  ottt 

233.  Iwl  'S/.fxiof 

234.  l/SoXovTo,  sic  textus  ab  eadem 
nianu,  sed  loiige  rcceutior  addidit  u 
post  0  prinium,  et  fecit  IjSo-JXovto,  quod 
agnoscit    Scholiastes,   a  Idcn.s    tanien, 

TiV£f   il   yf,   l^aXovTo    9io\    avr]   Toii   jjicti- 
/SaXXov 

^236.  ItteI  o2tj  text.  iTTfl  ovxt"'  scHoI. 
(sic; 

241.    {'(.xXi'jj;  (ff'Tl'jai 

244.  Seoi  iiwa,  ex  emend. 
246.  ^ciKvQw 
248.  T^'j^wtri 
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251.  hafo-iaova-t  et  sic  sacpe  in  com- 
positis 

265.  Tifa^TOKTi  text,  etmarg. 

257,  lyiiy  text,  lyii  schol. 

259.  TUff  I'poi  y^.  [lege  I'fo-j.  Sequitiir 
vcrbum,    quod    legere    iitquco]     Tiai"; 

Hal    TTfQ^ivo;  iV  ^TiSJ-'aJTiKOi';  ipov    ip'icri    (U.£g- 

261.   ^vjvo^oroj  oipDft  Sf4E;))'   iXlyyiTai    is 

265.   OjU.>|Xi^!T£ifV  et  269.   orc-jv  iVO;  [t-iya,- 

273.    sVi  fj.afTVpoi 

275.  fxriTioa  Tr\  ag^aifi  (7t/v>j9fi'a  lyl- 
yposTTTo    |U»1p  .     toCto    nytoi\(Ta^    Tif   Trpotri- 

O-rms  Toa.     [Vide  Taylor's  Civil  Law, 
p.  554.  ed.3.] 

278.  'fV£o-9«(  sed  tt  supra  prius  c-,  et 
interpretatio  cIhoXouSeiv 

285.  TTTa^T'iv  T£    Vide  supra  ad  91. 

286.  ScvTi^a;  pro  var.  lect.  ut  vide- 
tur 

287.  awjang  ex  emendatione 

288.  Primo  erat  n  t'  ai,  nunc  est  t'i  t' 
av  ex  emend. 

289.  T£9v>)uJToj  ex  emend.  Scliol.  ^ui, 
Toll  n . 

291.  xTf^filov  pro  V.  1. 

297.  oj^iviiv  ex  emend,  sed  o^jfv 
schol. 

298.  l'Xa;S£ 

299.  IthI  f  ex  emend. 

303.   n.ciTa'kivo-Ojj.cii  et  304.  aT-/^o>.i'xa'i 

310.  Tf  secundum  omittit. 

314.   Toy  ^'  ri7ra|a£i^0jut:'v>i  7rpo^/|i>)   y.  «. 

ex    emendatione,     sed    nianus    anti- 
qu?e. 

317.  civri; 

.'539.     TT-a^fl'jUfVOf 

340.  ^woTrau' 

370.  t6^i  yt  -xaXov  Schol.  in  marg.  ^jk 
ToD  r"  Toy£  xaXov  : 
372-  iia0£^o^i9ci 

376.  !5|uiv 

377.  oXiaSai 

379.  at'  5ti  -TToS;  T£  ^£i;  ^j5-!i  Insevtum 
est  Tf  ab  eadem  nianu  ex  recensione. 
Nempe  duplex  erat  lectio,  -Kodt  et 
xoT£,  ut  liquet  ex  B.  144.  Adde  quod 
unions  Hesycliii  codex  habet,  A'xs 
■7ro9f,  lav  TTOTE,  fluctuante,  ut  videtur, 
librario. 

380.  ^6|U0V  t'vToC^fV  oXvc-Qat 
383.  wSt'  hie  et  399. 

387.  oTi  yfVEriv    In  schol.  o  roi 
389.  TTEp  p.oi  xal  sunt  ex  emendatione. 
In    margine,    b   Ivtoij   v£|w.£o-c-7]a(  : — ■  In 

alio    Schol.     d  v.al    jU.oi    VJfAf(7<rr,o-fc/,i      Et 

lianc   lectionem   datnrus   erat  scriba; 

£1  JCfii  (xoi  vcfxi<7T\cria,i 
397.  sVofAaj 
."398.  Xn'iVaTa 


408.  yf.  Trpo'f  oljofxhoi  ipffsi  [sic.  tan- 
tum  vult  olyj)fAhoia  pro  lp)(^0|U£'vo(o]  ^f  T4v' 
clare 

413.  ayvoouVTf?  TiVff  IjOCfio  yp.  'ofx.oiw; 
IXia^t     iJ.vr[iTai    "Ttfa-^    triio     ^t'ov    aTtJtwj  : — 

[fortasse  XT>iTi>:Iif] 

415.    9j07rp£7ri>)f     In    margine,    tive; 

■^iXavo-i  To  'ivTiva  f^ip'"   i'v'  »  Er^iva 

418.  |U£VTrjf  J'  sed  J'  abstersit,  dum 
niadebat  atramentum,  et  pnnctum  ad- 
didit. 

423.  |U.f'x«f  y 

424.  i'vioi  ir)  TOTt  xoijUTjcxavTo  nal  i/ttvOw 
ouifov  e'Xovto 

435.  Tir9ov 

436.  yp.  J|£ 

437.  fJ^J^'Vl■a 

440.  lyxpifjiatTaa-n  ex  emend,  ejusdem 
nianus.  t^jitoVo-j  xijJktiti^  ubi  aut  rpi- 
Tor?,  aut  'kiyja-a-i^  prout  mavis,  legere 
potes. 


OATSS.  B. 

6.  XEXfut 

11.  Twyf  li'Vj  TTO^fif  apyot 
24.  in  marg.  Tivsf  Tot  j  b'yf 
26.  ouTE  bis 

30.  EJtXuov 

31.  yp.  ;:ai  or* 

37.  o-TJ)  J'  Iv  |U.£<r>|(,  (sic  scribitnr  iota, 
neque  prorsns  ad  latus,  nee  prorsus 
infra  lineam.) 

40.  yp.  Tar^a,  jxaO'^a-yj 

41.  ^nvoSoTO;    nynp; 
ToD     (UaXi(7Ta     S'     e'^jIe'* 

42.  yEXoib;  (lege  yEXoity;)  yp.  ^fjvoJoTOj 
>j'oVffl    (nempe    pro    dyy.xiiiv)   0,7:0    tou 

fliElV   0    iCTlV  n.!toIJ£lV. 

45.  api!jTopa.y>j;   0    f/tot  xaxK  'ifATHiji'   ij-o 

^E    0  j(AOI  aVTl  TOV  or'  /^Ol 

46.  rtpitrrap^o;  To  ^oia  aVT»  ToD  ^J^ii;' 
trviaTiTioy  cc-jto  Tor?  avw  xal  (TTiStTiov  : — 

50.  KpiCToliav^if  iTTiy^ftuv  :— 
53.  Sf  et  supra  yp.  w; 


IXE'y^lTai  Je    Jia 
l)(^p»iv    yip      tlTTElV 


54.  l9iXoin  (i.  e.  ieiXoi) 

55.  ^jUfTEpoi;,  et  sic  ter  repetitur  in 
scholiis,  bis  diserte.  Vide  Herodotum 
i.  35.  vii.  8,  4.  et  Wesselingium  ad 
priorem  locum. 

59.  apw  in  textu  et  schol. 

60.  OV  tU   TOt 

65.  aXXouf  text,  et  bis  schol.  sine  Tf 

67.  ayao'crafj.ciot 

70.  apftTTofavi;  yp.  fJ-n  fj.  oiov  laTUTS — 
afitJ'Tapyjig  &}  Tnv  y^aipriv  ova  ajUtipf. 

71.  rsipia-Q'  cl  fj(.n  ■7^="-'  i''  text,  et 
schol. 

73.  a7r«T«vvv,uEvo( 
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76.  mfif 

77.  TrpbTiTTTt/o-c-oijuiS*  tcxt.  et  schol. 

81.  iav.^v'  ci,wnfT\tJai'  ayil  toS  aVOfx/Spii- 
caj,  jtal  5axpi/'ujy  TrXTiSof  "TTfOiflj*  ^'ivo- 
^OTO;  Se  ypciptuv  ia^fVa  QtpjAu  '/J'^^y  IxA/- 
At/X£  7T1V  fxsyaXEioTJiTd 

86.   l9i.XQtg  i«  xal 

93.  |U£p|U,:if(^£  in  textu,  ixcfiJ.nfi^i  pro 
V.  1. 

94.  M  ii^-'iajyapoio-iv  (sic)  Infra  hoc 
libro  338.  o9i  y-nrig  habet  lianc  notam 

adscriptain  ;  apio-rofaVfjf  L'SiVVrcro;  lu;  to 
ivi    jUtyafOiTiV   afiTTctfyjit   ^1    5j'   tvof    fx  . 

Unde  liquet  jdra  olim  in  diias  sectas 
divisos  esse  graniinaticos,  quorum  alteri 
iii  heroici  vprsus  Cirsura  senipcr  liqui- 
das  duplicaverint,  alteri  non. 

>.ia 
98.  jUfTafxiJvia 
305.  yp.  vviiTwp 

115.    £t  ?/  t'  altriortu  schol. 

120.  yp.  £l(7Tifavo; 
124.  £X" 

128.  oi/Tj  T)) 

133.  yp.  lyoj'i 

137.  a^ETft'Trei  fvifV  LTTo  a,^i7Ta^yjiV. 

142.  o\ia-9(tt 

144.    aiXf  TTOTf  ^fij  ^luVfl 

148.  f "luj  ^£v  p" 
151.  irt»iva  et  pro  V.  1.  ttoXX^ 
156.    £'ja£XX£v    a    prima    manu    MS. 
Schol.  efjiiWoy  ita  ToD  o":   toi/to  yao   Ofj-r,- 

159.  alviCTiixa  Nolini  paginas  iiiniis 
apertis  librarioruin  erroribus  iinplere, 
sed  hujusraodi  vitia  eiiotata  ad  similia 
tollenda  ingeuium  lectoris  aliquando 
possunt  acuere.  Sic  in  Eurip.  Alccst. 
1080.  Ed.  Fior.  prave  aivfrijuui;.  JEs- 
chylus  Atlienapi  xv.  p.  667.  C.  i/'/Spi^' 
ijSpiffjuouf  o-M  alviixio-jg  ffxo.'.  Ubi  infe- 
liciter  ayi-^Tion;  Casaubonus  :  ayot5^7;ov; 

vei    avoio-lfxa-j;    VCl    rtVtJtTf'off  StcpiiaUUS 

Thes.  L.  G.  torn.  iii.  p.  1717.  D.  infe- 
licius  Pauwius.  At  quid  clarius,  quani 
transpositis  vocali  et  dipiithongo,  le- 
geiidum  hnicriovi? 

160.  0  a-^ty  ut  et  infra  228. 

yp.  icrrat 

166.  yf.  ttoXXecti  7roXXo?f  et  moxicc-iTat 

167.  yp.  v!^ia-9ai  ('sic.  Fortasse  ali 
cubi  scriptum  erat,  o'.Vt  v/^^sc-Sf) 

169.  XiuiTfpov  yp.  Xiu'i'ov 

170.  iJ.tyrii/ofji.cii 

180.  yp.  afJi.eiyiu  yjMolg  tov  y  ont^  nul 
xreXXiov: 

182.  ouSf  T4  Schol.  ovJf  Tf ;  Ttpio-j-oj  o 
Tr*  (V   if   ■forj  f?x«ioT/p9(f    yf«l)frf»i   oiiii- 


185.  4'^°'  ^f  ■'"*'  fXXaVlxif  TTBiTa  Trjv 
a-yiaf'  l>t^f^6fA£vof  tj  Xi/Trolfjf  fi  i5i  toCto, 
f'xpTiV  ypaffiy  aviaJi;.  (INenipe  in  accu- 
ratis  editionibus  addiderant  spiritum 
etiam  in  media  voce,  ut  dyUln;,  ^iXi'?:- 

TTOl/f.  ) 

189.   iTioT^vyit; 

191.  ivyficrsrai  £i'v£Xi  twv  ys'  , 

192.  yp.  £7ri9r|CO|uai 

f 
198.  Taua-acOai 

201.  >"iv  y»)pa4=  cru  inter  lin.  ab  eadem 
nianu. 

206.  ac(C-TO(pav>if  V7:u;7rT£:/£  tov  CTiyjiV 
Vfa."r£sixov.  xiywv  Qyofxa,  r'n;  ap£T»ij  iti9a,yov 
^£  o-L/ya9£T£('y  aVTtu  XesI  Tov  TTpo  avToD  XaJ 
ToV  |U.£t'  a'JTov  : — 

209.  3^41  fXxXot  oVoi  x«;  (sic)  Mox  yp. 
^yavol"    aXXof  if   iyuioi. 

211.  T«  iVas-t  a  prima  manu. 

a 

213.    ^letTlfrtTuKTl 
(T 

222.  X''^'"  Schol.  TTTo'Xf^xaro;  o  tow 
ifod'tloQU  X?-'"'  yf**?"  ""'  ap.CTapxo?  ^pcu- 
iiayof  cj  X^''^'*'*  '*'  *•  huTTu;  airl  ^^sXXoy- 
To;  : — 

231.  (W^  i'  |y  9pfcrlv 

232.  p£^:i    In  marg.  ^  p'/^wy 

P 
236.   5ca-/Cop«|);>)3-i    Schol.  T>V£;    «:    yjii- 

^ovcri  xaXOf  paii»)  ro. 

240.  avTtto  et  sa;pe  idem  error. 

245.  Tiv£;  yp.  aVc5'pio-(  xal  ■B'ai/poiiriy 
rejUEivoy  ^E  TrXfoVEO'cri  ypriil/EiV  I'y'  S  iTT;  TwV 
X'JuXvOVTtt'V. 

247.  ayay.v;  eadeui  manu,  ut  vide- 
tur,  sed  postea  additum. 

248.  |w.fyoiy>iC-£t  ly\  (i,  e.  (j.iyoivr;a£i'  lyl) 

250.  Jwio-TT-i  ex  emend,  sed  erat  'fjtia: 

"JTOt, 

251.  ft  TXt6y£<ro-(v  ETToiTo  iu  schol. 

256.  e'v  ISaKf 

257.  Xai4-noh/  in  schol.  et  ex  emen- 
dat.  in  textu. 

260.  affavfj^f  Xiwv  a  prima  m.  ut  vi- 
detnr,  alterum  ex  emend,  iiv  citatur 
in  schol.  6ivi  MS.  quoqueexem.  Schol. 
Iwi  9ivi  9«Xa.o"0"t|f.    lav  iiaTa  ioTiscTiV  yjaf »i- 

Tai  TO  ^(vi  ^(<^Xp  ^'^^■'^s^ot'fjttv  IttI  to  iwy 
xrii  Tii  l^ng  ffyvaTTOfAfv.  lav  i's  iia  toD 
a     vjC    diSvy.o<;    9»)<ri     ypaipEiv     aoiCTaf-)(^ay 

fj-ita  To  9aXiicr(7>if  5jf!.(7TfXo{/^fy,     Alte- 
ram schol.  Ittj  9ky\  xai  Ixl  Sr/a  ^iX"'?  '• — 
c 

262.  8  x^-fof 

270.  xa>ti;  MS.  Sed  Jcaxoj  schol. 

275.  o5  0-'  ty''  cTtttrct.  (sic)  Sch.  y;.  «■-' 
rt  y'  «7riiTa  X"*?'*  '^'''  "^^  * 
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279.  oUs  tri  yt  'rca.yXv  a  prima  111. 
deiiide  ye  addituni  post  Trayx^- 

281.  yf.  x.rel  To  Ttii  jUfTa  of  «'af. 

288.  |ujvomittit. 

292.  a.4'  a  prima  mann, 

I 
296.  wf  ^«t' 

298.  'jj.ivat  a  pr.  m.  sed  /^  erasum  et 
I  accentu  notatum. 

299.  jJ-yna-Trifo,;  lx\  fAtyrifOKTiv  ssiVtV, 

300.  rjiovTa; 
304.  (/.iXiTui 

V 

308.   ayraov 

311.  aXf'ovTa  ptwoj  y,:.  df'xoVTa  sed 
axlovra  citatur  etiam  in  scholiis. 

320.  £g  vv  TTsp  videtnr  prirno  fiiisse, 
sed  radem  manus  statim  fecit  irov,  iit 
plane  Icgilnr  in  schol. 

321.  cr7ra(TaT    in  tCXtU,  Ct  SUpra  afi<T- 

330.  /3ix>.») 

334.  of  !Xi(fv  (sic)  et  supra  yp.  lirav^-h- 

9-iisv  (fortasse  voluit  'irnv^ntrn,') 

333.  aejo-To-pavtjf  o9ivv>iTof  (vide  snpra 
ad  94.) 

339    ItrSTicr  a  pr.  ni.  sed  iVSjit  (i.  e. 
laO'riTi;')  ex  em. 
343.  voa^TTio-af  ex  eaiend.  sed  supra- 


srripto  vo5-T,'<rfis.     Omittit    >t«i.      (An 

voluit  voo-Tiio-af  Jti'oi  ?) 

346.  7ro>.vVJpi»)o-j  Notandum  v  finale 
hunc  codicem  pro  arbitrio  vel  addere 
yel  omittere. 

350.    0(7Tif    jUETli     Tov    XctpivTspOf    ev     et 

supra  Sv,  wv  pro  var.  lect. 

354.  x'^'''' 

355.  jUt/>i(paTOl' 
358.  fj-rirnp  ^' 

368.  <p9c-i»jf  et  JraV^vrat  a  pr.  m. 

372.  yp.  f>ua.x'  ItteJ 

373.  in  marg.  i^iw  to-j  T  f/.ii9{,a-!cr$ai 

382.  £v9'  aur' 

383.  woXiv  sed  wToXiv  397.  Hanc 
scripturam  Cypiiis  in  Salamine  tribuit 
Scholiastes  Venetns  ad  II.  4'.  1. 

390.  TM  TE  a  pr.  m.  rci  ys  ex  em. 

391.  iT'^aTi'ni 

392.  flOfooi  et  suprascr.  yp.  reuTriv 

394.  /3n  i'  r^Litvrej  a  pr.  m.  Ihai  ex  em. 
In  iiiarg.  yp.  ^n  i'  'i^jv 

395.  oTvov  ex  emend,  pro  v-nvof 
411.  l/^ol  a  pr.  m. 

414.    01  i'  apa  et  h\  v>!i, 

422.  '■TTorfjvng  a  pr.  m.  wy  in  fine  ex 
em.  Hue  etiam  pertinet  qnod  mox 
supra  oTfuvovTOf  acriptum   est.   yp.  kcA 


iWOTpUVW*    i'X"^ 

[To  be  continued.] 
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iVlR.  Gell,  the  topographer  of  Troy,  Ithaca,  and  Argoils^  during 
his  last  visit  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  procured  among  other 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity  recently  found  on  that  interestino- 
spot,  two  engiaved  stones,  which  from  the  devices  are  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Persians  slain  there  in  the  battle  so  cele- 
brated in  Grecian  history.  The  avidity  of  some  English  travellers 
to  possess  antiques  of  this  description,  so  enhanced  the  value  of 
those  gems,  that  Mr.  Gell  could  not  obtain  them  under  a  price 
amounting,  as  we  understand,  to  nearly  twenty-five  guineas  each. 
The  conjecture  above  mentioned  concerning  their  origin,  is  corro- 
borated, and  their  value  consequently  raised,  by  the  circumstance 
of  four  others  of  a  similar  kind  being  found  near  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  by  Sir  William  Ouseley, 
during  his  late  travels  in  that  country.  Among  a  variety  of  brass 
arrow-heads  brought  also  from  Persepolis  by  Sir  William  Ouseley, 
some  are  said  to  resemble  exactly  those  which  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon. 
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CHRONOLOGICALLY    ARRANGED. 

NO.    III. 

CLARISSIMI  JOANNLS  PEARSON  I 
EPISCOPI  cesthiensis 

FRO  LEG  OBI  EN  A, 

Secundo  J^olum'mi  Editionh  Londinensis  (\655.) 
prcpjixa.     N  e  e  d  h  a  jm  . 


[Asterismus,  r.t  vocant,  initiuni  cnjusque  pagiiiic  in  ed.  IM.  Casaub. 
omissiu  deiiotat.] 


PPxOLEGOMENA  DE  EDITION E,  AUTORE,  ET  OPERE. 

\-yuM  hasc  Opuscula,  nunquam  antehac  simul  excusa,  nunc  eodem 
volumine  impressa  prodeant,  operae  pretium  fore  videbatur,  si  ab  eo 
qui  edenda  curavit,  et  Editionis,  et  Auctoris,  et  Operis  ratio  aliqua 
Lectori  redderetur.  Quamobrem  ne  vel  novitate  sua  displiceant,  vel 
sub  Fragmentorum  litulo  minus  ambitioso  vilescant,  quod  de  horum 
unoquoque  scitu  necessarium  judicavimus,  breviter  fideliterque  tra- 
demus. 

Cum  Typographus  '  Pythagonc  Fragmenta  kinc  inde  collecta,  et 
in  Aurea  ejus  Carmina  Hieroclis  Philosophi  Commentarium  vel  auro 
pretiosiorem  praelo  subjecisset,  monui  eum  extare  etiamnum*  alia  Hiero- 
clis Opuscula,  nee  ea  adeo  vulgo  nota  ;  addidique,  nihil  'a  tanti  nominis 
Philosopho,  magis  magisque  indies  inclarescente,  scriptum  esse,  quod 
omnibus  in  hoc  literarum  genere  versatis  non  foret  gratissimum,  exopta- 
tissimumque.  Quo  monito,  licet*  Facetiarum  libellum  priori  impruden- 
tius  affixisset,  ccepit  tamen  de  secundo  Volumine  imprimendo  cogitare. 


'  Cum  nihil,  prapter  Hieroclis  scripta,  in  lucem  itenim  dare  in  animo  fuerit, 
Fragmenta  ista  et  Symbola  prorsns  eliminanda  esse  censui.     Needham. 

*  Facetias  istas,  quod  a  nostri  Hieroclis  Alexandrini  nianu  non  videntur  pro- 
venisse,  rejeci  ad  calcem  Notarum  p.  460.  et  hoc  tantum  consilio  acljicicndag 
curavi,  ne  aliquid,  de  quo  an  Hicrocleum  sit  vel  dubitari  possit,  desiderarct 
Editio  nostra ;  pra&sevtim,  cum  LomUnenses  exhibeaut.    Idem. 
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Primum  igltur,*  Compendium  de  Providentia  et  Fato  Parisiis  a  Frede- 
rico  Moreilo  editum  ut  quasreret,  suasi  ;  quod  in  Biblipoliis  omnibus, 
et  nonnullis  eruditorum  hominum  bibliothecis  frustra  qua:situm,  tan- 
dem vir  doctissimus,  harumque  rerum  callentissimus,  et,  si  addere 
liceat,  nostri  amicissimus,  Mericus  Casaubonus  communicavit :  quod 
non  solum  a  Moreilo  primo  editore,  sed  ab  Hugone  Grotio,  qui  in 
hac  ipsa  quasstione  plurimum  desudaverat,  versum  habes.  Huic  ^ 
Tractatus  duos  ex  iisdem  libris  a  Photio  excerptos,  et  in  Myriobiblo, 
stupendse  eruditionis  opere,  extantes,  adjiciendos  curavi.  Et  ne  quid, 
quod  a  tanto  viro  scriptum  est,  licet  temporis  injuria  mutilatum,  late- 
ret ;  ejusdem  Autoris  ^  Fragmenta  omnia  *  inter  Stobsei  Eclogas 
sparsa,  et  vel  sic  ab  interitu  vindicata,  ut  adjungeret  consilium  dedi. 
Prif  terea,  etiamsi  paucissima  ex  iis  quaj  Hierocles  ille  *  adversus  Reli- 
gionis  nostrse  cultores  scripserat,  superessent,  eaque  sint,  quorum  a 
lectione  Christianos  omnes  potius  arcendos  crediderint  forsitan  non- 
nulli ;  tamen,  quoniam  apud  Eusebium  Caesariensem  et  edita  jampri- 
dem  et  refutata  sunt,  censui  sine  ullo  religionis  dispendio  edi  posse, 
et  ne  quid  deesset,  omnino  edenda.  Denique,  cum  in  priori  Libro, 
inter  reliqua  Fragmenta,  etiam  Symhola  Pythagorse  ex  lamblicho  de- 
lineata  conspicerem,  et  praeclarum  ^  Lilil  Gyraldi  Commentarium  in 
magno  et  ingentis  pretii  Operum  volumine  quasi  latitantem  cogita- 
rem,  iterum  hortatus  sum  ut  non  omitteret  libellum  tam  paucis  cog- 
nitum,  a  tanto  Philologo  scriptum,  summique  Viri  Isaaci  Casauboni 
elogio  commendatissimum  ;  quern  in  Notis  ad  Diogenem  Laertium 
hasc  verba  habuisse  diu  est  ex  quo  primum  observaverimus.  "  De  Sym- 
bolis  Pythagoricis  multa  multi  scripsere,  ad  quos  Lectorem  rejicimus; 
imprimis  ad  Lilium  Gyraldum,  virum  solide  doctum,*  et  in  scribendo 
accuratum."  Haecque  omnia  eo  lubentius  ardentiusque  ut  fierent 
urgere  visum  est,  quod  ^    Annotationes  Casauboni  Filii  in  Commen- 

'  Compendium  istud  cum  niliil  haberet,  quod  in  Photianis  Excerptis,  quae 
expressimns,  pene  auTo>.i^-c\  non  compareat,  (nisi  ai)i  Epitomator  ea  corrupit)  : 
imo,  sit  tantuni  Epitome  PJwtiunce  Epitomes,  «t  recte  obsei  vat  inferius  Pear- 
sonus  :  postquani  PhoUima  aliquibus  in  locis  ex  Sckedis  istis  MoreUianis  emeuda- 
veram,  rejiciendas  existimuvi,  una  cum  MoreUiana  et  Grotii  versionibus :  emen- 
data  prius  ex  eis  tralatione  Piiotii,  qnam  Schottus  dederat,  ne  Lectoribus  nau- 
seam et  stomachum  moveret  repetita  ciambe,  et  Libri  moles  iuutiliter  aucta. 
Needham. 

^  Photiana  ista  ex  Hieroclis  libris  de  Providentia  et  Fato  excerpta  repraesentat 
Editio  Nostra  p.  2Sc,  246.     Idem. 

3  Haec  omnia  exliibentur  p.  280.  et  sequ. 

*  Ha?c  brevissima  Excerpta  Eusehiana  ex  Hieroclis  Nicomediensis  Aoyw  i/(X«x>i- 
Bu,  (jui  toto  seculo  Philosopiio  Nostro  major  erat,  ut  in  Prcejutione  ostendimus, 
cum  alibi  possint  nullo  cum  negotio  inveniri  (ad  calcem  Philostrati  Edit.  Paris. 
&i.c.)  et  prorsus  ab  instituto  nostro  aliena  sint,  omittenda  duxi.     Needham. 

5  Cum  Symhola  Pythagoras  non  recuderem,  omnino  a.Ttp(Thoyvcro;  fuisset  iste 
Gyraldi  Commentarius :  prcesertim,  cum  non  ita  rarus  nunc  sit,  quippe  qui  inter 
cetera  ejus  opera  Lugduni  Batavorum  non  ita  pridem  typis  mandata  iterum  pro- 
dierit.     Needham. 

^  Ne  annotationes  istas  seorsim  positas  ut  prior.  Editt.  habent,  requirat  Lector ; 
monitum  velim,  nostris  hinc  inde  notis  ad  singulos  Hieroclis  locos  inter^persas 
esse,  cum  utplurimum  breviusculae  fuerint.    Id. 
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tarium  Hieroclls  prius  impressum,  imo  evulgatum,  non  sine  alio 
Volumine  edendas  viderentur.  Hanc  Editionis  rationem  habeant,  qui 
requirunt  breviusculam,  Auctoris  aliquanto  ampliorem  habituri. 

Nam  cum  in  omni  fere  literarum  genere,  a  quo  quisque  liber, 
quaque  aetate,  scriptus  sit  intelligere  plurimum  intersit,  ne  Scriptorem 
plane  alienum  pro  Nostro  substituamus,  neu  pro  medis  aetatis  Philo- 
sopho  vel  recentiorem  aliquem  vel  antiquiorem  venditemus ;  veniam 
postulare  visum  est,  ut  de  iis  omnibus  qui  sub  Hieroclis  nomine  inter 
literatos  hactenus  innotuerunt,  et  hcec  commentanti  prsesto  sunt,  paulo 
diligentius  disseramus. 

Primus,  quantum  memoria  teneo,  qui  Hieroclis  nomine  inter  Gras- 
cos  doctrina  celebres  insignitus  est,  fuit  Meneclis  frater,  e  regione 
Caria,  ex  urbe  '  Alvibandis,  ubi  Cicerone  puero  floruit,  et  Oratoriam 
professus  est.  Aliter  quidem  docere  nob  nuper  voluit  vir  doctissimus 
Gerardus  '  Joannes  Vossius  libro  de  Historicis  Graecis  tertio  ;  qui 
Hieroclem  hunc  patria  quidem  Alabandensem  fatctur,  sed  Rhodum 
commigrasse  tradit,  testemque  migrationis  Straboncm  laudat :  quod 
an  veritati  consentaneum  sit  videamus.  Verba  Strabonis  lib.  14.  in 
codicibus  editis  haec  sunt:  "Ai^^s?  ^s  lyivovro  Xoyov  a^tot  oi/o  j'tiro^sg  Kotxpoi 
* AXoc^xvoili,  M£v£K/iij  T£,  oi  Zfiviic-^yiuiv  /^ik^Iv  Ittavu,  KXi  h^axA??,  e<  (^iroix.^- 
o-«vT£?  £/j  Tjjy  'Pe^ov,  o,  t£  'AttoXA&jko;  y.cti  o  M.oXuv.  "  Vin  memorabiles 
Alabandenses  fuerunt  Oratorcs  duo  fratres,  Menecles,  de  quo  paulo 
ante  diximus,  et  Hierocles,  qui  in  Rhodum  commigraverunt ;  item 
ApoUonius  et  Molo."  Ita  Interpres,  et  hacc  Vossio  favent.  Sed 
monuit  Criticorum  Princcps  Isaacus  Casaubonus  locum  esse  mutilum, 
et  deesse  particulam  x«<,  legendumque  omnino  y-ai  'isgoxAiJ?,  y,xi  ot  f^iroi- 
jt»)V«vT£5  £<?  rnv  'Po^ev  Ut  illud  f/AToncYid-aviig  non  ad  Meneclem  et  Hiero- 
clem qui  praecedunt,  sed  ad  eos  qui  sequuntur,  Apollonium  scilicet  et 
Molonem,  referatur.  Quam  ego  correctionem  minime  contemnen- 
dam,  potius  corroborandam,  sentio.  Nam  primo  Apollonium  et  Mo- 
lonem* Alabandenses  fuisse,  et  Rhodum  postea  commigrasse  faten- 
tur  omnes :  deinde  cum  Geographus  ipse,  paulo  ante,  eos  qui  alibi 
nati,  Rhodi  Oratoriam  professi  sunt,  commemorasset,  horum  quidem 
diserte  meminit,  Meneclis  autem  vel  Hieroclis  ibidem  doccntis  mentio- 
nem  nullam  facit,  Oratores  adeo  celebres  loco  tam  opportuno  nequa- 
quam  omissurus,  si  in  eadem  urbe  cum  Apollonio  et  Molone  unquam 
docuissent. 

Ceterum  Joannes  Meursius,  vir  diligens  et  harum  rerum  praecipue 
callens,  correctionem  Casauboni  emendatione  alia  plane  evertere  in 
Apollonio  suo  conatur.  Ubi  enim  nos  legimus  o,  ts  'AwoA>i<yv/e;  y.x]  a 
MoA»v,  ac  si  duo  essent,  ut  revera  sunt :  ille  levi  transpositione  in  hunc 
modum  restituit,  o,    n  'AT.oXXmtogf    o  ll  Mo/<yv,  atque  ita  ex  duobus 

'  Ita  hie  ot  inferius  ter  rescripsi,  pro  AlubumlA,  quod  Clariss.  Episcopus  dede- 
lat,  dum  non  advertebat  Alahanda,  Carica;  istius  urbis  iiomen,  esse  neutruni 
plurale,  non  fceinininum  singulare.  Testes  sunt  Strabo  p.  878.  Edit.  Amsteladam, 
'o  laKoa-yiiyiuiy  h;  'AK'i^ayia-  et  alibi :  Et  Juveualis  6«<?/r.  ill.  V.  70,  Hie  Andro, 
ille  Saino,  hie  Trallibus,  aut  Alibundis.  Piiuius  denique  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  7.  Adji' 
ciurd  [carbunculos]  Alabandicos,  in  Ortliosia  cautc  na.scetitts,  sed  qui  perficiantur 
Alahandis.  Habemus  quidem  apud  Stephanum  Byzantinuni  paioimian),  'AArt/2K>ia 
Kapwy  liirv^f^ia-Tarti,  sed  ibi  subinteliigitur  woXtf.     Ntedham. 
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unum  facit,  qui  et  Apollonius  et  Molo  diceretur.  Sed  fugit  eum  ratio, 
cum  diligentissimum  Geographum  sic  emendaret,  vel  potius  corrum- 
peret.  Quis  enim  putabit  Strabonem,  dura  Alabandenses  Oratores 
enumerat,  Molonem  nominare,  ApoUonium  omittere  ;  et  cum  ante 
utriusque  ut  Alabandis  *  nati,  ut  Rhodi  profitentis,  simul  meminis- 
set,  nunc  in  ipsa  patriae  descriptione  unius  tantum  mentionem  facere 
voluisse  ?  Quid  quod,  quicquid  alii  de  Apollonio  Molonis,  ut  Plu- 
tarchus  et  Porpliyrius,  aut  de  Apollonio  JNIolone,  ut  Josephus,  Sueto- 
nius, et  Qulntilianus  scribunt,  Strabo  semper  Molonem  diserte  distin- 

guit  ab    Apollonio  ?      K;«5«V2^    r-a,]    'ATC-oXXaiviOi    0    MuXux.0?,   KofJ    MoXiWi'* 

;}V«v  yk^  'AXulixvtii^.  "  Quemadmodum  Apollonius  cognomento  Mollis, 
et  Molo  ;  erant  enim  Alabandenses,"  Meneclis  Rhetoris  discipuli : 
non  dixit  o  Mci?M>co<;  y.xi  0  MoA»v,  quod  certe  debuit,  si  utrumque  Apol- 
lonium,  unum  Malacum,  alterum  Molonem  dicere  voluisset.  Rur- 
SUS,  i7:-id^ii/iTi  ol  TT^on^ov  *  ' AT^oXXttinic;'  o^l  oi  y,x.i)i  o  MoAwv,  "  Prior 
Rhodum  se  contulit  Apollonius :  Postea  autem  venit  Molo."  Si 
uterque  fuisset  nomine  Apollonius,  nimquam  scripsisset  ^t^^tj^ov  'Attc)^- 
huvif>'„  sed  7r^oTi(^ov  0  Mci?.iiKOi,  ii^l  Se  o  MjA^/k.  Certissimum  igitur  est 
distingui  apud  Strabonem  ApoUonium  et  Molonem,  et  correctionem 
Casauboni  emcndationi  Meursii  prscferendam.  Quare  kh]  oi  furotKiis-xv- 
m  tk  TJjy  'Po^oi',  «,  ri  'ATToXXcivio;  xxi  o  M.oXa))i,  ita  apud  Strabonem  ver- 
terem  :  Memorabiles  quidem  Alabandenses  Menecles  et  Hierocles, 
ite»f  Apollonius  et  Molo,  qui  (ex  Alabandis  patria  sua,  ubi  Meneclem 
audiverant)  Rhodum  commigrarunt.  Habemus  igitur  tandem  Hiero- 
clcm  Alabandis  natum,  ibidemque  Onitoriam  professum.  Et  scrip- 
sisse  eum  Orationes  ex  Cicerone  constat.  Ita  enim  ille  in  Bruto  : 
*'  Genera  Asiatics  dictionis  duo  sunt :  unum  sententiosum  et  argu- 
tum,  qualis  in  bistoria  Timaeus,  in  dicendo  autem,  pueris  nobis, 
Hierocles  Alabandeus,  magis  etiam  Menecles  frater  ejus  luit ; 
quorum  utriusque  Orationes  sunt  imprimis,  ut  in  Asiatico  genere, 
laudabiles."  Quod  fuerit  judicium  hominum  de  hoc  Hierocle,  cog- 
noscere  licet  ex  Cicerone  lib.  2.  de  Oratore.  "  Intelligemus,  ut  hodie 
Alabandensem  ilium  Meneclem  et  ejus  fratrem  Plieroclcm,  quos  ego 
audivi,  tota  imitetur  Asia  ;  sic  semper  fuisse  aliquem,  cujus  se  similes 
plerique  esse  vellent."  Quce  sententia  Ciceronis,  docet  ipse  in  Ora- 
tore ad  Brutum  :  "  Tertium  est,  in  quo  fuerunt  fratres  illi,  Asiatico- 
rum  Rhetorum  Principes,  *  Hierocles  et  Menecles,  minime  mea  sen- 
tentia contemnendi.  Etsi  enim.  a  forma  veritatis,  et  ab  Atticorum  re- 
gulaabsunt;  tamen  hoc  vitium  compensant  vel  facultate  vel  copia.'' 
Atque  hjec  de  Alabandensi  Rhetore,  quern  Nostrum  esse  non  posse 
certissimum  est,  utpote  qui  pene  '  quadringentis  annis  Philosopho  an- 
tiquior  fuerit. 

Meminit  et  Hieroclis  cujusdam  Scholiastes  ad  Pindari  Pythia,  Ode 

4.  I?go«>i>)^  OS  i^na-t  Tcvj  Ik  AccKioocfiovoi  ct.iroiKia-conxi;  ' ATfohhuyi  ctVTvsv 
(Qn^xv)  uvii^niTxi.  Et  paulo  post ;  'UgoxAj??  a-  <p»(rt  KiTa-dxi  rh  woAjy  sw* 
Ao(p«v  f/^x/rroii'^oiii  >.iyx.oyilov.  Hunc  Hieroclem  eundeni  fuisse  cum 
Alabandensi,  unico  hoc  argumento,  nimis  fortasse  levi,  non  tamen 
reticendo,  conjicio.     Menecles  et  Hierocles  fratres  erant  in  eodem  di- 

'  Irao  quirigentis,  ut  in  Prcpfatione  demonslntvimus. 
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«endi  genere  versati  ;  Scholiastes  autem  utrumque  simul  laudat.  Nam 
cum  Meneclem  prius  ideo  nominasset,  quod  probabiliorem  ceteris 
rationem  reddidisset,  cur  Battus  Oraculum  consuleret,  -  seditionem 
nempe  in  insula  Thera  ortam  :  statim  subjungit  verbis  modo  prolatis, 
Hieroclem  docuisse,  "  Eos  *  qui  ex  Lacedarmone  coloniam  in  Theram 
deduxerant,  eandem  Apollini  consecrasse ;  et  urbem  Cyrenen  in 
colle,  uberis  formam  referente,  collocatam  fuisse."  Hinc  mihi  qui- 
dem  verisimile  videtur,  fratrem  utrumque  Historiam  illam  deadventu 
Batti  in  Cyrena'icam  oratorio  more  pertexuisse.  Aut  si  conjectura 
haec  minus  cuiquam  arrideat,  potiusque  ad  aliquem,  quem  Historica 
scripsisse  certum  est,  referenda  ha:c  esse  autumaverit ;  sit  nobis  Secun- 
dus  Hierocles  ille,  cujus  Stephanus  Ethnicographus  meminit,  qui 
libros  scripsit,  quos  <I><A(Wo^«?  nominavit.     Ita  enim   ille   in  Ta^x-wtx' 

K.UI  TccfiKwaioi  i6yog    Yr.spfiopicjv,    Tirotp'    Hi    oi    ypvTrii    tov    ^pu(rov  (pvXds-crsviriy, 

if  'li^oy.x»i  h  rati  <l>iXiirTe^<ri)i.  "  Etiam  Tarcynaei  gens  quaedam  inter 
Hyperboreos,  apud  quos  gryphes  aurum  custodiunt,  ut  Hierocles  in 
Philhistoricis."  Insigne  Fiagmentum  ex  eodem  opere  excerptum 
apud  eundem  Stephanum  extat  in  B^xx^^n?.  'l£g«x.xijj  sv  toT?  0<A/(rTogo-/ 
(prjo-i'  MiToi  raZirci  c-Trofoi??  ec^tov  hof^ta-ivi  to  B^xy^f^ccveay  tauv  ipvXov,  avapaiv  (fiiko- 
To<P(0¥  XX t  dioig  (pi>iM)i,  iiXica  al  ficiXiTTX  x-aiuiTitufiiVUDi.  '  A-n-'i^oyTxi  ^l  crxpKO- 
tpxytxi  TTxa-ytc,  axi  *  VTrxt^ptot  top  xtt  ^?ov«v  /StoTiuova-tf  kxi  «Ai)<'5<«s»  Tiuuirt, 
X^mvTxt  Oi  i<rd»Ti  Xivyi,  ts]  ix  TTirpSv  Xi&cjv  rx  /nYipiifAurx  /hxXxkx  x.xt  dcptcxTX  « 
OK  <rviv!pXi\iova-iv'  £|  uv  vipcc<ry^xTx  ytvirxi  f^iin  w^i  x-xiif^ivx,  y.viTi  v^xn 
KxSxi^of^ivx,  xXX'  'nrit^civ  piiTirov  x.xt  x.yiX.^oi  iy.7rXvi(!-&yi,  if^/2XriffivTX  s<5  <pXoyx, 
XivKx  Kxi  ^ixpxv*i  yiynrat.  "  Postca  operas  pretium  videbatur  Brach- 
manas  visere,  homines  philosophic"  deditos,  et  Diis  charos,  Soli  vero 
prascipue  dedicatos.  Casterum  ab  esu  carnium  prorsus  abstinent ;  sub 
Dio  totam  aetatem  degunt,  et  veritatem  colunt."  Quae  autem  se- 
quuntur  cum  corrupta  sint,  prius  ut  emaculentur,  quam  vertantur, 
opus  est. 

Corrigo   itaque  et  lego  :    X^uvtxi  Ti  i(r6»Tt    Xnti   rri    \k  7riT^m>'    Xi6m  yxp 

ftri^vf^xTu.  fAxXxiiu  y,xi  ^i^fAXTu^n  c-vjv^x.vova-iy.  Corcectionem  confirmant 
ilia  Plutarchi,  Libro  de  Oraculorum  defectu  p.  4-34.  T??  S'  sv  Kx^vo-tm 
viT^xi;,  pf^^oros  ou  TcoXvi  xp'  au  'Tmrxvrxi  fiyi^vf^xrx  Xi6uy  fixXxKX  yr,/^ard^ti 
fumc^pl^ovtrx.  Vides  ex  '  Petra  Carystia  xi6m  fji,-/i^vuxrx,  eaque  f^»Xxx,x 
KXI  vriftxrad/j,  Ut  apud  Stephanum  ^t^f^xTtu^n  reposuimus,  m/xxra^vi  etiam 
reposituri,  nisi  quod  nimis  a  veteri  lectione  recedat,  et  ^i^fixra^rj  ferri 
possit.  Quod  autem  de  lino  vivo,  sive  ^  *  asbestine,  loquatur  Plutar- 
chus,  certum  est :  ex  eo  enim  mantilia,  retia,  et  capitis  involucra 
coniccta  esse  dicit,  ab  ignis  injuria  tuta,  iisdcm  pene  cum  Hierocle 
verbis   tradens,     Oun   TrspiKxtof^-vovi,   xXX'    oa-'    xv   pvTrxvdvj    ^paift'ivAiy   If^^x- 

Xovn;  ug  (f)Xoyx,  XxfCTr^x  xxi  ^ix(pxvn  x.of4,l^ovTxt.     Atque  ita  tandem  reli- 

'  Vide  inter  alios  Btrkelium  ad  Stephanum  Byzantimun  v.  Kaji-jo-Tof,  et  Notus 
ad  Geoponicoritm  lib.  xv.  c.  i.  p.  4i)2.     Editionis  Cantabrig.     Idem. 

^  Apud  Aii:,'tistiuum  de  Ciiiiatc  Dei  lib.  xxi.  c.  5.  Asbeston  Arcadice  lapidem 
propterea  sic  vocuri  [perliibent],  quod  nccensus  seinel  jam  noii  possit  extiiiifui.  Le- 
pido  sane  errore  ;  quem  tanien  Ludovicus  ^'ives  nou  eoaifiuit,  qui  ad  locum  liaec 
Iiabet — I'liiiius  Asbeston  in  Arcadia;  inontibus  nasci  strib't,  colorii J'eiTei :  est  ar^sx- 
TOf  iuoxtiui^uibilis,  nam  o-^iyrjiJ.i  extinguo.     Nccdhum. 
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qua  apud  Stephanum  vertimus.  "  Utuntur  autem  veste  Ifnea,  ex 
petris  facta  :  lapidum  enim  filamenta  qusedam  mollia  et  quasi  cutanea 
contexunt ;  ex  quibus  vestimenta  fiunt,  neque  igne  comburenda,  neque 
aqua  purganda  :  sc'i  cum  sordibus  scateant,  in  flammam  conjecta, 
pura  et  splendida  evadunt." 

Aliud  Hieroclis  ejusdem  Fragmentum,  ex  eodemque  Opere,  con- 
servatum  habemus  in  Tzetzis  Chiliadlbus,  Quod  licet  ipsissimis  ejus 
verbis  conceptum  non  sit,  tamen  et  Libri  Argumento,  et  astati  Auctoris 
vix  aliunde  eruendas  non  parum  lucis  afFeret. 

'iff 05cX~if  uj'5''<;i>'Tiu;  <l>i?^io"Topo-iv  Iv  ?*6yoi;, 
'E^n;  ^'j,   Ajywv,   fiSo|OC£v  -^wcnv  aii-^fj.y,forcc.T'nVf 
'HX(X'  ipX£yofA£V>jV  11,   Hal  Trsfi  raUTlv  av^pa; 
TvixvQv;,  aviario'j;  T£,   irphg  )(_u;pajf  Tng  Ifnfjiov' 

'  Q.1    ol   jU.EV'o.TTfO'XiaTOV   TO  TrpOO-aiTToV    CUTt'Oif, 

*  Tov;  TToia;  ^'  a'/nnivovTc;,   To  a-UfxTtav  aXXo  aKfj-a, 
TouTwv  lis  STpfi^iuv  fxifj-ynzcii^  yiai  yi  twh  axf^riXtuVj 

Kal   TWV   5£-/ta5t£a)riXu)V   T£,    Xft:   TETpa^flpOWoOtUV 

OiicnzEp  lyel)  o'3>t  oTTtuira,  ifl''''"'  °    IfpOJcXj'-^f.  ' 

TaVTa  'l£p05tX£>if  jWe'v. 

Hierocles  similiter  ii;  libris  Philliistoricis, 

Deinde,  inquit,  vidimus  rcsionem  siccissimam, 

Soleque  exuslam,  el  in  t;a  viros 

Nudos  atque  tccto  oaientes,  locis  in  deseitis  : 

Quorum  quidam  obumbrahant  facie  m  auribu?, 

Pedes  autem  extendentes,  etiam  corpus  reliquum. 

Quin  horum  Strabo  nieminit,  nee  non  Acephalorum, 

Et  decern  capita  hal)entium,  quatuorque  manus  atque  pedes.' 

Quos  ego  nuncjuam  ^  vidi,  inquit  Hierocles. 

Hasc  quideni  Hierocles. 

Atque  ista  Joannes  Tzetzes  Chil.  7.  Hist.  14-4.  ex  quibus  liquet 
Hieroclem  ilium  quamplurimas  regiones  peragrasse,  resque  in  itinere 
visas  aut  aliunde  cognitas  scripto  tradidisse,  et  libros,  quibus  hsc 
omnia  *  complexus  est,  <I><A/5-T»gc«?  nominasse.  Patet  etiam  Strabone 
Historic©,  qui  sub  Tiberio  scripsit,  juniorem,  (ilium  enim  laudat) 
Stephano  autem  Ethnicographo,  a  quo  ipse  laudatur,  antiquiorem 
fuisse. 

Post  Oratorem  et  Historicum,  tertius  nobis  erit  ex  porticu  Philo- 
sophus,  toties  Tauro  Platonico  et  cum  Stoica  disciplina  non  bene  con- 
venienti  laudatus,  ut  tradit  in  Noctibus  Atticis  [ix.  v.]  Agellius. 
"  Taurus  autem  noster,  quoties  facta  mentio  Epicuri  esset,  in  ore 
atque  in  lingua  habebat  verba  hsc  Hieroclis  Stoici  viri  sancti  et  gra- 
vis :  Hooves  TSX05  TTofiivig  ocyfix  oCx  iimv  Tvopniot,'  evosv  Tiro^i/vji  ooyfAX.  Ista 
Agellius  de  Tauro  lib.  9.  c.  5.  Haec  Taurus  ex  Hierocle,  sed  cor- 
rupta,  et  nlhili  ex  vitiosa  editione  facta,  in  hunc  modum  nitori  pristine 
restituenda.  "      'H^ov>i  tsAo?'   ttopv/,?   ^oyfAO..      Ovx,   sctti    Tr^oveiot   ovoiV    TTo^vTii 

^oyfist.     Duo  nempe  Epicuri  dogmata  jugulat,  et  ex  Philosophorum 

'    Mannum  atque  pedum.     Pearson.  ~  Nusquam.     Ibid. 

3  Pro  7ropvf?a,  quod  certe  nihili  erat,  Gronovius  notat  scribi  recte  ■^rpjvotfi  in 
aliquibus  MS*;,  et  Clarissimi  Pearsoni  emendationem  dicti  istius  Hieroclei  in  nu- 
peram  suam  A.  Gellii  Editionem  recepit ;  et  merito  rejicit  futilem  Gebhardi  cor- 
rectioiieni,  qui  e  MS.  venditat  Tr&pvjj;  liy^a.  ansa-TM.     Gronovii  judicium  calculo 
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scholis  ad  lupanarla  amandat  vir  sanctus  et  gravis  :  finem  omnium 
seu  summum  bonum  in  voluptate  situm  esse  :  illud  primum.  Provi- 
dentiam,  qua  rcgi  mundum  vulgus  autumat,  nihil  esse  :  hoc  *  secun- 
dum. Et  hie  fortasse  Hyllarimensis  est,  de  quo  Stephanus :  'rxxd- 
gif/.x  ■7i;o'hiyvict  Kx^lxg,  'o6iv  ijv  Is^okAi??,  o  utto  uSXiimuv  Itti  <pi'A»(ro(p',xf 
ux,hig.  Nullam  enim  aliam  ob  rationem,  quam  quod  Philosophus 
dicatur,  nostrum  fuisse  Hyllarimensem  ilium  conjee  it  Vossius ;  nos 
igitur  potiori  jure  Stoicum  hunc  fuisse  dicamus,  qtioniam  noster  non 
ex  Athleta,  sed  '  ex  Judice  factus  est  Philosophus,  ut  mox  ostende- 
mus.  Utcunque  sit,  Stoicus  ille  non  potest  idem  esse  cum  Eo  quem 
nos  edimus,  quia  Tauro  antiquior  est,  quem  Platonicam  Philosophiam 
exponentem  non  solum  Agellius,  sed  et  Herodes  Atticus,  referente 
Philostrato,  sub  Hadriano  Cassare  audivit. 

Jl/ius  etiam  a  Nostro  videtur  Hierocles,  ex  quo  Athenseus  lib.  l^. 
xiv.  (61'6.  B.)  refert  quid  sit  c-Txii,  inquit  Ger.  Vossius.  Imo  vero, 
si  omnino  fuerit  Hierocles  iste,  non  modo  videiur  alius,  sed  ut  sit 
necesse  est.  Scripsit  enim  ante  Athena?um,  qui  sub  Pertinace  Deip- 
nosophistas  edidit,  centum  et  quinquaginta  annis  ante  ^  Libanium  et 
Acacium,  quibus  florentibus  Noster  obiit.  Neque  vero  ille  apud 
Athenoeum  rej'ert  *  quid  sit  G-rctii,  sed  quid  o-txitItus,  placenta  scilicet 
ita  Epicharmo   nominata,  quae  c-tucTs  l(rT<v   vy^ov  lU  ryiyuvov  i7rix,iof^iyoVf 

nempe  dictus  est,  quod  sit  s-ral's  "  liquidum  sartagini  affusum,  adjecto 
melle,  cum  sesamo  et  caseo,  ut  inquit  Hierocles."  Apertissime  au- 
tem  fallitur  \  ir  doctissimus  Dalechampium  sequutus,  cum  ita  expli- 
cat  quid  sit  <rTx7i,  nempe  liquor,  vinum  puta,  aqua,  vel  alius  :  nemo 
enim  unquam  vinum,    aut   aquam,  aut  similem  aliquem  humorem 

sno  comprobat  Dacerius  in  Vita  Hieroclis.  Milii  tamen,  fateor,  inagis  arridet  et 
multo  J  ectior  videtur  emendatio  a  Doctiss.  Ricliardo  Bentleio  allata  in  secunda 
Dissertuiiune  dc  Epistolis  Phalnridis  p.  526.  [Conf.  eiindemad  Hor.  A.  P.  441.]  sic 
enim  Vir  ille  niagnus  cornipti-ssimum  liuuc  locum  restituit.  'h^ovti  -rixof  x6p>if 
^~oyfAK.  O-JK  iVTi  o-pavoirt'  ovll  Tropvi?  hc'j^a.  Voluptas  Jitds,  vel  summum  honum : 
meretricis  dogma.  Nun  est  provident ia :  ne  meretvicis  quidem  dogma.  Sensum  qui- 
dem  aliquatenus  attigit  eruditiss.  Pearsonus,  sed  pluasin  duriorem  dedit,  Ov-x. 
etrri  Tp-.oia,  ov^ir  at  ovk  sVtj  Tifi-.-aia  passim  occurrit,  ut  apud  Hicioclem  nostrum 
de  Providentia  et  Fato  p.  238.  Seikv  ow  iXyat  irpovojav,  n  H'lai  fj.h,  <paux>iv  li-  et  sic 
sa>pius  in  Commcntario  ad  Aurea  Carmiua.     Needham. 

■  Fallitur  liic  Vir  egregius,  ut  fusius  ostendimus  variis  argumentis  de  vera 
Hieroclis  aetate  in  Prw/atione  prolatis.     Idem. 

^  Rectius  certe  hie  Pearsonus,  quam  Annotator  anonymus  ad  Aulnm  Gellium 
lib.  IX.  c.  V.  p.  439.  Edit.  Gronov.  qui  Hieroclem  istum  Stoicum  incaute  cum 
PJatonico  nostro  his  verbis  confundit :  Hie  idem  est,  qui  in  aurea  Pythagorw  (re- 
vera  JLysidis  Pytlingorici  sunt,  qui  Epuininoiidam,  teste  C.  Nepote  et  Diagnie 
Laertio,  instituil)  carmina  Commentarium  aureiim  edidit,  et  quamvis  Sloicus, 
Pytliagorevruni  senteidiam  optime  expressit.     Needliam. 

^  Libanius  circa  A.  C.  360.  tioruit,  sub  Imperat.  Juliano,  sed  Noster  non  ante 
initiuni  et  medium  sequentis  seculi.  Memiuit  quidf^m  Hieroclis  in  liontnda 
NicomcdidB  per  terra;  uiotum  subversioue  interenipti  Libanius  in  Episiola  ad 
Acaciiuu,  sed  Hierocles  tjithynia;  et  postea  Alexandiiae  Prafectus  vix  esse  po- 
tnit,  nisi  aduiodumgrandaevus  obierit ;  quippe  qui  claruorit  A.  £>,  30J.  teriK>  m;- 
tus  aut(;m  iste  coutigerit  A.  D.  358.  Datiano  et  Cereale  Coss.  teste  Ammiano 
iVIarcelliuo.     Idem, 
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rrxii  nominavit.  Revera  non  quid  c-raTj  esset,  sed  quamobrem  pla- 
centa o-TXiTircii  diceretur,  scilicet  quod  \k  c-rxtroc,  ly^ov  fieret,  docere 
voluit,  quisquis  est  ;  non  enim  Hieroclem,  sed  latroclem  nominatum 
puto ;  et  legendum  omnino,  «?  'lar^oKXiJi  f^trtu,  apud  Athenaeum  cen- 
seo.     Ut  enim  Harpocration  Mendesius,  ita  et   latrocles   scripsit  de 

Placentis.       K^ifcvnyn  T^XeHKOii?    TToiti,    otei.   xpifivuv  yiVOf/Llvoi,   aj     I#CT^exA?j    h 

r»  TTi^t  TrXuKcvvruv  txm'y^ci(pu.  Athenasus  paulo  ante.  Et  idem  rursus, 
'K.oi^ivxi'  rovTuv  fAvntuoviuu  IxTpoKXiii  iv  Tf  TTipi  Try^aKcmruv .  Ut  igitur  allbty 
TLuia-Xy  T^'hctKovvrix  *  vx^k  Kmotg,  ug  <p>j!-<v  'lxT^6x.^tii.  Ita  hic  quid  sit 
'ZrxiTirxi  ostendens,  o)?  'lar^e^iA??  ipY,<rt  sine  dubio  scripsit.  Hunc  igitur 
ex  numero  eorum  qui  sub  Hieroclis  nomine  innotuerunt  expungentes, 
ad  alios  et  his  et  Nostro  juniores  transeamus. 

In  16.  Geoponicorum  libro  tria  capita  sunt  viz,  9,  10,  11.  quae 
fpi^cKMovi  nomen  pros  se  ferunt :  sed  cum  liber  ille  ad  rem  veterina- 
riam  pertineat,  '  'U^oxXiovg  legendum  esse  ostendunt  Hippiatrica. 
Binos  autem  libros  scripsit  Hierocles  tti^i  r'^c,  'iTT'Km  k^^x-Truxq,  hoc  est, 
dc  Morbis  equorum  curandis,  ut  ipse  testatur  in  Prooemio  ad  secun- 
dum Hippiatricorum,  capite  sexagesimo ;  eosque  a  Basso  rogatus 
cum  confecisset,  cidem  postea  dedicavit.  Suntque  hi  duo  libri  quasi 
fundamenta  Collectiones  Veterinarise,  ad  quorum  formam  methodum- 
que  reliquorum  Epistolae  aut  xTroa-Tixa-iAoirix  redigi  videantur.  Fuit 
autem  Hierocles  ille  non  /Vjrj^r^a?,  aut  inter  equites  Cassarianos  in 
armis  versatus,  ut  Apsyrtus,  et  Theomnestus,  sod  Jurisprudentiam 
coluit,  et  causis  agendis  in  foro  operam  dedit.  Locuples  ipse  mihi 
testis  in  Operis  Procemio :  'aaa'  u  x,cu  x.xrxy.tiviiv  vifAoti;  *  iri^ajv  rx  vvv 
Ip^flviv,  £v  T£  oinxa-TYi^ioii  TTX^iy^it*  x^ilxv  Toij  atofihoig,  xxl  trTTovoiiii  Trigl  rxvrtii 
yronia-Sxt  rug  oiX7^i/3cig'  ovx.  otTifixtrTiov  yi  ouaig  rhv  o->)v  x^iuinv,  et^itm  Bc^a-cs. 
"  Etiamsi  nos  alios  potius  audire  hoc  tempore  oporteat,  et  in  judiciis 
copiam  nostri  postulantibus  praebere,  atque  hisce  exercitiis  operam 
dare  ;  non  tamen  negligendum  fuit,  optime  Basse,  quod  tu  requiris." 

Praster  hunc  et  alius  ^  Hierocles  Grammaticus,  qui  XwUhf^ov  sive 
Notitlam  Imperii  Constantinopolitani  evulgavit,  editus  ab  Episcopo 
Abrincatensi,  sed  imperfectus,  a  V.  CI.  L.  Holstenio  in  Cofpore 
Historias  Byzantinae  perfectior  edendus. 

Tandem  ^  aliquando,  recensitis  illis  quos  a  Nostro  plane  distingui- 
mus,  ad  ipsum  Philosophum  veniamus.     Hunc  ego  pro  certo  affir- 


'  Hanc  Viri  Clarissiini  Emendationeni  iu  textimi  Geoponicorum  rtcepimns, 
praeeuntibiis  MS.  Vossiuno  el  Jano  Cornario.  Hierocles  aiiteiu  iste  Velerinarius 
Apsyrto  junior  videtur,  qui  sub  Imperat.  Constantino  in  bello  Scythico  meruit ; 
euni  enim  laudat  in  Hippiatricis  c.  68.  Male  a  Silvatico  appellatur  Gerodins  et 
Erodius,  teste  Reinesio  Vur.  Lect.p.  532.     Needham. 

^  Hieroclis  istius  meminit  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetns,  qui  Imperium 
Byzantinum  capessebat  A.  D.  91 2.  in  Thematibus  lib.  ii.  c.  1.   et  4.     Idem. 

3  His  a  Celebenimo  Pearsono  recensitis  addantur  [l]  Hierocles,  qui  a  De- 
mosthene  inemoratnr  contra  Aristogitonem.  [2]  Hierocles  Imperat.  HeliO|L'abali 
iraiJijcti,  cujus  meminit-  Lampridius  in  Jleliooabalo,  et  Theodorus  Metochita  in 
Histor.  Roman,  citante  Jonsiu  ;  et  Caricuin  sive  Hytcaricum  mancipium  vocat 
Die  in  excerptis  lib.  79.  [.•?]  Hierocles,  de  quo  Graevins  ad  Justini  xxiii.  2. 
[4]  Hierocles  Cassianus  in  Inscriptione  veteri  Palmyreua  etc.  [5]  Hierocles 
MunychioB  et   Pineei  Prerftctus,    Arccsilai  philosophi  faniiliaris,   cujus  meminit 
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mare  non  ausim,  negare  tamen  non  possum,  fuisse  ilium  ipsum,  qui 
adversus  Christianae  religionis  symmystas  et  scripsit  mordacia,  et 
acerba  gessit. 

Primum  autem  legendo  observavi  fuisse  eum  In  Bithynia  Judicem,  * 
imperante  Diocletiano,  judiciumque  adversus  Christianos,  fl  grante 
Persecutione,  exercuisse.  Auctor  est*  oculalus  Tragoedias  testis  Lac- 
tantius.  "  Alius  eandem  materiam  mordacius  scripsit,  qui  erat  tunc 
e  numero  Judicum,  et  qui  autor  imprimis  faciendae  persecutionis  fuit." 
Ita  ille  lib.  5.  de  Justitia.  c.  2.  de  alio  '^  nescio  quo  priora,  de  Nostro 
haec  certissime  locutus.  Non  igitur,  uti  alter,  atttistitem  se philosophice 
tunc  temporis  projitebatur,  sed  sub  solo  Judicis  officio  Christiano  no- 
mini  infensus  apparuit.  "  Quo  scelere  non  contentus,  etiam  scriptis 
eos,  quos  afflixerat,  insecutus  est."  Sed  quemadmodum  inter  Graecos 
rerum  naturae  periti  primo  2o^«^  postea  modestiori  vocabulo  (p iXo(ro<psi 
dicebantur :  ita  cum  Celsus,  qui  primus  adversus  religionem  nostram 
ex  professo  scripsit,  inimicissimum  veritati  librum  Ao'yav  'axuSk  nuncu- 
passet,  Hierocles  titulo  minus  ambitioso  suum  <t><A«A>)^»i  indigitavit. 


Diogenes  Laertius  in  rit.  Menedemi  et  Arcesilai.  [6]  Hierocles  Alypii  F.  Antio- 
clieiius,  Libauii  sophista;  discipiiliis,  de  quo  Henricus  Valesins  ad  Animian. 
Marcellin.  xxix.  l.     Albertus  Fubricius. 

■  Vid.  Praefationem  nostram,  nl)i  fiisiiis  demonstraviinns  prorsus  diversos fuisse 
Judiceiu  et  Philosopluim.     I\"eedham. 

^  Hie  duhitat  F.pisropus,  quis  fiierit  de  quo  Lactantii  priora  verba  accipi 
debent.  Cardinalis  Haioniiis  toiu.  ii.  p.  716.  nullum  alium  esse,  quam  Poipliy- 
rium,  opiiiari  potest;  quern,  contra  Eusebii  et  Hieronynii  testimouia,  non  in 
Siciiia,  sed  in  Bithynia,  impiis  suis  libris  Christiaiiam  religionem  oppugnasse 
conten  lit :  quibus  tantuni  in  se  excitavit  odium  Porphyrins,  ut  triginta  circiter 
scriptores  Catholici  ejus  blasphcniias  rcfuturent ;  siqua  tides  Fl.  Lucii  Dextri 
Chronicis :  et  ipsi  Imperatores  nomen  ejus  perpetuuin  suis  edictis  infame  esse 
voluerunt.  Baroninm  sequiUir  Oxoniensis  Lactantii  editor,  qui  ad  ista  verba 
alter  antistitem  se  Philosophiir  proffehnlur,  ha^c  subneetit — "  Vorisimiie  est  Porphy- 
rinni  hie  indigitari,  qui  sec.  Suiuani  ab  Aureliano  usque  ad  Aureliano  nsqne  ad 
Diocletianum  vixit:  sub  quo,  ut  infra  h2LC\.?Lnt\n?,,  furebat  odinsa  audcUtas.  Quod 
aiat  eum  Lactantius  tres  duntaxat  Libros  scripsisse,  non  impedit  quo  minus 
crescente  cum  a^tate  malitia,  quindecim  illos  postea  ornscrilxMel,  de  quibus 
Suidas  nientionem  facit."  Magis  autem  arridet  Holstenii  judicium  ;  qui  in  Ob- 
servar.  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Votphyiii,  p.  21.  negat  hxc  Lactantii  verba  de  Por- 
phyrio  accipi  posse,  argumentis  ductis  ab  Eusebii  et  Hieronymi  aiictoritate,  qui 
eum  in  Sicdio  recessu  adversus  Christianos  scripsisse  disertim  testantnr.  [2]  A 
librorum  Porpliyrii  numero  non  convenicBte-,  xv.  enim  edidit,  ut  Hieronymus 
et  Suidas  testantur,  nou  iii.  soluzn  ut  Lactantius  asserit.  [o]  A  temporum  vitEE- 
que  ratione:  nam  nee  aetas,  nee  vitiE  Pythagoricae  institutum  cum  iis  con  venire 
videntur,  quaj  de  Asiatico  illo  Philosopho  prodidit  Lactantius.  Cum  eniui  axjU?i 
Persecutionis  Diocletiani,  in  annum  Cliristi  305.  incidat,  qui  fuit  19  imperii 
Diocletiani,  et  sexr^.gesimus  nonns  jetatis  Porpliyrii;  ea,  quje  de  libidine,  iuxu, 
cafcterisque  vitiis  Asiatici  illius  Piiilosophi  tradit  Lactantius,  seni  decrepito  con- 
venire  neqneunt.  Li  pra?sertim,  qui  siccum  et  sobrium  Pytiiagoricis  vit<e  iuititii- 
turn  semper  fuerat  sectatus.  [4]  Contendit  Porphyrium  non  fiiisse,  quippe  qui 
blasphemias  suas  necessario  ante  decimum  nonum  istmn  Diocletiani  annum  edi- 
deiit,  cum  Methodius  Patarensis  P'piscopns  Tyrius,  qui  contra  Po*  phyriuni  ni- 
tido  sermone  scripsit,  ad  extremum  persecutionis  Diocletiani  Tvlartyrio  corona- 
tus  sit.  Denique  Augustini  hac  de  re  silentiuni  eyincit,  Porphyrium  non  esse 
alterum  istum  Christianae  religionis  hostem,  de  quo  tam  muita  et  acria  Lactan- 
tiHs  retulit.     Needham. 
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Fatetur  Eusebius  uXxt,ovtx.urt^ov  rou  <^tXct,Xy,Sovi;  iTTiyiy^xfif/Avov  KeAo-aw 
'axviS^  xiyev.  Et  ut  ad  Hieroclem  hasc  pertinere  certo  constet,  qui  a 
Lactantio '  nullibi  nominatur,  ecce  quae  Eusebius,  post  verba  ut  re- 
futarentur  repetita,  subjungit :  TdcZtx  fiif.e,ci(riv  uvroTi  'li^oy.Xil  iw  rov  x-xd* 
yjiiuiv  i7rtyty^ci(poTi  *  <t>iXctXi!iSr)  Xoyov.  "  Hasc,"  inquit,  "  ipsius  Hieroclis 
verba  sunt  in  Oratione  contra  nos  scripta,  cui  titulus  Philalethes."  Ita 
semper  Eusebius,  ac  si  unum  tantum  librum  scripsisset,  cum  duos 
fuisse  ex  Lactantio  pateat.  "  Composuit  enim  libellos  duos,  non  con- 
tra Christianos,  ne  inimice  insectari  videretur,  sed  ad  Christianos,  ut 
humane  et  benigne  consulere  putaretur."  Integer  itaque  titulus  ita 
erat  conceptus, 

De  binis  itaque  res  est  certa.  Idem  capite  sequenti :  "  Ausus  est 
libros  suos  nefarios,  ac  Dei  hostes,  (i>i>Kce.hvikiiy  id  est,  veritatis  amato- 
res  annotare."  Eusebius  autem  velut  librum  singularem  nominat, 
quia  ex  duobus  unum  tantum  tetigit,  nee  eum,  ut  opinor,  integrum, 
sed  partem  illam  tantum,  qua  ausu  plane  novo,  et  reliquis  Christia- 
nismi  hostibus  intacto,  Apollonium  Tyaneum  Christo  Deo  nostro 
comparavlt,  aequavit,  praetulit.  Atqui  alia  quamplurima,  praster  in- 
famem  illam  comparationem,  adversus  nos  efFuderat  Hierocles,  "  in 
quibus,  teste  Lactantio,  ita  falsitatem  Scripturse  Sacras  arguere  cona- 
tus  *  est.  tanquam  sibi  esset  tota  contraria.  Nam  quaedam  capita, 
quae  repugnare  sibi  videbantur,  exposuit ;  adeo  multa,  adeo 
intima  enumerans,  ut  aliquando  ex  eadem  disciplina  fuisse  vi- 
deatur."  Ut  etiam  quaedam  particularia  notemus,  "  Prsecipue 
Paulum  Petrumque  laceravit,  ceterosque  discipulos,  tanquam  falla- 
cise  seminatores  :  quos  eosdem  turn  rudes  et  indoctos  fuisse  testatus  est, 
nam  quosdam  eorum  piscatorio  *  officio  quaestum  fecisse.  Ipsum  au- 
tem Christum  affirmavit  a  Judasis  fugatum,  noningentorum  hominum 
manu  latrocinia  fecisse.  Item  cum  facta  ejus  mirabilia  destrueret, 
nee  tamen  negaret,  voluit  ostendere  Apollonium  vel  paria  vel  etiam 
majora  fecisse."  Reliqua  igitur  quas  de  contrarietate  Sacrarum  Scrip- 
turarum,  de  Pauli  Petrique  dissidio,  et  Apostolorum  imperitia  effuti- 
vit,  ex  Celso  excerpserat,  aut  etiam  ex  Porphyrio,  qui  eadem,  teste 
Hieronymi  Prooemio  Commentarii  in  Epistolam  ad  Galatas,  in  primo 
Operis  sui  adversum  Christianos  libro,  copiose  tractaverat.  ITgo?  ft,lv 
yap  r«  A6«7r«e  tcSv  \v  rS  iptXaXtiSn,  ovoiv  kv  stti  crTrovautov  Izri  rov  Tretpovroi  'i<rrctir- 
6cH,  ftyi  ecvrov  loiot,  rvy^ayoTirc/.,  a-fod^et,  ai  ciiHiaaif  i^  iri^av,  ovk  avroig 
uqvovovy)  )ioiiftei(ny,  uXXa  kcci  fvif^xcri,  x-ot)  a-vX/.xj3a7if  XTroFia-vXyif^ivx.      "  Nam 


'  Imo,  disertis  verbis  nominatur  a  Lactantio  in  Libello  de  Mortihus  Persecuto- 
rum  c.  xvi.  p.  865.  Edit.  Oxon.  ubi  Donatnm  sic  alloquitur  :  Nam  cum  incidisses 
in  Flaccinum  pr<rfectum,  non  pusillum  homicidam  ;  deinde  in  Hieroclem  ex  Vicario 
Prd'sidem,  qui  auctor  et  consiliarius  ad  faciendum  persecutionem  J'liit ;  qua;  cura 
Lactantii  verbis  de  auclore  Philalethis  ]mi\  citatis  apprime  conveninnt.  Sed  libel- 
luni  istumnondum  videratCeleberrimus  Episcopus,  qiiippe  qui  Parisiis  aStephano 
Baluzio  in  Miscellaneorum  tonio  2do  primum  editusfuit  A.  D.  1679.     Needfiam. 

*  In  Oxoniensi  Lactantii  editione  repraasentatur,  piscatorio  artificio  qucestum 
fecisse.    Idem. 
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m  reliquis,  qux  In  Philalethe  continentur,  non  erit  operae  pretlum 
imprassentiarum  commorari,  cum  ipsius  propria  non  sint,  sed  ex  alio- 
rum  scriptis,  ilsdem  non  tantum  senteniiisj  sed  verbis  etiam,  atque 
syllabis,  nimis  impudenter  sublecta  "  Eiisebius  igitar  ea  tantum  in 
libris  Hieroclis  refutare  aggressus  est,  quae  de  Apollonio  scripserat, 
reliqua  vero  intacta  prfetermisit,  uti  jampridem  ab  Origine  in  libris 
adversus  Celsum  refutata,  aut  a  seipso  in  lis  quae  contra  Porphyrium 
medifabatur,  propediem  refellenda  Nullo  igitur  mode  concedendum 
est  Jllust.  Cardinali  Baronio,  "  Eusebium  omnes  impudentis  hominis 
conatus  temerarios  he  Commentario  infregisse,"  cum  minimam  eorum 
pai'tem  attigisse  se  fateatur.  Et  omnino  notandum  est  Eusebii  librum 
contra  Hieroclem,  pessime  a  Florentino  Interprete  versum,  nee  ut 
videtur  hactenus  satis  intellectum,  vix  artigisse  ea  quae  ab  Hierocle 
sunt  profecta,  neque  comparationi  Apollonii  cum  Christo  inhjerere ; 
*  imo  vero  ab  eo  argumento  prorsu.  abstinuisse,  et  Philostrati  librcs 
octo  de  Vita  Apollonii  tantum  percurrere,  et  quicquid  ei,  tanquam 
Philosopho,  tribuitur  libenter  concedere,  quicquid  ad  eum  supra  mor- 
talium  sortem  evehendum  comparatum  est,  excutere,  elevare,  con- 
vellere. 

Ceterum  Hieroclem  ilium,  de  quo  hsec  diximus,  tum  ingenii  acu- 
mine,  tum  ardore  animi,  cupidineque  persequendi  Christianos  Diocle- 
tiano  adeo  placuisse  probabile  est,  ut  ex  Judice  Nicomediensi  Praefec- 
tus  Alexandriae  factus  esse  videatur.  Certe  Epiphanius  de  ejusdem 
temporis  inaudita  saevitia  agens,  haec   68.    sive   Meletianorum  Ha  resi 

habet.       KouAh'/osho?  f^lv  '/]v    i7rct^y,o^    TK?    &yil2oiiaoi,   ' AXi^avdg^iicn;    ^l   '\ip6KXviii 

"  Pi-aerat  tum  Theba'i'di  Culeianus,  Alexandria?  vero  Hierocles." 
Undo  haud  difficulter  tandem  adduci  me  patiar,  ut  cum  Vossio  cre- 
dam  hunc  hostem  Religionis  nostrae  Hyllarimensem  Hieroclem  fuisse. 
Sed  ea  lege,  ut  ilia  Stephani  verba  aliter  mihi  liceat  interpretari,  non 
ut  ex  Poeta,  cum  Simlero,  [Immo,  mens  Stephani  est,  Hicrocles  ex 
athleta  philosophus  evasit,  Toup.  ad  Suid.  P.m.  106. — v.  ii.  135. 
ed.  Oxon.]  neque  ex  Athleta,  cum  Vossio,  sed  ex  Persecutore  factus 
sit  Philosophus  :  kti-o  utxiia-iuv  ssr<  (piXocro^lxv  ci)(^kUy  *  iuquit  Stephanus, 
aut  forte  Hermolaus  :  u$Xot  autem  et  uSXyia-m  creberrime  dicuntur  cer- 
tamina  ilia,  quae  Christiani  cum  Ethnicis  inierunt,  persecutionesque 
quas  pcrpessi  sunt.  Unicum  Eusebium  nominabo  hujus  ipsius  tem- 
poris calamitates  persequcntem.     T/  x^k  -^oXXci  Mynv,  Kxi  xxivori^et^  Ivi 

x.»tvoTi^XK;  raJv  um  tviv  oix,6vf*iVYiv  SinTT^iTTkiv  ^xp-rv^av       ei.&Xyi<ni<;    7r»pxTt6i<riett  ; 

Quidni  igitur  Hierocles,  uTto  rcvrcav  tCi  cfM.vi^im^  "  ab  hac  ipsa  perse- 


*  Huic  Eusebii  testimonio   succinit  Piiotins  column.  300.  Edit.  Rothomag: 

MafTv;  &£  xai  o  Iliifio;  a^a  fZ  aii'k^uj  'irri^u/'psu  lay  u-Bx-rfri-AuiV  a^i'jjQhrc;  (TTSpaywy, 
Nec  aliter  in  Geoponiois  p.  9.  edit.  Cantab.  Oi  Tso-o-ap/t^ovTre  Mafrvfi;,  Toi^TlayayoTg 
■jrafaSoOivTi;,  nOM'^civ.     Needlmm. 

^  Haec  verboium  Stephani  inteipretatio,  quae  clurior  saneet  longe  pctita  vide- 
tnr,  Dacerio  nequaquam  aniflet,  qui  in  vita  Hieroclis  judicium  Pearsonianum  his 
verbis  perstringit.  "  Ce  sgavant  Anglois  ne  s'est  pas  appercu  qu'  aSx^V";  peut 
bien  etre  dit  en  ce  sens,  par  rapport  a  ceux  qui  souiFrent,  et  nuHement  par  rap- 
port a  cenx  qui  font  souffiir  :  car  c  est  le  Martyr  qui  combat,  et  le  Juge  ne  com- 
bat poiut."     Idem, 
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cutione,"  tribunal  reliquerit,  prEefecturam  exuerit,  prEesertlm  Con- 
stantino Magno  non  tantum  lethales  illas  flammas  extinguente,  sed 
veritatis  lucem  admittente  ?  Quidni  ad  vitam  philosophicam,  et 
studia  literarum,  quibus  etiam  antea  operam  non  vulgarem  dedisse 
videtur,  insperata  rerum  mutatione  perculsus,  se  contulerit  ?  Quas  si 
cui  satis  verisimilla  videantur,  huic  certe  non  difficulter  persuasero, 
eundem  fuisse  et  Judicem  et  Philosophum  nostrum  ;  qui  Epiphanio 
iTs-x^y^oi  ' AXi^xy^^iUi,  Suidas  (ptXoTo(poi;  ' AXi^xv'^^iv?.  Atque  haec  de  libris 
duobus  quos  Judex  scripsit,  et  OiXxy^iihi?  nomlnavit :  Reliqua  vero, 
quae  jam  Philosophiam  professus  edidit,  recenseamus. 

[Reliijua  continebit  parlic,  se(].] 


THE    ILANGUAGE 
OF  FLOWERS,  FRUFFS,   <Scc. 

USED    BY    THE     TURKISH    LADIKS     IN     THE    HAREMS. 


BY  M.  HAMMER. 


Jr  EW  of  our  reader^s,  we  believe,  are  ignorant,  that  there  exists  a 
certain  mysterious  language  of  love  and  gallantry,  which  expresses 
by  means  of  flowers  the  most  delicate  and  lender  sentiments.  All 
the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  on  this  subject, 
chiefly  derived  from  Romances,  or  Books  of  Travels  much  resemb- 
ling Romances,  seemed  so  vague  and  imperfect,  that  we  resolved 
to  rectify  it  by  examining  its  very  source.  The  celebrity  which 
this  language  has  obtained  in  Europe,  is  due  to  Lady  Wortley 
Montague — other  travellers  had  mentioned  it,  before  her,  and  their 
accounts  of  it  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  correspondent,  who 
requested  on  this  subject  the  information  communicated  by  her 
ladyship  in  the  fortieth  letter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  general  groundwork  of  her 
letter,  and  the  sixteen  phrases,  which  compose  the  amorous  epistle, 
are  translated  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
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Let  us  ihen  examine  this  language  of  the  Turkish  Harems,  and 
endeavour  to  appreciate  its  real  merit  and  its  claim  to  celebrity.  We 
know  nothing  that  resembles  it  among  the  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  Persia  to  China,  or  from  Tartary  to  India.  The  Persians 
have  in  their  poetry  personified  the  Rose,  to  make  it  the  Nightin- 
gale's mistress ;  and  the  enamored  bird,  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
relates  his  tale  of  love  to  the  blushing  flower.  Among  the  Indians, 
Howers  are  consecrated  to  the  Divinity,  and  form  the  attributes  of 
various  Gods;  but  neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Indians  have  ever 
employed  these  flowers  in  the  composition  of  a  language,  although 
they  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Erotic  poems  of  the 
former,  and  the  religious  hymns  of  the  latter,  and  although  the 
glowing  imagination  of  the  Arabians  often  personifies  them,  and 
supposes  flowers  to  converse  w ith  each  other  in  regular  dialogues. 

It  is  then  in  Turkey  alone,  and  even  there  only  in  the  Harems, 
that  we  find  this  mysterious  language,  which  is  equally  limited  in 
copiousness,  as  in  the  sphere  where  it  is  used.  A  little  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  that  such  an  idiom  can  never  be  brought  to 
tiiat  degree  of  perfection  which  Lady  Wortley  Montague  describes, 
thai  it  must  always  continue  a  mystery,  and  of  course  that  it  can 
never  be  a  sure  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  harems 
and  those  without  their  precincts.  A  language  understood  by  all 
the  world,  could  not,  by  any  means,  answer  the  purposes  of  two 
lovers,  whose  lives  would  be  forfeited  on  the  slightest  discovery  of 
a  mutual  understanding.  So  extremely  difticult  it  is  for  common 
mortals  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  interior  of  harems 
guarded  by  eunuchsj  that  we  may  class  among  Eastern  Tales  all 
the  successful  adventures  of  this  kind  related  by  vain-boasting  tra- 
vellers. But  let  us  suppose  that,  by  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  good  fortune  and  discretion,  a  lover  should  find  means  of  cor- 
responding, in  spite  of  walls  and  eunuchs,  with  the  lady  of  his 
affections,  would  he  employ  a  visible  language,  the  secret  of  which 
is  not  only  in  the  porter's  hands,  but  known  to  all  the  eunuchs, 
and  all  the  fair  rivals  who  might  see  the  nosegay  ? — or,  if  this  lan- 
guage was  not  generally  understood,  how  could  the  lover  imagine 
that  his  mistress,  lately  arrived  perhaps  from  the  frontiers 
of  Circassia,  or  of  Abyssinia,  should  comprehend  his  meaning? 
It  appears,  then,  that  this  language  of  Flowers  does  not  consti- 
tute, as  we  have  generally  believed  in  Europe,  a  love-cypher  for 
billet-doux  between  men  and  women  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  secret 
correspondence,  nor  do  the  females  of  the  harems  use  it,  when- 
ever they  risque  their  lives  by  forbidden  communications.  It  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  men,  both  to  those  most  devoted  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  in  other  respects  of  highly  cultivated  understand- 
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ings,  and  those  whom  a  depraved  taste  renders  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  female  beauty.' 

Thi'i  language,  however,  docs  exist  in  a  certain  degree,  and  in 
the  harems  among  the  women  themselves.  It  has  been  invented  by 
them  in  the  leisure  hours  of  their  solitary  life,  and  they  use  it  either 
as  a  mere  amusement,  or  as  a  cypher  to  express  the  violent  aflfec- 
tions  which  they  frequently  entertain  for  one  another.  Separated 
from  the  world,  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  a  single  man,  vege- 
tating in  the  most  profound  inlenees,  and  tormented  with  desires 
which  a  burning  climate  and  a  warm  constitution  mspire,  they 
have  given  to  objects  constantly  before  their  eyes,  flowers,  fruits, 
perfumes,  and  trinkets,  significations  and  meanings,  as  we  have 
done  to  simple  colors,  and  by  these  they  are  enabled  to  convey 
declarations  of  attachment  as  glowing  2nd  impassioned  as  that 
%vhich  Sappho  expressed  for  her  fair  friend  to  whom  she  inscribed 
that  inimitable  one, 

"  Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he 

The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee,"  «S:c. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  language  to  females — and  from  the  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian women,  who  have  access  to  the  harems,  we  obtained  what  is 
now  communicated  to  our  readers. 

That  we  may  comprehend  the  genius  of  this  laugunge,  we  must 
enter  into  some  details  on  the  idea  wiiich  forms  its  principle,  and 
illustrate  them  by  examples.  The  few,  which  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague has  quoted,  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  and  precise  no- 
tion of  its  system.  The  genius  of  it  does  not  consist,  as  one  might 
naturally  suppose,  in  seizing  the  relations  which  a  fanciful  imagi- 
nation may  ^nd  between  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  thoughts  or 
sentiments  which  it  is  their  object  to  express.  The  idea  of  such 
perfection  never  entered  the  romantic  heads  of  those  fair  trifiers 
who  invented  this  language. 

They  contented  themselves  with  employing  certain  words  which 
rhyme  to  the  names  of  different  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  the  rhyme 
being  onee  chosen  and  determined,  they  have  arranged,  in  their 
own  manner,  the  whole  proposition,  ending  with  the  rhyme  given, 
so  that  this  language  is  not  composed  of  simple  words  or  phrases, 
but  of  entire  propositions,  of  which  a  flower  or  a  fruit  recalls  the 
sense  by  the  word  which  chimes  with  the  name — thus,  for  exam- 


»  A  well-informed  Turk  at  Constantinople,  from  whojp  the  author  of  this 
memoir  requested  some  information  on  the  Flower  Language,  was  ex- 
tremely oft'ended,  and  replied  with  indignation,  that  he  was  not  a  woman's 
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pie,  seeing  the  pear  (armoucle)  they  take  no  trouble  in  seeking  any 
relation  between  this  fruit  and  any  idea  or  sentiment  whatsoever, 
but  they  have  chosen,  among  many  words  which  rhyme  to  it, 
Omoude,  signifying  "  Hope ;"  and  then  tilling  up  the  wboJe  phrase, 
they  say  "  Armoude)  Fer  hana  bir  omcnide,  or  Fear,  give 
me  Jiope,^'  and  this  becomes  a  received  and  established  sejitence  in 
the  language.  The  Turkish  tongue  abounds  in  rhymes,  and  furnishes 
many  for  all  the  names  of  flowers,  or  of  any  other  object  \vhicli 
may  be  chosen  ;  but  all  rhymes  are  not  admitted  into  the  Flower 
Language,  only  one  or  two  at  most,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
rhymes,  and  of  the  propositions  adapted  to  tlieni,  which  consti- 
tutes an  acquaintance  with  it.  The  images  which  it  presents,  as 
well  as  the  rhyme,  render  this  language  poetical ;  and  it  is  hiero- 
glyphical,  by  the  signs  which  it  uses  to  express  not  only  simple 
ideas,  but  a  whole  series  of  passionate  sentiments.  The  Diction- 
ary of  it  cannot  be  voluminous  :  in  fact  we  do  not  know  that  any 
exists,  although  during  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Constantino- 
ple, we  made  every  necessary  inquiry.  The  whole  treasury  of  this 
language  does  not  much  exceed  a  Jumdred  signs  and  received 
phrases,  and  we  present  some  of  them  to  our  fair  readers  as 
we  learned  them  from  the  Greek  and  Armenian  women  who  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  visiting  the  interior  of  the  Harems. 
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-jci^^  Ibrishim,  AUaha  kaldi  ishim, 

Organsin,  I  have  resigned  my  destiny  to  God. 
S^^  Iplik^  Surgoune  dek  sana  kostik. 

Thread,   Faithful  even  in  exile. 
:iy^j\  Armoudcy   Ifer  hana  bir  omoiide. 

Pear,   Give  me  hope. 
\^\3  \^ji>j\  Ezhderha  kani,  Janimun  jam. 

Dragon's  blood,    Soul   of  my  soul,  thou  art 

my  flame,  my  only  passion. 
txiS  Aktche,  gorursem  senijureghim  oldi  hagJicM. 

Silver,  The  sight  of  thee  changes  my  heart 

into  a  flori shine  2;arden. 
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'i\  Tndji,   Sen  guzellerun  gendgi. 

Pearl,  Thou  art  the  treasure  of  fair  ones. 
q;L  Para,  Oldi  yureghim  yara. 

Money,  My  heart  is  all  one  vast  wound. 
^b  JBa/,  Gomdiani  al. 

Honey,  Take  my  heart. 
^Uij;^.  Portukal,  Boy  our  bir  haft  a  bizde  kal. 

Orange,  Remain  eight  days  near  me. 

}yj  Tool,  Derdiune  derma?!  bid. 

Jonquil,  Cure  me,  my  dear  girl. 

^U  Chai,  Gunduzlerumun  giinechi  ghedja  ierimun 
aji. 

Tea,  O  thou  !  my  sun,  and  thou !  my  moon, 
thou  hast  given  light  to  my  days  and  bright- 
ness to  my  nights. 

^^f^J^  Darchin,  Olursen  gorurim  khardjin. 

Cinnamon,  Ah,  if  thou  diest,  I  bury  thee,  O 
cruel  fair. 

^^Jiw  Selvi,  Daima  severhn  sent. 

Cypress,  I  adore  thee  eternally. 
^i^  SiiJihid,  Ikimiz  bidbuL 

Hyacinth,  We  breathe  out  our  lamentations 

like  nightingales. 
^pyt^\^  Shahpoi,  Ikimiz  bir  boi. 

Violet,  We  are  of  the  same  stature. 
jS^  Sheker,  Yureghim  sent  cheker. 

Sugar,  My  heart  sighs  for  thee. 
g-.Uo  Satche,  Se?i  sin  bashime  taje. 

Hair,  Thou  art  the  crown  of  my  head. 
^^U>  Sari,  Chekerim  ah  on  zari. 

Yellow,  1  sigh  and  languish. 
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^jS  Kareiifil,  Violet— ^J-j^^Ai  Ghanche  giil,  Rose- 
bud. 

Karenfil  sin  kararun  yok, 
Ghanche  gul  sin  timariin  yok, 
Ben  seni  chokden  severini, 
Senim  benden  khaherun  yok. 

To  the  violet  we  may  compare  thee, 
Or  to  the  rose  just  ready  to  blow  ; 
I  have  adored  thee  a  long  time, 
But  thou  seemest  to  disdain  my  love. ' 

^y«wo  Kaisi,  Bulfjiadim  senden  ejisini. 

Apricot,  Thou  art  the  highest  prize. 
*jUuMr  Kestane,  Gozlerun  mestane. 

Chesnut,  Thine  eyes  are  sly  thieves. 

JI"  Gool,  Ben  aglarim  sen  ghuL 

Rose,  1  weep,  laugh  thou ! 
Ji:>j^  Kehrubar,   Sende  gozum  war, 

bellow  Amber,  All  looks  are  directed  to\tards 

thy  throne. 

cf^U  Mavi,  Hazze  ederim  Seni, 

Blue,  I  worship  him  as  a  God. 

ij^j^  Merjan,  Werivim  sana  hujan. 

Coral,  My  soul  is  in  thy  abode. 
^^ff*'J^  Mersin,  Mevkun  seni  ban  a  tier  sin. 

Myrtle,   May  Heaven  bestow  thee  on  me ! 

jVi  Nar,   Yuregkim  yanar. 

Pomegranate,  My  heart  is  burning. 
^lyb  Havayi,   Al  benden  haiati. 

•  This  strophe  has  been  given  by  Lady  Wortley  Montague ;  there  is  not 
any  other  so  long  in  the  language  of  flowers — a  rose-bud  and  a  violet  are 
declarations  of  love,  which  has  been  long  slighted. 
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Aurora  colored,    Take  away  this  life  which 
distresses  me. 
^♦^b  Yasemi,  Sen  sev  be?ii,  henda  sent. 

Jessamine,  Love  me  truly,  my  passion  equals 
thine. 


BIBLICAL  SYNONYMA. 

No.  II. 


ButJIesh  x^itli  the  lije  thereof  y  'uohich  is  the  Mood  thereof  shall  ye 
not  eat.  Genesis,  9.  4. 

J-  HE  North  American  Indians,  through  a  strong  principle  of  reli- 
gion, abstain,  in  the  strictest  manner,  from  eating  the  blood  of  any 
animal,  as  it  contains  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  beast  •,  and  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  to  be  offered  up  for  sinners. 
When  the  English  traders  have  been  making  sausages  with  hog's 
flesh,  I  have  observed  the  Indians  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  them  with 
the  horror  of  their  reputed  forefathers.  An  instance  lately  happened 
which  sufficiently  shows  their  utter  aversion  to  blood — a  Chikkesah 
woman  being  ill  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  Indian  physi- 
cian seemed  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  cure  her,  but  without  the 
least  visible  effect.  To  preserve  his  medical  credit  with  the  people, 
he  at  last  ascribed  her  ailment  to  the  eating  swine's  flesh,  blood,  or 
other  polluted  food,  aflirming  that  such  an  ugly,accursed  sickness  over- 
came the  power  of  all  his  beloved  songs  and  physic,  and  in  anger  he 
left  his  supposed  criminal  patient  to  be  punished  by  Loah  Ishto- 
hoolo.  I  asked  her  some  time  afterwards  what  her  ailments  were, 
and  what  she  imacined  miejht  have  occasioned  them — she  said  she 
was  full  of  pain,  and  that  she  had  A-beeka  Ookproo,  "  the  accursed 
sickness,"  because  she  had  eaten  a  great  many  fowls  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  white  people,  with  the  Issish  Ookproo,  «  accursed  blood," 
in  them  •,  in  time  she  recovered,  and  now  strictly  abstains  from  tame 
fowls,  unless  they  are  bled  to  death,  for  fear  of  incurring  some 
future  evil  by  the  like  pollution.     Adah's  Indians^  p.  lo4. 

Plato,  in  lib.  6.  De  Legibus,  mentions  that  in  the  early  ages  men 
abstained  from  flesh,  tliinking  it  right  neither  to  eat  blood,  nor  pol» 
lute  the  altars  of  the  gods  v/ith  it. 
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Whoso  sJieddeth  mans  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  he  shed ;  for 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  Genesis,  9.  6. 

On  arriving  at  Niagara  we  found  great  numbers  of  the  Mississ» 
aguis  Indians  dispersed  in  knots  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in 
great  concern  for  the  loss  of  a  favorite  and  experienced  chief. 
This  man  whose  name  was  Wompakanon  had  been  killed,  it  ap. 
peared,  by  a  white  man,  in  a  fray  which  happened  at  Torould,  near 
which  place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Mississaguis  nation. 
The  remaining  chiefs  immediately  assembled  their  warriors,  and 
marched  down  to  Niagara,  to  make  a  formiil  complaint  to  the  Brit* 
ish  government.  To  appease  their  resentment,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  garrison  distributed  presents  among  them  to  a  large 
amount,  and  amongst  other  things  they  were  allowed  no  small 
portion  of  rum  and  provisions,  upon  which  the  tribe  feasted  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the  town ;  but  the 
rum  being  all  consumed,  they  seemed  to  feel  severely  for  the  loss  of 
poor  Wompakanon.  Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  British 
government  would  prevent  them  from  taking  revenge  openly  oa 
this  occasion  •,  but  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Indian 
department,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  Ind- 
ians, that,  as  nothing  but  blood  in  their  opinion  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  death  of  a  favorite  chief,  they  would  certainly  kill 
some  white  man,  perhaps  one  perfectly  innocent,  when  a  favorable 
and  secret  opportunity  offered,  though  it  should  be  twenty  years 
afterwards.      Weld's  Travels  in  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

The  following  trait  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ferocious  disposition 
of  some  of  these  Americans  on  the  frontiers.  —  One  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  environs  of  Fort  Blount  had  lost  one  of  his  horses  which 
had  strayed  from  his  plantation,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into 
the  Indian  territory.  About  a  fortnight  after  it  was  brought  to  him 
by  two  Cherokees  ;  they  were  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  house 
when  the  owner  perceiving  them,  killed  one  upon  the  spot  with 
his  carbine  \  the  other  fled  and  carried  the  news  to  his  countrymen. 
The  murde\-er  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  afterwards  released 
for  the  want  of  evidence,  although  he  stood  convicted  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one.  During  the  time  he  was  in  prison  the  Indians  suspend- 
ed their  resentment,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  their  countryman 
would  be  revenged  j  but  scarcely  were  they  informed  that  he  was 
at  liberty  when  they  killed  a  white,  at  more  than  150  miles  from  the 
place  whe-fO  the  first  murder  had  been  committed.  To  the  present 
moment  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  the  Indians  comprehend 
that  punishment  should  fall  only  on  the  guilty.  They  conceive  that 
the  murder  of  one  or  more  of  their  people  ought  to  be  avenged  by 
the  death  of  an  equal  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  the  person  who  did  the  deed.     Michaux's  Travelsy  p.  215. 

Among  the  Circassians  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are 
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considered  as  equally  guilty.  This  customary  infatuation  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  relations  generates  most  of  the  feuds,  and  occasions 
great  bloodshed,  among  all  the  tribes  of  Caucasus  ;  for,  unless  par- 
don be  purchased  or  obtained  by  intermarriage  between  the  two 
families,  the  principle  of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  a  price  paid 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  Thlil-Uasa,  or 
*'  the  price  of  blood ;"  but  few  accept  such  a  compensation,  as 
it  is  an  established  law  among  them  to  demand  blood  for  blood. 
Pallas  s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

The  law  of  Solon  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Jewish  law. 
Numb.  35,  31. — "  Ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,"  blood  was  invariably  required  for  blood  \  and  we  mav 
collect  from  the  scriptures  that,  generally  speaking,  the  retaliative 
power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  near  relation,  such  being  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ayyKTTBvoyji  used  in  the  Septungint,  which  we 
translate  revenger.  «  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the 
murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him  he  shall  slay  him,  and  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  blood."     Numb.  35,    19.  27. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  tuJcen  of  a  cove- 
nant bet'wceyi  me  and  the  earth.  Genesis,  9.  13. 

The  connexion  between  the  rainbow  and  Noah  appears  in  the 
Chinese  account  of  the  birth  of  Fohi,  whose  history  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  Noah,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  Identity. 
It  is  said'  that  his  mother  conceived  him  encompassed  with  a  rain- 
bow. The  account  of  Homer  Is  almost  In  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture i 

The  how  which  Jove  amid  the  clovids  * 
Plac'd  its  a  token  tor  desponding  man. 

In  the  hymn  to  Selene,  ascribed  to  him,  he  says,  "  It  was  exhibited 
to  mortals  for  an  intimation  and  sign."  By  Hesiod  ^  it  Is  called, 
"  the  great  oath,"  to  which  the  deities  appealed. 

And  the  Lord  appeared  imto  Abraham,  SfC.  Genesis,  12.  7. 

Mr.  Shuckford*  conceives  that  the  personification  of  the  deity 
in  the  form  of  Idols  v/as  never  thought  of  In  any  nation  until  after 
the  Lord  had  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses, 
and  not  until  after  the  fame  of  these  appearances  had  spread  Into 
other  countries.  From  all  this  he  concludes,  that  not  science  or 
speculation,  but  a  belief  of  facts  well  attested,  led  the  hea- 
thens Into  this  newer  theology.     Cicero  hints  at  this,'  <  ssepe  visas 


'  Martini  Hist.  Sinica.     p.  21. 

*  Homer,  B.  11.  1.  27.         ^  Hesiod.  Theog.  1.  780. 

■*  Shuckford's  Connexions,  v.  3.  p.  47. 

^  Cic.  de  natura  deorum,  lib.  2.  C.  2.  et  C.  66. 
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form^e  Deorum  quemvis  non  aut  hebetem,  aut  implum,  Deos- 
praesentes  esse  contitericoegerunt.'  Again:  <  Prxterea ipsorum  Deo- 
rum s?epe  prsesentix,  quales  supra  commemoravi,  declarant  ab  bis 
et  civitatibus,  ct  singubs  hominibus  consuU.'  What  was  said  of 
the  appearance  of  angels  to  men  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
some  other  persons  of  other  nations,  was  known  to  have  been  fact 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction  ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  though  philosophy  suggested  no  such  innovation,  yet  the  di- 
rectors of  the  sacra  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  could  not  well 
avoid  an  imitation  of  what,  in  fact,  could  not  be  denied  to  have 
happened  in  the  world ;  and  this,  by  degrees,  led  them  to  their 
new  gods. 

Now  Sarah  had  an  handmaid^  an  Egyptian,  Sfc.     Genesis,  16.  1 . 

Polygamy  was  allowed  among  the  Araucanians,  with  customs 
very  similar  to  the  patriarchal  times.  The  first  wife,  who  was 
called  Unendomo,  was  always  respected  as  the  real  or  legitimate 
one  by  all  the  others,  who  were  called  Inandomo,  or  secondary 
wives .  She  had  the  management  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and 
regulated  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  husband  had  much  to 
do  to  maintain  harmony  amongst  these  women,  who  were  not  a 
little  Inclined  to  jealousy — Molina's  Chili y  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

A?id  he  dreamed,  and  behold,  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven  ;  and,  behold,  the  a?igels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  tipon  it.  Genesis,  28.   12. 

In  the  cave  of  Mithra,  in  Persia,  there  was  a  representation  of 
a  ladder,  with  seven  gates  ascending  to  heaven,  alluding  probably 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  sidereal  metempsychosis,  or  perhaps  of  the 
soul  through  the  several  gradations  to  the  supreme  mansion  of  fe- 
licity. The  representation  of  a  ladder,  however,  as  the  gate  of 
heaven,  was  not  confined  to  the  Mithraic  mysteries  of  Persia.  Mr. 
Maurice  informs  us,'  that  there  was  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris 
a  book  of  paintings,  entirely  allusive  to  the  Indian  mythology,  in 
one  of  which  was  exhibited  a  sidereal  ladder  of  seven  gates,  upon 
which  the  souls  of  men  were  represented  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. 

And  Jacob  rose  vp  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that 
he  had  put  for  his  pillo-jo,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  top  of  if.  Genesis,  28.   18. 

From  hence,  probably,  arose  the  pagan  practice  of  consecrating 
certain  sacred  stones,  called  boetyli,  anointing  them  with  odorife- 
rous oils,  and  venerating  them  as  divine  oracles,  into  which  the 
deity  had  deigned  to  descend.  The  Brahmins  extracted  from  their 
most  precious  woods  a  rich  essential  oil,  with  the  purest  portion 
of  which  they  anointed  the  idols  they  adored. 

•  Maurice,  Indian  Antiq.  v.  2.  259. 
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And  this  stone  ivJiich  I  have  set/or  a  pillar  shall  he  God's  house. 

Genesis,  28.  22. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  eai-hest  temples  or 
memorials  of  the  Deity  were  of  this  description.  From  Pliny  we 
learn'  that  Mitres,  an  Egyptian  king,  called  by  Isidore,''  Mesphres, 
was  the  first  person  who  erected  obelisks  or  pyramidical  stones 
in  honor  of  the  object  of  veneration.  Tacitus  tells  us,^  that, 
*'  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  Cyprus,  the  image  of  the  goddess  is 
not  of  human  shape,  but  a  circular  figure,  tapering  gradually 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  point,  the  reason  of  which  is  unknown.""'' 
The  Apollo,  according  to  Suidas,  was  nothing  more  with  the 
Grecians  than  a  column  ending  in  a  point.  Pausanias  informs 
us,  that  Jupiter,  Melichius,  and  Diana  Patroa  v/ere  represented  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  •,  and  that  in  the  ancient  gymnasium  of 
Megara  there  was  a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  of  no  great 
magnitude,  called  Apollo  Carynus.^  The  idol  in  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Jaggernaut  is  an  irregular  pyramidical  black  stone.  In 
the  temple  of  Sumnaut  there  was  an  idol  composed  of  one  entire 
stone  fifty  cubits  in  height,  forty-seven  of  which  were  burled  in 
the  ground,  and  on  that  spot,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  he  had 
been  worshipped  between  4  or  5000  years,  a  period  beyond  which, 
it  is  remarkable,  they  never  venture  to  ascend ;  for  it  is  a  period 
at  v/hich  their  Cali,  or  present  age,  commences,  it  is,  in  short, 
the  period  of  that  flood,  beyond  which,  Mr.  Bryant  previously 
observes,  human  records  cannot  ascend.  On  the  coast  of  Canara 
Several  thousands  of  people,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Hamil- 
ton,^ assemble  in  the  middle  of  a  grove,  around  a  shapeless 
block  of  3  or  400  weight,  offering  their  vows,  and  burning  incense 
before  it.  In  the  same  manner  the  Arabians  of  Petra  worshipped 
a  black  square  pillar  of  a  stone,  without  any  figure  or  represent- 
ation. This  deity  was  called  Theus,  probably  the  game  as  Theuth, 
Thoth,  or  Taut,  who  was  contemporary  with  Osiris,  and  to  whom 
Sanchoniatho  attributes  the  highest  antiquity. 

E.S. 


'  Pliny,  lib.  36.  c.  8.       *  Isid.  lib.  18.  ch.  31.         ^  Xacit.  lib.  2.  Hist. 
*  Paus.  lib.  1.  C.44.  lib.  2.  c.  9.        ^  Maurice,  Indian  Antiq.  v.  3.  p.  3". 
*"  Hamilton,  Voy.  to  E.  Indies,  v.  1.  274. 
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ON  THE  CONFORMITY 

OF   THE 

GREEK,    LATIN,    AND    SANSKRITA 
LANGUAGES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

JT  ROM  some  primeval  tongue,  as  from  a  centre,  the  various  languages 
of  the  earth  must  probably  have  arisen,  and  the  original  roots  of  words 
are  often  found  to  have  no  longer  any  existence  in  an  nisulated  state, 
but  wrapped  up  in  a  derivation,  or  swathed  in  an  affix  or  a  suffix.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  word  anurud,  love,  in  Sanskrita,  where  the 
root  is  rud,  and  the  affix  anu,  and  in  Greek  avrs^cc;  with  the  prepo- 
sition, where  the  root  is  f  pj;  ;  and  dipuk  in  Sanskrita,  of  which  the 
root  is  dip,  or  dipu,  and  with  the  suffix  k  makes  dipuk.  This  word 
has  been  a  snare  to  some  great  men,  who  have  supposed  that  tlie  Latin 
term  cupido,  desire,  has  its  origin  iu  the  Sanskrita  word  reversed, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  conformation,  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  because  the  two  last  letters  are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  primitive,  dip,  inflame,  or  dipu,  to  which  is  added  ka  in  its  silent 
state,  that  is,  when  a  is  not  sounded,  and  ka  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
often  redundant.     (Vid.  p.  548.  Wilkins.) 

Wheresoever  men  have  been  originally  dispersed,  and  in  whatsoever 
direction,  thither  they  carried  with  them  their  monosyllables,  which 
soon  became  polysyllabic  ;  and  the  original,  clouded  over  like  llie  silk- 
worm, was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  its  own  making.  The  progress  of 
language  may  be  compared  to  a  river  broken  into  streams,  in  which 
the  contents  originally  existing  in  the  whole,  are  no  longer  found  in  any 
one  division,  but  must  be  looked  for  in  the  smaller  or  greater  branches, 
changed  indeed,  and  diversified  by  the  liatuie  of  the  soil,  through 
which  tliey  have  passed,  or  where  they  reside.  Thus  Ihe  habit^ition  of 
a  plantwill  alter  its  growth,  and  the  sun  and  air  will  make  a  diflerence  in 
an  oriental,  or  an  occidental  mineral,  as  to  external  appearances,  though 
the  form  and  figure  of  it  remain  unchanged.  In  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, which,  with  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Punic,  proceeds 
from  a  counnon  stock,  as  a  variety  of  a  primitive  tongue,  tliere  is  a  num- 
ber of  words  uriifornily  spelt,  whicli  have  very  opposite  meanings,  not 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  original  root,  and  must  be  explained  by  the  aid 
of  the  sister  dialects. 
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On  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  colonies  that  migrated  to  the 
North,  East,  and  South,  carried  with  them  the  whole  collection  of 
words  Avhich  were  required  for  their  wants  in  their  first  habitations. 
These  soon  grew  mightily  ;  as  new  objects  came  to  view,  new  names 
were  wanted,  and  new  ideas  begat  new  expressions.  Men  first  began 
to  delineate  what  they  wished  to  preserve  in  rude  lines  on  leaves  and 
on  stones,  wliich  they  improved  into  symbolic  and  imitative  characters, 
that  are  still  retained  by  the  Chinese,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
alphabetical  letters,  as  yet  perhaps  undiscovered  when  the  sons  of 
TSoah  left  Shinar. 

In  reducing  languages  to  regiments,  and  marshalling  them  in  their 
order,  I  should  be  inclined  to  bring  all  those  from  the  same  stock, 
whose  letters  follow  one  another  in  the  same  uniform  series,  with  a 
similar  identity  both  of  numeral  and  vocal  powers,  which  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Greek  alphabets.  Should  it  be  objected,  tliat  the  upsilon 
of  the  Greeks,  that  is  next  to  the  tau,  with  the  arithmetic  note  of  400, 
ought  to  have  been  the  sixth  letter,  according  to  the  Hebrew  succes- 
sion, with  the  numeral  power  of  6",  and  not  600 ;  I  answer,  that  the  sixth 
place  was  at  first  filled  with  the  character  /Sau,  which  had  the  numerical 
power  of  six  ;  and  that  this  character  was  not  a  mere  numeral,  appears 
from  the  distinction  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  letter  T  in  the  epithet 
psilon,  which  had  been  unnecessary,  if  no  other  character  were  set  for 
a  different  sound  of  this  letter.  Now  what  other  is  there  but  bau  for 
this  purpose  ?  the  very  form  of  it  is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  vau  re- 
Tcrsed  r,  «nfl  its  name  is  nearly  the  same,  so  that  the  Greeks  might 
probably  have  meant  it  for  the  literal  as  well  as  the  numerical  power 
of  vau. 

The  insertion  of  various  letters  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  alphabets 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  which  letters  have  no  numbers  assigned 
to  them,  proves  unequivocally  that  the  numerical  powers  followed  at 
first  in  ihe  order  of  the  letters,  since  of  the  28  letters  of  the  Arabians, 
and  the  32  of  Ihe  Persians,  those  which  agree  with  the  22  of  the  He- 
brews in  their  vocal,  still  correspond  in  their  numerical  powers,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  their  place  and  situation  iu  the  al- 
phabet. 

It  should  appear  then,  and  a  conclusion  may  be  inferred  without 
muclirisk,  that  the  origin  of  the  Greek  alj)habet  is  m.  kedem  from  the 
East,  and  it  is  said  that  Cadmus,  whose  name  is  made  up  of  Kdm,  with 
a  Greek  termination,  at  the  head  of  a  Phoenician  colony,  carried  letters 
into  Cireece  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
and  about  three  hundred  after  the  siege  of  Troy.     These  dates  may  be 
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uncertain,  but  we  have  a  more  fixed  point  concerning  the  age  of  Hesiod, 
who  was  not  much  older  than  Ilonicr,  if  he  were  not  his  contemix)- 
rarv,  and  that  is  from  his  book  of  works  and  days,  in  which  he  directs 
the  pruning  of  vines  in  Bceotia  to  be  begun  upon  the  rising  of  Arctu- 
rus  at  sun-set,  sixty  days  after  the  winter  solstice  ;  and  again  all  the  grapes 
to  be  gathered,  and  the  second  vintage  ended,  when  the  same  star  rose 
at  day-break  :  from  which  account  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus 
it  follows,  that  Homer  and  lle^iod  Horished  about  87i  years  before 
Christ. 

Although  Greece  borrowed  its  letters  from  Syria  and  Palestine,  yet 
is  its  form  cast  in  an  Asiatic  mould,  and  derived  from  the  same  sources 
whence  the  language  of  the  Sanskrita  has  arisen,  that  is  found  every 
where,  more  or  less,  from  the  China  seas  to  the  Persian  gulpii. 

The  mythology  of  the  Hindoos  agrees  in  a  variety  of  particulars 
with  the  Greek,  and  the  identity  of  Zeus  and  Siva,  or  Trilochan  and 
Jupiter  Triopthalmos,  is  manifest  from  Pausanias,  who  tells  us,  that  a 
statue  of  the  God  with  three  eyes  had  been  foiuid  as  early  as  the  taking 
of  Troy. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  also  named  from  the  same  Ciods  in 
Sansktita  and  in  Greece.  One  source  of  language,  customs,  and  worship, 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  both. 

The  Vedas,  the  oldest  of  any  Sanskrita  compositions,  that  is,  the  three 
first,  (the  fourth,  which  mentions  Krishna,  is  of  a  very  inferior  date,) 
are  in  the  ancient  dialect,  and  very  difficult  and  obscure,  llicy  are 
allowed,  however,  by  all,  to  fall  short  of  the  age  of  Moses,  and  by 
some  to  promise  small  reward  to  the  reader,  and  less  to  the  translator. 
The  more  modern  Sanskrita  has,  indeed,  been  hannnered  into  shape, 
pared,  as  it  were,  with  the  knife,  and  levelled  with  the  ruler,  till 
it  has  become  hard  to  use,  and  difficult  to  acquire  from  its  long  trains 
of  exceptions  and  anomalies.  The  alphabet  of  this  language  is  so 
perfect,  that  with  small  i)ractice  you  may  read  it;  but  to  s|)eak  or  write 
it  you  must  know  all  the  cSanges  of  letters  that  open  on  one  another 
in  forming  a  single  word  or  sentence,  the  permutations  of  all  vowels, 
and  the  coalition  of  all  consonants;  it  was  thus  that  Isocrates  formed 
his  style,  u^ii/ov  ou  poaa-Trjca-i,  as  it  were,"  with  files  and  hammers;  and 
so  fastidious  was  he,  that  vowels  opening  on  one  another  gave  him,  like 
the  nervous  Sybarite  at  the  sight  of  a  spade,  a  pain  in  his  side.  The 
ages  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  is  now  no  longer  considered  as  un- 
fathomable ;  the  former  appear  to  have  existed  before  the  siege  of 
Troy  :  the  latter,  in  their  present  state,  are  probably  two  thousand 
years  later,  if  we  may  ji»dge  by  an  astronomical  observation  made  of 
the  rising  ofCanopus  heliacally  in  two  of  them.     As.  Res.  V.  v.  p.  244<^ 
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Tiie  Sanskrita  and  the  Greek  were  alike  iu  the  early  stages  of  their 
progress,  and  seem  to  have  advanced,  side  by  side,  with  equal  steps,  and 
in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  substantive  verb  they  are  nearly  the 
same  in  the  oldest  dialects — 

G.  ei|tx.('.  s\;.  stTTi.  io-jMBV.  eVre.  hvri. 
S.  asrai.  asi.  asti.  snrah.  stha.  santi. 
L.      sum.     es.      est.       sumus.    estis.     sunt. 

The  common  termination  is  fieri'.  The  Latins  retain  the  s  in  sumus 
and  sunt,  which  the  Greeks  discard,  and  for  oJ,  a^,  sirrdy  own,  six, 
seven,  ^rite  sni,  sex,  septem,  and  follow  the  Sanskrit,  that  has  sava, 
own,  shash,  six,  sapia,  seven. 

From  these  examples  we  may  fairly  collect,  tliat  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Sanskrita,  are  but  dialects  of  an  original  tongue,  which  will  be 
shown  more  at  leJigth  hereafter  ;  and  conclude  with  a  single  observa- 
tion. Whilst  the  Hindoos  were  polishing  their  ^'edas,  and  IMenu  was 
composing  his  Institutes  in  one  quarter  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  in 
the  personof  their  bard,  Homer,  or  Man  of  Song,  with  the  aid  of  tra- 
ditional ballads  on  the  Trojan  var,  went  near  to  exhaust  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  in  a  single  poem.  Herodotus,  Dionysius,  Periege- 
tes,  and  Eustathius,  derive  the  Latin  language  from  the  iSolians,  and 
the  Dorians  from  Tyrrhenus,  a  Lydian,  a  son  of  Atys,  and  the  Pelasgi 
from  Cylleae,  in  Arcadia,  under  Evander,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Agame- 
des  in  Arcadia,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  he  built  a  fortress 
for  his  son  Pallas,  and  called  it  HaXKoivriw,  from  whence  the  Romans 
dropping  the  liquids,  nu  and  lamda,  called  the  residence  of  Princes 
Palatia. 

But  that  this  is  not  exactly  so,  we  may  pronounce  even  from  what 
we  have  seen,  and  of  the  Romans  it  may  be  said,  with  Lucretius, 

juvat  integrosaccedeie  fbntes, 

Atque  haurire. '- 


They  drank  as  well  as  the  Greeks  from  the  source,  and  retained  the 
whole  of  a  word,  when  the  Greeks  only  took  a  part,  as  in  serpenles, 
from  sctoyrsg,  with  the  Sanskrita  S  in  sarpa.  So  in  declining  the  verbs, 
of  the  tirst  conjunction,  jetum,  to  beat,  is  declined  like  Ti/Trrw,  and 
vivo  like  jivami,  which  is  as  much  of  the  Sanskrita  inflection  as  post 
from  poshat,  v.ithout  the  aid  of  Greek.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
what  I  hinted  before,  that  the  Greek,  Roman;  and  Sanskrita,  are  but 
parts  of  a  llist  language. 

S,  WESTON. 

To  be  confinned  in  our  next. 
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,  NOTICE    OF 

Novum  Jjcxicon  Grceco  hatinum  in  Nov.  Test.  Congessit  ei 
varih  observationibus  philoiogicis  illmtravit  Joh.  Freder. 
Schleusmr.  Recensuenmt  Jacobus  Smith  S.  T.  P.  Joannes 
Straiichon,  et  Adamtis  T)icken&on.  Editio  quurta  aliis  emen- 
dniior.  Edinbarg.  Academ.  Ti/p.  Loridini  apud  Lu?ui.  8vo. 
2  voL  in  4  pts.  1814.     3/.  Ss.  I.  p.  6/.  Qs. 

1  HE  merits  of  tlie  learned  Schleusiier  are  too  well  known  to 
Biblical  Scholars  and  Philclogians  to  require  any  enconiiuni  from 
us  ;  his  industry  is  suliliciently  proved  by  the  inunber  of  works  he 
has  published  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  by  their  erudition.  Of 
all  his  productions,  however,  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most 
generally  useful,  is  his  Lexicon  to  the  Nov.  Test. :  its  utility  is 
shown  by  the  ;j;reat  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  domestic  and  Foreign 
Critics  ;  to  those  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  ;  while  it  is  extremely  useful  to  the  expositor  or 
~  the  commentator ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
uo  Theologian  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  therefore,  of  the  work,  we  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  expressing  our  pleasure  at  seeing  it  reprinted 
in  so  neat  and  useful  a  form.  The  German  edition  is  in  this 
country  extremely  scarce  ;  nor  can  the  case  well  be  different  durinof 
the  present  war.  Besides,  although  in  general  very  valuable,  it 
has  several  disadvantages;  the  iMiglish  editors  profess  (Preface^ 
p.  xvii.)  to  have  corrected  more  than  a  thousand  errors  of  the  press 
observable  in  the  last  Leipsic  edit.,  and  in  the  Foreign  editt.  many 
words  are  explamed  by  German  expressions  :  these  are,  of  course, 
useless  to  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  language : 
hut  in  the  present  edition  these  passages  are  closely  rendered  into 
English,  while  the  German  text  is  also  printed  for  the  use  of  such 
as  may  understand  it.  'I'o  the  real  scholar,  w  ho  will  regard  utility 
more  than  mere  outward  appearance,  one  of  the  smallest  advan- 
tages of  this  edition  is,  that  it  is  printed  with  very  beautiful  types, 
and  on  excellent  paper  ;  but  still  this  circumstance  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  bibliographical  epicure,  and  may  induce  him  to  prefer 
the  Edinburgh  to  tlie  Leipsic  edit. 

On  the  merits  of  the  work  itself  our  contracted  limits  permit  us 
to  say  but  little.  In  every  human  performance  errors  will,  of 
course,  be  found ;  that  may  be  reputed  best,  which  is  least  con- 
taminated with  mistakes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that  even  the  Lexicon  of  Schleusner  should  be  entirely  free 
from  marks  of  human  imperfection  :  but  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
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nounce,  that  few  iiDproveiiients  can  be  made  in  it,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  Biblical  Criticism.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
circumstances  on  whiclj  we  shall  freely  make  our  remarks,  which 
we  submit  to  tlse  candor  and  judgment  of  the  learned  author,  and 
the  literary  world. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  article,  he  assigns  td  it  an  indefi- 
nite use :  "  inde/iuile  usurpatur^  quidam,  aliquis,  i.  q.  t)§  ,•"  and 
among  many  other  passages,  the  examination  of  which  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  he  instances  Matth.  xiii.  2.,  and  trans- 
lates the  words  elg  to  ttAoTov,  "  in  navem  (fuai/dam."  Before  we 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  this  assertion,  we  should  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  same  interpretation  lias  been  sanctioned  by  Rosof- 
m'ullcr,  "  nam  articulifs  ro  hie  i/idejinife  sionitur."  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  an  indefinite  use  of  the  article  does  not 
occur  in  the  N.  T. :  the  passages,  in  which  it  is  generally  esteemed 
indefinite^  may  all  be  otherwise  explained.  In  the  present  passage 
Wakefield  observes,  that  "  a  particular  vessel  is  uniformly  spe- 
cified ;  that  it  seems  to  have  been  kept  on  the  lake  for  the  use  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles;  that  it  probably  belonged  to  some  of  the 
fishermen,  (see  iv.  22. )  who,  he  thinks,  occasionally  at  least^  con- 
tinued to  follow  their  former  occupation."  (see  John  xxi.  3.)  The 
conjecture  of  Mr.  W.  appears  to  be  confirmed  entirely  by  Mark 
iii.  9  ,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  commanded  'iva  vrAoiagJov  Trgoa-- 
x.u.oTcpYi  wjTCM,  Ciu  Tov  o^XoVy  T, cc  (j,Yj  &\l^cJO(riv  uuTov  ."  which  Schleus- 
i;cr,  (v.  Trpoa-KaoTBosw)  translates  "  lit  iiavigiu/um  seaiper  sibi 
pro'&fo  es'setP  The  ship,  therefore,  in  both  instances,  was  proba- 
bly the  same  ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  article  is  apparent.  The 
passage  in  Mark  is  rendered  somewhat  dititerently  in  the  Peshito  : 

by  which  the  Syriac  translator  has  rendered  TrgocrKug-Bp^,  properly 
signifying  "  aaedere  fexit,  provoiit :"  and  undert  his  explanation 
Castell  refers  to  the  passage.  (In  voc.  oj-d  Lex.  Syr.  Ed.  Michaelis, 
4to.  Gottiiig.  1788.)  But  this  rendering,  which  might  perhaps  annul 
the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  passage  of  Mark,  does 
not  appear  to  lay  any  claim  to  high  authority. 

\\  hen  V,  e  commenced  our  examinationof  the  Lexicon  before  us, 
we  had  n  arked  some  other  passages,  on  which  we  intended  to 
animadvert;  but  on  a  second  examination  of  them,  we  perceive 
that  they  will  require  a  more  prolix  and  particular  commentary 
than  the  proposed  limits  permit  us  to  occupy.  We  hope,  however, 
at  some  future  time  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  them.  In  the 
mean  time  we  can  only  express  our  wish,  that  this  Lexicon  may  be 
taken  into  more  general  use  :  we  have  already  mentioned  some  of 
its  advantages ;  in  detailing  them  all  we  might  easily  fill  a  volume. 
In  some  opinions,  the  author  may  be  singular ;  but  in  no  instance 
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has  he  ever  asserted  any  thing  which  he  was  unable  to  defend  by 
ingenious  and  plausible  argument;  and  the  reader,  even  while 
differing  from  him  in  opinion,  must  achiiire  and  applaud  his  argu- 
ments, or,  at  least,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brouglit  forward. 
it  were  needless  to  produce  examples,  in  \^ilic'h  he  dispkiys  these 
qualities  ;  they  may  be  seen  in  every  part  of  his  works  ;  and  we 
desire  not  by  extracts  to  anticipate  or  diminish  the  pleasure  our 
readers  will  have  in  perusing  the  book  itself. 

Before  we  part  from  the  author,  we  cannot  but  declare  our 
assent  to  one  of  his  opinions,  which  appears  undoubtedly  founded 
m  truth.  He  expresses  his  convi^^tion,  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  17. 
the  true  reading  is  '/j^crouc  Bctguf^jSxg :  and  that  in  that,  and  the 
parallel  passages,  (Matt,  xxvii.  l(j.  20.  21.  20.  Mark  xv.  7.  ]  1.  15. 
Luke  xxiii.  18.  John  xviii.  40.)  "  Ejectum  est  a  librariis,  ne 
nomeii  Jesu  conveniat  alir.ui  iniquorum  ut  rccte  monuit  Origines 
Homil.  XXXV.  in  Matt."  (Schleus/ier  in  h.  Bxoaj3l3xg.)  We  learn 
from  Professor  J.  G.  C.  Adler,  that  the  addition  'J>]<rouv  is  found 
in  three  MSS.  "  Wetsten.  1.  aprimama)iu,Gv\es\i^c\{vm.  118. 
and  Birchian.  Venet.  10.  a  prima  manu  :"  ( Ferss.  Si/r.  p.  172. 
4to.  1 789.)  that  in  many  copies  the  Scho/ia  testify  that  it  was  found 
in  ancient  copies  ;  that  the  same  reading  is  also  met  with  in  the  Ar- 
nien.  Vers,  according  to  La  Crqze  ;  that  there  is  a  tradition  among 
the  Syrians,  that  Barabbas  was  called  also  Jesus  ;  that  this  is  re- 
lated by  Solomon,  Metropolitan  of  Bassora,  who  lived  in  the  year 
1222  :  that  his  words,  as  preserved  in  the  Falic.  MSS,  cLxxvi.  are 

At\d  lastly,  "  Jesus  Barabbas"  is  the  reading  of  the  Fers.  Si/r. 
Hierosol.  The  name  Jesus,  then,  accorduig  to  Origen,  was 
omitted,  lest  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  should  appear  to  be  pro- 
faned by  being  given  to  a  murderer;  (see  Mark  xv.  7.)  "  En 
causam,  quamobrem  in  plurirnis  exemplis  expunctum  est  nomen 
Jesu."  (Adler  Verss.  Syr.  p.  173.) 
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CLASSICAL. 

An  edition  of  Livy  has  just  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  under 
the  auspices  of  an  eminent  scholar  resident  in  the  Uuiversity.  It  con- 
tains the  text  of  Drakenborch,  various  readings,  6cc.  and  the  whole  of 
the  notes  of  Crevier,  4to.  and  duod.  It  is  printed  in  4  vols.  oct.  pr. 
3/.  large  paper  61. 

Mr.  W.  Haygarth  has  in  the  Press  a  Poem  in  three  parts,  des- 
criptive of  Greece.     The  first  part  comprises  the  Northern  parts  of 
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Greece  ;  the  second,  Athens  ;  and  the  third,  the  Peloponnesus.  There 
will  be  Notes  and  Chissical  lUustrations  to  each  of  the  parts,  and  eight 
Engravin<i;s  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot.  The  subjects  of  the 
Engravings  are,  the  Summit  of  Pindus — Thermopylae — Delphi — 
Temple  of  Theseus — Pnyx  and  Acropolis  at  Athens— Sparta — A  ruined 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  Arcadia— and  Mycenae. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  other  Poems  from  Claudian,  trans- 
lated into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  a  prefatory  Discourse,  by 
Jacob  George  Strutt.  In  this  translation  it  has  been  the  chief 
object  tf)  display  to  the  English  reader,  the  peculiar  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  Claudian's  muse  ;  those  pieces  therefore  whose  subject  is  too 
much  debased  by  adulation  and  panegyric,  are  purposely  omitted. 
Elegantly  printed  in  octavo. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  complete,  translated  into 
English  verse,    by  the  same.     Elegantly  printed   in  small   8vq. 

BIBLICAL. 

Just  published,  a  new  edition,  with  considerable  additions  and 
improvements.  Novum  Lexicon  Gr.  Lat.  in  N.  Testamentum,  con- 
gessit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  illustravit  JoH.  Frieder, 
ScHLEUsNER,  recens.  J.  Smith,  S.  T.  D.  ;  J.  Strauchon  ;  et  A. 
Dickinson,  editio  (juarta,  4  vol.  8vo,  3/.  3s.  A  few  copies  are 
worked  oft"  on  royal  8vo.  07.  For  an  account  of  this  hnportant  work 
see  our  present  No. 

ORIENTAL. 

A  new  edition,  with  additions.  Motives  to  the  Study  of  Hebrew  ; 
collected  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Ld.  Bp.  of  St.  David's,  in  2  parts, 
l2mo.  bds.  4*. 

Hebrew  Elements  ;  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  :  consisting  of  Four  Tracts,  viz.  A  Hebrew  Primer, — 
Syllabarium  Hebraicum, — and  the  Hebrew  Reader,  Part  I.  and  Part  H. 
for  the  use  of  learners  who  were  not  taught  Hebrew  at  School,  and  of 
Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  By  the  same.  12mo. 
Third  Edition,  bds.  6s. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gyles,  of  Bath,  is  preparing  for  press  the  Elements  of 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Part  I.  will  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Vowel 
Points,— the  Accidents  of  Nouns,  Verbs,  <fec.  Part  II.  will  contain 
observations  on  the  structure,  genius,  and  idioms  of  the  language. 


Greek  and  Latin  Books  lately  imported  from  the 
Continent. 

Erasmi    Opera,    ex    recens.    Clerici,     11    vol.    folio,    chart,   max. 
vellaiu,  42/. 
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Fabri  Thesaurus  Eruditionis  Scholastics,  cur&  Gesneri,  2  vol.  fol. 
best  edit.  3^.  Ss. 

Facciolati  Lexicon  totius  Latiuitatis,  operA  et  studio  Forcellini, 
4  vol.  fol.   18/.  185. 

Herodotus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  curis  Wesselingii  et  Valckenaerii,  folio, 
prize  vellum,  \Gl.  \Gs. 

Ilaltaus  Glossariuni  Germanicum,  Medii  S.\\,  2  vol.  fol.  4/. 

Hedwifi',  Descriptio  et  Adurabratio  Microscopico-Analytica  Mus- 
corum  Frondosorura,  uec  non  Alioi-um  Vegetantiujii  e  Classe  Crypto- 
ganiica  Linnaei,  4  parts  in  2,  fol.  with  l6o  plates  finely  colored,  new 
and  extra  bound  in  Russia,  28/. 

Meninski  Lexicon  Arab,  Pers.  Turc.  adject^  ad  singulas  voces  et 
phrases  significatione  Latina,  ad  usitatiores  etiana  Italica,  curA  B.  de 
Jenisch,  et  F.  de  Klezl,  4  vol.  fol.  chart,  max.  367. 

Wachteri  Glossarium  Germanicum,  continens  origines  et  antiquitates 
totius  lingua;  Germanica;,  2  vol.  fol.  5/. 

Cellarii  Geographia,  curS  Schwartzii,  2  vol.  4to.  with  Maps,  best 
edition,  3/.  13*.  6d. 

Castelli  Lexicon  Syriacum,  cur^  Michaelis,  2  vol.  4to.  2/.  2s. 

Castelli  Lexicon  Ileb.  2  vol.  cum  Michaelis  Supplement,  ad  Lexica 
Hebraica,  6  vol.  in  all  8  vol.  4to.  61.  6s. 

De  Bosch  (Hieronynii)  Obscrvationes  et  Notze  in  Anthologiam 
Grzecam,  4to.  2/.  2*.     Ultraj.  1810. 

Groenewoudi  Lexicon,  Heb.  et  Chald.  pars  2.  4to.  1/.  li*.  6d. 
Harderov.  Gelror.  1810. 

N.  Testamentum  Gr.  curii  Griesbachii,  4  vol.  4to.  editio  splendida, 
12/.  12s.  Lips.  1803—7. 

Platonis  Dialog.  Delectus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  pars  1,  Euthyphro,  Apologia 
Socratis  et  Crito,  cura  Wolfii,  4to.  9s.     Berol.  1812. 

Scriptores  Neurologici  Minores  Selecti,  cur^  Ludwig,  4  vol.  4to.  with 
plates,  67.  6s. 

Ststini  Descriptio  Nummorum  Veteruni,  4to.  with  plates,  21.  '2s. 

Zonarae  et  Photii  Lexica  Grseca,  cura  Schleusneri  Append.  4  vol. 
4to.  10/.  10s.     Lips.  1808 — 12.     4  vol.  4to.  charta  opt.   12/.  12s. 

Aristotelis  Qu-aesliones  Mechanics,  Gr.  et  Lat.  curd  Van  Cappelle, 
Svo.  18s.     Amst.  1812. 

Empedoclis  et  Parmenidis  Fragmenta,  Gr.  curi  PejTon,  Svo.  7s. 
Lips.  1810. 

Hederici  Lexicon  Graecum,  curd  Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti,  1  very  thick  vol. 
in  2  parts,  Svo.  edit.  opt.  l/.  8s.  Lips.  1796. 

Lycophron,  Gr.  et  Lat.  curd  Reichard,  cum  Tzetzae  Scholiis,  edit. 
MuUer.  4  vol.  Svo.  4/.  4s.  charla  opt.  61.  6s.  Lips.  1788-1811. 
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Lexicon  Xenophonteum,  Gr.  curA  Sturzii,  4  vol,  8vo.  chart,  opf. 
U.^s.  ib.  1801—4. 

Lennep  Etymologicum  Ling.  Gr.  curis  Scheidii  et  Nagel,  8vo. 
1/.  1 1*.  ()■</.     Traj.  ad  Rh.  1808. 

Oppiani  Cynegetica  et  Halieulica,  Gr.  curA  Schneider,  8vo.  155. 
Lips.  1813. 

Platonis  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Studiis  Societatis  Bipontinae,  12  vol.  8vo. 
lOZ.  10«. 

Platonis  Dialog,  iv.  Gr.  curd  Buttraann,  8vo.  8«.  Berol.  1811. 

Rosenmulleri  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testainentum,  13  vol.  8vo.  pZ. 

Terentius,  curA  Bruns,  2  vol.  8vo.  \l.     Hal.  1811. 

Xenophontis  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  recens.  E.  Wells,  accedunt 
dissertationcs  quaidani  et  notae  doct.  viror.  cura  Thienie,  cum  praefa- 
tione  J.  A.  Ernesti,  4  vol.  8vo.  3l.  3s.     Lips.  1801 — 4. 
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We  are  obliged  to  postpone  several  Notices  of  valuable  publications 
on  account  of  a  press  of  other  matter  in  our  present  No. 

Mr.  Hailes'  first  article  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Our  article  on   Classical,   Biblical,  and  Oriental  Manuscripts,  is 
unavoidably  postponed  till  No.  XVIIL 

We  need  only  refer  K.  to  our  Liferanfl  Adversaria,  which  v.  ill  be 
continued  in  our  future  Numbers. 

The  conclusion  of  Bihliotheca  Gossetiana  in  our  next. 

L.  D.  C.  on  the  Letter  Gnain  has  been  received. 

Prolusio  Mercurialis  will  appear  in  some  future  No. 

We  liave  received  some  articles  from  an  eminent  Scholar  in  Holland, 
which  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  Reiske's  Notes  on  Sophocles. 

In   some  future  No.  we  shall  reprint  Kustrr's  Historia  Critica 
Homeri,  together  with  some  introductory  remarks  by  Professor  Wolf. 

T.  Y.  on  Diacritical  points  is  unavoidably  postponed. 
We  have  just  opened  a  pacquet  from  A.  F. 
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O  !  miseros  Scriptores,  vel  potihs,  O  !  misera  scripta  tot  excellentium  Poetanim, 
Oratorum,  Hisforicorum,  et  aliorum,  nisi  franis,  nisi  catenis  furiosa  ista  audacia 
compescutur.  Quid  eniin  in  illis  salvum  et  incolunie  tandem  manebit  ?  Quid 
integrum,  quid  impollutum,  posteris  nostris  relinquetur,  si  cuilibet  quaecunque 
asscqui  nou  potest,  ea  forniare  transformareque  pro  arbitrio  conceditur? 

H.  Steph.  Ep,  p.  333.  Hist.  Steph. 

First  printed  in  1731. 


NO.  II. 


LETTER  IV. 

Dear  Sir, 

JL  AM  glad  to  find  by  yours,  that  you  are  resolved  to  be  a  fair  and 
equal  umpire  betwixt  the  obscrvator  and  the  reraarker;  and  after 
having  made  this  declaration,  that  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  I  have 
hitherto  made  good  my  allegation  j  this  is  no  less  than  giving  the  spur 
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to  a  willing  horsL- ;  for  this  foretaste  of  your  approbation,  added  to  the 
sacredness  of  our  correspondence,  whicli  of  itself  would  prompt  me  to 
go  on,  makes  me  do  it  with  a  double  ardor. 

I\IiN.  Fel,  c.  18. 

Mdgnifudinem  De.i,  qui  sc  putat  nosse,  minuit :  qui  non  vult  minuets, 
lion  7ioYif. 

The  obscrvaior  here  is  quite  sanguine,  he  will  venture  to  say  that  this 
place  is  corrupted,  and  unintelligible;  and  then  he  adds,  it  must  be 
thus;  Magnitudintm  Dei,  qui  se  putat  nosse,  minuit :  qui  non  vult  iiii- 
nuere,  novit.  Now  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  me  than  that  it  must  not 
be  thus.  The  sense  is,  whosoever  thinks  he  knows  the  greatness  of  God, 
diminishes  it;  so  that  he  who  would  not  go  about  to  diminish  it,  does 
not  pretend  to  know  it;  that  is,  he  is  of  that  spirit,  which  was  in 
Socrates,  and  best  expresses  his  reverence  to  the  deity,  the  immensity 
of  the  divine  nature,  together  with  his  own  short-sightedness  and  insuf- 
ficiency, by  avowing  his  ignorance ;  and  in  this  regard,  it  is  a  virtue 
intelligendu  nihil  mtel/igere ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  a 
great,  and  useful  ])art,  to  know  the  extent  of  the  human  understanding, 
what  is  without  the  reach  and  compass  of  the  mind,  ab  well  as  what  is 
within  it,  ita  confessce  impcritice  sumina  prudentia  est ;  INlin.  Fel.  c.  13. 
So  again,  c.  ip.  Octavius  mentioning  Xenophon's  and  ylristo's,  notions 
of  God,  much  the  same  with  what  himself  here  advances,  adds,  liter- 
que  majestatem  Dei  intelligendi  dcsperatione  senserunt.  And  so  that 
prodigious  scholar  Petr.  Pctitus  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled,  Par- 
tem, esse  humctna;  sapienticc  quondam  cequo  animo  nescire  velle.  Vrde 
Nicasii  Epist.  ad  Gra:vium.  But  this  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
text; Universa  quacunque  sunt,  verbo  jubet,  rafione  dispensat,  virtute 
consumniat.  Hie  nee  videri  potest,  visu  clariur  est,  nee  comprehendi 
potest,  tiec  cestimari,  (so  the  manuscript)  seirsihis  major  est,  infinitus, 
immensvs,  et  soli  sibi,  tantus  quant  us  est,  notus :  Nobis  vero  ad  intel- 
lect u?n  pectus  angusfu7n  est ;  it  idio  sic  eum  digne  O'stimamns,  dum  in- 
crsfimahilem  dicimus.  Eloquar  qvemadmodum  scntio ;  wagnitudinem. 
Dei,  qui  se  putat  nosse,  minuit:  qui  non  wit  minuere,  nun  novit.  As 
God  is  soli  sibi  nutus,  and  nobis  ad  intellectum  pectus  angustum  est, 
whoso  thinks  he  knows  him,  makes  him  to  be  what  he  is  not,  comprehen- 
sible by  us,  that  is,  degrades  or  diminishes  hiin  ;  and  whosoever  conse- 
quently would  not  think  meanly  of  God,  neither  degrade  nor  diminish 
him,  readily  professes  not  to  know  him;  and  this,  I  say,  is  much  what 
Avas  said  before,  et  ideo  sic  eum  digne  ccstimamus,  dum  incestimabilem 
dicimus ;  and  it  appears  that  St.  Cyprian  thought  so;  for  in  making  use 
of  the  passage,  he  stops  here,  without  going  on  to  what  follows.  Vide 
eum  de  Idol.  Vanit. 

But  the  observer's  version  suits  this  Interpretation  exactly,  He  nxiho 
thinks  he  hnoxvs  God,  hwiis  him  7iot :  He  rcho  thinks  he  cannot  know 
him,  knows  him:  For  these  words  reduced  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  the  original  make  directly  against  himself,  and  speak  just 
what  I  would  have  them,  thus  ;  "  He  who  thinks  he  knows  the  majesty 
of  God,  degrades  it;  lie  who  would  not  degrade  it,  thinks  he  cannot 
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knov.'  it."  Again  by  striking  out  tlie  iion,  you  lose  the  Antithesis  be- 
twixt qui  se  piifat  nosse,  and  non  noxit ;  and  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  c.  19.  does  must  evidently  require  non  novit,  &in\x\oX.  7ioxit :  Ter- 
tullian  too,  from  whom  the  author  has  sketched  this  whole  pamgraph, 
seems  to  require  no  less,  wlien  he  says,  that  God  is  in  one  sense  to  be 
known  by  us,  quod  veto  imincnsum  est,  soli  sihi  notum  est.  Hoc  est 
quod  Dcum  icstimari  f'acit,  dum  ccstimari  uon  capif,  ita  eivn  xis  magnitw 
dinis  ct  notum  homiiiibus  ohjicil,  et  ignotum.  Apolog.  c.  18.  And  so 
much  for  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

Tcrtullian  was  an  African,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  Mi'iucius,  who,  in 
ail  probability,  was  an  African  too,  should  follow  him:  that  our 
author  has  cxscribed  him,  Havercamp  in  his  preface  to  Tertullia/i's 
Apology  gives  us  a  general  notice,  and  Mcursius  upon  this  place  ob- 
serves it  here  in  particular:  Miiiudus,  having  just  been  asserting  the 
unity  of  God,  goes  on  as  above ;  Tertullian  hds  it.  Quod  colimus,  Deus 
unus  est,  qui  fotam  molem  istam  cum  omni  instrumcnto  elemenioruuiy 
corporum,  spiiituum,  verba,  quo  jussit,  ratione,  qua  disposuit,  rirtute, 
qua  potuit,  de  nihilo  expressit  in  ornamentuvi  m  ijcstatis  suce,  nude  et 
Grijeei  nonien  wuiido  wtilw  accommodax er unt .  [So  'J'ertullian  again, 
c.  21.  Ja?n  ediximus  Dtum  iniiversilateni  hanc  inundi  verbo,  ct  ratiuncy 
et  virtute  moliluni]  invisihilis  est,  etii  vidcatur ;  incoinprehensibills,  etsi 
per  gratiam  reprtrseritetur  ;  iua:sfiviabHis,  etsi  humnnis  scnsibus  cestiine- 
tur,  ideo  verus,  et  taiitus  est.  Cceterum  quod  videri  communiter,  quod, 
cowprehendi,  quod  astimari  potest,  minus  est  et  oculis  quibus  occupatur, 
ct  manibus  quibus  contaminatur,  et  sensibus  quibus  invenitur  ;  quod  vcro 
immcnsuin  est,  soli  sibi  notum  est.  Hoc  est  quod  Dev7n  ccstimari  facit, 
dum  oEstimari  non  capit,  ita  cum  vis  magnitudinis  et  notum  hominibus 
objicit,  ct  ignotu7n. 

This  passage  is  out  of  Chap.  17.  of  the  Apology,  and  is  truly  sub- 
lime, not  to  say  divine:  I  have  given  it  you  at  lengtli,  partly  because  it 
was  so  well  worth  your  reading,  but  principally,  Ijecause  I  woultl  de- 
monstrate to  you  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  our  author  has 
actually  made  use  of  this  most  learned  father. 

The  passage  the  observator  brings  from  Jrnobius,  which  he  had  from 
Ouzclius,  is  quite  beside  his  purpose,  nor  does  it  serve  me. 

That  from  Luctantius  is  quoted  in  a  very  unwarrantable  manner;  he. 
has  sadly  mangled  il ;  so  it  runs  in  the  author,  Seneca  ex  ho  r  tat  ion  es 
suas  mirabili  sentcntia  terminal  it.  Magnum,  inquit,  ncscio  quid,  ma- 
jusque,  quam  cogitari  potest,  numen  est,  cui  viceudo  opcram  damns. 
Huic  nos  approbemus,  nam  nihil  prodest  inclusam  esse  conscicntiam, 
patemus  Deo.  Quid  verins  did  potest  ab  eo,  qui  Deum  nosset,  quam, 
dictum  est  ah  homine  verue  religionis  ignaro  ?  nam  et  majestaton  Dei 
expressit,  majorem  esse  dicendo,  quam  ut  cam  cogiiatio  mentis  humanuc 
capere  posset.  Wherein  Lactantius  ami  Seneca  both  assert  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  (jod  ;  but  as  that  is  a  point  taken  for  granted  on  both 
sides,  so  this  passage  alfects  not  the  reading  either  way. 

In  citing  the  context  of  Minucins,  the  observator  follows  Dr.  Duties, 
who  in  his  turn  has  expressed  Meursius'^  interpolation;  the  manuscript 
reading  is  as  above;  3Ieursius's  insertion  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
want  of  a  reason  for  God's  being  incomprehensible,  and  on  the  autho- 
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rity  of  Cyprian:  now  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  as  an  equitable  judgc^ 
whether  there  is  any  occasion  for  it,  whether  there  is  reason  sufficient 
for  us  to  depart  herefrom  the  ancient  authorized  reading?  ii  is  very 
good  sense  as  it  is,  and  the  reason  for  God's  btiiig  incomprehensibh',  is 
given  in  seiisihus  major  est.  Again,  admitting  the  insertion,  that  se- 
cond potest  is  a  little  incommodious,  and  Cyprian  accordingly  onuta 
it;  but  why  did  not  Mcursius  ground  it  as  well  on  Tertuliuin  as  on 
Cyprian?  was  it  because  he  has  mutilated  I'ertuUiaii's  passage?  Minn- 
ciiis  had  undoubtedly  an  eye  to  TertuUian  here,  and  yet  you  sec  above 
Avhat  liberty  he  has  taken;  so  that  Cyprian  too  may  reasonably  be 
thought  to  take  the  like  ;  it  is  certain  that  Cyprian  has  not  religiously 
transcribed  Miuucius,  an  instance  m potest  we  have  had  already,  and  I 
do  honestly  assure  you,  upon  comparing  hrm  with  our  author,  in  the 
case  before  us,  that  his  omissions  are  considerable,  his  insertions  not  a 
few,  and  his  alterations  no  fewer. 

The  words  i;?//;n7f,  incon>prehcvsihle,  and  knov:n  to  himself  alone,  are 
a  translation  of  the  context  of  JSlinucius,  and  so  inimensiis  is  rendered 
incoviprelichsible ;  how  juslly,  see  Dr.  Waterland  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  p.  248. 

1  have  given  you  here  a  notorious  instance  of  a  conjecture  foundid 
upon  a  misconstruction  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  author:  I  shall 
now  present  you  with  another  yet  more  flagrant,  which  the  observer 
furnishes,  on 

.En.  II.  ver.  212. 

__ 7//^  agmine  ccrto 

Laocoonta  pefiint  :  et  primum  parva  duorum 

Corpora  natorimi  serpens  anipJexus  utcrque 

Implicat,  et  miseros  morsu  depascitur  artns. 

Pasty  ipsum  auxilio  suheuntem  ac  tela  ferentem 

Corripinnt,  spirisque  ligant  ingentibus,  &c. 

There's  no  fault,  lie  acknowledges,  to  be  found  with  the  present  read- 
ing hero,  but  Senilis,  he  fancies,  read  it  tencros,  because  his  note  is, 
Implicat  ;  hoc  ad  moUititm  infantum  [or  i?ifantrum,  as  Servius,  vide  Cl. 
Dausq.  p.  105.]  corporis  dixit.  Now  here's  not  one  word  of  teneros  ; 
but  then  there's  no  sense  in  this  note  without  it  j  and  so  at  one  stroke 
teneros  is  to  be  restored  to  the  commentator,  and  to  the  author ;  an 
easy  alteration,  and  natural  enough,  there  being  a  very  great  likeness 
betwixt  implicat  and  teneros,  almost  as  great  as  betwixt  perfidus  hie 
catipo  and  causidicus  vofer  hie  ;  an  heedless  scribe  would  be  prone  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other;  but  one  would  think,  that  after  all  this 
chopping  and  changing,  an  abundance  of  light  must  needs  be  struck 
into  Servius's  note,  and  yet  it  seems,  that  even  thus,  he  is  not  positive, 
that  there  is  7nuch  sense  in  it,  though  he  had  but  just  that  moment  de- 
clared, that  teneros  would  make  it  sense.  Vah  1  'tis  hard  such  indi- 
gested stuff  should  be  thrust  upon  us. 

The  poet  is  particularly  exact  and  nice  in  this  description,  the  two 
serpents  are  separately  a  match  for  the  two  children,  and  so  each  of 
them  seizes  one;  but  when  they  come  to  assail  the  father  they  join 
issue,  and  the  Tiarration  runs  in  the  plural ;  again,  by  reason  of  the 
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T.cndcrnc5S  of  the  children's  bodies,  they  make  no  bones  of  them,  as  we 
say,  but  wreath,  and  twine,  and  twist  them  just  as  they  please,  where- 
as nothing  like  this  happens  to  the  more  robust  trunk  of  the  parent, 
they  are  able  only  to  seize  upon  that,  and  to  infold  it  with  their  vo- 
lumes; 

Corripiimt  spirisque  ligant. 

In  a  word,  as  Servius  observes,  the  poet  uses  impUcat  to  denote  the 
pliablencss  of  the  infants'  bodies,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  father,  and 
there  is  no  need  at  all  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  a  remark  so  just. 

But  the  observator  has  not  yet  done  with  Servius,  for  he  takes  him 
to  task  once  more  on 

Gcorg.  IV,  415. 
liquidum  ambrosice  diff'undit  odorcm. 


Quo  totum  gnati  corpus  pcrduxit 

^Vhere  Scrrius'^  note  is,  "  Unxit  eum,  quo  possit  6-5,se  Videndi  numinis 
capax :"  I  pon  which  he  writes,  "  It  should  be,  I  think,  vincc/idi  or 
vinciendi  numinis  capax.  She  anointed  him  to  give  him  strength  to 
struggle  with  Proteus:"  Which  is  stolen  evidently  from  Tanbinan  on  the 
4)lace  ;  ^' Jdeo  autem  ylristceus  ungitur,  71 1  possit  lidendi  numinis  capax 
esse,  autore  Serxio,  tel,  m^  alipta?  in  morem  gratior  ct  robustior  esset, 
vel  denique,  ne  offenderetur  maris  et  phucarum  fcrJore."  I'he  observa- 
tor confirms  his  conjecture  by  what  follows  in  the  author, 

Atque  habilis  membris  venit  vigor 

And  then  sends  us  to  Homer. 

Now  by  videndi  here  is  not  meant  the  bare  act  of  seeing  only,  though 
perhaps  that  might  be  one  reason  of  this  unction.  See  Serv.  ad  Eclog. 
Vl.  24.  but  the  coming  into  his  presence,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  great  difficulty,  as  Taubman  and  Ennupuassius  hint,  by  reason 
oi  the  abominable  stench  of  the  PIioccc.     So  Homer,  Od.  (J.  441. 

T't;  yocf/  av  eIvuXIjj  ttuqu  Kr,Til  KOip^fi^ur, ; 
'A^?C  ocuTYj  ecraoxTe,   xcci  h^^aactTQ  \i.^y    ovsitxo, 
^ Ap.^go(r[r)v  viro  p7voc  l>ca(rTx'  6r|>ts  <pigo'j(ra, 
'Hdv  fj-aXtx  T7vsiov(rav  oA:cro-£  5^  xi^rioj  6^[i,^v. 

And  so  Virgil; 

■  '  at  illi 

Dulcis  cornpositis  ^liravit  crinibus  aiira. 

And  again,  speaking  of  Proteus,  he  says, 

turpes  pascit  sub  gurgite  phocas.    Ver.  395. 

I  don't  say  that  he  might  not  be  anointed,  for  the  observator's  reason 
likewise;  for  indeed  the  t)w  and  the  vincula  and  the  ?Hff/»/y  spoken  of 
quite  through  the  narration,  and  especially  the  habilis  inembris  venit 
rigor,  all  seem  to  imply  as  much.  What  1  say  is,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  amend  Servius,  who  gives  one,  and  equally  a  true  reason. 
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This  attempt  of  his  upon  Scrviiis,  brings  into  my  mind  a  passage  tn 
Lucian;  HsrArov  ivvrrvlov.  "Ovzioossvu^yr^f  olvoj^  cyore/xvjd'sv  aTroAeiTrscrSat 
rrj?  dXi^^slo-s,  ori  vvv  kx\  y,ard  r070'jT0v  yjiww  Ttxta  (r^rjU.xrd  (xoi  Twv 
(poL'/iVTOov  iv  TOig  oy53aAjU-Oif  irxoxu^e^ei,  v-oa  vj  (pM-rf^  rduv  dKOuSivTCJv  'ivavXog, 
oiiTcu  (TCL'^y)  T.d-^ra  yjv.  \\'h(nx'  t:Jv  dy.ov'jsvrujv  seems  to  mc  to  be  a  mere 
glossa  first  put  theie  by  som(>  one  who  could  not  digest  (favivrcvv  <pujv^, 
and  afterwards  received  into  the  text.  The  Greek  scholiast  citing  the 
place  has  it  not,  and  St.  Maffh.  i.  20.  says,  ISo-j  "AyysXog  Kvolou  xar' 
ova,^  ipd'/Y/  a'Jrw,  Xiyujv,  SfC.  a;id  so  l^ou  is  frequently  met  with  in 
authors  followed  by  a  sentence  which  shall  have  no  manner  of  connec- 
tion with  sight  or  vision. 

1  shall  close  ihis  letter  with  a  pn.ssage  in  Cicero,  which  the  inimit- 
able Gntvius  not  rightly  apprehending,  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
a  conjecture. 

Cic.  dc  Ofiic.   L.  III.  c.  15. 

Q.  qnidem  Sccevola,  P.  F.  cum  postuhtssct,  at  sihi  fundus,  cujus 
emptor  erat,  sand  indicaretur,  idquc  venditor  it  a  fecissct ;  dixit,  se 
2)luris  cEstinuire :  addidit  centum  milha,  Nriiio  est  qui  hoc  boni  viri 
fuisse  ncget ;  sapientis  negant ;  ut  si  minoris,  quani  potuisset,  vcndi- 
disset. 

The  author  says,  "  There  is  no  one  that  won't  allow  this  to  be  the 
part  of  an  honest  and  good  man  :  but  then  they  say,  it  is  not  of  a  wise 
man;  as  if  the  seller,  forsooth,  say  they,  had  sold  it  for  less  than  he 
could  afl'ord."  The  Words  "  ut  si  niinoris,  quam  potuisset,  vendidis- 
set,"  are  what  those  people  say  upon  the  occasion,  who  would  readily 
acknowledge  the  honesty,  but  not  the  prudence  of  this  action  of  Scce- 
fom's ;  and  they  say  thein  in  order  to  shew  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  To  act  in  this  manner,  say  thiy,  is  to  acr  upon  supposition, 
that  (i.  e.  as  if)  the  seller  asked  less  for  the  farm,  and  sold  it  for  less 
than  what  he  could  afford  it  for:  which  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to 
suppose,  and  therefore  Sccevola  acted  foolishly.  In  short,  potuisset 
and  vendidisset  relate  not  to  Sccevola,  as  thought  the  learned  man 
above,  but  to,   I  don't  know  who,   the  seller. 

I  am,  with  respects  to  all  friends  at  college, 

Your  most  Humble  Servant,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  as  yet  made  but  little  use  of  the  new  edition  of  Plutarch, 
and  so  don't  pretend  to  have  formed  a  settled  judgment  upon  it;  but 
however,  1  think  I  may  safely  concur  with  you  in  saying,  that  it  is 
little  else  than  pompous,  a  very  meagre  jejune  performance:  another 
letter  or  two,  I  hope,  will  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  1  am  giving  you 
about  the  observations,  and  then  I  ahould  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
more  at  large  upon  that  work. 
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MiN.  Fkl.  c.  11. 

Et  cum  eximia  voluptate  inolli  vestigio  ccde/ts  arena  subsideret. 

If  this  place  is  to  be  mended,  one  might  read  by  a  very  small  altera- 
tion, molle  vestigio  cedens  ;  that  is,  ?//o///^c?',  taking  the  neutral  adjec- 
tive adverbially,  as  some  INISS.  represei\t  that  line, 

■ •  et  lene  a^epitans  vocat  Auster  in  altuin.     iF.n.  III.  v.  70. 

See  Cunningham  in  his  Horace,  vol.  ii.  And  so  lene  is  used  by  Martial 
and  jlrieniis  ;  e  and  i  are  easily  changed.  If'rig/it's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
3S6'.  CI.  Dausq.  p.  36,  inollia  vafigio  cedcns  arena  can  never  be 
allowed  of,  mollis  m\A  vestigio  cedena  being  the  same;  for  though  such 
a  tautology  might  be  dispensed  with  in  an  author,  it  is  intolerable  in  a 
conjecture:  see  the  Second  Letter;  and  it  is  upon  this  account,  that  1 
lay  no  great  stress  on  my  own  reading  molle.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
for  cerr 'Ction  at  all,  and  yet  not  for  that  reason  which  the  obsevvator 
assigns,  viz.  that  molli  vestigio  cedcns  may  stand  fur  niolUter  vestigio 
cedens,  because  the  same  objection  lies  against  this,  as  against  inollis 
above,  and  molle;  'tis  true,  the  diction  of  this  author  is  florid  and 
abundant,  but  this  I  apprehend  to  be  no  instance  of  it;  mollis  is  levis 
here,  that  is,  gentle,  light ;  and  so  the  place  may  be  rendered,  "  And 
the  sand  yields  to  the  slightest  and  most  gentle  pressure,  to  the  lightest 
or  softest  tread,"  for  there  is  no  manner  of  necessity,  with  Dr.  Davies, 
to  expound  vestigium  of  the  foot  itself;  it  is  here,  as  in  that  passage  of 
Curtius,  4,  7-  where  speaking  of  Libyan  Deserts,  he  says,  Sahulo, 
quod  pra'altum  et  vestigio  cedens,  a-gre  moiiuntur  pedes.  Vestigium  is 
the  pressure  of  the  foot,  the  step;  Jpul.  Metam.  /.I.  Dum  unienti 
similis  accelero  vestigia.  Our  language  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
sense  of  soft,  as,  /  hit  him  but  softly,  and  in  this  very  case,  tread 
softly,  i.  e.  lightly,  or  gently.  But  so  Cic.  Ep.  Jtt.  1,  1.  p.  1003. 
F.d.  Verburg.  Quod  me  quodammodo  molli  brachio  dc  Pompeii  familia- 
ritate  objurgas,  he.  and  Columella  €,  I.  Suhjinem,  tactus  mollissi- 
mus;  and  ^o  mollis,  speaking  of  climates,  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of 
lenis  or  mil  is ;  and  mitius  mollivsquc  are  found  joined  in  I'lorus  W.  12, 
27.  So  molli  fastigio,  dts.  B.  Civ.  1,2.  and  Culumella  again^  ager 
mollissime  devexus,   1,  2. 

Mi:^.  Ff.l.  c.  8. 

Proh  !  miru  stnltitia  et  incredibilis  audacia  !  spernunt  tnrmenta  prce- 
sentia,  dum  incerta  mctuunt,  et  futura :  Et  dum  mori  post  mortem 
timtnt,  interim  mori  non  timent,  ila  illis  pavoreni  fallax  spes  solatia 
rediviva  blaiiditur. 

All  agree,  sa}s  the  observator,  that  this  passage  is  corrupted ;  now 
he  has  f(;^rgot  Rigaltius.  Again  he  says,  that  all  are  agreed  that  the 
words  are  intended  to  express  something  ai>out  the  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness ;  he  may  presume  this,  indeed,  but  otherwise  all  the  annotators 
do  not  say  it  totidem  verbis.  He  ofl'ers,  ita  illis  laborem  fallens  spes 
solatia  rediviva  blaiiditur^  but  this  conjecture  deviates  too  far  from  the 
MS.  and  laborem  is  the  less  happy,  because  mori  non  timent  immedi- 
ately  precedes,  and  seems  to  require  pavorem.     This  passage  in  the 
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mouth  oi  CcBciliiis,  is  to  contain  a  sneer;  now  both  in  the  observators 
version,  and  emendation,  the  poignancy  is  quite  dropt;  for  this  consist- 
ing partly  in  Fallax,  it  is  to  be  rendered  A  foolish  delusive  hope.  But 
he  owns  the  uncertainty  of  his  conjecture,  and  so  I  am  at  liberty  to 
enter  upon  a  justification  of  the  MS.  reading,  against  the  rest  oi  Minu- 
cius's  Aristarchus. 

Rigaltius  attempts  not  the  passage  indeed,  but  then  his  interpretation 
is  unsatisfactory  ;   he  ascribes  in  one  breath  two  different  senses  to  blan- 
ditur,  which  you'll  scarce  think   reasonable:  in  the  first  case  he  uses 
it  io\:  mulcere  or  fallere,   and   in  the  other,  for  spondere  or  polliceri ; 
point  the   whole  thus,  i(a  illis  pavorein  fallax  spes,  solatia   rediviva, 
blatiditur.     Solatia   rediviva  is    the    other  part  of  the  sneer,  and   is  in 
apposition  with  Spes  ;  the  sense  is,  So  docs  a  delusive  vain  hope,  namely, 
a  pleasure   "which   is  not    to    take  place   till  hereafter,  lull   their  fears. 
Ccecilius  professedly,   and   more  directly   ridicules   the  resurrection   in 
chap.  II.   so  that  there  is  the  less  occasion   for  him   to  be  full   and  ex- 
plicit here,  to  have  specified  before,  as  the  obscrvator  thinks  he  should, 
the  happiness   as  well  as  the  pains  of  another  life;  moreover  future 
rewards,   and  future  punishments  were  things  inseparable  in  the  Chris- 
tian's creed,  and  they  who  believed  the  one,  believed  likewise  the  other, 
and  that  Ccecilius  knew  this,  appears  from  chap.  ii.     Now  mention  ui 
future  punishments  is  actually  made,   insomuch  that  there  is  no  handle 
for  this  objection,  no  reason  to  conclude,    that  there  is  a  line  or  two 
lost.     But  allowing   of  my  interpunction  or  exposition,   the  hopes   of 
Christians  are  no  less  mentioned   than  their  fears,  and   both  the  great 
motives    of  Christian   fortitude  are  ridiculed   alike,    and   so  the   very 
ground-work  of  the  objection  is  sapped.     In  short,  appositions  and  re- 
dundancies are  most  frequent  in  this  author;  and  the  sentence  receives 
both   considerable   light  and   strength  from   those   words  in   chap.   ii. 
07nnia   ista  figment  a     vialcsana;  opinionis,    et    incept  a    SOLATIA  A 
rOETIS    FALLACIBUS    in  dulcedine  carminis    lusa,    &c.       That 
blunders  and  misconstructions   have   been  owing  to   false  punctuations, 
is  very  well  known ;  I  shall  go  so  far  out  of  my  way,  as  to  present  you 
with  one  very  remarkable    instance:   Andrexv   Schott,  in  his  edition  of 
Photius's  Myriobibl.  and  Meursius,  Gronov.  Antiq.  Gr.  vol.  x.  exhibit 
a  passage  of  Helladiui  Besantinous,  under   this  disguise ;  ruiv  Ss  SirvX- 
Xcip'jjv  \i.  e.  cTTOi^g/cfv]  o<rix.  y.£v  syji  rrjv  Tra^aXriyoucrav   p^ax^av,  (pua-si 
Tts^icriioiron,   olov  pyjra,  ^ra,  riTct.'  o(ra  Ss  u^r^,  ita^o^jvsrxi,  kx.'pa,  xccKita., 
Sskroc.     And  their  interpretation   accordingly  speaks  the  following  big 
nonsense.     "  Inter  disyllahas  vcru  qucedam  habent  priinam  longam,  quce 
NATURA  SUA  CIRCUMFLECTUNTUR,    nt  for;ra.,  6^Va,    -Ira.: 
Qua  vcro  non  cvcumflectuntur,  in  penullimd  acuuntur."     The  alteration 
of  a  single  comma  a,fi'ords  us  light,  and  sense,    ''Ora  jU-gy  '^yji^  '^^'-'  'rtct^a.- 
XyiyovtroLv  [j.ax^dy  ijjytrsi,  ira^Krvcctai,  oJov   ft^tx,   ^ijra,  r]ra-   ocra   Os   p^yj, 
■    ita^o^ivsrai,  &X(ba,  yAitira.,   SsXra.     Those  names  of  the   Greek  alpha- 
bet, which  h.a\^  their  penultima  lung  by  nature,  are  circumflexed  in  that 
penultima,  those  which  have  it  not  so  (but  by  position)   have  an  acute 
accent.     We  need    not   doubt   of  the  emendation   pi^aK^av   (pvasi.     It  is 
Helladius's  own  expression,  to  Si,  (i.  e.  oi  adv.)  ixaK^Hv  scrti  fhirsi. 
As  the  observator  has  here   mentioned   the   one  manuscript  of  this 
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author,  I  would  just  observe,  that  it  is  a  mistake  of  Bas.  Faber,  v.  Ln- 
cifugus,  to  cite  this  iiiunuscript,  and  then,  which  is  yet  worse,  to  say, 
that  the  manuscript  reading  is  Lucifvga,  iind  the  vulgate  Lucifngax, 
when  it  is  just  the  contrary. 

Mix.  Fel.  c.  20. 
Quid  illas  aniles  fahulas,  de  hoDiinibus  wees,  ct  [eras  homines,   ct  de 
hominibus  arbures,  atque  Jiores. 

The  observator  is  here  again  harping  upon  the  old  string,  and  be- 
cause the  passage  is,  as  he  thinks,  ill  worded,  and  nut  quite  so  clear  as 
he  would  have  ii,  he  would  strike  out  a  part  of  it,  and  would  read, 
Quid  illas  aniles  fabulas,  de  hominibus  aves,  et  /eras,  arbores,  atque 
f.ores.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  with  the  zany  of  the  age,  Viam 
nut  invenium,  aut  faciam.  But  Dr.  Davits  too  makes  a  rout  about  it. 
The  sense  is,  Quid  iiwrer  illas  anUts  fahulas,  scilicet,  de  hominibus  axes 
factas,  et  homines  factos  /eras,  ct  de  hominibus  dcnique  arbores  factas 
atque  flores.  Feras  homines,  i.  e.feras,  quce  erant  olim,  et  jam  nunc  in 
bestiarum  formis,  homines  sunt.     According  to  that  in  Or/rf, 

Mens  antiqua  tamen  facta  quoque  7iiansit  in  ursa. 
And  below, 

Sapeferis  latuit  risis ;  ohlita  quid  esset, 
Ursaque  conspectos  in  mordihus  horruit  ursoi  : 
Pertimuitque  lupos  ;  quamvis  pater  esset  in  illis. 

by  which  it  appears  that  these  beasts  after  their  metamorphoses,  were 
thought  to  continue  the  same  persons,  men  and  women  still:  the  author 
therefore  is  not  speaking,  as  Dr.  Daxies  causelessly  fears,  of  beasts 
changed  into  men,  by  which  means,  as  he  rightly  observes,  the  trans- 
formation of  men  into  beasts  would  be  carelessly  omitted;  but  he  is 
actually  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  pertinently,  and  seasonably,  of 
men  changed  into  beasts,  and  so  all  the  common  and  ordinary  muta- 
tions, which  are  said  to  befal  men  in  the  mythologic  ages  arc  really 
mentioned  ;  feras  homines  is  a  locution  of  the  same  sort  as  diis  homini- 
bus, Minuc.  p.  101.  which  expression  Cyprian  likewise  retains,  p.  12- 
So  nuinina  lapides,  TertuU.  Apolog.  c.  22.  Joxcm  lapidem,  Cic.  Epist. 
Fam.  7.  12.  and  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis ;  Sed  illi  debuerant  adorare 
statim  bifortne  numen,  quia  et  canino  et  leonino  capite  commistos,  et  de 
capro,  et  de  arittc  cornufos,  ct  a  lumbis  HIRCOS,  et  d  cruribus  SER- 
PENTES,  et  d  planta  vcl  tergo  ALITES  DEOS  recepernnt.  Ter- 
tuU. eod.  c.  \6.  And  again,  Quidam  multo  sccuriores  fotam  I'im  hujus 
erroris  VIRGINE  CONTINENTIA  depellant,  SENES  PUERI, 
cap.  9-  c't  Havercajnp.  in  locum.  FabuLrque  manes,  Hor.  Od.  1.4. 
l6.  ay^wTtog  criupo^rj,  Herodot.  Clio,  c.  32.  where  Grnnovius  the 
son  brings  aydcujirog  svcittoc,  and  SivSccuTfo;  TrajucijoAu^ :  Hostis  turmcc, 
p.  192.  of  these  observations,  which  it  seems  he  could  digest  well 
enough:  sec  also  Is.  Voss.  ad  Catullum,  p.  21.  In  short,  in  these 
cases  the  substantives  are  either  used  adjectively,  or  it  is  an  apposition, 
and  the  expression  no  other  than  those  which  are  more  commonly  known, 
Admetus  rex.  Homo  rex,  Deus  rex,  and  the  like,  or  than  those  mention- 
ed ill  the  second  letter,  amnis  Tiberinus,  Nilus  amvis,  Indus  fiumen. 
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As  to  the  change  of  S3'ntax  or  phrase  in  this  sentence,  I  need  not  inform 
yon.  Sir,  that  it  is  common  in  the  very  best  authors,  I  shall  rather 
chusc  to  observe  upon  it,  that  here  it  is  not,  perhaps,  without  its  pecu- 
liar beauty  ;  the  change  of  men  into  beasts  is  so  easy  a  moral  trun&iiion, 
and  in  the  natural  way,  seemingly  so  much  easier  than  either  into  birds 
or  plants,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  accordingly, 
and  as  if  there  was  almost  no  change  at  all,  as  if  these  fcrce  were  not  so 
much  dc  viris  aut  fueminisfactce,  asfa'ce  homines,  ferct  kumanoe. 

Your  most  sincere  friend,  «SiC. 


LETTER  VI. 

Sir, 
Two  or  three  specimens  of  recantation  shall  make  the  subject  of  this, 
to  which  1  shall  add  an  instance  or  two,  wherein  I  think  he  bears  too 
Lard  upon  others. 

Your  most  obedient,  &c, 

ISIiNuc.  Fel.  c.  21. 
Erigon^  suspensa  de  laqueo  est,  ut  Virgo  inter  astra  ignita  sit. 

INIcthinks  1  would  have  ignita  to  be  a  more  signirtcant  word  than  the 
observator  would  make  it,  and  that  astra  ignita  should  mean  the  sum- 
mer constellations.  See  Ri gait  ins  ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  that  ONE  per- 
son he  intimates  by  SOME.  But  at  last  the  observator  himself  says,  p. 
48.  that  he  is  doubtful  -whether  it  be  a  general  epithet,  or  not.  Astra 
hgmXfii  may  perhaps  mean  the  summer  signs  and  constellations,  of  which 
Viigo  is  one.  If  there  is  any  ditference  betwixt  igneus  and  ignitiis,  so 
X\\?ii  igntits  may  be  that  which  has  heat  in  itself  (as  Virgil  says  igneus 
Sol,  and  Tcrtullian,  ignca  Zona,  speaking  of  the  flaming  swurd  that 
guarded  Paradise)  and  ignitus  tiiat  wliich  is  heated  by  something  else; 
if,  1  say,  there  be  any  such  distinction  as  this  to  be  made,  tlien  astra 
ignita  must  mean  the  summer  signs,  as  thought  to  be  heated  by  the 
sun;  but  as  he  has  knocked  his  own  observation  on  the  head  by  an 
open  retractation,  I  shall  be  at  no  further  trouble  about  it:  the  reading 
here  is  ignata  ;  now  it  is  true,  the  alteration  into  ignita  is  easy,  and  na- 
tural enough,  but  it  is  no  less  so,  should  you  change  it  into  innata,  that 
is,  immortalis,  ingenita,  in  which  sense  I've  observed  it  often  in  Tertul- 
lian,  a  writer  our  author  is  well  versed  in,  and  once  in  Prudentius  ;  the 
epithet  upon  this  supposition  has  still  a  greater  energy,  it  makes  a  pure 
absurd  contrast  with  laqueo  suspensa  eft ;  and  Octavius  seems  to  intend 
it  should,  for  he  goes  on,  Castores  alternis  moriuntur,  ut  VIVANT : 
jEsculapius  ut  in  DEUAI  surgat,  fubninatur :  Hercules  ut  HOMI- 
NEM  EXUAT,  Oeta:is  ignibus  concrcmatur.  'Tis  pity  St.  Cyprian, 
who  has  what  is  here  cited,  verbatim,  determines  not  the  reading  for  us 
by  giving  us  the  other  also;  the  observator  testifies  that  the  stars  were 
thought  to  be  gods,  and  if  you  want  an  higher  authority,  see  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  2.  \6.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  22.  ed.  Pott.  Plato  in  Cratylo. 
The  letter  g  has  so  great  a  share  in  the  compounds  of  Nascor,  that  the 
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copyist  might  easily  put  ignatiis  for  huiatiis  ;  but  possibly  the  old  way 
of  writing  this  word  was  ingiuitus  ;  Dausqiiius  shews  that  the  Latins 
often  dropt  the  n,  so  that  then  it  will  be  ignatus,  and  theg- 1  suppose  to 
be  afterwards  softened  into  another  n,  so  as  then  to  be  innatus  ;  and  the 
like  changes  we  may  imagine  in  co««fli*/rs,  and  by  the  same  steps,  contr- 
natiis,  cognatus,  connuttis.  The  old  Romans  had  the  gn  frequently 
amongst  tliem,  as  ignotus,  ignarus,  ignavus,  and  forty  others,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  branches  of  this  radix,  gnatus,  gnaturio,  and  its  com- 
pounds, prognatus,  cognatus,  agnatus  ;  the  g  moreover  seems  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  radix,  at  least  anciently;  for  whereas  the  com- 
pounds of  nosco  are  supposed  to  have  it,  as  ignotus  &ho\e,  because  the 
radix  is  originally  Greek,  viz.  from  -/iyj):r;vjj,  so  nascor  is  probably 
from  some  tense  of  yiy.am  or  ysivouLcci ;  and  so  I  conceive  that  those 
words  wore  anciently  read  ing.iotus,  ingnavus,  ingnarus,  &c.  in  is  most 
certainly  part  of  the  composition  of  these  words,  as  also  of  innatus. 
Dausqtiius  produces  an  inscription  wherein  is  read  singno  v.  sum,  p.  45. 
But  he  this  how  it  will,  ignata  may  as  easily  be  iov  innata  as  ignita. 

JEn.    IV.  500. 
Non  tamen  Anna  novis  pra:texere  funera  sacris 
Crermanam  credit,  nee  tantos  mente  furores 
Concipit,  aut  graviora  timet,  quam  morte  Sichcei. 
Ergo  jussa  parat. 

Here  the  observer  propria  ccedit  lineta,  and  is  at  last  almost  induced 
by  an  authority  in  Oiud,  to  agree  with  Servius  in  construing  concipit, 
imagine,  perceive,  with  esse  understood  ;  but  otherwise  you  may  repre- 
sent the  place  tiius, 

Non  tamen  Anna  novis  prcetcxere  funera  sacris 
Germanam  credit,  (nee  tantos  mente  furores 
Concipit,)  aut  graviura  timet,  quam  morte  Sichtci. 

So  that  nee  shall  be  nee  enim,  and  concipit  shall  refer  to  Dido,  whilst 
credit  and  timet  relate  to  Anna,  and  are  joined  by  the  disjunctive  aut : 
if  you  should  object  that  the  poet  says  of  Dido,  vcr.  474. 

Ergo  uhi  concepit  furias  evicta  dolore, 

Decrevitque  muri  : 

I  answer,  thac  there  the  author  is  rehearsing  the  matter  of  fact,  iiamcl}', 
how  it  was  with  Dido  in  her  own  breast,  whereas  here  he  is  speaking  of 
her  artifice  and  dissimulation,  and  how  she  appeared  to  her  sister :  as 
to  the  broken  construction,  'tis  frequent  in  the  very  best  writers.  So 
Jjuke  ix.  39-  where  ro  -a^olX^si  is  to  be  referred  to  the  child,  and  the  rest 
to  the  unclean  spirit.  'See  Raphel.  on  the  place.  Upon  the  whole, 
take  it  which  way  you  will,  concipit  is  a  very  justifiable  reading. 

Georg.  III.  432. 
Postquam  exusta  palus,  terneque  ardore  de/iiscufit ; 
Exsilit  in  siccum,  et  flamrnantia  lamina  torquens 
SoEvit  agris,  asperqiie  siii,  atque  cxterritus  eestu. 

Here  we  would  have  read  exercitus  cesfu,  by  conjecture,  as  we  pre- 
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tended;  but  lest  we  should  be  found  out,  we  werc^  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge after,  that  it  was  in  a  very  good  manuscript  Ursinus  made  use  of; 
the  edition  of  Virgil  I  use,  is  that  cum  Nofis  Variorum,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1^80,  and  there  Cerda  sa.ys  expressly,  "  iVe  abeat  inobscrvatum,  in  non- 
nullis  legi  exercitus,  vividiore  f«^  apparetj  senteiitia  :"  which  note,  I 
presume,  is  lii<ewise  to  be  found  in  De  la  Cerda^s  own  edition.  Cerda- 
nus  you  see  testifies  that  exercitus  is  in  more  manuscripts  than  one,  and 
seems  likewise  to  approve  it;  what  affected  sagacity  here  is  all  this 
while?  yea,  what  pilfering  of  fame  by  robbing  the  annotators  ?  But  as 
the  various  lections  of  the  Colotian  manuscript  arc  observed  to  be  gene- 
rally glosses,  and  Lincol/iiensis  has  brought  the  observator  to  retract 
this  note,  our  author  is  at  last  very  safe  from  this  attack;  as  I  hope  he 
is  too  from  that  of  Mr.  Alarkhnd,  on 

^n.  IV.  450. 
fatis  extcrrita  Dido. 


Who  would  willingly,  though  with  just  as  much  reason,  and  expressly 
against  Servius's  authority,  correct  it, 

Jidis  exercita  Dido. 

Exterritus  in  this  sense  is  so  much  Virgilian,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ; 
but  this  spawn  of  criticism,  when  they  once  get  a  favourite"  word  by  the 
end,  arc  for  thrusting  it  in  every  where,  oftentimes  in  the  author's  wrong, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  a  peculiar  characteristical  reading;  these  cor- 
rupters of  antiquity  are  a  pretty  ancient  fraternity,  for  we  tind  Photius 
making  a  like  complaint  of  Faulus  JSlysus  in  regard  to  an  oration  of 
Lysias  the  orator.  Cod.  l62.  IlauAOf  (Js  ys,  o  sk  Mvtrtas,  rov  rs  iteoi 
Tou  (rrjKoS  Xoyov,  ovSev  tlov  Bl^Yji/^avcov  cuviug,  rrjg  re  yvyjffi'oryjtos,  TaJv 
Xv<ria.KU)v  sK^dXXet  Xoyujv,  y.a.\  TtoXXovg  xa)  KccXovg  aXXovs  s]g  vohvf 
a.KQphi'^du.eyoc,  voXXrig  y.oCi  ft^sydXr^^  roug  dv^ocjifov;  WipsXslas  aTrscrrs^Yja-sv, 
ou^  s'J^icrxouAycuv  sti  r-JJv  vtto  oiapoXrjV  Tfscrovrujv  aircc^  yd^  dKOY-^i^ivrsg, 
Ttcc^sx^d^^r.rra.v,  STfiK^aT'sTrs^a.s  rrj;  Stx(5oXy]g,  djtnfi^  -,<»;  jV  clXX'jjy  ttoXXuJv, 
^  TTjg  dXr^^siac,  ysyzyy^uAvqc .  But  to  return  ;  '\{  exterritus  is  to  stand  in 
the  Georgic,  I'll  venture  to  say,  it  ought  in  the  JE?i€id  too;  but  to  this 
very  attempt  of  Mr.  Markland's  on  the  JEneid,  I  sincerely  believe,  is 
owing  that  of  our  observator  on  the  Georgic;  he  stole  it,  or,  to  sa}' 
the  least,  servilely  copied  it  from  this:  to  that  idle  and  weak  conatus 
of  Lincolniensis,  the  observator's  correspondent,  on  this  passage  of  the 
Georgic,  p.  64.  of  the  observations,  I  need  say  nothing;  the  obscrva- 
tor,  in  his  turn,  has  demolished  it ; 


■  suoqve 

Marte  cadunt  subiti  per  mutua  vutnera  fratres. 

MiN.  Fel.  c.  25. 
Sane  et  Acca  Lareritia  et  Flora  meret rices  propudiosce. 

Neither  Arnobius  nor  Augustine  say,  that  Flora  was  a  deified  harlot. 
It  is  probable,  that  our  author  and  Lactantius,  rcho  assert  it,  are  mis- 
taken. 

All  this  is  Mons.  Bayle ;  as  is  also  all  Dr.  JDanVs's  annotation:  I 
can't  pretend  here  to  take  into  examination  every  thing  that  Vossius  and 
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Bayle  have  said  upon  this  subject,  but  shall  content  myself  with  mak- 
ing an  observation  or  two  in  favour  of  the  fathers. 

•The  charge  at  first  glimpse  seems  to  fall  heavy  upon  our  author,  who, 
as  writing  before  Lactantius,  appears  to  be  the  father  of  this  story ;  and 
much  more  because  TcrtuUian,  twice  mentioning  Acca  Larentia  under 
the  character  of  a  harlot,  and  he  prior  to  Minucius,  and  sometimes  ex- 
sciibed  by  him,  says  not  a  word  of  Flora:  but  still  here  are  but  three 
against  three,  (for,  as  TcrtuUian  is  to  be  joined  to  Ariwbius  and  Augus- 
tine, so  is  Cyprian  to  Minucius  and  Lactantius)  three  negatives  against 
three  affirmatives,  or  rather,  three  that  don't  properly  deny  the  thing, 
but  happen  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  insist  upon  it. 

Now  'lis  plain,  that  Lnctnntins  has  not  herein  blindly  followed  Mi- 
nucius, for  he  relates  the  whole  story  with  ail  the  several  steps  of  it, 
and  consequently  must  have  it  from  some  other  author :  Minucius 
therefore  invented  not  the  story ;  nor  yet  Lactantius,  for  Minucius,  it 
seems,  just  hinted  at  it  before  him;  so  that  it  is  not  these  two  authors 
tliat  are  mistaken,  but  some  third  writer,  if  any,  whom  they  used  in 
common:  this  fact  therefore  is  far  from  giving  just  occasion  to  that 
severe  reflexion  Vossius  makes  upon  it';  Orig.  IduL  1.  12.  p.  49.  Of 
the  two,  the  weight  lies  upon  Lactantius',  but  there  is  no  reason  to  lay 
the  burthen  even  upon  him,  unless  'tis  reasonable  to  suppose  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  barefaced  liars;  the 
current  of  the  story,  as  glossed  over  by  the  poet,  he  acknowledges, 
lies  against  him,  but  he  may  challenge  all  to  gainsay  him  in  point  of 
the  legacy,  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  must  be  true,  he  could  never 
have  the  impudence  to  assert  a  falsehood  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  most 
true,  both  Ovid  and  the  scholiast  u{  Juvenal,  and  Vossius,  in  spite  of 
himself,  confess  this:  again,  the  nature  of  the  Floralia  does  but  too 
plainly  bespeak  their  origin,  which  as  instituted  more  over  by  a  harlot, 
as  says  the  scholiast,  to  whom  should  they  be  instituted  but  to  VenuSf 
or  one  like  unto  her?  Nay,  Otid  expressly  says,  that  F/wra  was  the 
goddess  of  courtezans,  thereby  methinks  intimating  no  less  than  that 
she  was  herself  one  of  that  tribe;  and  Aiigusfine's  words  imply  no  less, 
"  Cujus  litdi  sccnici  tarn  ejfusiore  et  liceutiore  turpitudine  cclcbrantur, 
itt  quivis  intclligat,  quale  dceinonium  sit,  quod  placari  alitcr  non  potest." 
'Tis  pretty  plain,  that  the  scholiast  alludes  to  the  very  same  story  Lac- 
tantius tells;  by  agreeing  with  him  in  the  rise  of  the  Floralia,  he  fairly 
insinuates  what  he  durst  not  speak  out;  they  that  hold  the  one,  must 
hold  the  other. 

In  short,  I  cannot  think  that  either  our  author,  or  Lactantius  forged 
this  story  :  and  then  farther,  that  as  Lactantius  follows  not  Minucius, 
nor  Minucius  Tertullian,  whom  yet  in  other  cases  he  is  apt  to  follow, 
'tis  to  me  most  evident,  that  they  had  it  from  some  third  writer,  who 
was  no  Christian ;  and  this  I  am  the  more  persuaded  of,  because  of  the 
scholiast  of  Juvenal :  now  if  this  Pagan  writer  could  by  any  means  be 
found  out,  it  would  quite  clear  up  this  point;  what  if  it  should  be 
Verrius  Flaccus?  Lactantius  has  that  moment  cited  Verrius,  and  on 
the  like  occasion ;  nay,  if  we  are  to  receive  Kossius''s  emendation,  on 
this  very  same  occasion,  viz,  in  speaking  of  Flora  as  a  harlot ;   Verrius 
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wrote  libros  rerinn  memoria  dignanim,  de  obsciiris  Catonis,  (by  which  ! 
suppose  is  meant  xhi^  Origines  of  CatoJ  Safuniiiin  et  Fasfos :  Tcrti/f- 
lian  quotes  not  Verrius  any  where  in  his  apology,  so  that  'tis  no  wonder 
that  he  should  say  nothina;  of  Flora,  though  he  mentions  Acca  Larcn- 
tin;  in  a  word,  it  so  be  that  in  a^iy  of  these  pieces  Verrius  mentioned 
this  story,  the  three  writers  Minucius,  Ldctantiiis,  and  the  scholiast, 
had  it  probably  from  him,  and  then  Verrhis  is  to  look  to  the  truth  of  it, 
and  our  authors  arc  all  clear. 

]\Iix.  Fel.  c.  32. 
Deiim  ociilis  carnalihus  vis  videre,  cum  ipsam  animam  tuam,  quwcivi- 
ficaris,  et  loquerls,  nee  aspicere  possis,  nee  tenere  ? 

As  before  upon  Lactantius  and  Minucius,  so  here  the  observalor  is 
too  hard  upon  Dr.  Davics  ;  who  meant,  to  be  sure,  that  cernere  should 
respect  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  aspicere  that  of  the  body ;  cernere  is 
vith  him  percipere  or  sentire ;  Cerno  animo  sepultuju  patriam.  Cic. 
Orat.  in  Catilin.  4.  6.  Non  ergo  ideo  nasciinur,  ut  ea,  qjnr  sunt  facta, 
vidcamus ;  sed  ut  ipsum  factorem  re'rum  omnium  conitmpkmur,  i.  e. 
mente  cernajnus.  Lactant.  3.  .9'  13-  Erectd  menfe  Dcum  cernere.  Id. 
3.  27.  16".  and  in  3.  27-  l-l--  I'C  speiiks  de  aniince  hnnine ;  and  Cicero 
Tusc.  Disp.  p.  73.  Ed.  tert.  Davisii,  and  p,  194.  with  whom  also 
animo  xidere  and  animo  cernere  is  common. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  say  by  this,  that  cernere  is  the  true  read- 
ing, for  tenere  has  the  very  same  sense  as  cernere  in  this  case,  and  de- 
notes percipere.  sentire,  intelligere,  and  the  like;  for  as  compre/ienda 
is  the  same  with  teneo,  in  the  primary  sense  of  teneo,  so  is  tenco  the 
same  with  comprehe?ido  in  the  common  acceptation  of  comprelicndo  ; 
Tertull.  c.  17.  Fact.  1.  20.  21.— 3.  12.  2.-2.  8.  40.— 2.  17-  ult.— 
3.  27.  13.  Comprehevdere  and  tenere  are  joined  in  Fact.  3.  30.  4. 
Fz'rfen  and  comprehcndi,  Minuc.  p.  8^. 

Adieu. 


LETTER  VI I. 

Sir, 
I  SHALL  present  you  herewith  a  series  of  observations,  which  I  take 
to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  not  his  own. 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.  51 6. 
Nulla  Venus,  non  ulli  animumjiexerc  Hymcmei. 

The  R.oman,  Medicean,  and  some  other  old  books  so  represent  it; 
others  give  nulliqve,  says  Pierius.  And  will  not  either  of  these  serve 
our  turn,  but  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  needless  conjecture  ?  Whilher 
mWthh  Emendandi  cacoetlies  carry  us?  Virgil  ha'i  Hiatus's,  but  why 
must  these  be  multiplied,  and  that  against  authority?  In  short,  the 
received  reading  is  evtVy  whit  as  good  as  aninnim,  or  as  nulli  illi  ani- 
mmn,  as  Fincoluiensis  most  inharmoniously  conjectures. 
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MiN.  Fel.  c.  s. 
Qui  de  vltimti  fcece  collectis  wtperifioribus,  et  mulieribus  credidis, 
sexus  sui  facilitate  labenfibiis,  plebem  profance  coiijurationis  institunnt. 

Upon  which  the  obscrvator  writes,  "  Perhaps  it  should  be  muliercu- 
liSf  which  expresses  a  greater  contempt."  Now  after  having  said  this, 
one  would  really  wonder,  with  what  assurance  he  can  urge  against  l.in- 
cohiieiisis,  p.  128.  "  Since  Lydia  is  very  good  sense,  and  is  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  it  ought  not  to  be  changed  tor  Libya,  though  Libya  were 
as  proper  a  word,"  JMinuciiia'ii  passage  is  good  sense  already,  and  can- 
not be  iinprovi-d  but  upon  a  ]irinciple  fundamentally  dangerous  both  to 
antiquity  and  posterity :  Lacfantius  5.  13.5.  alluding  to  this  cavil  of 
the  heailiens,  and  possibl}'  to  this  ver}' passage  of  jli?7H/ci«5,  says,  "  5» 
enim  fcemina''  sexus  itifirinitatc  labantur,  &ic."  where  you  sec  he  seeks 
not  to  exaggerate  the  matt(  r,   by  the  use  of  diminutives. 

\'iRG.  JEn.  I.  267. 
At  pner  Ascaifius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  liilo 
Additur,  (Ilus  erat,  dum  res  stetil  Ilia  regno) 
Triginta 

As  the  JEneid  now  is,  I  don't  find  that  tlio  observator  contends  to 
have  any  thing  struck  out ;  and  tin  refore  I  shall  dismiss  this  passage 
with  only  a  wish,  that  he  would  often  call  to  mind,  that  the  classic 
writers  were  all  fallible  men,  witness  Servius'%  remark  on  /En.  Yil. 
674.  that  we  must  take  them  as  they  are,  that  is,  such  as  the  best  ma- 
nuscripts represent  them,  unless,  what  very  rarely  happens,  there  bean 
absolute  necessity  to  the  contrary;  nothing  less  than  self-evidence  or 
demonstration  can,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  support  a  conjecture  against 
iheir  authority :  that  he  had  called  it  to  mind,  before  be  pronounced 
opoM  that  line  in 

.En.  IV.  533. 
Turn  breviter  Barcen  vutricem  adfata  Sic/isFi, 
Namque  suam  patria  antiqua  cinis  ater  habcbat. 

Se/t«/s  manifestly  read  it  in  his  copy,  for  he  explains  pcf^/'/«  antiqua: 
that  he  had  called  it  to  mind,  before  he  went  about  to  new  mould  that 
passage, 

.En.  VIII.  131. 
Sed  mea  mc  lirlus,  et  sancta  oracula  Diviim, 
Cognatique  patres,  tua  terris  dedita  fama, 
Conjunxere  tibi,  et  fatis  egere  volentefn. 

Where  Sfri'/w*  justly  observes  upon  wea  me  virtus,  "  Hccc  arrogatiu  ad 
honorem  Exandri  pertinet ;"  for  if  the  hero's  own  virtue  assimilated  him, 
or  any  ways  recommended  him  to  the  king,  an  equal  honour  and  com- 
pliment redounds  to  Evander  ;  all  alteration  is  therefore  superseded,  and 
much  more  so,  as  mea  mc  zirtus,  what  the  observator  acknowledges,  is 
in  character;  again,  the  observator's  sagacity  here  is  all  borrowed 
money,  for  Servius  takes  notice  of  the  seeming  arrogance,  by  endea- 
vouring to  palliate  and  cxcnsc  it;  and  as  to  transposing  the  two  half 
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lines,  the  observator  has  forgot  the  two  passages  himself  produces  p.  7. 
where  dii  and  7ncns  sibi  conscia  reed  occur  jointly,  dli  and  7nores  ;  but 
I  shall  here  bring  the  former  passage  at  length  ; 

ViRG.  ^n.  I.  600. 


grates  persolvere  dignas 


Noil  opis  fst  nostrce.  Dido 
Di  tibi  (si  qua  pios  respectaiit  niimina,  si  quid 
Usqunm  justitiip.  at  J  et  mens  sibi  conscia  recti, 
Prictnia  digna  ferant.  — 

Here  the  observator  ofkx?,  fercnt  ;  the  potential  mood  and  the  future 
tense  of  the  indicative  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  are  often  put  for 
each  other;  see  .'i.'n.  XI.  7OS.  There's  a  parallel  passage  in  Pltcedrus 
4.  24.  24. 

• quiim  religuum  posceret  ; 

Illi,  inquit,  reddent,  quorum  sunt  laudis  dua. 

Speaking  of  the  Castors.  Here  where  Burman  and  Hare  would  read 
reddcnt,  Bentley  has  it  reddant  ;  Servius  and  Donatus  both  exhibit 
ferant,  and  so  Homer  quoted  by  Servius, 

So;  C£  Qso)  Tujv  5'  dvrl  yio^y  y,£ycisi;:sx  ^alcV.  II.  i^.  650. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  the  gods  would  repay  the  queen,  and  it  became 
the  hero  to  express  7/25  gratitude  by  wishing  it;  'tis  very  true,  what  the 
observator  says,  that  'tis  partly  owing  to  the  notes  of  Servius,  that 
Virgil  has  come  down  to  us  so  little  corrupted  ;  and  'tis  as  true,  that  we 
ought  now  to  make  the  same  use  of  this  most  ancient  and  learned  com- 
mentator, and  to  use  him  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  those  many  wounds 
and  gashes,  which  otherwise  these  sons  of  Scribltrus,  these  Mneidomas" 
tiges  would  every  day  intlict.     But  to  go  on, 

ViRG.  ^n.  V.  495.     • 
Tertius  Eurytion,  tuns,  6  clarissime,  frater, 
Pandare  :  qui  quondam,  juiisus  confundere  fosdus, 
In  medios  telum  torsisti  primus  Achivos. 

Servius  talks  of  Minervce  persiiasione,  and  Taubman  mentions  the  place 
in  Homer,  and  so  without  much  acumen  he  might  fancy  that  it  should 
be  suasus.  But  jussus  he  confesses  to  be  better,  because  it  became 
Virgil  to  favour  the  Trojans  and  their  friends,  as  much  as  possibly  he 
could  :  there's  no  occasion  to  seek  shelter  in  this  artifice  ;  for  jussus  is 
better  than  suasus,  because  'tis  the  reading  of  the  manuscript,  and  be- 
cause it  is  synonymous  with  suasus  ;  what  the  gods  persuade  they  as  it 
were  command,  and  so  of  other  people ;  and  accordingly  Ccesar  joins 
hortor  and  jubeo  together,  "  Quod  res  nulla  successerat,  pc^tero  die 
consilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  profugere,  hortante  et  jubcnte  Vercingeto- 
rige,"  de  B.  G.  7.  25.  thus  xsAsiiuj  of  the  Greeks  is  properly  juberc^ 
but  as  frequently  hortari,  suadere,  rogare,  petere. 

JEn.  VII.  443. 
Cura  tibi  Divfim  effigies,  et  templa  tucri: 
Bella  viri  pacemque  gerant 
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What  is  he  angry  at?  Pierius  manifestly  gives  his  voice  for  gereyit  ;  so 
that  this  is  no  restoration  of  his;  he  claims  no  thanks,  1  hope,  tor  bring- 
ing the  authority  from  Homer,  for  Taubman  supplied  him  with  that. 

^n.  VIII.  630. 
Fecerat  et  viridi  foetam  Maiortis  in  antro 
Procubuisse  lupam  :  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Liukre  pende/ites  pucros,  et  lamhere  inatrem 
Impaxidus  :   illam  tereti  cervice  rejlexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  Jin gere  lingud. 

"  Is  not  miikere  alternos  too  bold  an  expression,  says  the  observator, 
since  motion  cannot  be  represented  in  a  picture?"  Now  here  again  we 
are  beholden  to  Serviiis,  who  writes,  "  Non  quod  in  picturd  erat,  dicit ; 
sed  id  quod  intelligitnus  factum  fuisse."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  justify 
it  by 

iEn.  I.  483. 
Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptavcrat  Hectora  muros. 

And  indeed  'tis  an  idle  question;  for  in  strictness,  how  could  they  be 
represented  as  playing,  v.  632.  or  moving,  as  Servius  interprets  it ;  as 
both  playing  and  sucking?  eod.     These  cases  are  much  like  to  those  in 

Eclog.  VI.  62. 
Tiitn  Pha'ethontiadas  musco  circiandat  amarce 
Corticis,  atque  solo  procerus  erigit  alnos. 

Which  are  called  beauties  ;  see  Servius  on  the  place.  But  as  the  obser- 
vator seems  more  especially  choked  at  mulcere  alternos,  alternus  is 
used  by  the  poets  for  ambo.  And  so  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  mul- 
cere alternos  for  mulcere  umbos;  'tis  De  la  Cerda's  observation,  and 
not  his,  that  Cicero  has 

Ohstipum  caput,  et  tereti  cervice  refiexum. 

ViRG.  ^n.  XI.  708. 
Jam  nosces,  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  laudtm. 

Tiberius  Donatus  makes  ventosa  a  vocative  here,  as  appears  by  his  para- 
phrase, so  that  even  this  remark  is  none  of  his.  What  I  have  all  along 
said  being  chiefly  on  the  defensive,  I  beg  leave  to  give  3'ou  my  thoughts 
upon  an  observation  of  Mr.  Huet's. 

Georg.  IV.  511. 
Qualis  popule^  mcerens  Philomela  sub  umbra, 
Ajnissos  queritur  fostus,  quos  durus  orator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Fief  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Tntegratt  et  mwstis  late  loca  questibus  implet. 

This  very  learned  man  here  asks,  "  Comment  se  peuvent  rencontrer  en' 
semble  la  nuit  et  I'otnbre  du  peuplicr?''  by  which  you  may  perceive,  he 
understands  umbra  literally.     If  it  be  so  to  be   understood,  the  author 
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then  must  moan  that  caused  by  tlie  moon  or  the  twilight.  But  Virgil 
says,  the  bird  sat  upon  a  bough,  which  cannot  easily  be  reconciled 
with  the  literal  sense  of  umbra  at  all,  and  so  umhra  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  is  nothing  more  than  cover  or  protection ;  populed  sub  umbrd, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  poplar. 

And  now  I  don't  know  that  any  thing  remains  for  me  to  do,  but  to  wait 
in  expectation  of  your  decision  betwixt  me  and  the  observator.  But 
lest  you  should  retort  upon  me,  that  I  have  likewise  penned  a  critical 
defence  of  two  Latin  authors  in  English,  'tis  necessary,  before  I  dismiss 
you  for  good,  to  observe,  that  I  only  follow  my  leader;  that  Dhe  mis- 
judgment  is  the  observator's,  not  mine  ;  that  the  author  I  have  to  do 
with,  is  an  English  author,  and  that  it  is  he  who  is  concerned  with  the 
two  Lrt/wz  ones :  whom  therefore  I  here  finally  dismiss,  and  leave  to 
publish  his  learned  work  (as  he  arrogantly  calls  it)  with  what  care  and 
dispatch  he  shall  think  fit. 

Your  very  humble  servant  and  admirer,  &c. 
[Finis.] 
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Xi  AViNG  "  attempted  to  find  fault  ivith  some  of  the  translations"  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  "  has  given  of  difficult  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures," and  having  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  Gentleman, 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  his  attempt  to  prove  that  I  have  no  critical 
fckill  in  the  Hebrew  Language. — As  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  are 
inundated  with  conununications  procured  you  by  Mr.  B.'s  papers, 
I  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  being  tedious :  and  indeed,  if  I  did 
not  consider  it  a  debt  of  respect  due  to  your  readers,  and  to  those 
learned  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  in  your  Journal,  I  should  not 
trouble  you  on  this  occasion.  Certainly,  if  I  deserve  the  character  which 
Mr.  B.  gives  me,  you  have  been  very  blameable  in  giving  my  papers  a 
place  among  those  of  so  many  learned  men.  I  do,  however,  most 
cheerfully  appeal  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  oriental  literature  for  the 
justice  of  my  former  remarks  on  Mr.  B.  though  I  do  not  entertain  the 
hope  of  convincing  him  of  his  errors. 

I  said  in  No.  X.  of  your  Journal  that  when  JirTD  signifies  "  in  the 
place  of,"  it  always  implies  the  absence  of  that  in  the  place  of  which 
it  stands. — Mr.  B.  will  not  allow  this  to  be  the  case;  but  surely  he 
ought  to  have  given  some  better  reason  than  his  bare  assertion,  since 
every  mere  English  scholar  must  know  that  in  the  two  passages  quoted, 
the  expression  "in  the  place  of,"  is  equivalent  to  "instead  of." — Now, 
where  God  uses  second  means  to  effect  his  providential  and  gracious 
purposes,  there  his  immediate  presence  is  not ;  otherwise  mediate  and 
immediate  are  terms  of  the  same  signification.  Though  my  notions 
respecting  the  divine  being  are   different  from  Mr.  B.'s,  I  can  assure 
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him  that  I  finnly  believe  in  the  ubiquity  of  Jeliovah,  and  consequently 
that,  in  his  spiritual  and  operative  presence,  he  caunot  be  absent  from 
any  place:  yet  to  say  that  God  acts  mediately  by  a  person,  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  he  acts  immediately,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terras. — Levit.  xvi.  32.  is  not  to  Mr.  B.'s  purpose  ;  for  if  it 
were,  he  must  argue  that  Saul  v/as  not  sheltered  by  the  umbrage  of  the 
grove,  but  that  he  was  INSTEAD  of  the  grove.  Tliis  is,  in  plain  En- 
glish, Mr.  Bellamy's  translation,  not  of  a  "  dithcult  passage  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  ;"  but  of  one  that  has  not  the  shadow  of  difficulty 
about  it ;  the  impropriety  of  which  must  be  manifest  to  every  En- 
glish scholar  of  tolerable  capacity ;  for  if  Dnn  is  rightly  translated  in 
Gen.  1.  19.  and  Lev.  xvi.  32.  then  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  according  to  Mr. 
B.'s  mode  of  arguing,  ought  to  be  rendered  "Saul  abode  in  Gibeah 
INSTEAD  OF  the  grove,  Sec."  In  both  the  passages  quoted  as  autho- 
rity by  Mr.  B.  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  primary  signification 
of  rr^D  '  under.'  In  the  former,  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  "  I  am 
nnn,  under  God,"  i.  e.  acting  as  his  instrument;  in  the  latter,  Moses 
directing  Israel  respecting  the  rites  of  atonement,  &c.  says,  "  whom 
he  shall  consecrate  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  father's 
stead,"  I.e.  under  h\s  idihftr  m  point  of  time,  as  well  as  having  his 
name  inserted  below  that  of  his  father  in  the  roll  or  Chronicle. 

Allowing  that  I  were  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  B.  would  have  your  readers 
to  suppose,  does  it  follow,  because  PiUD  has  various  meanings,  that 
Mr.  B.  has  rightly  applied  one  of  them  in  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  ?  Does 
Mr.  B.  think  he  has  written  intelligibly  where  he  says,  "  Mr.  H.  should 
have  known  that  the  word  admits  of  near  fifty  difierent  modes  of  ex- 
pression, according  to  its  ideal  variation,  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
altogether  ignorant?"  I  must  confess  myself  ignorant  of  Mr.  B.'s 
meaning:  I  really  thought  that,  on  his  plan,  all  the  variations  in  the 
signification  of  Hebrew  words  v.ere  made  by  the  juxta  position  of 
the  masoretic  vowel  points ;  does  he  mean  to  teach  that  /inD  tachath 
is  pointed  in  50  difierent  ways  in  the  Hebrew  Bible? 

Mr.  B.  says,  "  I  would  ask  this  Gentleman,  if,  as  he  supposes, '  Saul 
abode  in  the  hill  under  the  tree  in  Ramah,'  what  necessity  there  was 
for  him  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  servants  were  about 
him?"  I  certainly  never  have  said  that  there  was  aw^  necessity  for 
Saul  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  though  I  think  it  no  ways  uncom- 
mon for  a  captain  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  while  he  stood  under 
a  tree,  with  his  military  band  around  him,  and  as  the  sacred  writer 
informs  us  that  he  had  his  spear  in  his  hand,  might  I  not  with  far  more 
propriety  ask  Mr.  B.  what  neces'^ity  there  was  for  Saul  to  have  his 
spear  in  his  hand  when  he  lodged  in  Gibeah  with  ail  his  garrison  sol- 
diers guarding  him  ? 

Again,  doing  mc  the  honor  of  classing  me  with  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi,  he  says,  "  this  is  sufiicient  to  convince  any  one,  who  has  a 
moderate  share  of  Hebrew  learning,  that  this  writer  has  not  manifested 
a  profound  knowledge  in  Hebrew  Criticism,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  the  word  Hi^^JlIl  Bagibeah  does  not  mean  c  hill,  and  cannot  be 
so  translated.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  translated  in  the  hill  I.  Sam.  7.  !•  '" 
the  English  Translation,  from  which  this  Hebraist  has  taken  it,  but 
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we  shall  soon  see  that  the  translation  is  wrong."  I  have  never  said 
that  the  word  Hi^HIlia  ba-gibeah  signifies  a  hill ;  but  that  71)^2}^  Gi- 
hcah  dees,  Mr.  B.  himself  will  hardly  deny.  He  also  allows  that  the 
English  translators  render  it  so  in  I.  Sam.  7-  i-  but  he  promises  to  show 
their  error.  Again,  Mr.  B.  says,  "  it  appears  that  tliis  writer  cannot 
render  n>^iJ3  in  the  hill,  without  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  the  original,  after  the  plan  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  by  inter- 
polating a  rr  he,  emphatic,  and  so  he  translates  it  in  THE  hill." 
May  I  not  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  B.  and  say,  "  if  this  is  not  trifling 
I  know  not  what  is."  Mr.  B.  must  know  that  there  is  not  a  page  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which,  if  rendered  into  English,  will  not  furnish 
proof  that  the  definite  article  '  the  '  must  be  used  in  the  translation, 
where  there  is  no  H  prefixed  to  the  corresponding  word  in  the  original. 
Moreover,  when  there  is  a  prefixed  ^,  D  or  ?>  the  letter  H  as  an  article 
is  regularly  omitted,  and  the  onnssion  (according  to  the  Masora)  com- 
pensated by  a  dagesh forte  in  the  letter  following  the  prefix:  so  much 
for  Mr.  B.'s  critical  skill  in  pointed  Hebrew.  Thus  we  must  take 
this  Gentleman's  declarations  for  proofs,  and  "  we  shall  soon  perceive 
that  the  translation  is  wrong  !  "  This  is  Mr.  B.'s  proof  of  the  error 
of  the  English  translation  and  of  their  humble  copier.  "  That  the 
word  ni^in3l2  Giheah  I.  Sam.  vii.  1.  which  should  have  been  translated 
in  Gibeah,  but  which  is  rendered  in  the  hill,  has  been  translated 
wrong,  will  apjiear  evident  from  what  follows.  It  is  said.  And  the  men 
of  the  hill ;  but  the  question  would  then  be,  what  hill  was  this  where 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought  ?  We  should  be  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  know ;  it  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  best  conclusion  would 
be  by  a  perhaps-'— guess-work ;  when  the  very  word  is  plain  and  ex- 
press. By  turning  to  the  H.  Sam.  vi.  3.  4.  we  find  it  is  said,  the 
house  of  Abinadah  ivhich  was  at  H^^Jli  Gibeah,  not,  the  house  of 
Abinadab  which  was  in  the  hill.  Therefore  the  very  same  word,  I. 
Sam.  vii.  1.  ni^HJ^  in  Gibeah,  has  been  improperly  translated  in  the. 
hill."  He  then  politely  proceeds  to  inform  your  readers  that  I  have 
presumed  to  copy  from  the  translation  only,  and  after  a  little  vapor- 
ing upon  my  literary  theft,  very  consistently  calls  my  copied  trans- 
lation a  fortuitotis  shoot  of  my  own  imagination  ! ! — -It  needs  little 
skill  to  show  that  Mr.  B.'s  conclusion  is  illogical,  since  his  premises 
will  serve  equally  well  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  direct  contrary 
to  the  one  he  makes  :  thus — The  word  Gibeah  is  taken  as  the  name  of 
a  city  in  H.  Sara.  vi.  3.  But  in  I.  Sam.  vii.  1.  it  is  translated  in  the 
hill ;  ergo,  in  H.  Sam.  vi.  3.  it  should  be  translated  m  the  hill.  And 
so  have  the  LXX  rendered  both  the  passages:  Mr.  B.  cannot  compli- 
ment them,  with  having  taken  the  English  Version  as  their  authority, 
nor  accuse  them,  as  he  does  me,  of  beir.g  ignorant  of  Hebrews  slg 
OiKoy  'A[Mva.^a,l3  rov  sv  ruJ  /Souvcy"  L  Sam.  vii.  1. — Ka;  rj^av  avr^v 
£0  o"y.o'j  'A[jAvaSa.j3  rov  av  tcv  jSouvui-  H.  Sam.  vi.  3.  In  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  n^^iQ  in  the  passages  above  is  render- 
ed "  in  ipso  colle  ;  "  and  what  is  more,  the  very  passage  in  dispute, 
I.  Sam.  xxii.  0.  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  Ka;  'Ea.ouX  exaSi^ro  sv 
T'M  ^ouyiv,  '/..  7.  A.  so  it  is  in  the  Geneva  French  in  all  the  passages, 
'' au  coteau."      These  are  authorities  Svhich   I  did  not  consult  when 
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(in  No.  X.  Class.  Journ.)  I  gave  the  translation  of  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  and 
they  are  respectable  :  I  am  happy  to  tind  myself  in  such  good  com- 
pany ;  that  I  have  the  honor  to  stand  not  only  with  De  Rossi,  Kenni- 
cott,  and  the  Enalish  Translators;  but  also  with  Junius  and  Treniel- 
!ius,  the  Geneva  Doctors,  and  the  seventy  Interpreters.  Is  Mr.  B.  ever 
found  in  such  company  ? — These,  however,  Avere  only  men  and  nii^fht 
err ;  but  tliere  is  a  circumstance  which  decides  the  question,  and  if 
Mr.  B.  had  not  been  as  little  acquainted  with  Scripture  Geography 
as  he  appears  to  be  with  Hebrew  Criticism,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  English  translators  have  erred  in  taking  Gibea/i  »s  a  j>roper 
name,  in  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.  For  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  was  not  at  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin,  but  at  Baalah,  or  Kirjath-jearim  which  belonged  to 
Judah.  "  And  David  went  uj),  and  all  Israel  to  Baalali,  that  is  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  which  belonged  to  Judah,  to  bring  up  thence  the 
Ark  of  God,  &c. — And  they  carried  the  Ark  of  God  in  a  new  cart 
out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  :"  I.  Chron.  xiii.  6.  J.  Mr.  B.  does  not 
give  himself  time  even  to  guess  at  what  he  does  not  know.  He  has 
lost  himself  in  the  dust  which  he  throws  in  the  air,  and  cannot  be 
helped  by  the  English  version,  on  which  he  so  politely  compliments 
me,  until  lie  can  prove  that  Kirjath  Jearim  and  Gibeah  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  same  place,  and  that  Saul's  royal  city  of  Gibeah 
in  Benjamin  was  situated  in  the  country  of  Judah;  besides  I  would 
recommend  to  his  notice  the  words  of  David  in  I.  Chron.  xiii.  3.  "  And 
let  us  bring  again  the  Ark  of  our  God  to  us  ;  for  we  enquired  not  at 
it  in  the  days  of  Saui." 

Mr.  B.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  notions  I  entertain  respecting  the 
unity  of  God  :  the  Classical  Journal  is  not  the  field  for  polemical 
divinity ;  and  if  it  were,  Mr.  B.  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  would  contend.  Mr.  B.  may  think  that  he  has  "  shown  iu 
the  Ophion  and  in  the  former  volumes  of  this  Journal,"  that  Elohini 
is  a  noun  singular ;  he  cannot  but  know  that  his  antagonists  consider 
his  proofs  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  "  declarations  ;  "  see  No.  IX. 
p.  129  to  135.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  word  is  joined  with 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the  plural  number,  scholars  will 
naturally  re<]uire  some  higher  authority  than  Mr.  B.'s  ipse  dixit,  before 
they  admit  his  opinion  to  be  just;  and  however  the  word  may  some- 
times be  used  as  singular,  even  when  applied  to  the  heathen  idols,  such 
a  passage  as  Psa.  Ixxxii.  6.  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  plural  significa- 
tion, if  the  instances  already  adduced  needed  any  further  accession  of 
strength-—"  I  said,  ye  are  gods" — UDH  DNl7i^  ""hlDi"?  amarti  Elohim 
atem,  'Eyo)  EiVa,  Ssol  ia-rs.  Septuagint.  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
which  I  feel  to  present  a  few  of  the  authorities  to  Mr.  B.  by  which 
the  English  translation  of  I  Sam.  iv.  7-  S.  is  supported.  The  Vulgate 
reads,  Dms,  in  v.  7.  and  in  v.  8.  "Vce  nobis:  Qiiis  nos  salvabit  de 
manu  DEO  RUM  sublimium  istorum  .?  HI  sunt  DII  qui  percUsserunt, 
SfC."  The  Septuagint  has  in  v.  7-  ovroi  ol  Ssn),  and  in  v.  8.  oJa;  ^'/>c7v, 
r<V  E^sXs'itai  ■)j/xaj  zk  '/si^og  rdov  ©EilN  Ttov  crrsfgaJv  Tourcjv;  oJ-ro* 
0!  Qsoj  0(  Tta.rd^a.vtcg  k.  t.  A.  In  the  Latin  Bible  of  Tremel.  and  Ju- 
nius in  v.  7.  Deus,  and  in  the  8th,  ^  manu  istorum  DEORUM  mag- 
nificentissimoruml     Hi   sunt  ILLI  Dii  qui  percusscrunt,  Sfc.    The 
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classical  Castellio  renders  V.  8,  thus  :  A  qno  enint  se  contra  illorum 
tarn  exceUentium  Deorum  vim  defenstim  iri?  Illos  enim  esse  DEOS 
qui  tot  cladibus  JEgyptios  in  desertis  affecissent.  The  Geneva  French, 
Malheur  a  nous  !  Qui  nous  ddivrera  de  la  main  de  ces  Dieux  puis- 
sans?  Ce  sont  ces  Dieux  la  qui  out  frappe.  les  Egyptiens  au  desert, 
ifc.     Will  these  have  no  weight  with  njy  opponent  ? 

Mr.  E.  says,  "I  do  not  mean  to  offend  this  Gentleman,  but  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  sliowiiior  that  he  is  not  critically  learned  in 
Hebrew.  He  tells  us  that  121  dabar  means  indifferently  either  a  word 
or  a  thing;  this  is  not  the  case  :  the  radical  form  of  121  dabar  is  used 
to  convey  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  it  has  near  30U  different  modes 
for  variation  in  expression,  which  can  neither  be  understood,  nor 
applied,  without  attending  to  the  ancient  custom,  when  the  Hebrew 
was  a  living  language,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  he  can  lay 
any  claim  to  Hebrew  criticism." — I  can  assure  Mr.  B.  that  he  is  in  no 
danger  of  offending  nie  ;  but  I  suppose  he  knows,  that  "  if  a  fool  be 
brayed  in  a  mortar  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him  ;"  he  might 
therefore  have  spared  the  great  pains  he  has  taken  to  remind  me  of 
my  ignorance.  "  The  learned  reader  will  excuse  him  for  writing  dbr 
without  vowels,"  and  liis  ignorant  antagonist  will  permit  him  to 
insert  a  vowel  between  rf and  b,  and  another  between  b  and  r,  that  is, 
he  shall  chuse  two  of  the  Masoretic  vowel  points  at  a  time,  and  if  he 
can  make  dbr  assume  300  different  forms,  by  the  help  of  two  vowels 
at  a  time  out  of  thirteen,  his  antagonist  v,  ill  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
as  ignorant  of  Mathematics  as  Mr.  B.  would  have  him  to  be  thought 
of  Hebrew.  If  Mr.  B.  means  that  the  signification  of  a  word  admits 
of  such  a  number  of  variations  from  its  situation  and  connexion  ;  such 
signification  can  be  discovered  without  the  masoretic  points.  If  he 
means  that  such  a  variety  of  significations  can  be  made  by  the  position 
of  the  vowels,  every  mathematician  knows  that  121  will  not  admit  of 
any  such  number  of  changes  as  he  atlirms  by  the  choice  of  two  vow- 
els at  a  time  out  of  thirteen.—  But  the  merits  of  the  question  do  not 
rest  upon  the  signification  of  121,  but  upon  2  prefixed,  il7hi1  is  not 
at  all  affected  in  its  sigiiification  :  it  is  still  a  pronominal  adjective, 
and  it  is  the  Caph  prefixed  to  0*121  which  means  '  after'  or  '  accord- 
ing to ;'  so  that  if  Mr.  B.  wants  an  answer  to  his  question,  "What 
does  he  think  of  U^h  W^rs  (1^i^2  ca-aleh  t'a'asu  la-youm  1"  I  reply 
that  nothing  but  heedlessness,  or  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  could  induce 
him  to  ask  such  a  question.  Might  [  not  with  some  propriety  ask  Mr. 
B.  how  he  can  pi=etend  to  be  a  critic  in  Hebrew,  while  his  knowledge 
does  not  reach  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  difference  in 
signification  between  a  prefixed   2  and  an  emphatic  n  ? 

Mr,  B.  has  taken  the  best  method  he  could  have  used,  to  induce 
me  to  bear  with  patience  the  contempt  he  has  so  lavishly  poured  up- 
on me  :  it  is  an  honor  to  which  I  could  scarcely  have  aspired,  to  be 
classed  with  the  English  Translators,  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  and 
it  is  perhaps  an  honor  to  which  I  have  no  just  claim,  I  certainly 
consider  myself  much  inferior  to  them  ;  but  if  my  knowledge  of  He- 
brew extended  no  farther  than  Mr.  B.'s  does,  I  would  not  have  had 
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the  temerity  to  trouble  tlie  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  with  my 
observations.     A  few  more  remarks  on  Mr.  B.'s  paper  shall  suffice. 

In  p.  228.  No.  XIV.  he  says  that  in  quotin<i  Deut.  vi.  it.  I  have, 
iike  the  translators,  made  no  distinction  between  D^'^74•?  and  %1^i<i. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  I  have  made  the  same  distinction  which  every 
Hebrew  scholar  makes  ;  I  consider  the  one  to  be  in  the  form  ab- 
solute, the  other  to  be  in  regitnen.  But  then  I  have  omitted  Q  which 
should  have  been  prefixed  to  Nit'K.  This  I  did  throuah  inattention, 
not  "  because  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,"  as  Mr.  B.  asserts. 
The  inem  does  not  materially  alter  the  sense,  which  is  sufficiently 
clear  in  the  English  translation  ;  in  the  orij^inal  there  is  manifestly 
an  ellipsis  of  a  word,  "  ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods  [cliGseii] 
from  the  gods  of  the  people."  In  the  Septuagiut  the  mem  is  i-endered 
AITO — diro  7'SJv  Qaujv  rcijv  s'jvujv  tujv. — The  two  passages,  quoted  by  Mr. 
B.  as  authority  for  his  translation,  are  not  to  the  point ;  DDD  tDi^i'^n 
has  an  application  very  different  in  Num.  xvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  18.  and 
Deut.  vi.  14.  the  m^m  does  not  signify  '  titito'  in  any  of  them  :  in  Num. 
xvi.  Q.  in  the  Septuagint,  it  is  rendered  sir),  wliich  is  construed  with 
ui^iv;  but  when  f'ri  signifies  ad  it  is  generally  construed  with  a  genitive, 
when  it  is  construed  with  a  dative,  it  signifies  in,  propter,  coram.  The 
words  used  in  the  Ei«glish  translation,  "Seemetli  it  a  small  thing  unto 
you,"  mean,  "  Is  it  little  in  your  estimation?"  so  also  in  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
18.  let  Mr.  B.  apply  this  to  Deut.  vi.  14.  But  if  a  prefixed  mem  might 
be  interpreted  by  any  preposition  which  strikes  Mr.  B.'s  luxuriant 
fancy,  how  would  this  affect  the  number  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
prefixed?  Does  it  change  the  plural  DD  to  n^M  the  singular?  I  do 
not  consider  £/oAtm  to  be  plural  on  account  of  any  prefix  which  it 
takes,  but  because  it  is  in  agreement  with  D''inj^  a  plural  ailjective. 
But  Mr.  B.  writes  as  if  he  did  not  attend  to  the  use  of  words,  when  his 
darling  notions  are  in  question,'  and  hence  he  says,  p.  229.  "  There 
is  also  another  error  this  writer  has  fallen  into,  by  not  attending  to 
the  plain  rules  of  the  language  in  translating  "•IHi^  afi^^^-  This  word 
has  a  great  variety  of  applications.  In  its  simple  radical  form,  it 
means  after!  behind,  following,  afterioard,  hereafter,  3)'c.  Sfc."  He 
then  proceeds  to  tell  your  readers  of  indigested  malter  put  forth  by 
gentlemen,  rendered  still  more  absurd  by  an  uncertain  random  method 
of  translating,  and  then  comes  to  his  proof  of  my  error  in  not  trans- 
lating achary,  after  that,  and  his  instances  are  Gen.  xiii.  14. 
AFTER  THAT  Lot  separated.  Levit.  xiii.  5.).  aftfr  that  it  is 
washed.  Lev,  xxv.  4S.  afteii  that  he  is  sold.  Num.  xxx.  15. 
AFTER  THAT  he  hath  heard  !  "  Ri.siim  ttneaiis,  amici  ?  "  Now  before 
Mr.  B.  can  apply  these  instances  f  "  borroived  from  the  English  Ver- 
sion") to  the  text  under  consideration,  he  should  offer  something  which 
may  enable  the  English  grammarians  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of 
"that"  in  the  passages  he  quotes.  If  he  can  make  it  clearly  appear 
thai  it  IS  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  not  a  conjunctive  word,  the 
passages  be  quotes  will  read  in  this  very  edifying  manner  ;  THAT  Lot, 
that  it,  that  he,  and  tiien,  without  controversy,  Deut.  vi.  14,  may 
be  read,  "Ye  shall  not  go  after  that  strange  God,  <ir."     If  that 
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be  taken  as  a  pronoun  in  the  present  case,  it  must  refer  to  a  substan- 
tive understood,  and  signify  "  after  thi'  time  that ;"  and  of  conse- 
quence cannot  apply  in  the  case  to  which  the  learned  Hebraist  would 
accommodate  it.  Mr.  B.  is  very  diffuse  upon  the  Calf  made  b\  Aaron, 
and  talks  in  his  usual  style  of  the  English  translation  of  "JTl^i^  Tt)'^ 
whence  he  says  I  have  copied  it.  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  said  one 
word  respecting  the  passage — he  is  therefore  defending  a  post  which 
I  have  not  attacked,  whiie  he  entirely  overlooks  the  force  of  Jereni. 
xiii.  10.  "■  After  other  gods  to  serve  them  ;"  or,  according  to  Mf.  B/s 
improved  version,  "  After  that  other  God  to  serve  them."  I  could 
be  severe  upon  ]\Ir.  B.'s  Calves,  but  I  will  spare  him,  lest  he  should 
think  that  1  contend  for  victory  rather  than  truth. 

Another  instance  of  candor  occurs   in  Mr.  B.'s  paper  :   p.  234,  he 
sa\s,   "  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what  this  writer 
has  said   on   1.  Sam.  xxviii.  13.  where  he  tells  us  again  that  D^"^T'^i  is 
construed   with  the  participle    plural  uhv  ^JT'i^"!  DTT/i*  Deos  vidi 
ascendentes,  I  have  seen  gods  ascending,  as  it  stands  in  the  translations. 
But  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English  Translation,  are  no  authority 
for  such  rendering,  &c."     He  then  speaks  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi 
in  his  usual  manner  ;  he  says  that  with  them  I  will  always  be  stumbling 
over  difficulties  if  1  consider  D''  to  form  the  plural,  that  "  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  who  wrote  when  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  who 
were  the  great  grammarians,  the  Johnsons    of  that  day,  were  decided 
as  to  this  matter,  and  always  in  strict  conformity  with  ancient  custom, 
understood  that  DTl^i^  was  a  noun  singular,  &c.     But  Onkelos  must, 
according  to  Islr.  H.  be  altogether  ignorant  of  this  word,  for  he  says 
he  does  not  take  Jonathan  as  authority." — The  learned  will  determine 
Avhether  DTl'^i^  when  joined  with  D  vj/  is  not  properly  rendered  in  the 
plural,  and  whether  the   translators  of  the  Bible  into  the  old  Italic, 
Jerome,  the  corrector  of  that  anciefit  version,  and  the  English  trans- 
lators, were  not  better  judges  than  Mr.  B.     The  labors  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi  will  always  be  highly   prized   by    scholars,  while  those 
of  Mr.  B.  can  only  be  saved  from  oblivion  by  having  obtained  a  place 
in  the  Classical  Journal ;   a   Gentleman   who  tells  us  that  "Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  wrote  w  hile  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language  !"     For 
tvhat  purpose  then  did  they  write  7     Did  they  live  before  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  ?     How   correct  nmst    his  information    be,  who  informs 
his  readers  that  '*  Mr.H.  considers  Onkelos  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
true  meaning  of  Elohim,  for  he  says  he  does  not  take  Jonathan 
as  authority  !"     Mr.  B.'s  warmth  renders  him  unjust ;   I  have  not   said 
that   "  Jonathan  and  Kimchi  are  no  authority  ;"  but  only  that  I  do 
not  take  them   as  authority  in  a  particular  case,  and  I  have  given 
my  reason,  which  is,  that  they  do  not  translate  the  word  in  question, 
but  give  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  woman  of  En- 
dor  ;  and  indeed  if  Mr.  B.  would  give  himself  time  to  think,  he  might 
easily  perceive  that  the  one  cannot  be  taken    as  authority   without 
rejecting  the  other,  for  Kimchi  expounds  D\l7M  by   71^  Uli^  adam 
gadol,  '  a  great  man,'  and  Jonathan  by  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord.'     Will 
M^.  B.  contend  for  the  correctness  of  both  these  expositions,  given 
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by  the  Johnsons  of  the  agel  Will  he  show  your  readers  how  they 
can  be  taken  as  authority  in  the  question '? — 1  contend  that  Elohiin 
must  be  construed  as  a  plural  noun  in  this  passage  ;  and  the  LXX.  are 
on  my  side  as  well  as  "  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English  transla- 
tion." In  what  manner  soever  Saul's  address  is  expressed,  or  the  wo- 
man's reply  made,  my  position  is  not  at  all  aft'ected  by  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  idolatrous  woman  might  express  herself  in 
the  maimer  of  others  of  her  fraternity  and  say  "  the  Gods,"  meaning 
the  Genii,  the  Gods  of  the  Cabiri,  dec,  and  Saul  in  his  trepitlation 
might  reply  as  if  sfie  had  spoken  only  of  one  person,  and  the  wo- 
man might  carry  on  the  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  the  sense  in  which  the  King  had  understood  her. 

I  asked  in  No.  X.  p.  250.  what  authority  Mr,  B.  had  for  trans- 
lating V'^i^  in  Gen.  xxxv.  7.  before  him.  Mr.  B.  says,  "  This  is  a 
trifling  question,  but  it  is  another  proof  that  the  customary  use  of  He- 
brew words  has  not  been  studied  by  this  writer.  Otherwise  he  would 
have  known  that  when  one  person  makes  his  appearance  before,  or 
goes  to,  another  to  communicate  with  him,  it  is  understood  that  he 
speaks  to  him  face  to  face  D"'J3""7N  D''2S  <!v;c."  My  trifling  question 
leada  Mr.  B.  to  make  a  number  of  quotations,  not  at  all  to  the  point, 
for  instance,  I  Kings  xviii.  30.  "And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people, 
come  near  unto  me,  and  all  the  people  came  near  V'^h^  before  him." 
1  ask  Mr.  B.  how  he  has  happened  to  apply  his  crTlical  canon  so  imper- 
fectly in  this  verse  ]  Surely  if  v?^  signifies  unto  me,  in  the  first  clause, 
yh)^  must  signify  unto  him  in  the  latter.  Have  the  masoretic  points 
lost  tiieir  authority  with  him?  Must  I  be  ignorant  because  I  would, 
in  this  instance,  abide  by  Mr.  B.'s  critical  cimon  ? 

All  the  people  could  not  come  before  Elijah  ;  nor  did  he  require 
them  ;  they  were  to  draw  .near  to  him  that  they  might  witness  his  pre- 
parations for  sacrifice,  surround  the  altar,  and  know  that  Jehovah  was 
the  only  God ;  and  that  he  would  answer  by  fire  from  Heaven  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  many  of  the  people  were  behind  him  during 
the  time  that  he  called  upon  God.  None  of  the  other  passages  can 
be  applied  to  answer  Mr.  B.'s  purpose,  for  in  all  of  them,  except  Gen. 
xii.  1,5.  the  expression  is  not  7i^,  but  ''J^"'?^^,  and  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  prove,  that  7hi  signifies  'unto'  in  them  all:  nor  does  it 
mean  '  before,'  Gen.  xii.  15.  in  Mr.  B.'s  sense,  for  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  the  officers  of  Pharoah  praised  Sarai  in  his  hearing :  can 
Mr.  B.  tell  whether  these  officers  stood  before  Pharoah's  chair  or  be- 
hind it  ? 

But  Mr.  B.  says,  "  What  is  worse  than  all  this,  Mr.  H.  says,  '  sup- 
])osing  D\"T7j>}  to  come  from  yi^  fortitude,  virtus  ; '  surely  it  was  his 
business  to  have  informed  himself  before  he  turned  critic,  that  D\l'?i< 
does  not  come  from  TK  nor  from  any  root  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  or 
from  any  root  whatever  in  any  other  language."  This  is  very  positive 
language,  but  quite  in  Mr.  B.'s  style.  One  would  think  his  declara- 
tions were  axioms,  for  when  he  makes  them,  he  belabors  all  those 
who  differ  from  him  with  so  many  polite  allusions  to  their  ignorance, 
presumption,  &c.  that  we  must  consider  him  as  a  man  that  supposes 
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all  wisdom  locked  up  in  himself.  In  fine,  his  misfortune  is  to  raise  so 
much  dust,  that  when  he  attempts  any  thing  like  an  argument,  he 
generally  loses  sight  of  what  he  aimed  at,  and  instead  of  wounding 
his  adversary,  mangles  himself.  I  shall  only  observe  on  this  part  of 
my  paper,  which  in  Mr.  B.'s  estimation,  is  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
that  Cocceius  derives  it  hoiu  Twl^  Jitravit,  &-c.  and  that  even  ./o/iar- 
tho7i,  Aben  Ezrn,  Moses  Gcruridensis  ;ind  others,  "  The  Johnsons 
of  their  day,"  hive  touched  upon  the  derivation  of  the  Divine  Names, and 
consider  even  miT'  .md  H'^nii  to  be  derived  from  HNI.  How  my 
veiituring  such  a  suppesilion  as  that  Eloh'im  might  be  derived  from 
7''K  disqualifies  me  from  criticising  Mr.  B.'s  nolions,  remains  to  be 
shown.  1  shall  here  fake  my  leave  of  Mr.  B.  assuring  him  that  I 
will  never  again  treat  him  roughly  ;  it  would  indeed  be  inexcusable  in 
me,  considering  "  how  gently  he  has  used  me !  "  As  I  have  nearly 
exhausted  my  pap.er,  I  shall  only  add  a  few  words  to  another  of 
your  correspondents  who  signs  himself  M.,  in  Vvhich  1  hope  Mr.  B.  will 
perceive  that  1  know  as  well  how  to  acknowledge  an  error,  as  to  main- 
tain what  I  conceive  to  be  truth.  I  beg  that  M.  will  receive  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  convincing,  yet  unoftending  manner  in  which 
he  has  pointed  out  my  mistake  in  p.  6S.  No.  XI II.  of  the  Classical 
Journal,  in  which  I  had  said,  "  that  if  all  the  various  lections  in  the 
O.  Test,  collected  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.and  those  in  the  N.  Test. 
collected  by  Mill,  \Vetstein,  Griesbach,  &c.  remained  scattered  in  the 
various  codices  whence  they  gathered  them,  nothing  which  materially 
affects  either  our  faith  or  our  practice  would  have  remained  in  the 
textus  receptus,  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have  been  wanting, 
whichought  to  have  been  supplied."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  my 
error,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  my  intention  was  to  congratulate  the 
unlearned  Christian  on  the  possession  of  the  English  Version,  in  which 
I  believe  he  will  find  every  thing  necessary  for  his  direction,  both  in 
faith  and  practice.  I  had  however  perceived  my  error  before  M. 
pointed  it  out  to  n.e  ;  yet  whenever  I  mistake,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
corrected  by  a  hand  so  gentle  as  his.  Finally,  let  me  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  roughness  in  my  manner,  which  may  perhaps  make  me 
appear  to  entertain  personal  disrcsjject  to  those  with  \vl;om  I  contend  : 
if  any  of  my  expressi(»ns  should  appear  in  this  light  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke,  or  Sir  W.  Drunimond,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  an 
ill  habit,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  correct  in  any  future  correspon- 
dence I  may  have  with  you.  Mr.  B.'s  paper  has  done  much  towards 
efi'ecting  my  cure. 

W.  A.  HAILS. 

Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Sept.  15,  181S. 
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ON  THE  DIACRITICAL  POINTS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  No.  XV.  of  the  Classical  Journal  you  favored  me  with  the 
insertion  of  an  article,  proposing  for  consideration  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  an  edition  with  the  dia- 
critical Hebrew  points,  addressed  to  your  learned  correspondents\ 
On  a  review  of  my  paper  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  refer  your 
readers,  p.  114.  1  further  call  on  your  correspondents  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  proposition  altogether,  and  whether  such  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  would  not  be  importantly  calculated 
to  secure  the  reading  of  the  sacred  text  in  numberless  instances 
where  the  unpointed  text  is,  or  may  be,  subject  to  doubtful  and 
obscure  interpretation. 

My  argument  is.  Sir,  that  the  diacritical  points  severally  denomi- 
nated by  the  grammarians,  Dagesh,  and  llolem,  likewise  Kibbutz^ 
and  Ilirek  are  the  essential  points,  and  serve  many  useful  purposes 
in  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  text.  1  have  already  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  with  examples  of  their  use.  The  point  Dagesh, 
which  stands  in  the  body  of  certain  letters,  greatly  helps  in  the 
reading,  where  it  marks  the  conjugation  of  verbs  :  and  Hnlem  is 
frequently  the  substituted  point  for  an  absent  V uzcn,  as  Kibbutz  is 
for  Shurek,  and  Hirek  for  Jod.  I  have  noticed  tiiat  the  Hebrew 
text  would  suffer  no  innovation  by  the  adoption  of  the  points 
above  described,  as  they  are  already  extant  in  all  the  pointed  edi- 
tions ;  so  that  nothing  of  change  or  novelty  could  be  introduced. 
It  should  be  considered,  that  such  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
here  proposed,  is  not  M'ithout  precedent  in  other  ancient  and 
oriental  languages  :  and  that,  although  there  are  editions  of  the 
Sacred  Books  in  Arabic  and  Syi iac,  with  the  intire  punctuation, 
which  obtains  in  those  languages  respectively  ;  and  also  editions 
without  the  points  ;  yet  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  in  rela- 
tion to  my  proposition,  that  there  are  also  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  Diacritical  points  only,  in  those  languages ;  and 
why  not  the  same  in  Hebrew?  With  respect  to  those  Syriac 
co|)ies  of  Scripture,  which  I  have  seen  and  examined,  1  can 
safely  say,  that  the  most  of  them  but  partially  adopt  the  points  ; 
others  altogether  omit  them  ;  and  some  observe  only  the  diacritical 
sort :  the  printed  copies  are  not  uniform,  and  in  all  things  the 
same  respecting  the  points.  In  regard  to  the  Arabic,  I  shall  only 
instance  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament  printed  some 
time  ago   at  the  munificent  charge  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge,  of  which  there  was  a  large  impression  for 
the  use  of  the  Oriental  Christians  in  the  Turkish  dominions  ;  this 
edition  was  printed  with  the  diacritical  points,  and  those  only. 

In  the  year  1750,  a  very  elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  quarto,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Forster,  without  the  points.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  that  Uni- 
versity would  accommodate  the  Christian  public  with  a  similar 
elegant  edition,  but,  (if  recommended  by  the  learned  in  Hebrew,) 
with  the  diacritical  points  :  such  an  edition  would,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  be  very  acceptable,  and  importantly  advantageous,  to 
sacred  literature.  With  respect  to  the  text  of  this  new  edition,  I 
would  advise  that  to  be  done  which  has  been  already  done ;  and 
that  rule  followed  which  has  been  followed  in  the  printing  of 
former  editions,  and  which  has  been  the  practice  in  printing  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  namely,  such  partial 
revision  as  the  most  esteemed  editions  authorise,  and  which  stands 
confirmed  by  the  best  approved  MSS. 

It  is  a  case  beyond  dispute,  that  the  first  printed  Hebrew  Bibles 
were  not  the  most  correct,  or  else  they  would  »have  been  uniformly 
copied,  without  alteration,  and  edition  would  have  succeeded 
edition,  always  giving  the  same  text.  But  the  text  of  the  first, 
Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Socino  1488,  compared  with  the  text  of 
Vander-Hooght,  produces  12,000  various  readings,  as  reported  by 
the  collator.  Therefore  we  hope  the  conclusion  true,  that  every 
successive  edition  has  as  much  as  possible  improved  upon  the 
former  ;  and  through  the  united  labors  of  so  many  learned  printers 
and  editors,  Jews  and  Christians,  the  text  has  been  thus  far  cor- 
rectly printed.  Although  it  is  not  yet  minutely  perfect,  if  the 
various  readings  be  admitted,  yet,  as  I  shall  now  explain,  many 
thousands  of  those  called  various  readings  consist  in  nothing  more 
than  in  a  well  known  rule  of  writing  and  reading  among  the  ancient 
scribes. 

The  critic,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  collations  of  the  He- 
brew text,  well  knows,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  various 
readings  consists  in  the  full  and  abbreviated  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  that  the  words,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  variations 
are  found  in  different  MSS.  and  printed  copies,  are  those  which 
omit  or  insert  a  1  Vaw  or  "•  Jod  letter.  Thus  the  word  /ilJ^D, 
which  is  the  same  in  sound  and  sense  as  J^i^^iKD,  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  scribes,  liDH  i.  e.  deficient  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vazc ;  but  the  same  word  written  full  and  complete 
/li")ii<iD,  is  called  J^Vd,  i.  e.  full.  Thus,  although  the  same  words 
are  differently  written,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  perfect  and  abbreviated 
form,  yet  they  are  both  pronounced  and  interpreted  the  same,  ineo- 
roth,  lights,  or  luminaries,  from  "lii^D.  In  the  same  manner  the 
name  of  David  is  variously  written,  TH,  and  T)l,  with;,  and  with- 
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out  the  *  Jod  letter,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  same  name  David, 
and  so  pronounced.  Many  thousands  ot  the  various  readings  in 
Dr.  Kennicott's  Bible  are  on  the  same  principle  ;  which,  if  duly 
considered,  and  properly  luiderstood,  would  much  relieve  the  mind 
of  sincere  Christians,  and  enable  diem  on  the  most  solid  ground 
to  throw  away  their  doubts  as  to  the  general  integrity  and  pure 
conservation  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Having  thus  far  illustrated  the  contents  of  my  former  paper,  I 
proceed  to  explain,  that  as  the  ancient  authors  and  their  scribes  or 
transcribers  have  done  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  abbre- 
viating words  according  to  rule  and  method,  and  for  the  greater 
facility  in  writing  ;  so  the  Hebrews  have  done,  and  perhaps  long 
before  them.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  whereas  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  and  printed  books  abound  with  con- 
tractions of  whole  words,  as  well  as  for  parts  of  words,  and 
single  letters ;  the  Hebrew  scribes  have  confined  their  system  of 
close  writing  to  single  letters  only,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
absent  letters  were  supplied  by  a  dash  or  point,  as  in  Latin  getes  is 
written  for  gentes ;  abudantia,  for  abundantia  ;  domu,  for  domum  ; 
monte,  for  montem.  Sic.  Now  as  1  have  before  observed,  the 
Hebrew  point  dagesh  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  virgnla 
in  Latin  ;  and  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  that  1  have  seen,  the  dagesh 
is  a  line  or  virgula  over  the  line,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
as  now  seen  in  the  printed  books. 

1  subjoin  a  list  of  words  occurring  in  the  full  and  abbreviated 
form,  for  the  sake  of  elucidation,  to  show  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  diacritical  points  according  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested above. 

il2N[  Patres  rT/.3"TK  Comparabo 

i^^2^<  idem  W'd^^  Muti 

□iT'JlilJ^  Patres  eoruni  W'^bi^  Manipuli 

DiTnini^  Idem  Tfbi^  Deus 

D>ili^  Domini  ^^^  I^eus 

WTH^  Idem  n'Phi  Quercus 

D":"7K  Bases  ^^^  Isti,  hi. 

D.TJi^^  Domini  eorum  Wih^  Millia 

Dn^JilJ^  Idem  Q'^'?^^  r>«o  millia 

D^^J^^*  Bases  eorum  U'ib'i^  Boves                  « 

m\i  Adam.  Homo  D^S)Vi>i  Duces 

Ult^  Rufus  masc.  J1DK1  In  veritate 

U'i'A  Sardonix  nDi^2  In  cubito 

nOli*  Terra,  humuti  ni")^2:il  In  fortitudinibus 

^l^'^^^  Rufa  fan.  JTlin:)2  In  fortitudinibus 
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JT)^i:il  In  fortitudine  CD"!  In,  juxta  dies 

il7"lQ  In  semine  sui  XT'^^'I  \n  maribus 

Ti^lD  In  brachio  sui  HQ^l  Discendo  me 

D"'*T)n2  Juvenes  np^l  Cum  discipulis  meio 
□mH2  In  speluncis 

The  words  in  this  list  are  taken  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to 
their  number  many  might  be  added,  but  it  is  presumed  they  are 
sufficient  to  explain,  and  to  convince  the  discerning  Hebrean  of, 
the  utility  of  what  is  proposed  for  consideration. 

January,  1814. 

T.  Y. 


3insmptton 

On  a  Tablet  to  tlie  Memory  of  Dr.   J.  Jowett, 
of  Cambridge. 

1  HE  annexed  Inscription  was  designed  for  a  private  Tablet,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  aifection  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law. 

M-S- 

JOSEPHI  •  JOWETT  •  LL*  D- 

AVLAE  •  TRINITENSIS  •  OLIM  •  SOCII 

JVRIS  •  CIVILIS  •  IN  •  ACADEiMIA  •  CANTABRlGIENSi 

PROFESSORIS  •  REGII 

IN • EO  •  INERANT 

INGENII  •  ACVMEN  •  LITERAE  •  DILIGENTIA 

VITAE  •  MODESTIA  •  COMITAS  •  MORVM 

ANIMI  •  CONSTANTIA 

ET 

INCORRVPTA  •  PROBITAS 

PVBLICVM  •  SVVM  •  MVNVS 

PER-  XXXI-  ANNOS 

OMNIVM  •  PRAETER  -  SVI  -  PLAVSV 

EXPLEVIT 

NIHIL  •  AVT  -  HONORIS  •  AVT  •  EMOLVMENTI 

SIBI-PETEBAT 
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MERENDO  •  EA  •  QVAM  •  FERENDO  •  INSIGNIOR 

IIIS  •  DOTIBVS  •  VIRTVTIBVSQVE  •  OR  NATO 

ACCESSIT 

CETERARVM  •  DECVS  •  ET  •  FVNDAMENTVM 

PI  ETAS 

FIDEI-  EVANGELICAE 

QVALEMECCLESIA  •  ANGLICANA  •  SEMPER  •  EXHIBVERIT 

PROPVGNATOR  •  FVIT-  ACERRLMVS 

LVCVLENTVS • INTERPRES 

IN  •  LITERARVM  •  STVDIIS 

VEL  •  EXCOLENDiS  •  VEL  •  COMMENDANDIS 

PERSPEXIT-  ET-  DOC V IT 

QVANTVM  •  RELIGIONI 

OPTIME  •  FAMVLARl  •  ET  •  POSSIT  •  ET  •  DEBEAT 

ACCVRATA  •  ET  LIBERALIS  •  ET  •  SANA  •  ERVDITIO 

PRO  •  NOMINE  •  CHUISTIANO 

VT  •  IN  •  VNIVERSVM  •  ORBEM  •  PROPAGARETVR 

STRENVE  ■  AC  •  FIDELITER  •  LABOIIANTEM 

REPENTINA-MORS 

SIBI  •  NEC  •  IMMATVRA  •  NEC  •  INFELIX 

CORRIPVIT 

CVI- SCILICET 

TO  •  ZHN  •  XPISTOS  '  KAI  •  TO  •  AnO0ANEIN  •  KEPA02 

ECCLESIAE  •  ACADEMIAE-  AMICIS 

DESIDERIVM  •  SVI  •  RELIQVIT 

ACERBISSIMVM 

OBIIT  •  lU  •  NOV  •  MDCCCXIII. 

ANNVM- AGENS-LXIII. 

VALE 

VIR  •  INTEGERRIME  •  ET  •  CARISSIME 

CVIVS-  COLLOQVIO-  CONSILIO-  BENEVOLENTIA 

BREVI  •  NOBIS  •  FRVI  •  LICVIT 

n  A  •  TVA  •  IN  •  TERRIS  •  VESTIGIA  •  PREMAMVS 

VT-AETERNAM 

IN  •  COELIS  •  FELICITATEM 

TECVM  •  IN-CHRISTO 

ASSEQVAMVR 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

A  ERMIT  nie,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  announre  a 
literary  undertaking  now  in  the  contemplation  of  some  ingenious  friends, 
who  have  honored  me  by  desiring  my  assistance,  and  have  authorised 
me  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen,  whose  residence  neisr  our 
great  public  libraries  may  facilitate  access  to  the  treasures  therein  de- 
posited, or  whose  own  private  collections  may  iurnish  suitable  mate- 
rials for  the  intended  work.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  communica- 
tions should  be  gratuitous ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  profits  will  enable  the  Editors  to  make  ample  remuneration. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  annually,  or  perhaps  more  frequently,  a 
Volume  containing  Ejctractn  and  Notices  of  valua!)le  Maimscripts,  in 
all  languages,  and  on  every  subject — so  far  on  the  plan  of  that  excellent 
work,  the  French  "  Extrails  et  Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothe- 
que  du  Roi" — that  the  sources  are  to  be  original ;  but  differing  in  this 
respect  (which  must  be  deemed  an  improvement)  that,  whilst  the  French 
work  is  restricted  to  the  Manuscripts  of  one  Library,'  our  Miscellany 
is  to  contain  Anecdotes  and  Notices  of  rare  and  curious  Manuscripts, 
preserved  in  the  private  as  well  as  in  public  collections,  and  occasion- 
ally to  be  illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  other 
engravings. 

Of  the  French  *<  Extraits  ct  Notices'  above  mentioned,  ten  or  eleven 
Volumes  have  already  issued  from  the  press  in  Paris,  some  of  those 
containing  from  six  to  seven  hundred  pages  ;  but  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  our  intended  work  must  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration. 
It  is  proposed,  however,  to  comprehend  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
interesting  articles  that  Manuscript  compositions  hitherto  unpublished 
can  afford — Journals  of  Travels — old  Romances,  in  prose  and  verse — 
Biographical  Memoirs  —  original  Letters  and  Anecdotes,  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English — Accounts  of  Embassies  to  and 
from  Foreign  Courts— extraordinary  State  Papers,  and  other  historical 
documents,  with  extracts  from  topographical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
Essays,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  world. 

The  different  gentlemen,  desirous  of  promoting  this  work,  have  already 
collected  a  considerable  body  of  materitils,  and  an  eminent  bookseller 
has  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  the  print- 
ing and  publishing.  But  further  assistance  is  still  necessary,  and  an 
editor  to  select  and  conduct  through  the  press  such  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  as  each  volume  must  comprehend  ;  for  of  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  some  shrink  from  the  trouble  attendiig  so  great 
a  task  (whatever  profits  might  be  the  result),  and  others  are  precluded 
from  undertaking  it,  by  the  remoteness  of  their  dwel:ing-pli.ces  from 
London  and  from  the  Universities.  By  expressing  their  sentiments 
through  the  channel  of  your  Journal,  those,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
co-operate  in  the  intended  Miscellany,  or  to  encourage  it,  will  confer 
a  favor  on  F.  L. 

10th  April,  1804. 

'  We  have  just  learned,  that  in  the  three  or  four  last  volumes  of  this  work 
the  French  Editors  have  extended  their  researches  to  private  collections. 
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Et  discere  et  docere, 

Any  information,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  respecting 
the  following  curion?  work,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  a  constant 
reader  of  your  useful  publication.  I  transcribe  the  title  :  "  Nestoris 
Novaiiensis  vocabula  suis  locis  secundum  Alphabet!  ordinem  collocata 
puscipe,  lector  suavissime,  ab  orani  penilus  confusione  aliena  ;  adeo  ut 
uno  intuitu  jam  melius  quee  voles  invenire  possis,  quam  priore  toto 
volumine  revoluto.  Cum  gratia  et  Privilegio."  Immediately  beneath 
these  words  is  a  full  lengtli  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  cross  in  his  left 
hand,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  rests  upon  a  lamb.  Round  the 
cross  is  twisted  a  girth  or  label,  bearing  the  words,  Ecce  agnus  Dei. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  title  is  the  following  address  to  the  reader ;  to 
>vhich  is  appended  a  sort  of  epigram,  out  of  compliment  to  the  editor. 
I  shall  transcribe  both  of  these  in  order. 

"  Ad  lectorem, 

Habes,  peritissime  lector,  Nestorem  tuum  antiquum,  decrepitum, 
nioribundum,  jam  jamque  ad  interitum  properantem,  operA,  industriS. 
et  exactiore  diligentia  Johannis  Tactimi  juvenem  nunc,  florentique 
?etate  conspicuum,  et  a  mortis  falce  vinculisque  liberum  et  exsortem  : 
habes  formosissimam  et  speciosissimam  imagiiiem  renovati  et  reformati 
hujus  operis,  omnique  labe  peniti^s  cxj)urgatani,  et  decenti  nitore  ful- 
gentem.  Errores  enim  eliminavimus  omnes ;  coufusionem  praetere^, 
quae  plurima  inerat,  ab  auctore  hoc  utili  et  necessario  exclusimus.  Quo 
nostro  labore,  quibus  nostris  accuratissimis  vigiliis  exactis  et  continuis 
lucubrationibus,  diligent!  et  assiduo  studio,  impulsu  pariter  et  impens^ 
ejusdem  Tacuini,  ordinatissimas  jam  dictiones  onmes  et  suis  locis  accu- 
ratissime  collocatas  invenies  ;  quod  alio  in  opere  non  dabatur,  nee  nisi 
multo  labore  et  inextricabili  inquisitione  fieri  poterat :  adeo  ut  existi- 
raare  possis  jam  te  ex  inextricabilis  labyrinllii  tortuosis  et  sinuosis 
anfractibus,  ex  arct^  et  sentibus  plena  semit^  in  amplani,  rectam,  et 
spatiosam  viam  deductum  ;  ex  tenebris  etiam  et  portcntosis  cavernis  iu 
lucem  clarissimara,  amoenissimosque  campos  delatum.  Vale. 
Ad  eundem  lectorem. 
Qui  fucram  pleuis  olim  periiurus  ab  annis, 

Vivo  iterum  duno  nunc,  Tacuine,  tuo.  • 
Nestor  et  antiquus  fucram  ;  juvenemque  novumque 
Me  facis  ;  et  senio  liber  ad  astra  volo." 

As  I  shall  not  have  the  work  by  me  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
give  a  minute  account  of  its  contents,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  inform- 
ing your  readers,  that  it  is  of  the  folio  size,  and  printed  in  double 
columns,  in  a  coarse,  rough-cast,  sort  of  character.  The  whole  closes 
with  an  Index,  of  about  three  leaves.  The  date,  &c.  will  be  easily  ascer- 
tained from  the  following  words,  which  appear  at  the  end  uf  the  volume: 

*'  Impressum  Venetiis,  summaque  diligentia  castigatiuu,  oper^  et 
impens'i  Joannis  de  Tridino,  Tacuini  alias  nuncupati.  Anno  iucaina^ 
tionis  salutiferae,  Millesimo.  ccccc.  vi.  die.  xii.  Maii." 

1814.  A^  A. 

vouix,   ciJh        NO.xviir.  s 
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Illustration  of  Luke,  ch.   vii.   v.  37-38. 

V  ARious  have  been  the  opinions  formed  respecting  the  woman 
mentioned  in  this  passage ;  the  prevailing  one  has  been  that  she 
',vas  Mai'y  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  our  Lord  *'  cast  seven  devils." 
Luke,  ch.  8.  v.  2.  The  principal  reason  for  this  supposition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  term  ufj^xprxXo:,  by  which  she  is  designated; 
for,  by  a  most  illogical  train  of  reasoning,  it  has  been  deduced,  that 
because  iSIary  Magdalene  had  been  possessed  by  seven  dasmous 
she  must  have  been  a  notorious  prostitute  :  that  uij^upTMXoi  must  be 
designed  to  mark  similar  depravity;  and  consequently  were  both 
the  same  person,  "^i  he  general  disproval  of  this  identity  1  leave  to 
those  critics  and  commentators  who  have  largely  and  professedly 
treated  upon  the  subject.'      The  only  points  I  intend  to  notice  are, 

1.  The  origin,  of  the  obloquy  cast  upon  the  character  of  Mary 
Magdalene;  and, 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  term  dy.ipTw/.oc,  as  applied  to  the  woman 
in.  the  passage  before  us. 

] .  'Jliat  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene originated  with  the  Jews,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Urged  by  their  hatred  to  Christianity,  they  have,  at  different 
periods,  adopted  a  practice  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  Voltaire, 
in  L&  Taureau  Blanc,  and  other  infidel  publications  ;  ni  which,  by 
associating  ludicrous  and  profane  ideas  with  the  facts  recorded  in 
Scripture,  attempt^  are  made  to  render  the  sacred  volume  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt  and  ridicule.  Of  this  procedure  by  the  Jews  there 
needs  no  other  testimony  than  that  afforded  by  the  "  lli^  DI^Ml 
ToLDOTii  Yeshu  ;"  hi  which  many  of  the  facts  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  are  associated  with  the  most  obscene  and  detestable 
falsehoodii.  In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  prevalent 
opinion  is  derived  from  a  tnlmudical  figment,  of  which  the  tquivoqiie 
of  the  word  1^7"?^^,  forms  the  ground-woi  k  of  the  tale.  1  quote 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Lightfoot.     Works,  vol.  2.  p.  270. 

"  There  are  some  who  tind  ally  in  their  cup,  and  take  it  out 
and  will  not  drink  :  such  was  Papiis  ben  Judas,  who  locked  the 
door  upon  his  wife  and  went  out."  Where  the  Glossers  say 
thus:  "  Papus  ben  Juda  was  the  husband  J<''l^:  J<'?i:iD  DHQ  of 
Mary  the  plaiter  of  women's  hair  ;  and  when  he  went  out  of  his 
house  into  the  street  he  locked  his  door  upon  his  wife,  that  she 
might  not  speak  whh  any  body  ;  which,  indeed,  he  ought  not  to 


1  See  Cahnet's  "  Dissertation  sur  les  trois  Maries;"  Macknight's    ''Har- 
mony;" A.  Clarke's  "  Commentary,"  ^ic.  &c. 
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have  done;  and  hence  sprang  a  difference  between  them,  and 
she  broke  out  into  adulteries."     See  Alphesius  on  Gittim. 

She  is  also  said  lo  have  been  the  mother  of  Ben  Satda,  who 
was  "hanged  on  the  passover  eve."  On  which  Dr.  L.  remerks, 
"  As  they  contumeliously  reflect  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  un»^er  the 
name  of  Ben  Satda,  so  there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  under  the 
name  of  i^Sl^Q  DI'^D  Mary  Magdala,  they  also  cast  reproach 
upon  Mary  Magdalen  ;'"  i<71J0,  signifying  both  a  town  on  the 
lake  of  Genesareth,  and  a  plaiter  or  curler  of  hair. 

2.  As  to  the  term  u[j.upTwXo§,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledgins;  that  it  generally  means  "  a  sinner,"  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  that  it  also  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  also  in  the  Septuagint,  for  a  Gentile  or 
Heathen  is  allowed  by  Schleusner  himself,  though  inclined  lo 
adopt  the  common  opinion.  His  fourtii  definition  of  the  word  is 
the  following :  "  Paganus,  gentilis,  idolorum  cnltor,  qui  non  est 
civitati  judaica  adscriplus,  ita  dicebatur  a  Judaeis,  neminem 
extra  ecclesiam  judaicam  sanctitati  vilae  studere  posse  opinanti- 
bus,  et   idololatriam  xar    l^oxn^  Hikl^Jl  Exodus,   xxxii.    31,   35. 

1  Regg.  xiv,  16,  appellantibus.  Matt.  xxvi.  45.  6  ulo§  avQgooTro'j 
'Kagutilorai  s\;  yjiqcii  rSov  dijiccpTajXwv,  coUato  loco  parallelo,  LiUC. 
xviii.  32.  Tra^ado^asTCii  rolg  Bvs7iV  Luc.  vi.  SC-S^.  coll.  INIatth.  v. 
47.  Marc,  xiv,  41.  Luc.  xxiv.  7.  et  in  Epir^tola  ad  Galat.  ii. 
J  5.  ol  1^  k&v'MV  ajjLapT'MXoi  opponuntur  toIj  <puV£« '/o'jSxwjj.  Sic 
D^J^'tSn  I  Sam.  xv.  18." 

The  prejudices  of  the  Jews  in  favor  of  their  own  nation  are  well 
known.     Kegardinoc  themselves  as   the  exclusive  favorites   of  Je- 
hovah,  they  considered  all  others  as  "  unclean,"  treated  them  with 
contempt,  and  pronounced   them  "  sinners,"  and  their  touch  de- 
filing,    Jn  the  vocabulaiy  of  the  Jew,  "sinner,"  and  '^  Heathen," 
M'ere  synonimous  terms.      Luke,   ch,    15,  v.  1,2.     Compare  also 
Luke,  ch.  8.  v.  2.  with  v.  7.     The  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord 
was,  I  conceive,  one  vho  had  formerly  been  a  Heathen,  and  that 
from  hence  arose  the  reasoning  of  Simon  :    "  This  man,  if  he  were 
a  prophet,  would  have  known  who   and  what  manner  of  woman 
this  is   that   toucheth  him,   for   she  is    a  sinnerJ'    v.    39-     This 
opinion  is  strengthened   by  remarking  that  her  conduct  is  much 
more  clearly   elucidated   by   an  appeal  lo   Gentile  than  to  Jewish 
practices.     The  most  classical  and  interesting  illustration  of  this 
narrative  that  1  have  met  with  is  in  a  scarce  French  work,  *'  Ex- 
pUcations   de  plitsieurs  teiles   dilficiles  de  V  Ecriture ;"    par   le 
R.   P.  Dom  *  *  *  lieligieux    Bentdictin  de  la   congregation  de 
Saint  Maur.  Paris,  1730.  4to.     1  shall  need  no  apology  for  pre- 


'  Lightfool's  Works,  vol.  l.p  QS.  and  vol.  2.  p.  ^70, 
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seating  the  reader  with  the  following  extract,  which  will  be  deemed 
curious,  at  least,  by  those  who  do  not  accord  with  me  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  term  a/xaprcuAoc. 

After  establishing,  by  a  considerable  detail  of  proofs,  *' que  1* 
Alahastrnm  de  V  Ecriture  n'  est  point  uu  vase  d'  Albatre,  mais 
simplement  un  vase,  toute  abstraction  faite  de  quelle  matiere 
il  etoit ;"  he  proceeds,  *'  Ce  qu'on  pent  dire  de  plus  singuher 
touchant  celui  que  lu  femme  pecheresse  de  1'  Evangile  repandit 
sur  Jesus  Christ,  c'est  qu'il  etoit  peutetre  du  nombre  de 
ceux,  que  les  femmes  galantes  etoient  curieuses  et  avides 
d'avoir,  et  qu'  on  appelloit  par  distinction  des  Albatres  de 
Venus."  ' 

L'effusion  de  parfum  sur  les  pieds  de  notre  divin  Redempteur,  est 
im  trait  qui  marque  dans  la  femuie  pecheresse  un  coeur  noble  et 
genereux.  Get  execs  de  magnificence  n'  avoit  lieu  que  dans  de 
grands  festins,  et  au  dernier  service,  ou  meme  au  dessert,  comme 
on  le  tire  non  seulement  de  1'  endroit  de  1'  Evangile  que  nous  ex- 
pliquons,  mais  encore  de  plusieurs  Auteurs  *,  surtout  de  la  des- 
cription du  festin  de  Trimalcion.  "  On  y  voit,  selon  les  termes  de 
Petrone  meme,  que  vers  la  fin  du  repas,  de  jeunes  esclaves  par 
un  luxe  nouveau  apportent  des  parfums  dans  un  bassin,  et  en 
frotteut  les  pieds  de  tons  ceux  qui  sont  ii  table."  ^ 

Riiodiginus  n'avoit  pas  fait  attention  a  ce  passage,  lorsqu'  il  avan- 
^oit  sans  fondemcnt,  qu'  on  ne  versoit  de  parfum  sur  les  conviez 
qu'au  dessert.  ^  II  est  certain  que  cet  auteur  s'est  trompe,  il  ne  1' 
est  pas  moins  qu'il  y  avoit  plusieurs  sortes  d'essences  pour  les 
pieds,  toutes  diftereutes  de  celles  qui  servoient  a  parfumer  les  autres 
:  parties  da  corps.  Alhenee  '  entre  dans  un  assez  grand  detail  a  cet 
egard  ;  il  fait  mention  en  particulier  du  Baccaris^  du  Megallius, 
de  r  htiile  d'  Egypte,  de  1'  essence  de  marjolaine,  et  d'  autres  qu* 
il  seroit  trop  longde  lapporter. 

II  lie  faut  point  douler  que  notre  illustre  pecheresse  n'ait  em- 
ploie  le  parfum  le  phis  precieux  et  le  plus  exquis:  les  motifs  qui 
la  faisoient  agir  ne  pouvoient  etre  ni  plus  nobles,  ni  plus  pieux. 
Pour  les  peuetrer,  il  ne  faut  que  retiechir  sur  le  soin  qu'  elle 
prit  d'  essuier  ics  pieds  de  Jesus  Christ  avec  ses  cheveux. 

La  premiere  de  ses  vues  etoit  de  faire  entendre  que  Jesus 
Christ  etoit   T  unique   objet   de  son  amour.       En    efFet,   nous 

'    Anthol.   lib.  1.  cap.  70.  epig.  2.    Tlafln;  ciXa^aarpa. 

*  Vide  Athenoe.  lib.  IJ.  p.  553.  et  alibi.  Plaut.  mil.  glor.  act.  3.  so.  2. 
vers.  11. 

^  Petron.  r.  70.  Inaudito  enim  more  pueri  capillati  attiilcrunt  unguen- 
Uun  in  argentea  pelve,  pedesque  recumbentium  unxerunl:  cum  ante  crura 
pedesque  taiusque  vin.xissent. 

4  Lib.  27.  c.  24.  p.  1049.  et  seq.  Ceterum  et  cum  bellariis  corollisque  in 
mensas  secundas  veitiebant  unguer.ta,  profligatis  cougvua  moribus,  impu- 
dicisque. 

f  Ubi  supra. 
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trouvons  que  les  Anciens  faisoient  leur  capital  d'  essuier  les  larmes 
des  personnes,  qu'ils  cherissoient  le  plus  avec  leurs  propres 
cheveux.  Apulee  le  remarque  de  Cupidon  a  1'  egard  de  Psyche.' 
Trimalciou  elevoit  plusieurs  beaux  esclaves,  qui  nourrissoient  ex- 
pres  leurs  cheveux,  pour  lui  servir  a  essuier  ses  mains.^  Un  af- 
franchi  du  meme  Trimalciou  se  repaudant  sur  ses  propres  loiianges, 
se  vante  dans  Petrone  d'avoir  rachete  la  liberie  de  la  fenime,  qui 
lui  avoit  ete  donnee  durant  qu'  il  etoit  esclave  ;  afiu  que  persoune  n* 
eut  la  gloire  d'  avoir  essuie  ses  mains  a  ses  cheveux.^  Enfin  dans 
Aristophane,  Cleon  charge  du  gouvenienient  d'  Athenes,  pour  se 
conserver  dans  son  poste,  que  d'  aulres  briguoient  vivcnient,  des- 
cend a  la  derniere  de  toutes  les  tlateries  en  disant  aux  Atheuiens, 
qu'  il  les  traiteroit  avec  tunt  de  douceur  et  de  bonle,  que  quand  ils 
se  moucheroient,  ils  seroient  assurez  de  pouvoir  essuier*  leurs 
mains  aux  cheveux  de  sa  lete/  et  qu'  il  le  souftViroit  volontiers. 

L'  autre  viie  de  la  femme  pecheresse  ^toit  de  reconnoitre  pu- 
bliquement  la  Divinite  du  Sauveur  et  de  flechir  sa  misericorde.  En 
preuve  de  cette  verite  je  donne  la  coutume  constante  et  invariable 
observee  par  les  fennues  dans  les  calaniitez  publiques,  de  courir 
aux  Tenq)Ies  les  cheveux  cpars,  et  de  les  balaier  avec  leur  cheve- 
lure.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  Dames  Roniaines,  pour  faire  cesser  la 
peste  qui  faisoit  de  giands  ravages  a  Rome  restoient  prosternees 
dans  les  Temples,  et  les  balaioient  avec  leurs  cheveux.''  C'est 
ainsi  encore  que  Psyche  pour  toucher  le  coeur  de  Ceres,  qui  etoit 
aigrie  centre  elle,  fond  en  larmes  aux  pieds  de  cette  Deesse,  et 
balaie  avec  ses  cheveux  les  traces  qu'  elle  t'ait  en  marchant.'  Les 
hommes  se  sont  souvent  moulez  sur  les  femmes,  et  Ton  observe  que 
dans  plusieurs  occasions  critiques,  ils  n'  avoient  pour  flechir  les 
I)ieux  d'autre  resource  que  celle  de  balaier  les  Temples  avec  leurs 
cheveux  et  leur  barbe.^ 

Ce  concours  d'  examples,  et  d*  autoritez  etablit  invinciblement 
les  motifs  que  je  donne  u  I'actioii  tie  la  femme  pecheresse  " 
pp.  632—636. 

Macclesfield,  Nov.  23.   1813.  J.  T. 

'  Metam.  hb.  4.  p.  152.  edit.  Delph. 

*  Petron.  c.  27.  sub  fin. 

3  Idem  cap.  57.  p.  284.  edit.  Barman. 

*  Ce  passage  n'  avoit  ^tp  entendu  jii  desTraducteurs,  ni  des  Sckoliastes. 
'  Aristoph.  equit.  p.  343.  « 

7  Livi.  Dec.  1.  lib.  3. 

«  Apul.  Metam.  lib.  6.  p.  171.  and  1.  11.  p.  189.  edit.  Delph.  Vide  Ovid. 
Trist.  1.  1.  elog.  3. 

'  Sil.  Italic,  lib.  I'i.    Vide  Barth.  Statii.  Theb.  IX.  v,  375. 
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[Asterismus,  ut  vocant,  initium  cnjusqne  paginae  in  ed.  M.  Casaub. 
omissae  denotat.] 
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*  Inter  opera  vero  Philosophica,  sive  Judex,  sive  alius  'fuerit,  pri- 
mum  jure  merito  locum  sibi  vindicat  'YTFOf^nifix  ik  tot,  x,^utrac,  Uv&xyif^ 
izs-vi,  "  Commentarius  in  aurea  Pythagorte  carmina,"  opus  nunquam 
satis  laudatum.  Neque  enim  carmina  ista  tantum  interpretari,  ant 
Grammaticorum  instar  scholia  conficere  in  animo  habuit,  sed  omnia 
Pythagoricse  disciplinse  lineamenta  brevi  quasi  tabula  depingere. 
Ipsius  verba  proferam,  quia  meliora  proferre  non  possum.  Toixvr/) 
TaJv  XffVTav  EttSv  '  »  i^/iyna'ti  yifuv  yjyevs,  Tri^n^i^irci,  iv  ccvrvi  nvincyo^n&iy 
^oy^drm  ,m£t§/«»  ervvo-^iv,  "  Hasc  est  Aureorum  Carminum  explicatip 
nostra,  Pythagoricorum  in  se  Dogmatum  synopsin  continens.'* 
Proximum  huic  locum  habeat  praeclarum  illud  opus,  tts^/  n^oyoixg  Km) 

'  Hacc  Hieroclis  verba  facile  mihi  persiiaserint,  eum  non  fiiisse  Philosopham 
nescio  quo  modo  ex  Judicc,  sive  Persecutorc,  factum  (durior  enim  haec  phrasis 
KTTo  «6x:i5-fiuv,  ut  jam  dixi,  inteipretatio);  sedinstituto  Philosophum,  qui  Scholae 
Philosophicae,  PlatoniciB  scilicet,  prjefiiit,  inteique  alia  Veterum  scripta,  haec 
Pythagoreornm  Xfjcra  "E-n  l^nyit-.n,  sive  Discipiilis  suis  audientibus  explicabat ; 
nostnimque  adeo  Commetitariimi  nihil  aliud  esse,  quam  Pia;lectiones  in  Schola 
recitatas.  rotoaque  inuntiin  vclumen  compactas  :  qiias  ipse,  iiti  etiam  Maxinnis 

■  Tyri'ir,  Aoyoi^c,  Dissertationes,  appellat  p.  230.      "Eht  yap to  ^irpov  roiv  Aoytvv, 

oVov  ol'jv  Tf,  Trpof  Tov  [tuJv  'EtIv]  ■n^ii.trao-^ai.  voSv, — Quo  modo  etiam  Hierocles  Plato* 
nis  Gorgiam  tsT;  Eraipi;  l^^jyjiVo,  ut  scribit  apud  Photium  Damasrius  in  vita  Isi- 
dori ;  quam  l^nyy^yiv  Theosebins  t1;  tI'v  cixfoaTiv  ab  ore  ejus  exccptam  descripsit. 
Quidni  aiite?ii  ethaeo  Xp-jo-wv  'Eniuy  l^nyyiai;  eadem  ratione  in  successores  ejus  et 
vuisfus  dimanaret?    Needham. 
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Eii/.y.^/Aiv^^y  Kxt  TK?  T»  2^'  >iu7v  -r^og  riv  B-ilay  Kyifiovtu-j  a-vvrdhui;,  "  de  Pro- 
videntia  et  Fato,  Arbitriique  nostri  cum  divina  gubernatione  con- 
grucntia."  Erat  autem  totum  opus  in  septem  iibros  distinctum,  iTTra, 
61  A<)"/9<  uini  iTTifci^ii^avrzi  rh  a-zra^h,  inquit  Photius  BlbliotliecK  codice 
214.  Quorum  etiam  argumenta  *  ibidem  percurrit.  Hunc  a  Vossio 
praetermissum  sequatur,  qui  tanti  illi  est,  Oikovcuixo?,  cujus  particulse, 
inquit,  hx  erant ;  de  amore  fraterno,  et  quomodo  utendum  sit  cogna- 
tis,  et  similes.  Voluit  igitur  Vir  doctissimus  ingens  volumen  ab  Hi- 
erocle  in  Q^^conomicis  flictum,  cujus  partes  essent  illse  a  Stobaso 
citatae  ;  scilicet,  Tivx.  t^ottov  B-ioT?  %§»o-Tiov,  seu  de  "  Usu  Deorum  ;" 
WW?  T!i  TTdT^i^i  yj-A~r''<.ov,  sivo  "  quales  in  patriam  esse  debeamus ;"  w  J? 
Xe^YiTTiov  yoviZa-iy  sive  "quomodo  erga  parentes  gerere  nos  oporteatj" 
TTw?  <rvyyivifrt  yjY[<j-v'i6v,  ''  quomodo  utendum  cognatis  "  tti^i  rS  ydy^, 
id  est,  "deNuptiis;"  tt^i  (piXi^.hxf^u?,  "  de  aniore  fraterno."  Ego 
vero  aliter  oranino  sentio,  Oix.ovotiiy.ov  scilicet  fuisse  majoris  operis  par- 
tem unam,  eodem  plane  cum  reliquis  modo,  in  eodem  cum  iis  volu- 
mine  conjunctum.  Neque  enim  verisimile  est  Stobsum,  cumreliquas 
particulas  ad  caput  suum  retulerit,  unam  tantum  ad  operis  totius 
titulum  referre  voluisse.  PrtCterea  ea,  quae  ex  Q^coJiomico  citat,  ad 
rei  familiaris  administrationem-  proprie  spectant,  v^o  ^«'vt»»  ye  Tig]  tSv 
i^ycdv  vp'  aiK  oiicoi;  crvny^iroii,  "  ante  omnia,"  inquit,  "  de  operibus 
quibus*  res  domestica  continetur."  Partitur  itaqueofficia  ad  familiam 
pertinentia  inter  patrem  matremque  famiilas,  rustica,  forensia,  et  ci- 
vilia  viro,  mulieri  domestica  negotia  tribuens.  Pcculiaris  igitur  pars 
est  0'iy.ovoy,ix.Qg,  ab  officio  erga  Deos,  patriam,  parentes,  fratres,  cos^na- 
tosque  distincta,  unumque  caput  vel  libium  fortasse  in  opere  raajori 
constituens :  quod  quidem  ego  'li^ox.x'-y?  '^iXo<7o(pisu.ivx  nominatum 
puto. 

"  Etiam  Hyllarimensem  signarl  suspicor  a  Michaole  Apostolio 
Centuria  8,  Prov.  20,  ubi  citatur  ev  hvrifci  (piXoG-oipai^hav  Trtc^u.  ruv 
(ptXoToipm,  libro  secundo  de  iis  qui  a  Philosophis  in  sapientias  studio 
instituuntur.''  Ita  Vossius,  prorsus  male  ;  non  enim  sunt  ol  (ptXo<ro<pH- 
ftivot  de  quibus  Hierocles  scripsit,  sed  ru  (ptXoc-e^iif/Avei,  ut  Demetrii 
Ixionis  'ErvfioXoyov/^ivtn,  quorum  meminit  Athenxus ;  neque  ttx^u  ruy 
(ptXoToipuv  legendum  est,  sed  tts^i,  ut  apud  Etymologum  et  Suidam  re- 
peritur,  unde  ^Apostolius  hausit :  neque  ^in^i  tpiXoe-o^pnv  pars  tituli  est, 
sed  tantum  indicat  Hieroclem  lib.  2.  (ptXoo-o^auivaiv,  dum  de  Philoso- 
phis loqueretur,  ea  verba  liabuisse,  quas  *  sequimtur.  Ita  enim  Suidas 
m  Ef4.7rodciiv'  iyf/iirctro  di  rr,  A:|e*  'li^oKXy,?  n  al  ocXXot,  uvrt  t£  If^Troom.  '  (p-/i<rlv 
IV  (i  ^iXo'ro(pt</^ii6iv  TTigl  Tuv  <piXocr^<puv'  rii  ycip  xvtuv  ay'i  y.m  iyrifn,  kcu  ttsu^x; 
»niXaro  ^i  k(rici<;   i7riy,iX-^6yj,  (ttJisecoj  iUTrooaiv  ovro;.      Apud   Apostolium  pro 


*  Ad  Clarissimi  Episcopi  verba,  qua-  niox  liabel  ile  Origpnis  ^^i'ko^op^ij.hot;,  non 
satis  attendisse  vidctur  doctissimus  Siiidip  editor  Kustenis,  cum  hsec  anuotaverit 
ad  hunc  Suid.e  locum.  <I>>i  r;.,  &c.]  Qnis  ?  An  Hierocles,  cujus  proxime  ante  facia  est 
merit io  I  An  vero  Ori{(cncs,  qui  scripscrut  l.ihrum  ^iX'^jo^o'^f/Evu-v,  qui  3IS.  servutur  in 
Bibliotlu'ca  Florcntina  ?  Sic  exislimot  Pearsonius.  Sed  mihi  (le  auctore  hujus/rag- 
vicnii  nihil  explnniti  esxr  fnteor.  Ne  mitiima  quidem  suspicio  videtur  insedisse 
Pearsoni  aniino,  h.rc  dtsumta  esse  ex  Orifjcne;  quippe  ejus  mention  cmobiter 
tantum  facit,  ut  qui  eundem  Opni  pr.rfixerit  titulum,  quern  Hierocles  sue:  Imo 
ffagmcntura  istud  disci  te  Hierocli  int'erins  tribuit.    yvcdhain. 
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a,\iru>v  perperam  scribitur  xvrh,  quod  Pantinum  in  errorem  duxit  plane 
jocularem.  Suidae  igitur  verba,  ut  et  Etymologi,  sic  accipienda 
sentio.  Utitur  hac  voce  sft^ro^^v  Hierocles  cum  aliis  loco  l^sro^/a'  ut 
cum  lib.  2.  (piXcxrci^vfAhuv,  in  hunc  modum  de  Philosophis  loquitur; 
*'  Quis  enim  eorum  non  uxorem  duxit,  liberosque  suscepit,  et  rei  curam 
gessit,  quoties  nihil  impedimento  esset  ?"  Reliqua  quae  apud  Suidam 
sequuntur,  et  cum  his,  nullo  alio  autore  nominato,  nulla  occasion^ 
interposita  cohserere  fortasse  videantur,  omnino  ab  hoc  fragmento 
Hieroclis  removenda  sunt,  autorique  suo  restituenda.  Post  ilia  scili- 
cet Philosophi  nostri  jwn^si-a?  if.'.7ro^a)v  ovrog,  sequitur  apud  Suidam,  Ittu  o 
UK  ildai  ra  iidoroi  Iv  sx  si^oo-iv,  &);  i'nti  WhciTUv,  TTiSavoTi^ci  vzrcipy^a.      (pivetKur- 

JUavo-TcivTivn'  *  dio  dl  TcoXTCm  dVTu  otouTi  TrupafivB-tav  w  ruv  onf^oa-'.uv. 

"  Ut  ingenue  fatear,  hunc  locum  non  satis  intelHgo,"  inquit  iEmi- 
lius  Portus,  qui  Suidam  adeo  infeliciter  transtulit,  maculisque  pluri. 
mis  aut  affectum  invenit,  aut  affecit.  Neque  satis  ei  fiiit  non  intel» 
lexisse,  insuper  emendatione  corrupit,  nam  pro  t£  Kma-Tccvriiv  legit 
rut,  atque  ita  Imperatorem  nobis  pro  urbe  dedit,  et  tempora  Constan- 
tini  cum  regno  Zenonis  pariter  confudit.  Imposuit  illi  vocabulum 
"lA/»f,  quod  nomen  viri  iuisse  ignoiavit,  inde  reliqua  plane  tenebris 
involuta  ut  viderentur  necesse  fuit.  At  "\>.hMi  vel  "Iaa«?  Graecis, 
Hyllus  aut  Illus  Latinis  dictus,  sub  Zenone  vixit,  eique  familiaris 
admodum  fuit.  Suidas  ipse,"l>i>i9j,  'ivauo!,  x-v^iov,  o?  jjv  ^dyog  Zvivcovog.  At 
Zenoni  operam  in  arte  magica  pra^stitisse,  aut  omnino  magum  fuisse 
Ilium  non  memini.     Imo  errorem  ex  scripturiE  compendio  natum  pro 

OS 

certo  habeo  :  scripsit  aut  Suidas,  aut  Librarius  futy  vel  brevius,  ut 

in  MS.  codice  Manuelis  MoschopuH  expressum  vidi,  ,«:  hoc  qui 
sequebantur  fxocyoi  efFecerc,  cum  fAtiyiG-rgag  *  abbreviatura  ilia  intellige- 
retur.  Victori  in  Chronico  Hyllus  Patritius,  et  simpliciter  Patritius 
nominatur  :  at  Marcelliuo  Illus  natione  Isaurus  signanter  dignitat^ 
Magister  Officiorum  dicitur  :  Et  Joannes  Antiochenus,  '  nondum  edi- 

tUS,  Kxt  ly'iViTo  o'TAXis?  <7-vy>cXy]Tizog  xoi}  uzs-cCTog,   y-x)  ftdyi(rTpo;,  ol  Ttx-eplKitx;^ 

Non  igitur  magus,  sed  lAciyio-T^ti  Zenoni  Illus  fuit.  De  hoc  igitui* 
Illo  patritio  et  maglstro  intelligenda  sunt  ista  apud  Suidam,  quje  ex 
voce  \fji.7ta^m  citavimus :  neque  vero  Hieroclis  nostri  fragmento  ad- 
jungenda,  cum  sint  sine  dubio  hausta  ex  Damascii  libro,  de  vita  Isi- 
dori,  (toties  in  coUectaneis  illis  exscripto)  ut  patet  ex  narrations  ipsius 
Suidae  in  Ux^nv^iTviog,  et  iis  quae  in  Excerptis  a  Photio  in  Bibliotheca 
conservatis  etiamnum  exstant.  Fragmentrfm  igitur  prius  Hieroclis 
fuit,  idque  opinor  ex  librorum  aliquo  quos  (piy\o(roq)^^ivx  nominavit, 
qualem  etiam  titulum  Origenes,  qui  eidem  Scholae  aliquando  praefuit, 
usurpavit ;  et  latent  ejus   ~  (piXoToip^^iya  adhuc  in  Bibliotheca  Floren- 

»  Piodiit  Oxonii,  A.D.  1691. 

^  De  hoc  opcre  Oriffeui  adscripto  onid  aliud  pioferam  qiiam  Celeberrimi  Hiie- 
tii  censuram  in  Ori^r.vmns  pa^.  '277,  C  "  F;i\so  (inquit  Vir  summns)  yvsescribit 
sibi  nomen  Origenis  lihellus  qtiidam,  cjiii  Pliilosophonim  scctas  ac  dogmata  re- 
censet,  et  'Upjyu'aj  fi'xoa-'^-poCjj.Dia  solet  appellari.  Primus  aiitem  hie  est  liber 
grandioris  operis,  quo  Haefeses  omncs  confiitandas  Aiictor  siiji  proposuerat,  quod 
ex  dogmalis  philosophonim  ha^resewn  pestos  fere  profectas  sint ;  bisque  convel- 
kndis  utilis  sitilloruui  confutatio,    Larvatae  huic  soriptioni  personam  detrahun 
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tlna,  judicio  viri  doctissimi  Lucas  Holstenii  dignissima  qnas  edantur. 
Utrum  inter  Hjec  7r£§<  *  ^iKuiotrivyn  tractaverit,  aut  omnino  de  Jus- 
titia  unquam  scripserit,  nescio ;  semel  enim  Stobseo  citatur  sub 
'li^»Kxk<;,  saspius  sub  'rj^^Ka?,  nomine.  Et  fieri  potest,  ut  ab  Hierace 
Alexandrine  potius  ilia  scripta  sint,  quern  Ammonio  sequalem  tradit 
apud  Photium  '  Damascius.  Rest^nt' U^okMh?  (piMa-d^a  'Ao-tbix,  "Hie- 
roclis  Phllosophi  Facetiae ;"  quae  an  nostri  sint  ipse  qui  edidit  dubita- 
vit,  et  videntur  sane  esse  alicujus  Hieroclis  junioris. 

Prater  base,  concinnavit  etiam  Hierocles  in  Platonis  Gorgiam 
Commentarium,  non  manu  sua  scriptum,  sed  ab  ore  ejus  a  discipulo 
exceptum ;  de  quo  memorabile  est  quod  narrat  apud  Photium  Da- 
mascius.     Ot/T«;   ('Ij^oxAij?)  TTOTl  TKv   UXciru)i6q  Vcgylxv  Toii  iTuig^of;  £|i)y8?Ta* 

ix.  ^iVTipa  tS  'lipoy-Xia-;  £<?  tk*  Topylciv  KXTeiQxXXDu'iyii,  (.lira,  rivx  V,povov,  rvtv 
t^tiyYjTiv  0  etVTdi  TuvT/iV  xiriypu-^/xro,  y.at  uvTiTTX^x'ooiXav  rcc,  Tr^on^x  oi  tx  virTi^Xf 
ti'piv  «i/^s»  rHiiy  xvraiv,  ug  eVo;  tiTTiTv.  iicdripx  o\  oftuiy  a  di  vx^uXoyev  xxaa-xif  Tit 
TiXxraiog  ^-y^cf^nxy  ica^ocrov  oiov  tz,  7r^6xtpi<nug.  Tcvto  *  f^iv  »v  iTriaHKyvrcit  ris 
«v5go?  kXikcv  ^v  x^x  to  tuv  (p^mu^  Ttixxytic.  **  Hierocles  hic  aliquando 
Platonis  Gorgiam  sociis  explicabat.  Unus  vero  auditorum,  Theose- 
bius,  explicationem  descripsit.  Iterum  vero,  ut  par  erat,  cum  Hiero- 
cles post  aliquod  tempus  secundo  interpretaretur,  idem  etiam  banc  ex- 
plicationem descripsit,  et  collatis  prioribus  cum  secundis,  in  nullo,  ut 
ita  dicam,  eadem  invenit  :  utraque  tamen,  quod  vix  auditu  credibile 
est,  Platonis,  quoad  ejus  fieri  poterat,  institutum  continebant.  Hinc 
cclligitur  quanta  in  illo  viro  fuerit  ingenii  copia."  Ita  a  scriptis  ad 
dictata  pervenimus,  et  nequid  videamur  omittere,  age  ab  illis  ad  dicta 
veniamus.  Tradidit  itaque  idem  Theosebius  Hieroclis  discipulus 
apud  Suidam,  vel  potius  Damascium,  eum  i^r,yol'f*'.vov  I'non  inter  nar- 
randum,  ut    Curterius  et  Portus,  sed  dum  Platonem  explicaret)  ali- 


vel  verba  isthscc  quae  exstant  in  Prooemio  :  Tavra  ll  'ir^og  ovx  Ixly^u,  n  to  h 
'E;txX>i(ri«  mafaSo^a  ayiov  'nvsijij.a.,  rt'j  Tvy/^avovr^;  TrpoTtpov  oi  aroJToXoi  fxfric^'^a.v  roff 
if^ui;  TSTrtcTTsyxotTiV'  oir  rilJi-U;''^ia,^o-^oi  r-jy-j^nvoyrf;,  T^f  ri  oUTiij  X'*P''^'f  jiXiT£')(oVT£f, 
€<-fy^iifn,Tin;  tj  JCtsi  ii^a^X'.XIa;,  Xfd  ipfKCol  r'if  iXxXji^'a;  Xf>.oyKr(^cVOi,  ov'-c  ojv^aX^juiJ 
yvar,'<,fofji.£v.  "  Hapc  antem  non  alius  coarguet,  qnam  traditus  in  Ecclesia  Spiritus 
Sanctus  ;  queni  cum  primitiis  acccpissent  Apostoli,  iis  commiinicabant  qui  recte 
de  Deo  scntiebant :  quorum  nos  cum  succossores  f»inius,  ot  cjusdem  gratiae 
pavticipes,  necnon  episcopatus  ot  niajristcrii,  et  custodcs  Ecclesiae  reputati,  non 
oculis  per  socordiani  donuitabimus."  Atquinec  Ecclesiie  custos  Origencs,  ncc 
episcopus  fuit.  Episcopus  autem  fuit  Epipbanius,  et  librum  scripsit  de  Hisre- 
sibus  :  unde  non  inanis  conjectuia  suniitiir,  lioc  opus  ad  ipsutnesse  referendum." 
Istud  Huetii  artrnmentuni  euervare  conatur  Jacobus  Gronoviu?,  qui  primus  haec 
(piXocroiovjoifva  e  Codice  Rlediceo  in  lucem  protrusit  in  Tonw  x.  Thesauri  Antiqui' 
tatiim  Gnecarum.  Galeus  autem  nostras  in  Notis  ad  Herniiam,  p.  '^1,S.  edit.  Oxon, 
Aetium  libelli  bujus  auctorem  esse  contendit,  de  quo  Tbeodoritus  Tlicrupcut.  lib. 
2,  4,  5,  et  Jonsius,  p.  ol8.  Sed  bonnn  omnium  sententias  per.strinf;it  doetissimus 
Jo.  Cbristopliorus  WoUius,  qui  iiinuin  istuni  iterum  in  Jucem  dedit  IJamburgi. 
A.  D.  1706.     Ncedham. 

'  Damascius,  Pbilosophns  StoVcus  (teste  Suida)  patria  Syrus,  ex  nrbe  Damas- 
co  oriuiidns,  Marini,  successoris  Prodi  in  Schola  Atheniensi,  discipnlns  fuit  (teste 
Photio)  et  floruit  sub  Justiniano  Primo  sive  Magno,  circa  A.  C,  540.  Scripsit 
Historiam  Piiilosophicain,  onjus  pars  vidctur  fuif;;e  Vita  Isidori,  ex  qua  longiora 
cxcerpta  (qua  infra  citantur)  apud  Piiotimu  Icgnutur.     Idem. 
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quando  dixissc,  kv^^h';  ieaavxt  ra?  S&'x^ojryj  Xcyn^'  Kz^TMra;  yo;^  uvxt 
■TroiVTci^S,  o'arii  ctv  Tricrciiri.  "  Socratis"  scilicet  "  serniones  tesseris  esse 
similes:  stare  euim  semper  erectos,  quacunque  cadant."  Riir:>us, 
cum  Byzantii  in  judicium  adductus  plagis  C£esus  esset,  mananti  ex  cor- 
pore  *  lacerato  sanguine  judicem  aspersit,  simulque  illud  Ulyssis  apud 
Homcrum  usurpavit, 

lla;c  habui  qu?e  de  Philosophi  nostri  scriptis  dictisque  traderem  ; 
qualia  vero  ea  sint,  aut  quanti  inter  eruditos  aestimanda,  non  aliunde 
melius  quam  a  criticorum  veterum  judicio  cognoscere  poterimus. 
I-riinum  itaque  legimus  apud  Suidam,  et  paulo  integrius  apud  Pho- 
tium,  aut  Damascii,  aut  alterius  Philosophi,  certe  a  Damascio  tradi- 
tam,  hanc  de  Hierocle  nostro  sententiam  :  ot«  o  'legoxAi?;,  o  t«?  Iv  \\>.i\a.)i' 

OPIM  d<«Tfio-'i?  v\/yiho^p9(rvv^  Kxi  fieyoi^'yiyipici  K9(ruvircc<;,  f/Ara,  t«  o-ittth  Kots 
ftiyctX^Ti Pi-^ oZi  iv^'J';  ri  Ty;v  dicivoitfj  £/j  iTr^pQoXyiv  7)v  al  oia.(pi^6JV  tvyXairTici  oe 
«t>7r^^<«s  rcHv  x.v.XX>(rTMv  o'joiA'irwv  kxi  f'/if^c/.rcjv,  x.v,ri7srXviTTS  7rc(,vToe,y^  t»j 
UK^oaJfJi-rii-,,    TTfifx;  r-kv  YlXdruvo^   ct.f/.tXXa)u.ivo<;  asi    y^xXXipfyittatrvynv  y.xi  TtiXi/votnv, 

"  Sciti^  inn  quod  Hieroclcs,  qui  Scholam  Alexandrinam  sublimitate 
ct  magnitudine  animi  ornavit,  praeter  magnificentiam  venerandam  (et 
constantiam,"  Suidas  enim  et  alii  codices  *  apud  Photium  pro  o-e^Ta 
exhibent  ^Tg-Trra)  ^  "  etiam  ingenii  ubertate  admodum  nffluebat;  et 
cum  linguae  pra^stantia,  pulcherrimorumquenominum  et  verborurn  fa- 
cilitate ac  copia  excelleret,  omnes  ubique  auditores  in  sui  admirationem 
rapiebat,  tarn  orationis  venustate,  quam  sententiarum  varietate,  cum 
Platone  semper  contendens."  Quo  Philosophi  nostri  encomio  quid 
Tiberius  ?  Quid  luculentius  ?  Et  tamen  Suidas  post  operum  enumera- 
tionem  hcec  statim  subjungit :  Iv  oJg  (pxivirxi  o  kw,^  -rh  jkIv  ^u\v  \r\'YiX'n(pp^m^ 
-VAV  oi  yvca(Tiv  srjt  ax^i/S^j.  Ac  si  vita  sublime  aliquid  spirasset,  scientia 
nihil  accuratum.  Ne  hsec  Hierocli  nostro  labes  adhaeresceret,  Curterius 
particulum  kx.  e  Suida  tollit ;  et  cum  vitae  sublimis,  turn  scientias  ac- 
curata',  Philosophum  Latine  exhibet.  Ceterum  non  vidit  ille,  in 
Grcscis  autoribus  corrigendis  minima  felix,  verba  base  Damascii  esse, 
non  Suidce,  qui  Vitae  Isidori  partem  maximam  in  Collectanea  ^ua 
transtulit.  Id  enim  si  vidisset,  negationem  nunquam  sustulisset,  aut 
ea  injuriam  nomini  Hieroclis  factam  putasset.  Jamdudum  enim  ob- 
servavit  Pliotius,  Damascium  *  in  eo  opere,  quotquot  verbis  cxtollit, 
et  aut  ob  doctrin?e  excellentiam,  aut  ob  ingenii  solertiam,  supra  huma» 
nam  conditionem,  ut  plane  divinos  celebrat,  horum  se  judicem  consti- 
tuere,  nullum  non  perstringere,  in  singulis  etiam  aliquid  eorum,  prop- 
ter quae  prius  laudaverat,  desiderare,  ipsi  Isidore  baud  parcere.  Vel 
hinc  liquet  ista  etiam  apud  Suidam  in  'lo-/§w^«;,  rtiv  ^^iiv  {.tiv  vjv  (ptxlxroipoi^ 
ra.  "^l  TT^og  i7viTriu.-/\))  ^iitnry.<r/^Avo?,  ex  eodem  Damascio  pariter  petita  esse, 
et  cum  lis  quce  de  Hierocle  dixerat  plane  consentire,  adeoque  nega- 
tionis  particulam,  e  Suida  per  Curterium  sublatam,  omnino  restituen- 
dam    videri.     Neque    vero    existiraationi    Autoris   nostri    quicquam 


'   111  Odyssea,  l.v.  347.  ^  KaT.',7X«-rr;.     rcarH'", 

3  'Atp'tttoi  exhjbent.     Pinrson. 
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officere  putemus,  quod  minus  ab  eo  laudetur,  qui  omnes  etiam  quos 
laudat  pariter  vltupcrat. 

Fateor  equidem  alicubi,  aut  a  Damascio  aut  Isidore,  Hieroclem  in 
ordinem  Philosophcrum  medium  esse  redactum :  nam  cum  Pythago- 
ram  et  Platonem  divinos  appellet,  Aristoteiem  vero  et  Chrysippum 
deprimat ;  his  verbis  de  Autore  nostro  sententiam  fert :  T&  v  §1 
iiuripojv  'Upox.'hiu.  re,  x-cti  I'l  rt<;  of-iciog,  ovoev  fiiv  iXM.Trevrcn;  £<j  ^  rnv  uvB-^MTntr,? 
w<«f«(r>c?£;>)v,   TMV  ^i  udKXpiiJV  vaYif-tarav  TTo'h'hot.yj-,  tvoXXuv    ivoiug  yivof^ivn^,  (pr,(riv, 

"  Ex  Philosophis  junioribus  Hieroclem,  et  ei  similes,  quod  ad  huma= 
num  apparatum  attinet,  nuUibi  deficere,  at  beatorum  divinorumque 
conceptuum  ut  plu?imum  expertes  esse,  ait,"  Atque  hsc  de  Hiero- 
clis  philosophia  ;  de  stylo,  omni  exceptioue  majus  est  Photii  Graeco- 
rum  Parriarcharum  Icnge  doctissimi  judicium.    "Efti  cl  ti  (pgdc-ir,  rZ 

m'^p'i  (rci,(pYi';  u,lv  xcil  fiuB-x^a,  kcc)  <rzTiSor^  (piXoTopM  r^i-xiS(rcf  «  f/J,v  yi  ro7i;  KixxX- 
' Xa7riirf4,ivoii;  y.ui  TTiptTToTi  i^oi^xt^oiiivr)  ^^af^xct  Tt  oi  7r6(x.lXf.cu(rt  rh?  friTo^iixg. 
«  Est  autem  phrasis  Hierocli  aperta  atque  pura,  et  rebus  philoso- 
phicis  apta ;  at  non  supervacuis  pulchrisque  coloribus,  et  Rhet^riccs 
variis  pigmentis,  decorata.  Qua  et  sobria  et  accurata  Viri  summi 
sententia  contenti,  huic  de  Autore  dissertation!  finem  imponimus,  de 
opere  postea  dicturi. 

Principem  in  hac  secundi  voluminis  mantissa  locum  tenent  frag- 
menta  "  de  Fato,  Providentia,  et  Libero  Arbitrio  "  eaque  bis  Grsece, 
ter  Latine  exhibita.  Ad  Grasca  quod  attinet ;  primo  loco  posita 
sunt  '  ea  *  qua;  Fredericus  Morellus  Lutetiae  e  Bibliothecce  Medicese 
penu  etuta  anno  MDXCVII  edidit ;  quas  cum  Epitomen  Hieroclis 
continere  aliquis  suspicetur,  mihi  tamen  nihil  aliud  esse,  quam  ex  Ex- 
cerptis  Photii  iterum  excerpta,  et  quasi  in  corpus  redacta,  videntur. 
Id  vero  ut  ostendam,  primo  sciendum,  septem  de  hac  ipsa  re  libros  ab 
Hierocle  fuisse  conscriptos,  quorum  argumenta  nobis  breviier  Photius 
tradidit ;  at  fragmenta  ex  tribus  tantum,  ut  tituli  pra;  se  ferunt, 
excerpsit.  Deinde  etiam  observe  Epitomatorem  Morellianum  nihil 
prorsus  in  se  continere,  ne  unam  quidem  sententiam  attigisse,  qux  non 
Integra  in  Photianis  exstet.  Pr.vtcrea,  idem  utriusque  iVagmenti  sco- 
pus  in  ipsa  fronte  iisdem  verbis  propositus,  iisque  eadem  menda  labo- 

rantibus.  'H  S'  iTrxyyiXici  t'/,?  Tfcc^isc-zn  a-y-v^/ioJi  ts-i^i  Tr^ovoixg  Ivti  Oici,7M%i~9 
rri  Uxdravo?  2o^y]  Tt  ^A^icrroTeXa?  s-vv^tariB-.^uvjci).  Si  interpretes  consulucris, 
nescies  quid  legerint,  ita  sententiam  aliter  aliterque  unusquisque  con- 
cepit  et  expressit.  Ego  apud  Photlum  primo  ^  c-w'^txriB-imvu  scriptum 
puto,  et  Librarii  vitio  x  m  m  versum,  quod  perquam  usitatum  *  est,  a 
Morelliano  autem  Excerptore  mendam  etiam  cum  sententia  esse 
transcriptam.  Plane  utpaulo  post,  cum  in  aliquibus  Photii  codicibus, 
«aa'  ^ysKvijT^  ilxyig  ervvi^yiix,  in  aliis  «AA«  yiwviTii?,  vel  yivv^Tii,  scriberetur ; 
Excerptor'ille  posterior  dXXx  y.vvyiTH  expressit,  itaque  Morellum  et  Gro- 
tium  in  sententiam  plane  alienam  induxit,  qui  7)wiena)n  general  am  sive 
genitam  nobis  exhibent,  cum  omnia  quae  sequuntur  plane  uy-vmroi  seu 
inaeneratam  materiam  postulant.  Utcunque  sit,  Exccrptorem  a  Mo- 
reilo  editum  Hieroclis  de  Providentia  libros  nunquam  vidisse,   sed  e 


'  Vide  supra  Notani  tertiaTii. 
'  Dc  !iac  Emendutione  vide  Njotaia  secundam  ad  p.  t'36. 
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Photii  Bibliotheca  omnia  transcripslsse,  persuasissimum  habeo.  Ea 
autem  qu^e  ita  transcripsit,  quia  non  eadem  serie  ordineque  apud 
Photium  extent,  quo  quasque  loco  rcperiri  possint,  indicare  non  gra- 
vabor. 

Principium  itaque  Morellianorum  inter  Photiana  ad  finem  p.  36. 
omissa  scilicet  Hieroclis  Pra:fatione,  reperiuntur :  deinde  quje  post 
medium  p.  6.  iterum  quasi  incipere  videntur,  in  secundis  Photii  ex- 
cerptis  p.  48.  occurrunt.  '  At  p.  10.  quae  post  Aoy<(^e^£va;  (paniriTxi  se^ 
quuntur,  *  longo  intervallo  p.  66.  comparent.  Ouas  vero  1 2,  1.  2.  se  cf- 
ferunt,  ad  Si.  medium  lectorem  reducent,  Pag.  14.  base  verba, 
Txvrn  Toi  xxi  ilXc'.Tuv  ad  66.  iterum  mittunt.  Post  «Ay£<v??  3-£^«'7r8/«f,  p. 
16..  ad  1-^!.  relegamur :  et  a  fine  18.  post  tkv  ii^uiri^xv  ^idvoixv,  ad  finem 
pene  78.  mittimur.  Ubi  plusculis  interceptis  Excerptor  progreditur, 
donee  22.  initio  tribus  lineis  ex  56".  petitis,  iterum  procedit,  tandemque 
Photianis  ad  finem  plane  perductis,  post  medium  24.  ad  56.  redit, 
und^paucissima  prastergressus  in  medio  6'4.  finit,  Denique  Appeur 
dix  ipsa  ex  p.  70.  desumta  est ;  quam  cum  Corollarium  parum  huic 
operi  congrucns  appellet  Morellus,  ostendit  se  non  intellexissc,  haec  ex 
fine  secundi  libri  petita  esse,  quo  opiniones  Platonicas  ex  ipsius  Plato- 
nis  operibus  collegit,  expressit.  Hyec  nobis  laborem  pepererunt  hoc 
lino  nomine  baud  plane  supervacaneum,  quod  aliis  eandem  non  crea- 
bunt  postea  moles', iam.  Atque  hinc  tandem  clare  perspicimus  quis 
Scopus,  qua-"  mens  Epitomatoris  fuerit.  Nam  cum  Hierocles  septem 
libros  de  "  Fato,  Providentia,  et  Libero  Arbitrio"  edidisset,  *  Photius 
autem  ex  tribus  lantum  prioribus  excerpta  in  Myriobiblon  retulisset, 
in  quorum  primo  sententia  Hieroclis  expressa  est,  in  secundo  Platonis 
autoritas  petita,  in  tertio  autem  objectiones  refcllebantur.  Excerptor 
Morellianusiex  secundo  tertioque  ea  qus  ad  primi  argumentum  perti- 
nere  videbantur  revocavit,  ut  universam  Hieroclis  "  de  Fato,"  et 
annexis  doctrinam  in  unum  quasi  corpus  redactam  exhiberet. 

Quoties  autem  verba  ipsa  ex  Photio  non  transcribit,  toties  suspectum 
habere  Epitomatoris  judicium  oportet.  Ecce  enim  non  procul  ab  ini- 
tio de  Ammonio  nonnulla  locutus,  statim  subjungit,  ov  n^^urTvoi  kcci 
'Q.piyir,)i,  'in  n  Uo^^v^iog  11  'l«f4,<3A;%o?,  ^xB~/itcci  yiyovx(7-ty.  "  Ergo  tam 
Porphyrins  et  Jam.blichus,  quam  Plotinus  et  Origenes,  Ammonii  dis- 
cipuli  fuere."  At  quis  nescit  lamblichum  Porphyrii,  Porphyrium 
Plotini  discipulum  fuisse,  neutrum  Ammonii  ?  Fateor  equidem  Euna- 
pium  Origenem  Porphyrii  condiscipulum  facere,  idque  ipsius  Porphy- 
rii autoritate  fretum.     Sf^<pe'T>)T«<  f^lv  kv,  a?  xurog  avxy^dtpn,  K^oiTiirTtn' 

Scd  potest  esse  error  in  nomine  Origenis,  ut  videtur  esse  in  altero 
Aquiiini.  Forte  enim  non  'AKvxYvog,  sed  duabus  literis  prioribus  levi- 
ter  mutatis  Uxv>^7vo^,  scriptum  fuit ;  quippe  meminit  Paulini  cujusdam 
Plotini  discipuli  Porphyrins,  qtiem  Amelius  /^ciKKaXav  appellavit ; 
Aquiiini  vero  mentionem  facit,  tanquam  ex   Philosophia  haeretici,  et 
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inter  Gnosticos  a  Plotino  refutati.  Utcunque  se  res  habeat,  '  Orlge- 
nes  Porphyrli  condiscipulus  esse  nullo  modo  potuit,  qui  Plotini  jam 
senescentis  primo  factus  est  discipulus  :  Origenem  autem  Plotino  an- 
iiis  viginti  senlorem  fuisse  constat.  Teste  enim  Porphyrio,  in  vita 
Praceptoris  sui,  decimo  Gallieni  Imperatoris  anno  quinquagesimum 
nonum  circiter  xtatis  annum  agebat  Plotinus.  At  Orlgenes  vixit 
usque  ad  Galium  et  Volusianum,  id  est,  usque  ad  sexagesimum  no- 
num setatis  suae  annum  :  ut  Hieronymus  in  Catalogo  testatur.  Quo 
minus  mirum  est,  viso  Origene  in  Schola  inter  auditores  apparente, 
Plotinum  derepente  erubuisse,  et  post  pauca  verba  clausisse  lectio- 
nem.  *  Qualem  igitur  Eunapius  condiscipulum  Porphyrio  adjunxit 
virum  !  et  Prjeceptori,  quern  summe  coluit,  venerandurn,  et  ipso  Por- 
phyrio quinquaginta  annis  seniorem,  ut  ipse  apud  Vincentium  Liri- 
nensem  fatetur ;  "  excitum  se  fama  ipsius  *  Alexandriam  fere  puerum 


'  Hie  injuria  vapnlat  Eunapius  a  Celeberiimo  Episcopo,  diini  non  satis  5(l\er- 
tebat  (quod  taineii  ei  postea  in  nienteni  venisse  video)  prajter  Origenem  Cliris- 
tianiim,  cognonicnto  Adamantium,  aliiiin  fuisse  Origenem,  Pliilosoplmm  Gen- 
tilem,  qui  Ammoniuni  primo  Alexandria;  cum  Herennio  et  Plotino  aiidivit,  teste 
I'orpliyrio  in  vitj.  I'lotini,  et  postea  Ivoma  Plotinum  rimi  Porpliyiio,  teste  ipso 
I'orpjiyiio  a])ud  Eunapium  loeo  jam  allato,  et  in  vitu  Plotini ;  ta.da;  crnditionis 
et  tarn  subaeti  jiidicii  viriun,  lit  eo  in  Plotini  pnelegentis  seliola  viso,  Plotinus 
derepente  enibuerit,cnthedramqaeOrigeni  obtulerit;  quo  renuentr, pauca  tantum 
prcefatus  pralectionem  clausit.  Baronius  quidem  in  Annnlilms  [■'cclfsinsHcis,  et 
Lncas  Holstenius  in  secundo  et  sexto  Cap.  de  Vita  Scrij)tis(f:ie  l'v/-j)iiifiii,  imnc 
Origenem  unum  eundem(|ue  esse  cum  Origene  Adamuntio  ciedidt  luiit.  Uiide 
Lucas  Holstenius  (pariterac  Pearsonas)miiatnr  Eunapium  facere  Origenem  con- 
discipulum Porpliyrii,  mnlto  inf'erioris  aitate;  quern  Porpliyrius  ait  se  admoduni 
puerum  novisse  quidem,  non  Alexandri;e  tbrsan,  sed  Tyri,  unde  oriiindus  erat, 
et  ubi  Origcncs  diu  oonnnoratus  est.  Adeo  ut  mirari  dt  siisseut  Holstenius  et 
Clarissimus  Episcopus,  modo  animadvertissent  Eunapium  vocarc  Gentilem  liunc 
Origenem,  non  Adamantium,  Porpbyrii  -Tvy-^Oi-nTr,-/  condiscipulum,  idcjue  non  sub 
A?nmonio  AlexandriLC,  sed  Plotino  Roniai  docente.  Ad  lia-c  autem  oonfirmanda 
luium  aut  alterum  sufficiat  argnnientum,  qua;  a  Valesio  etiam  obstrvata  video. 
Prinuim  ducitur  ex  testimonio  Longini  Philosopbi  apud  Porpbyriuia  de  vita  Plo- 
tini, qui  in  libro  t:;,!  Ti'^-d;  traditlit  liunc  Origenem  niliil  s{;rip->isse,  pra>tcr  libel- 
lum  de  Daiinonibus,  et  aliuin  sub  G:>llieno  librum,  cujus  erat  avgiunentum  pro- 
bare  oTi  y.iyo;  rooiTrj;  6  SittTthrj;.  Quis  autem  hffic  de  Origene  Adamantio  dicta 
esse  credat,  qnem  constat  xoXvyprefi'rtT:.  tuisse,  ex  indicibiis  ejus  Libioinin  ab 
Eusebio  conscriptis,  et  fama,  eum  sena  librorum  millia  exarasse  :  iino  ex  ipsius 
Porpliyrii  coiifessione,  qui  apud  Eusebium  fatetur  eum  celcberriinum  fuisse 
propter  scripta  qu;e  posteris  reliquitP  Alteium  argunientnm  petatur  ex  istis 
Porpbyrii  verbis  in  Vita  IHntini,  qiiibus  indieat  Origenem  seripsisse  librum  sub 
Gallieno,  in  laiidem  Imperatoris  istiiis,  ut  poeticam  ejus  facullatem  praedicaret 
f  ut  recte  observat  Clarissimus  Valesius)  non  ut  Rege.m  solum  cjfectorem  esxe  pro- 
buret,  ut  absurde  vertit  Marsilius  Ficinus.  Fnit  enim  Gallieiuis  poeticis;  deditus; 
extantque  aliquot  ejus  versus  nuptiales  inter  ringmeitta  Petronii  Arbitri.  Quod 
si  verum  est  liuuc  Origenem  scripsisse  sub  Gallieno,  ab  Origt  lie  Adamantio  iie- 
cessario  distingnondus  est,  quippe  qui  ad  Gallieni  tempora  niinime  pervenerit, 
cum  diem  nltimum  clauserit  Gallo  et  Volusiano  imperantibus,  A.  C,  "252,  ut 
Valesius  ex  Baronio,  vcl  saltern  primo  Valeriani  anno,  scilicet  ^1.  C.  I'S-I-,  ut  doc- 
tissimus  Gul.  Cavens  asseiit  in  Vita  Ori^'cnis,  p.  2:V2.  Deniqne,  Origenem 
Adamantium  sibi  valde  adolescent!  aliquando  cognitum  fuisse  tr;idit  Porpliyrius; 
quod  profecto  non  dixisset,  si  diutnrna  sibi  cum  illo  et  constans  intercessisset 
uecessituilo.     Nwdltam . 

*  Non  inimerito  vapulat  Vincentius  a  Valesio  et  Pearsono  in  TifLdic'iis  Igna- 
tiuni<f  quod   ex  Euscbii  verbis  mule  iutellectis  Porpbyriuiu  Origein  Adamantio 
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perrexisse,  ibique  eum  vidisse  jam  senem."  Nullo  igitur  mode  Ath- 
monii  discipulus  Porphyrius  fuit,  muko  minus  lamblichus,  Porphyrii 
audiior:  et  Excerptorem  Morellianum  in  hunc  errorem  duxit  cum 
incuria  festinatio.  Cum  enim  Photius  inter  Ammonii  yvu^lf^ovi  Plo- 
tinuvii  et  Origenem  nominasset,  ac  postea  ad  eorum  successores  enu- 
merandob  progressus  esset,  inter  quos  Porphyrium,  lamblichum,  et 
tandem  '  Plutarchum  Atheniensem  col  ocat ;  Excerptor  discipulorum 
successores,  nulla  distinctione  adhibita,  Ammonii  auditores  facit. 
Quod  ideo  notatu  non  indignum  judicavimus,  ut  inde  Morelliana  ex 
Photlarus  emendf.nda  moneremus  ;  quae  quisquis  diligenter  contulerit, 
use  iile  conjecturis  emendationibusque  Morelli  ad  marginem  collocatis, 
semper  incertis,  plerumque  falsis,  non  indis;ebit.  *  Nam  quod  statim 
ab  inilir.  operis  pro  -Tr^crrava^-vrxi,  7r^«s-osK>;^^iVT«?  legi  vult,  vocem 
prorsusalienamrestituit,et  kPhotio  ex  ipsoHierocle  sinedubiotranscrip- 
tamrejicit;  imo plane  fugit  eum  Grotiumque ratio,  cum  (rip2?«i;T»?7r^ee-«t- 
m^ivrni,  "  seipsos  tantum  consuluisse"  interpretati  sunt.  Itap.  4.  proT«(5 
«iMa(j<<?,conjunctioneaddita,  y.u.i  Tccig  ef.ioiciii  scribens,levissimacorrectione 
sententiam  authorisfosdissime  conupit,  non  nisi  ex  Photiosaniindam,  qui 
ostendit  nonconjunctionem  kxi,  sed  verbum  v7re/3uXXu,defnisse.  Pag.  8. 
Tlcivra^i  wa  t??  ciroc^tcii;  cciiTvi;  aymvitrM  rcav  iavruv  <pv<nui  x.iifiZ'Jv)';,  "  Cum 
etiam  quod  inordinatum  erat  in  eorum  natura,  ortum  nullum  habuis- 
sct."  Ita  Morellus.  Quce  quidem  nihili  sunt ;  neque  tamen  meliora 
attulit  Grotius.     Ex  Photio  itaque  emendanda,  et  legendum,  ts-cIvto)?  7ns 

•T*?;    iiiTec^iU';  uvTcti  V»    Tvi    uyiv)ir,(rici.  rcjy   Icivrav  (p'\jTiu<;  x.iif/,li/ii.      Mox  etiam 

pro  y.uKov  TO  f/.f.TurpiTTOfiivnv,  ex  eodem  substituendum  tS  fAi-raTpiTrofAivu^ 
Neque  ferendus  est  Andreas  Schottus,  qui  in  Giasco  excmplari  emen- 
dationem  vidit,  in  versione  sua  mendam  retinuit.  Nihilo  enim  me- 
lius, quam  aut  Morellus  *  aut  Grotius,  vertit,  *'  Quod  autem  prseter 
naturam  efficitur,  viliatur."  Cum  et  verba  ipsa,  et  ea  quibuscum  co- 
hcerent,  hunc  sensum  postulent :  "  Contra  naturam  vero  affici,  malum 
est  ei  quod  mutatur."  Rursus  paulo  post,  (est  enim  hie  locus  admo- 
dum  obscurus,  neque  Interpretum  Triumviratui  intellectus)  pro  ^r^oj 
•JO  ft>i  ^vvci-v'av,  legendum  5t-^o?  t4?,  quod  aliud  est :  novum  scilicet  argu- 
mentum,  prxter  iniquum  et  injustum,  etiam  ab  impossibili  deductum. 
Pagina  autem  12.  locus  insignis  est,  quiet  emcndatir.nem  nostram  et 

explicationera  efflagitat.  To  21  r^irov,  &ig  'ar^UTOV  ruv  B-iluy  yivSt,  k  |Wa'i/o»  T9 
67roja-^-j  T^£7r£(r9-fl£<  rni  ii77i^ep^:;i;  tuv  t:^ciViJ)i  v7ri/3-/i,  aKhk  kh]  to    ttsts  KaKvmr^ui 

tSv  ci'uh^'ojv  a^iccv  vtti^t-/,.  Pro  -re  bis  legendum  suspicatur  Morellus  tS, 
et  quidem  rectissime,  licet  Photii  codices  non  agnoscant ;  sed  interim 


discipulum  dedeiit :  Eusebins  quidem  ait  Porphyrium  scripsisse  se  Origeni 
nojxiiri  v!5v  ovTa  JTJ  ivr'-rv^.n-'ihut,  atcjiii  (rit  Valesius  optiine  ad  locum)  Porphyrins 
non  rlicit  Orii^encni  a  se  visum  Akxandiiie  jam  sencm.  E(iiiidem  libentiiis  cve- 
didrrim  (inqvit )  Origenem  a  Porphyrio  adlitic  pnero  visum  esse  in  urbe  Tyro, 
ill  qua  Oi  igviies  relicta  Alexandria  diutissime  coimuoratus  est.  Fuit  euim  Por- 
phyiiiiS  patiia'l  yiir.s,  ejusqucadolesccntia  in  ea  temporaincidit,  quibus  Origents 
'i'yri  morabatur.  teenem  autem  ilium  videre  quomodo  potuit  Porpbyrius,  cum 
CO  tempore,  quo  €x  Alexandria  discessit  Oiigencs,  nondum  quiuquagesimum 
tttatis  annum  attigisset  ?    ISccdhum. 

*  De  cclebtrrimo  isto  Pliilosopho  vide  qua-  nos  in  Prcefatione  et  Aotam  primam 

ad  p.  i,4G. 
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non  vidit  vocem  «|,'«v  esse  vitiosam  :  moneo  itaque  ex  Photio  legen^ 
dam,  T??  Tuv  aiB-i^iuv  ^.^'tui  vvia-rr).  Mira  sunt  quae  hinc  interpretes  ex- 
cudunt,  et  ab  Hieroclis  sententia  prorsus  aliena,  qus  in  hunc  modum, 
admissa  utraque  correctione,  reformanda  intelligendaque  censeo.  Cum 
tria  eorum  quas  *  intelligentia  prsedita  sunt,  (non  quie  intelligentiam 
movent,  ut  perperam  Morellus  et  Grotius)  genera  sint,  quorum  pri- 
mum,  sine  uUa  sui  commutatione,  indesinenter  divinre  similitudinis 
particeps  est,  quale  est  coclestium  genus  ;  secundum  vero  non  immu- 
tabiliter  impartibilitcrve  eandem  simi.itudinem  sortitur,  sine  peccati 
tamen  vltiique  labe  paternis  legibus  obtemperat,  quale  a-theriorum 
genus  est :  tertium  ab  utroque  distinctum  est,  nam  "  eo  quod  aliquo 
modo  mutetur,  infra  eminentiam  ccclestium  desccndit ;  eo  vero  quod 
etiam  aliquando  vitietur,  infra  cetheriorum  dignitatem  subsidet."  H^ric 
sunt  Pythagoricse  doctrinae,  base  Scholiu  Platonics,  conseutanea.  Hie- 
rocles  ipse  ad  "  Aurea  Carmina,"  coelestes  illos,  vclut  ^lov  I'.yJvxi;  cc-xn- 

B-ili;  Kcii  UKciicvvTovc,  animOS  autemhominum,  Uti   r^iTrrug  Ti  iUTra^Ui    r^  Ui 

TtjiKixv  v-sro:po^Z,  describit ;  inter  utrosque  vero  medium  genus  ita  de- 
pingit,  ut  simul  nostra  illustret   atque  confirmet.     t£  ju.iv  «u  yivuTKin 

v7ro/ii^r,Kt  Tov  b-i'.o'j.     Et   alibi  de  tertio  genere,  ol  Ti  tSv  xyxvuv  vi^umv  j| 

«v«'/x.i?j  vnro/ii/iKKXO-tv,  UTTie  iKthoi  *  fiiv   ati  voi<rt  Toy  3'tlv,  cvTot   61    £<j    "  Uiotxv 

XVt5  TTOTi  TTlTTTOVO-t. 

Pag.  26.  legitur  ij  t??  ix.i7hv  Tt  iKiia-i  finds-rue-ioi;  iliix^uivYi,  '*  fatum  mi- 
grationis  de  loco  in  locum,"  ut  interpretes  :  quod  nih  li  est.  Ita, 
TKV  al  xpy^iv  T)i5  '/Diia-icix;  oei^u  k  tk?  IxiiB'iv  iKTicf^TiYii  nuxp^xirft'  ''  Initium 
ortus  definlt  Fatum  migrationis  e  vita,"  inquit  Andreas  Schottus,  sen- 
su  plane  nullo.  Non  viderunt  quid  esset  iku^iv  UwewTri,  et  quod  ei 
ex  adverse  respondet,  vi  iKicn  fiiTci<rrxaii.  Moneo  igitur  legendum  pro 
fKiT^iy  ^£,  quod  Graeci  non  usurpant,  ^  h^'ivh,  ut  in  Photio  reperitur. 
Nam  cum  parlicula  S-ev  motum  t'  loco,  Se  vero  ad  locum  significet;  in 
iKiikv  una  taiitum  Grxci  utuntur,  in  fvS-jvSi  utraque:  neque  Si  apposi- 
tum  significationem  mutat :  sed  ut  hiiih.  nunc  hie,  nunc  hue  valet,  '£»- 
^u'^i,  iiTxZB-x,  uhjiU  toZtov  tIv rcTTov,  inquit  Hesychius  ;  ita  iiB-'ivdihinc  signi- 
ficat,  et  idem  est  quod  ivrivOiv  iterum  ivnl^i-iv,  l.B-iv,  U  roiiov.  OptimeHie- 
rocles  ipse  ad  Aurea  Carmina:  n^ovcixiT  uvb-^aTrtuyloTt  xxi'"tvx  'ix.x7Tov,  ttwi; 

xifliS-TXrXt   TUV  IxlT'  TTUiTT^CC  TO.  Trioi  iilli'  TTUgnTxZS    T^ohlTlViTXl'  TTr^^tl**  iVTlt^i* 

»tyxx.of^i<7^fr/iiKu<rf.  ItaexplicatiUe  animarum  in  corpora  illapsum,reditum- 
que  ad  earn  undeprofectsc  sunt  locum.  Neque  aliter  Plato  in  Phasdonep. 
80.  B.  e  vitamigrationem  appcUatriv  iKutrt'nc^itxv.  Dasmonemenimuni- 
cuique  animae  praepositum  velut  ducem  assignat,  u  2/i  ■Tr^ccrTiruKTxi  jtsg 
fvS-ii/Ji  iKiTo-i  TTo^iZs-uf,  cui  mandatum  est  animas  morientium,  ex  hoc  loco 
ubi  vlxerunt,  ad  inferos,  sive  separatarum  animarum  locum,  ducere 
atque  dirigere.   Clara  itaque  tandem  atque  perspicua  est  Plieroclis  scn- 

'  Hie  deest  vox  .Ul.  quam  nos  in  Textii  Hierr.clco  rtprarsentaviauis,  auctorilate 
MSS.  Gail,  et  Aurispie.     Needhatn. 
^  Miror  sagacissinium  alias  Episcopum  iion  vidisse  reponendiim  es^e  cniuino 
a/.o^Kv,  cum  geiittiviis  iequatun  sic  ceite  rios  exhibenius  iu  p.  t'sa.  ubi  hie  loriis 
occuriit.     Idtm, 

2  Sic  j.i  Commenfario  ad  Carmina,  p.  168.     A.a  iu  ly^r/ii  lx»r  i  (fvyV. 
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tentia,  et  ortum  hominls  et  mortem  esse  fati  legibus  definitam. 
Quippe  originis  initium,  sive  potius  nativitatis,  fatum  emissionis  ex 
animarum  loco  prnescribit ;  mortem  autem  pariter  definitam  tenet 
fatum  reditus,  sive  restitutionis  in  eundem  locum  ex  quo  primitus 
emissse  sunt :  atque  hasc  est  ij  hyiv^i  Ikuo-i  ^ttsTsjirracr*?.  Pag.  30.  pro 
tc^uvov  legendum  ex  Photio  clfAoi^tv,  et  pro  ^Ucnav,  rvy^xhv.  Prlus  vide» 
runt  Morellus  et  Grotius,  de  posteriori  neutiquam  cogitabant.  Erat 
tamen  ea  emendatio  ad  mentem  Philosophi  exprimendam  plane  ne- 
cessaria.  Voluit  enim  in  casteris  animantibus  multum  esse  fortuiti, 
neque  quicquam  judicii  *  divini  particeps  :  in  rebus  autem  humanis, 
etiam  id  quod  fortuitum  e^se  videatur,  ad  fati  providentialis  adminis- 
trationem  referri.  Hasc  nobis  imprsesentiarum  sufficere  poterint,  ut 
ostendamus  Excerpta  Morelliana,  ex  Photio  primum  petita,  cum 
Photianis  conferenda,  et  ex  eisdem  emendanda  esse. 

De  interpretibus  quod  admoneam  Lectorem,  panels  accipiat.  Mo- 
rellus, Photio  nunquam  viso,  in  quamplurimis  erravit.  Grotius,  eo- 
dem  non  consulto,  paucissima  emendatiora  reddidit.  Andreas  Schot- 
tus,  inter  codices  Gra;cos  satis  emendatos,  in  rebus  ad  Philosophiam 
Platonicam  pertinentibus  omnium  imperitissimum  se  ostendit.  Uno 
aut  altero  loco  fidem  faciam.     Dixit  Hierocles  p.  50.  (248)    K<«(  fixx- 

>.ov  av  I'iA  TK?  ccXYt^nx.!;  a.(pi<j-r<ci;,  it  Tr^og  rS  ivoiu  tIjj  vXnciii  htpyiioi.gy  Kui  ^pitd'j 
Tivo?  Koa-fiiTv  r,^%oiro,  oni^  dx.  Ix.  f^ivitv  avTh  a  ra!  ccvrS  '^Sa.  QutE  verba  ita 
Schottus  transtulit :  "  Et  potius  a  veritate  recederet,  si  ob  indigentiam 
niateriatas  operationis,  et  alicujus  temporis  ornare  ccepisset,  nee  manere 
illam  in  suo  statu  permisisset."  Quibus  verbis  vix  quicquam  inve- 
nustius  *  excogitari  potest,  nisi  ilia  invenustiora  sint  quae  Morellus  et 
Grotius  excuserunt.  Primo  itaque  legendum,  ut  in  MorelHanis,  kx} 
«,TVQ  %p}vo-j'  dein  hie  loco  sensus  reddendus  est.  "  Quinetiam  magis  a 
veritate  alienum  forct,  si  prseterquam  quod  materia  ad  operandum  in- 
digerct,  etiam  ab  aliquo  tempore  rerum  ornatum  inchoasset :  quod 
ipsum  in  uno  atque  eodem  statu  manere  non  permittit.''  Rursus  p. 
6C).    (258)  "fls-TE  >£«Tii  Yzio',  iKXiTTct  ^ixc-eii^iirSxt,  dl  trv/^Tru^aB-iTvr^li to  ut^ioi 

Tf]  ^ix^ox,vi  '■o'j  v73-o(rTKcrx(rt)>  uCru.  curing.  Hoc  est,  Schotto  interprete, 
'♦'  Ut  singula  suo  quasque  genere  conscrventur,  et  occurrere  ad  sctcrni- 
tatem  successione  quadam  causis  subsistentibus."  Et  ha'C  plane 
nihil  '  sunt.  Morelliana  pro  vTroa-r/iFctTiv  habent  v7ro(rrx6iiTr) ',  ipse  legit 
{/zs-oa-Ttic-ia-iv :  sed  Photiana  lectio  verissima  est.  Est  enim  v(pi<rTxvai 
verbum  his  Philosoplas  usitatissimum,  pro  efficere,  producere,  consti- 
tuere:  ita  cum  xvrcTiXu?  vTroc-r'Ha-ixi  ^livx:T?xi  Ko<riu,eiv  Deum  velit,  non 
est  hoc  "  mundum  in  statuiconservare,''ut  interpretes  volunt,  sed  "  pro- 
ducere." Ita  vsTflo-Tiirai  ixvrS  iiKovxf  alibi  dixit :  et  in  hunc  modum 
ubique  loquitur.  Hcec  igitur  est  Hieroclis  »  eo  loco  sententia :  Ea 
qu3E  ratione  carent,  non  sunt  providentise  regulis  ordinata  sed  fortui- 
tis  motibus  subjecta  eum  tantum  ordinis  necessitatisque  modum  te- 
nent,  quse  singula  in  suo  genere  conserventiir,  et  successione  quadam 
cum  causis  quae  ipsa  produxerunt  ad  aeternitatem  conspirent.     Plura 
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teferre  piget,  et  hsec  notasse  satis  est,  ne  quis  fama  Andrcje  Schotti 
ductus,  interpretationi  ejus  nimium  fidat,  quern  video  in  Photio  ver- 
tendo  sgepissime  lectorem  fallere. 

Atque  hare  de  *  Fato  et  Providentia'  fortasse  nimis  prolixa  ;  de  rell^ 
quis  pauciora. 

Nam  quod  ad  ea  quse  ex  Stobaeo  colleglmus  '  Fragmenta'  spectat* 
diximus  aiitea  judicio  nostro  ad  Hieroclis  <l>iXo/ro<povf.uyci,  Suidac  et  Ety- 
mologo  citata,  referri  debere.  Et  quidem  si  ulterius  hariolari  liceat, 
omnino  verba  Ilia  quae  ex  secundo  '  Rerum  Philosophicarum'  libro 
ab  istis  producuntur,  ad  earn  libri  partem  pertinuisse  puto,  quae  tti^i 
OiKicHv,  sive  '  de  Familiii,'  tractavit.  Docet  id  ipse  in  tractatu  de 
'  Nuptiis'  his  verbis :  OCkoZv  e^OiMsv  h  Toij  tti^}  eiKtuv  oiTi-o^i^ityf^ivoti;,  aie~rt 
e-a<pci)  TTporiyovf-iivoi;  *  fiiv  Itti  o  f/.irct.  ydfxov  fiioi'  o  d  olnv  yvvceiy-og  Kara,  TripiinX' 
crtv.  In  iis  qu3c  Tri^i  OIkiuv  scripsit,  ostenderat  viro  sapienti  vitam  con- 
jugalem  primo  loco  esse  eligendam  ;  nos  autem  oportere  sapientem 
imitari,  atque  nuptias  nobis  convenitntes  existimare,  ei  f^ciirti  tU  ■sTi^is-ras-ii 
iMTTo^av,  nisi  aliquid  forte  accidat,  quod  merito  prohibere  possit.  Quam 
sententiam  Hieroclis  quas  verba  potiorijure  sequatur,  quam  ilia  apud 
Suidam,  quas  Philosophorum  exemplo  eandem  rem  eisdem  pene  ver- 
bis confirmant  ?  Quis  enim  eorum  non  uxorem  duxit,  liberosque  sus- 
cepit,  et  rei  curam  gessit,  f4»5jvo;  j^-Tro^av  ovra? :  quibus  in  hunc  modum 
non  sine  ratione  dispositis,  ordinem  tractatuum  a  Stobeeo  nominatorum 
non  erit  difficile  nobis  constituere.  Primum  itaque  locum  occupet, 
Hw?  x.^yi(rTicv  Ikkto??,  sive  quomodo  nosipsos  '  aiFectos  esse  oportet.  Cui 
ego  primum  locum  assigno,  quia  ipse  capite  <  de  Cognatis*  hoc  ordi- 
ne  enumerat,  'E7rno>]  Tr^sia iad^6y,fiiv  ttu^  n  y^p-fitrriov  ictvToJi,  teat  ttw;  yonv<rt 
Kcct  ahx(poii.  Ergo  ante  parentes  de  nobismet  ipsis  egerat.  Sequebantur 
autem  parentes*  patriam,  patria  Deos,  ut  statim  ostendemus.  Primum 
itaque  locum  Tlui  ;^^)15-t£ov  iavToJ';,  secundum  ITw?  3-eo7?  ^^^-/iTTiov,  proxi- 
mum  teneat  riMi  Trxrei^t  %g))«rTeev.  Certissimum  hoc  ex  ipso  tractatus 
initio.  Mira  T«v  TTi^i  B-iuv  Pio'y*''*  tvAayaJraTflu  iartv  vTToB-'icrB'ai,  Treoi  ttutpI^c 
;gg<]5-T£«v.  Post  Deos  et  patriam,  quartum  locum  sortiunlur  parentes, 
sive  Uaii  x>s;^a~riov  yovivTiv.     Hoc  pariter  ex  ipsomet  patet.       Mira  tov 

Ttipt -^lu)!  Kxi    TTciTpioo^  Xoyov,   T/vof  jttstAAov    oiv  TTPoraTrov  fAV7i(r6uri  Tii   Treurov  73 

yovioiy ;  Proxime  sequuntur  fratres,  sive  ^n^t  (p«>i£«^s>i^/«s*  deinde  conjux, 
sive  wwj  ;n^^ii5-Tsov  yvvctix.L  Caput  de  liberis  septimum  est,  nw?  x^AOTUf 
TiKtoii.     ^  De  cognatis  octavum,  ?r<w?  c-vyyivic-i  ;^g»«-T£ev.     Autor  ipse 

capitis  initio  ;  to??  u^nftivot?  crsg/  yonetiv^pyic-if^ai^  kxi  a,'Sih(puv,  yvvcctKii  rt  ftett 
riKv»)v,  uKoXovB-ov  IcTTi  7r^o<rB-iivxt  xai  to»  Trsgi  c-vyyiviuv  Xcyov.  Atque  ita  tan- 
dem hunc  ordinem  extudimus,  capitaque  in  hunc  modum  digessimus  : 
*  de  nobis  ipsis,  de  Diis,  de  patria,  de  parentibus,  de  fratribus,  de  con- 
juge,  de  liberis,  de  cognatis.'  Quae  omnia  forte  in  primo  <PiM(rc!Piifti)iut 
libro  continebantur ;  ad  secundum  enim  *  refero  quas  sequuntur. 
Primo  TTi^i  oIkiuiv  :  deinde,  oiitovof^iiui'  denique  m^i  yufiov  et  reliqua  quae 

'  Nosipsos  gerere,  ant  crga  nosipsos  affcfctos.     Pearson. 
*  Nos  tituliim  T!!fl  ya[j.a,  qiieni  ad  secundum  <l>iXo^o^^y.'vouv  libnim  pertinuisse 
•aTbilralnr,  et  ultimo  in  loco  coUocat  Pearsonus,  proxime  ante  hunc  titulum  re- 
prsesentari  jussimus;  auctoritate  ipsins  Hieroclis,  pp.  312,  314.     Idem, 
3  Vide  A'o<.  ad  p.  ?l  'J. 
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forte  plurima  "a  Stobaco  omissa  sunt,  iit  ex.  priorum  aliqulbus  fragment 
turn  nobis  nullum  conservavlt. 

Heec  autem  uti  sunt  l'  Stobxo  expiessa,  et  satis  fideliter  versa, 
et  satis  feliciter  plerumque,  ubi  res  postulabat,  emendata  videntur. 
Ne  tamen  semper  satisfactum  officio  Interpretis  aut  correctoris 
putetur,  obiter  notanda  nonnulla  duxiraus.  Pag.  216.  (304)  pro 
opS-jV-^  (wro;  rt'iyji,  apponit  margin!  forte  '  jiAsaVr^AiTo;,  vertitque 
*  sublimes  muri.'  Sed  neque  conjectura  placet,  neque  versio, 
cum  verba  Hieroclis  satis  elegantia  sint,  etfrustra  mutata,  ut  observat 
CI.  Salmasius  ad  jElium  Spartianura.  Ut  enim  'Ki'^otn ^ancx.  generali 
nom.ine  qus  '  lapidibus  strata  ;'  ita  quse  *  in  altum,'  h^orr^wrcc.  Et 
-quemadmodum  apud  Codinum,  cum  de  trullo  loquitur,  7r«'T&nr<?  dici- 
tur,  quod  in  solo  ponitur,  f.iov(ritM<rii;  quod  in  cameris,  o^B-oua^f^d^axT-ig  quod 
in  parietibus ;  ita  de  pavimento  c-t^Jc-k  dicitur,  de  parietibus  i^B-ia-T^ai- 
<rti.  Igitur  og?ya(rr^Mroi  ro7'/,oi  sunt  o^B-o/ic-ci(^^uci^6iroi,  hoc  est  *  '  crustis  mar- 
moreis  et  laminis  inducti.'  Deinde  cum  i^xXia-roi  /^^vppimni  '  fornicati 
myrrhinones'  reddit,  et  ad  marginem  exponit,  '  loca  myrtis  consita 
opere  topiario  structis  arcuatim,  vel  ejusmodi  picturas,'  non  rectemen- 
tem  authoris  explicat ;  potius  enim  '  forficatl  myrrhinones'  dicendi 
sunt,  quam  '  fornicati.'  Ita  Glosste  Veteres  Grseco-latinas,  -^oiXil^^c^  *  for- 
fico  ;  et  Latino-gra-cae,  '  Forficatio'  -ioiXi^u^oi.  Revera  ■^uXi^nv  Grae- 
cis  est,  *  tondere.'  Hesychius,  -i^uxl^cii,  xiT^xt.  Ut  igitur  apud  Mar- 
tialem  '  tonsile  buxetum,'  ita  nostro  ■^otXia-Tol  fivpfivmii  ^  '  tonsilia  myr- 
teta.'  Unicum  prxter  hunc  locum  attingam  ad  finem,  p.  24-8.  (318)' 
pessime  ab  inter prete  a  ccep turn.  K«/  rot.  f^lv  vttI^  uv^^mv  uttc^^my)  civ  Itti' 
ftfr^'^a-xi  §s  T<  aai  T'/iv  yvvuTxoi  Tr^tTrnv.  *  Et  hasc  quidem  de  viris  dicta 
satis  sint ;  restat  adhuc  de  mulieris  officio  dicendum.'  Non  intel- 
lexit  quid  esset  £,T<|t4£T^??-a<,  quare  et  sententiam  puncto  mutilavit,  et 
sensum  nullo  prorsus  modo  verbis  consonum  affixit.  Est  autem  ifrt' 
fcir^iTv, '  supra  debitum  aliquid  largiri  vel  concedere,  adeoque  praeter 
id  quod  officio  nostro  incumbit  agere.'  *  Mens  Hieroclis  hxc  est. 
Cum  opera  famili  v  inter*  virum  et  focminam  dividcnda  sint ;  ita  vit  rus- 
tica,  forensia,  civilia  viro,  domestica  vero  negotia  fcerninae  ti-ibuantur  : 
tamen  et  patremfamilias  aliquando  decet  officiis  domesticis  sese  im- 
miscere  ;  non  tantum  sciscitando  et  inspiciendo,  sed  etiam  negotia  mu- 
liebria  tractando,  imo  ad  ipsism  lanificii  opus  nomiunquam  descen- 
dendo.  Et  ut  hssc  virorum  officio  conveniunt,  ita  decet  etiam  mulie- 
rem  non  tantum  lanificium  tractare,  sed  ad  opera  magis  virilia-  acce* 
dere ;  et  prjeter  officia  sibi  peculiaria,  aliqua  etiam  l-Tnukr^ev  loco  in  se 
suscipere.  Ita  lege  et  intellige  verba  Hieroclis  :  l7nf/.iT^,(roii  ^j  t<  xetl 
VKv  yvvoiiKX  TT^k'Trov,  o'-i  ftij  r'ii';  roiXarlotg  icenvmiiv  ^-uivo)/  rttii  S^^efriMtg,  aiXXx 
nut  Tuv  a?^X6iv  ieyuv  Twy  iTrxvag^orifiuv. 

Sunt  alia  male  accepta,  alia  mutila,  quae  mihi  jam  festinanti  aut  ex- 
cutereaut  sanare  non  licet. 

Quod  autem  ad  postremum  '^  Hieroclis  fragmentum  ex  Eusebio  de- 
Bumptum   attinet,  miraTaitur  fortasse   quispiam   plura  authoris  verba 

'  Ita  quidem  scrihitur  in  niargine  Stobaei  Aiirelite  Allobrogiru  editt,  quo  usui 
videtur  Pearsonus ;    sed  wfi^^vnoi,  quod  aeque  corrnpttun  est,  exhibet  Editio 

Wccheliana.       Necdham. 

^  Sunt  tonsilia.     Pearson. 

'  Nos  exliibenius  tuT-  ^ifrniahai;,  auctoritate  MS.  Novi  Ccllegii   0;io«.   Idem. 

*    Vide  supra  Notam  sextam. 
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inde  excerpta  non  esse.  Et  fateor  equidem,  quisquis  interpretem  Eu- 
sebil  sequetur,  plura  ad  Hieroclem  nostrum  "  referet,  quam  nos  retuli- 
mus.  Ecce  enim  in  Confutatione  libii  septimi,  hsec  ille :  '  Sed  audi 
quibus  Hierocles  verbis  partes  Damidis  tueatur.  Probabilis,  inquit, 
ratio  fuit,  cur  Damis  a  Pythagoreorum  ritu  deflexerit.'  Hcec  igitur 
et  quse  sequuntur  Hieroclis  erunt,  si  credanius  Acciolo  ;  si  Eusebiura 
consulamus,  Philostrati  erunt,  qui  sub  t5  a yy "/§«<?=»?  nomine  intelligi- 
tur,  et  apud  quern  libri  septimi  capite  octavo,  verba  ipsa  extant  incor- 

rupta  :  uWlct,  f^lv  ^'^J  tS  fAiraZaXuv  tov  Adutv  to  tciiv  Ilv^ctyei^iiMV  (j-yj^u.a.'  a 
7«g  a>c  x.oi.AU>  yi  civro  ^'A^^iivoLi  (p-/iriv,  »^;  utrxyvis?  xvrS.  Quas  ideo  descripsi, 
ut  ex  iis  emendetur  Eusebii  codex,  qui  pro  ijh,  ij^/j,  pro  ag  x-ccyJeo,  y-xyJuf, 
pro  i^iB-iivcii,  minus  recte  habet  (.ciriivm,  et  c>yj7^  perperam  omittit.  Ne- 
que  hic  solum,  sed  alibi  etiam  in  eo  opere  Hieroclem  nobis,  invito  au- 
thore,  exhibuit  Interpres  FlorenLinus,  os-ov  lur-i  rn  yg^*?!'  '''5  ^^g-^  t^  ^i>m~ 
>^yihi  TToii^ivy-ug  f-'Av  irrl  7rXi7<rr9'J  ^jKonraj,  to  a  ccXviB-ii  f^-/i  rtfioivroi  (rvyy^oc^iug, 
*  Ouatenus  inquam  colligcre  est  de  ipso  Philalethis  authore  eruditione 
quidem  magna  referto,  veritatem  ipsam  probro  afficiente.'  *  Ita  ille, 
ut  solet.'  Philalethis  author  certe  erat  Hierocles;  at  alius  o  7r«^«  -rS 
<!?tXot.Xyi^ii,  alius  author  Philalethis.  Loquitur  Eusebius  de  Philostrato, 
cui  tam  insigne  et  doctrinte  et  veritatis  studii  testimonium  dederat 
Hierocles;  idque  in  hunc  modum.  Nos  autem  solam  Philostrati 
historiam  inspiciamus,  ex  qua  ostendemus  Apollonium  non  inter  phi- 
losophos,  ne  quidem  inter  mediocris  bonitatis  viros,  esse  numerandum; 
nedum  cum  Christo  comparandum,  '  quantum  colligcre  est  ex  scriptis 
Historici,  Pliilalethis  judicio  et  erudili,  et  veritatem  colentis.'  Ita  in- 
terpreter, particula  negationis  f^i  deleta  ;  turn  quod  ipsissima  verba  sint 
Hieroclis,  turn  quod  h:EC  sequantur,  Toiovioi  ya,^  ojy  xmu  y.ixk  run  uXXuf 

Neque  vero  Acciolus  toties  sine  socio  erravit,  eoque  erudite.  Me-  • 
minithujus  '  Opusculi  Eusebiani' Photius:  'a »£y viiV.9-» 'ElVeC/s  to v  n<«,«- 
^ixa  avoe.(j-x.i'j'X<rTi>cn'j  /iioXiaci^iov  ^foj  tsj  iiTri^  AttoXA^^k's  tov~  Tvxviuq  'isje- 
kMhi;  XoyHi'  '  Lecta  est  Eusebii  Pamphili  confutatio  brevis  librorura 
Hieroclis  de  Apollonio  Tyanec'  Ita  Andreas  Schottus,  hac  annota- 
tione  adjecta :  *  '  Septem  eos  fuisse  colligere  licet  ex  libello  Eusebii 
qui  adhucsuperest,'  Mirabar  primo  septem  libros  contra  Religionem 
nostram  ab  Hierocle  fuisse  conscriptos,  cum  Lactantius,  qui  eadem 
setate  vixit,  duorum  tantum  mentlonem  fecerit ;  deinde  vero'obstupui, 
cum  vir  doctus  id  se  ex  libello  Eusebii  collegisse  pi-ofiteretur,  qui  tow 
<inXoe,M^if',  XoyH  semper,  ac  si  unus  tantum  liber  fuisset,  meminit; 
et  verisimillimum  est  Hieroclem  comparationem  Apollonii  Tyanei 
cum  Christo  nostro,  in  uno  tantum  ex  duobus  libris,  ut  ante  docui- 
mus,  institiiisse.  Neque  divinare  possum  unde  eum  numerum  ex- 
culpserit  Schottus,  nisi  forte  locum  paulo  ante  allatum  ex  confu- 
tatione libri  septimi  in  animo  habuerit,  quo  versio  Accioli  Hieroclis 
fragmentum  male  exhibet.  Certe  Eusebii  libellus,  licet  adversus 
Hieroclem   scriptus,   in   refellendis    tamen   Philostrati  fabulis    versa- 

'  De  nefario  isto  Hieroclis  Niconiediensis  opere  consul.  Enulitissimiim  Hen- 
ric.  \?i\fsi\\m,  de  vita  et  scriptis  Eusebii  Casariensis,  Holstcniniii  de  vita  et  scriptis 
Porphyri!,  p,  90.  ft  Giil.  Cavevim,  niagnuin  EcclesiasticaR  Historiae  lumen,  in 
Uistor:a  LMeraria,  Tom.  I.  p.  279.  Tom.  li.  p.  99.     Necdfiatn. 
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tur,  et  octo  ejusdem  libros  ordine  percurrit ;  imo,  quasi  controversrae 
summam  ex  Philalethe  tantum  nomin;ire  contentus,  orationem  totam 
adversus  celebrem  illam  Sophistam  et  Historicum  dirigit,  ipsum  vero 
Hieroclem  *  eo  tantum  nomine  postea,  quod  fidem  tam  lepidis  fabulis 
haberet,  obiter  perstringlt.  Atque  hcsc  vera  esse,  tum  ex  verbis  illis 
Eusebii,  ftov»'j  ol  iTria-K-T^Mf^iB-tc  r/,v  rov  <I>»>i9(rr§«T«y  y^»-^tiv,  tum  ex  diligent! 
collatione  locorum'  ex  Philostrato  a.vro'Ki^il  adductorum,  tum  denique 
ex  ipso  libri  titulo,  secundum  Codicem  Regium  a  Gl.  Holstenio  ex- 
presso,  luce  clarius  constabit. 

Neque  vero  mirum  est  Acciolum  non  vidisse  quae  sint  Hieroclis, 
cum  noa  videat  quis  fuerit.     Ostendimus  ante  e  Lactantio  fuisse  eum; 

*  h  numero  judlcum  ;'  neque  tantum  Christianorum  persecutioni  prae- 
fuisse  putandus  est,  sed  officium  dignitatemque  judicis,  prius  quam 
adeo  crudeliter  barbareque  saevire  Diocletianus  inciperet,  obtinuisse  ;■ 
quod  h  I'c  Lactantii  verba  non  obscure  indicant,  quibus  Hieroclem 
ipsum  affatur.  '  Tot  semper  latrones  perierunt,  et  quotidie  pereunt, 
utique  multos  et  ipse  damnasti/  Confirmat  haec  etiam  satis  non  se- 
mel  Eusebius  :  Toiruv  y*^  n^'tv,  inquit,  '  ^iccK^in^'muv,  o/^tov  rev  ts  <t>iXeC' 
^iB-ov?  rot,  uvuTciTU  T£  x-oc^  !)A«K  oiKci^Tii^ix  oniXvi<poroi  v)  y-ctTU,  *  Xg(5-T<«6v«» 
^i^cctce,,  Kc6t  di  mvroi  IxvToi  atKii,  ufcpt/iy)g  Ifi'  iKcirrai  K^iTiq  (pxvi^x  Kocrao-T^irxt. 

*  His  itaque  ad  disquisitionem  collectis,  satis  puto  constabit,  et  Phila- 
lethis  hujus  judicia  simul  cuncta  testimoniaque  complexi,  acre  illud  in 
Christianos,  rerumque  omnium  ut  de  se  ait  judicium  consultissimum. 
Ita  Interpres  Florentinus.  Rursus  Eusebius ;  T«i/t«  'li^e>x.M7  rx 
kvtara.ro)  kxi  x-a^ohn  dixxa-n^^M  TTiTTi'rrtvf^ivu  fAiru.  zro>^Xli^  kiirdmuc,  «A>)9"ki  x«t- 
•xivrk  iivcit  ^0Ki7.  *  Hsec  sunt  quas  Hierocles  pro  veris  habet,  ille  soler- 
tissimus  in  judiclis-  supra  adductis  ac  undecunque  in  ^  nobis  legendis 
excussor.*  Ita  rursus  Acciolus.  Quis  autem  Oedipus  hfic  versionis 
wnigmata  interpretabitur  ?'  aut  quid  tanto  molimine  libri  in  linguam 
magis  familiarem  transferuntur,  si  Gra^ca  intellectu  sint  facilia,  Lati- 
na  intelligi  non  possint  ?  Quid  enim  aliud  est  ru  ^txcca-T^^tu  ^iitXn<puit 
quam  '  Judex    constitutus  V    Quid  rci  ^iKxt7Tii^x  TriTKrTtv/^zvog,   quam 

*  is  Gui  concredita  est  potestas  judicandi  ?'  Quae  si  sint  to.  oivojTcirn)  x.xi 
xx5-iXov,  (aut  enim  pro  te,  aut  praeter  n  priori  loco  xat  lego)  quid  aliud 
quam  '  immensa  et  *  suprema  potestas,'  aut  in  suprema  saltem  curia, 
denotatur  ?  Quam  autem  potestatem  Eusebius  intelligit,  utrum  quod 
esset  'i-ss-ct^^oi  ' AM^xv^^ilxi,  ut  ex  Epiphanio  docuimus,  an  ^<;t«/o?<)T»5,  vel 
?§«o;  Xoyog,  de  quibus  Strabo,  non  est  hie  disserendi  locus.  Hasc  enim 
ideo  tantum  adduximus,  ut  ostenderemus,  Eusebium  vitio  interpretis 
minus  fuisse  intellectum,  neque  fragmentum  authoris  nostri,  eo  quod 
editum  e^t,  prolixius  h  libro  adversus  Hieroclem  esse  expectandum. 

Quoniam  vero  iliius  opera  in  hoc  volumine  claudit  hoc  iTer- 
frctirf/,dTtov,  finem  etiam  nostrae  dissertatiunculas  simul  rmponet. 
Quam  cum,  ut  postulatis  Typographi  tantum  morem  gererem,  primo 
aggressus  sim ;  ut  lectori  harum  rerum  studioso  aliquo  mode  satis- 
facerem,  eandem  longiu^  preduxerim  ;  ut  reliquis  studiis,  quae  me  im- 
periosius  avocant,  vacem,  filum  ejus  et  crassiusculum,  et  jampridem. 
nimis  fortasse  prolixum,  hie  abrumpam^ 

Joannes  Pearsonus. 

•  i^iivxfiynOiyrvjy,      Pearson,  ^  No».    Pevson. 
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In  the  105 til  verse  of  the  Hippoli/tus  ed.  Monk,  we  have 
this  line  : 

I  find  nothing  on  this  passage  in  Beck's  Euripides,  except  the 
observation  of  Valckenaer,  which,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Venus,  (for 
the  passage  in  the  Baccltcz  concerns  Bacchns  olIv)  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  reference  to  any  other  passage,  and  the  passage  in 
Ovid  is  silent  as  to  the  time  of  worship  :  "  Deos  sibi  placere 
negat  Hippolytus,  qui  noctu  colerentur,  Veuerem  et  Bacchum, 
«ujus  etiani  agebantur  sacra  voxrwg  to.  ttoXXu,  ut  ait  Eurip.  in 
Bacch.  V.  486.     Ovid.  Fast.  v.  309. 

Jiippolyte  infelix,  ve/les  coluisse  Dionem,* 
Cum  corist.ernatis  diripereris  equis." 

'  It  may  be  here  worth  while  to  mention  the  note  of  Carolus  NeapoUs 
cited  by  Petrus  Burmannus  on  this  passage  of  Ovid,  "  Ha^c  Hesiodo  et 
Homero  Veneris  parens,  vmde  Arnobius,  Diouaa  Venus,  proles  viri  mater- 
fatniliui  Troici,  utque  intestlni  decoris  publtcatrix,  sed  hie  pro  tiha  est,  ut  ap. 
Papinium  V.  Achilleidos  de  Paridis  judicio, 

Sed  solum  nhnium  vidisse  Dio7iem." 

Hofmannus  in  the  Lex.  Univ.  Lug.  Bat.  1698.  cites  the  two  following  pas- 
sages of  Virgil,  under  the  word  Dione, 

Sacra  DiotKP/e  niatri,  divisqut  ferehmn 

Auspiciis  coeptorum  operum,         JEn.  L.  ni.  v.  19. 

Ecce  Dioncei  processit  Casaris  ostrum,     Eel.  ix.  v.  47, 

and  though  he  cites  the  passage  of  Ovid,  he  has  not  noticed  that  Dione  is 
there  used  for  Venus  herself.  Two  other  passages  are  cited  by  Forcellinus, 
■in  the  Lexicon  totius  Lalinitatis,  from  Ovid,  where  Dione  is  used  for  Dionaea, 

Terribilejn  quondam  Jugiens  Ti/phona  Dione,  Fast.  11.  v.  461. 

Vincant  qwibus  alma  Dione 
Faverit,  et  toto  qui  volut  orbe,  piier. 

Art.  Amator.  L.  in.  v.  3. 

Gesner  in  the  Thesaurus  Lingua  LcitincB,  is  silent  altogether  about  the  three 
passages  of  Ovid,  and  about  this  use  of  Dione;  but  Basil  Faber,  in  the 
Thesaurus  Schulast.  Erud.  says  :  "  Non  raro  pro  ipsa  Venere  ponitur,  ut  ap. 
AusoH.  Epigr.  79.  V.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  i.  86.  (Cedut  equus  Latia  qui  contra 
Templa  Diories,  Ctesanei  stat  scde  fiwi,  where  Jer.  IMarkland  is  silent ) 
The  epigram  of  Ausonius^  which  is  number<;d  80,  and  not  79,  in  Tollius's 
ed.  Amstelodanii  1671.,  p.  5u5.  runs  thus, 

Aut  restingue  ignem,  quo  torreor,  alma  Dione., 
Aut  transire  jube,  vel  face  ntrimque  parem, 

where  almu  Dione  seems  to  be  a  quotation  from  Ovid.  Forcellinus  is  there- 
fore not  quite  correct  when  he  says  "  Dione  sapissime  usurpatur  pro  Venei* 
jpea." 
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This  passage  in  the  Hippoli/lus  may  enable  us  to  see  the  spirit 
of  the  passage  in  Horace  : 

■Jam  Cijtherca  choios  due  it  Venus,  iinminente.  Liain,  L.  i.  Od.  iv.  v.  5. 
for  it  acquaiais  us  v»ilh  the  fact  that  worship  was  paid  to  lier  at 
night  in  pret'erenceto  the  day,  and  1  suppose  Horace  to  alhide  to 
this  fact  in  the  words,  Lwnine/ite  Iwia,  that  is,  hicente  hma,  pro- 
pinqua,  non  Ipnge  abseute.  But  h;t  us  see  what  the  critics  and 
coniinentators,  to  whom  this  interpretation  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  occurred,  niake  of  the  passage,  without  such  a  supposition. 
1  shall  iirst  produce  a  most  unfortunate  o{)inion  of  Daniel 
Jrleiu'-ius,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  edition  of  Horace,  to 
whicii  1  have  at  present  access,  and  which  is  well  refuted  by  Jo- 
annes Croius  in  a  work  replete  with  curious  information  and 
profound  erudition  : 

"  Sed  videanuis  ntrum  Heinsio  jam  viro,  ct  jam  iilustri  felicius 
succedat  critica  :  ha^c  scribit  Carm.  L.  T.  Od.  4.  Horatius — ad  hsec 
verba  scribit  Criticoriiai  pnuceps  :  '  Quod  iTTa^iJ^zvoy  Grajci  dicunt, 
instuns,  aut  immhtens  Latini  vertunt  ;  ita  Aristotelcs  ^coj-ov  iVra/xsvov 
tempus  prcijixum,  vocat  alibi,  \(Tra,uA-^ov  hi  XfO'-'O'J  sv  to  sij.sWov  r-i^v 
ri!J.7)v  d.'Koo'jjo-siv  TOis  iij^Ttocois,  imminente  jam  tempore  quo  sohsndum 
erat  mercatorihus,  i,  e.  prcesente  Jam  tempore,  ct  incipiente :  Grseci 
niensis  uniuscujusque  principiura,  y.yjva,  l(rra,[j.svov,  vel  cr£Ar)vryV  la-ray^s- 
y/)v  vocant  usque  ad  deciraum  diem :  ita  IcrrauAvov  iJ^r^v^g,  imminente 
mense,  vel  la-rajMsvYi;  asXrivrj^  imminente  hma,  fieri  dicitur,  quod  initio 
fit  mensis  aut  lunas,  ut  Tacitus  Libello  Dc  Germanorum  Moribus 
loquitur,  Cumluna  inchoatur :  imminens  ergo  haul  est  ipsum principium 
mensis,  imminere  enini  niensis  dicitur,  qui  jam  incepit,  non  qui  iucep- 
turus  est:  et  tirones  sciuut  ita  loqui  Griocos,  Et  paulo  post  :  'Sane 
teuipus  pra^sens,  sive  incipiens,  non  aliter  quani  tempus  imminens,  a 
Gra^cis  i.e.  avarrws  yj'-'''"^^  dicitur:  principium  autem  Aurilis  Veueri 
sacrum  erat,  ut  ex  Fastis  scimus:  Venus  ergo  choros  calendis  suis 
ducit,  quas  Gra^ci,  qui  calendis  carent,  imminentem  lunam,  lTTaij.?-/y]v 
c-aXrjVYjV,  i.  e.  niensis  principium,  aut  luuie  vocant,  sive  ipsum  novilunii 
tempus,  quod  imiiiinebat:  luna  ergo  noviUmium,  quemadmodum  contra 
Hebraiis  novilunium  de  toto  mense,  plane  ut  Horatio,  cum  dixit, 
JSovteqiie  pergunt  interire  hince :  at  hie  luna,  novilunium,  ut  in- 
terduui  crsXr^vat  Gravels  de  calendis :  sane  Euripides  ^absovg  tTz>Avag, 
i.e.  divinas  hmas,  ipsa  novilunii  festa,  quaj  duodecies  a  Trojanis 
uno  anno  celebrabantur,  dicere  non  dubitavit ;  sic  enim  chorus, 
Troadibus,  'Vo^jyivy  rs  'CSsoi  asXavoci,  ^vv  Souhyta  TtXyjhi :  neque  quis- 
quam  tragicoruni  i!rra|asvryv  trsAryvy//-,  i.  e.  imminentem  lunam  festum 
hoc  vocare  dubitaret.'  Adeste,  quotquot  Gra:ce  scitis ;  adeste  quot- 
quot  annorum  et  mensiuni  Aliieniensium  et  Romanorum  rationem 
nostis,  et  de  ea,  qua^.  hie  mihi  cum  Heinsio  est,  controversia  senttntiam 
vestram  dicite;  adesto,  (u  quoque,  ileinsi.  Evolve  Libros  Gr<EC0s  et 
Latinos,  et  teipsum  cor.sule  :  tirones  quidem  sciunt  urjvcc  iTrdy.ayoy 
dici  de  mense  jam  incipiente,  et  de  tertia  niensis  parte,  de  decern 
uimiruni  prioribus  meiisis  diebus.     Sed  doeti  sciunt  nee  dici,  nee  posse 
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drci  (reXTjv^jyJ  c-Taagv>;y,  lunam  imminentem,  de  iisdein  diebus  :  nullus 
unquam  Grascoiuin  auctorum,  oratoniiu,  aut  pocturum  hac  phrasi 
usus  est :  Honjerus  quideiu,  optiinus  Graecae  dictionis  arbiter,  Icrraae- 
vov  ^iijva  dixit  tempiis  dienim  aliquot,  vel  potiiis  dieai,  quo  luensis 
absolvitur  ;  proximus  vero  imniinet  'Ocjto-. 

nllero  quidem  mense  jam  hihente,  altero  jam  immincntc,  domiim  I'edibit 
i.  e^  III  iiiterpretatur  Didynius  et  Euslatliius  tts^j  dx-^i^rj  T^/anaioi 
rirca  tricesimam  mensis  diem  :  et  observat  Plutarcluis  in  Solone,  cum 
primunr  baec  Hoiceri  verba  iiitellexisse,  et  esse  iiiterpretatum,  ideoque 
ultimum  mensis  diem  ab  illo  dictum  fuisse,  sVr^v  jcai  veav  t'jvi^uiv  Sa 
rov  ij.riwg  TTjv  a.vxp.cc>dx-/,  ko^i  rr^v  yJyr^'n-y  rij;  asArjVYj^,  <iurs  Sioij^syu:  ruj 
r^klui,  o'jr  a-/iT'-/fjvri  cry/>t^£^oa£'vy//,  dWx  TtOA/:a.y.i;  T-i};  avTrj;  ri^/.s§xc,  koa 
%ara.\ay.(3cc>cvo-av,  xou  itci^spy^oy.avr^v  toy  rjXioy,  aJry-' jyJv  era^s  ray'rr^v, 
eyrjV  kx)  vsccv  KxXeicrSxi'  To  /xev  ti'co  (T'jyi^o'J  y^o'-iov  avrrji  t-jj  Ttot.-joy.syjj 
l-^riv),  TO  §s  XoiTtov  yjdrj  rep  d^^ou.svuj  it^ocrrf/.Biv  rjyoviJ.syoc,  Ttccoro;,  vjj 
soiKc,  o^^xg  axovaccg  'Oy.-fj^ov  Xkyoytog, 

70U  [j^sy  <pSlyoyros  jj^y/os,  rov  5'  'iTrxu^svon. 
r-f^v  OS  B(fc^rjg  xy.s^ay  vouy,ryiccv  inxXscrs,  Cum  perspexissef  autem  mensis 
varietatem,  et  animadvert isset  cursum  Innce  nee  cum  exortu  solis,  nee 
cum  occasu  congruere ;  vervm  suhinde  earn  eodem  die  solem,  et  assequi, 
€t  pnctergredi,  hunc  ipsiim  diem  noinssimam  et  primam  lunam  jussif 
'  nppellari,  partem  ejus,  quee  coitum  luna;  ciim  sole  antecedit,  mensi 
desinenti,  residuam  inchounti  arhitrutus  attrihuendam :  et  Juit  certe 
primus,  ut  videtur,  qui  Homerum  percepit  canentem — Hie  cum  desierit 
mensis,  cum  cceperit  alter:  insequentcm  vero  diem  Neomeniam  vocavit. 
Hesiodus  vero  iVray-eyov  y.r^yx  producit  ad  decimum  terlium  mensis 
diem,  in  carmine  de  diebus, 

!MrjVO$  $'  liTTxasv'OV  r^i(jyMi^s'iidtr,y  aAiacr5a.< 
CTTte^iJ.xroi  Kf^arSoi, 

mensis  autem  inchoati  decima  tertia  cavcto  etc.  ubi  Moschopulus  et 
Proclus  observant  mensem  iucboatum  dici  a  veteribus  de  mense  usque 
ad  diem  vicesimum,  lo-ray-evov  /xriva  s'x;  slxdoo;  a/.syov'  y^srd  S3  rovro, 
Tr^ivtTiv  (pSiVovTOf,  Ko.)  SivTs^xv  (p^lyoyToc,  xx)  T/i  s^r/i :  Tzetzes  vero  iiiter- 
pretatur av^oy.svYig  rijc  crsXrjyr^^,  erescente  luna :  sed  quum  mensis 
tandem  in  ill.  partes  divisus  fuit,  tunc  la-rdijisyog  u.-rjv  dictus  est  de 
decern  prioribus  mensis  diebus,  nee  unquam  prior  ilia  pars  dicta  fuit 
t(rraix£yy]  crgA^'v/j :  illud  apud  oinnes  fere  auctoies  Gra^cos  legitur  :  boc 
vero  nusquain  :  si  aliter  factum,  aut  dictum  fuisset,  id  non  omisisset 
dibj^entissiinus  baruin  rerimi  observator  Pollux,  qui  ha^c  tantuni  hac 
de  re  scribit  L.  i,  c.  7-  v-  5.  Mi^rj  os  y.r^yog,  Wray.Bvov,  [xscroijyroc,  xa) 
Xr^yovTOc,  u>g  xx)  rdg  tosig  SsxdSx;  wroj  iT'Sig  ^jaipTv-  non  omisisset, 
inquam,  trsAy/T;;  I'xrxy.syr^;,  si  i<l  a  veteribus  iuisset  dictum.  Si  la-rx- 
y^svy/  vero  o-eAr/^-^v  de  priore  mensis  parte  dixisscnt  veteres,  dixissent 
quoque  -rroMry)  'i(rTxy.£yr,ff  obvte^x  la-rayjyr^c,  primus  immincfitis  lance, 
aecuudus  imminentis  lume,  et  sic  de  reliquis  us(jue  ad  oexxTr^y  Icrtay.syr^^ 
decimum  imminentis  lunce.     At  id  non  dixerunt,  sed  Tr^wr-j  \o-rxy,eyQu, 
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SsuTe^oc  lo-fa/xi'/w,  sub.  u^r^vo;,  primus  instant  is  mensis,  secundus  instan- 
tis  mensis,  ct  sic  de  reliquis.     Nee  dici  potuit  trfXTjvTj  lo-ray^s'-'ri,  neque 
dici  potest  ah  iis,  qui  ratione  sunt  praediti.     Si  enini  prior  decas  mensis 
dicatur   ffsAy/i;   iVraagyry,    lutia    irnminens,    oportet    ut  altera    di(;atur 
c-cAijv/;  ij^sa-ncrx,  15  fXEo");,  liina  media,  et  tertia  crsAijvyy  XrjyovTx,  15  (^'^lyrjira, 
Inna  proeceps,     Ut  autem   a  iiemine   unquam  dicta  fuit  luna   media 
pro  altera  mensis  parte,  aut  luna  frceceps  et  inclinata  pro  tertia  :  ita 
dicta  ROM  fuit  luna  immlmris  pro  priore  decade.     Adeo  auteni  de  hap 
loquendi  ratione  non  coijitarunt  veteres  Graici,   ut  lunoe  cursuni  in  iv. 
partes  diviserint,   ut  et  hodie  fit,  ut  sciunt  omnes,  qui  veterum  aucto- 
run)  libros  legerunt,  et  lunam  dixerint  xefarosi^^,   du.pK-j^rov,  [Mrivosidr], 
€t  Si)(pToy.o-/,  corniculafam,   gibhosam,  lunatam,  et  dividuam:    quod 
quomodo  posset  ad  ill.  illas  mensis  partes  accomniodari,  si  dicerenlur 
traX-^vrj  WroiijAvr,,  vAti],  v.c/a  ^OiVo'jo-a,  luna  irnminens,  media,  et  prteceps, 
ne  ipse  quidem   Heinsius  posset  indicare.     Dubitarent  igitur  tragici 
Grceci,  qui  rcruni  et  verborum  usuin  tenerent,  Festuni,  de  quo  agit 
Horatius,    icrr.aasvy;y     creAy/Tjv    imminentem    lunajn    vocare,     quicquid 
.sonuiiaverit  Heinsius.     Deinde  cum  Horatius   Ronianas   mulieres  ad 
festum  Veneris,  quod  caleudis  aprilibus  agebatur,  celebran(jam  invitet, 
ut  asserit  Heinsius,  et  menses  Roniani,  ut  ct  an:ii,  fuerint  solares,  non 
lunares,  quomodo  potuit  Horatius  principiuni  mensis  imminentem  lunani 
vocare?  quis   dixit,  aut   indicavit   Heinsio  noviluniuni   eo  anno,   quo 
hanc   Oden   scripsit  Horatius,   incidisse  in  calendas  apriles?  quid  res- 
pondebit,  si  dicamus  pleniluniuni  tunc  fuisse  1  quibus  argumentis,  aut 
quibus   testimouiis  sentenliam   nostram   poterit  labefactare  ]    Cyclus 
lunaris  est  annorum  xix.   et  dierum  xt.     At  quis  indicavit  Heinsio 
cyclum  lunareni  incidisse  in  prijuum  aprilis  diem  eo  anno,  quo  Horatius 
hnec  scripsit?    Cur  mensis  ille,   de  quo  hic  Horatius  loqui   Heinsio 
yidetur,   fuit  jneijsis  cvcli  lunaris?  quae  ratio  nos   cogit,  ut   id  ere- 
damns?    cur   non    credemus    potius   aprik-iii    f5i>ratii   pertinuisse    ad 
annum  tertium,  aut  quartuiu   cycli  lunaris  ^    ideoque  noviluniuni  non 
incidisi-e  in  caiendas  aprilis?  Nos  brevius,  clarius,  et  verissinie  dicinuis 
imminentem  lunam  Horatio  esse  Incentem  lunam  et  plenam  ;  vult  enim 
ut  Nynipiite  et  Charitos  saltent,   non  illuni  nocte,   quod  inconi«!;>  iuni 
ac  triste   fuisset,  sed  ad   lunae   radios,  ut  facilius  alterno  pede  ten-tm 
quaterent."    Jo.  Croii  Sacrar.  et  historic,  in  Nov.  F(£dus  Observ.  Pais 
I.   in  qua  Dan.  Heiusii  Prolegomena  in  Exer.  perpenduntur,   Genevae, 
1645,  p.  285. 

"  Venus,  inqult,  dux  chori,  jam  curn  Nymphis  pt  Gratiis  ad 
lunam  saltat,  Luna  imminente,  i.  e.  piopinqua,  ex  quo  intelltge 
(ucente,  et  ita  noctu  ;  nam  imininere  valet  propinquum  esse,  nun 
huge  abesse,  ut  cum  dicimus,  mortem  nobis  quotidie  imminere : 
sic  Horat.  Od.  xx  vii.  Lib.  3.  Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  et 
Od.  XII.  hujus  Lib.  Parthos  Latio  imminentes,  i.  e.  animo  et  volun- 
tate  nocendi  propinquos,  et  Od.  xxii.  L.  2.  Irnminens  vi/Icc  tiia 
pinus  esio  :  signiticat  aiitem  mulieres  et  pueilas  veris  tempore  ad 
lunam  saltare  solere,  idque  Venere  hortante  ac  piaeeunte."  Dionysi 
Jliambini    Commentarii    in    Horatium,  Xutetiae,  1567.    p.  i? 
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Christophorus  Landinus,  quoted  in  the  admirable  edition  of 
Horace  published  at  Basil,  in  1380.,  says  erroneously,  ''  Imminente 
luna,  appropinquante  node,  ut  ostendat  ad  multum  temporis  spa- 
^iuni  duci  choreas,  cunl  ne  imminente  quidem  nocte  clesinant," 
when  in  fact  the  rexLs.ou  why  Horace  mentions  the  moon  is,  be- 
,cause  Venus  was  to  be  worshipped  more  particularly  at  night. 
Theodorus  Pulmaiwius  cites  a  different,  but  equally  erroneous, 
reason  for  this  mention  of  the  moon,  giv6n  by  Turnebus,  "  Immi- 
nente Lmia,  quod  est  ex  ccelo  illucescente,  przesultrix  Venus  cho- 
ros  ducit,  quia  noctu  remotis  arbitris  terra  grata  numinibus  est, 
cum  cerui  nolint,  Cu77i  superis  terrena  placent,  inquit  Papinius 
Sih\  I.  l.Ha?cTurnebus  L.  ix.c.27.  Imminente  Luna,  i.e.vesperi 
7iocinque:  vide  Turneb.  L.  xxx.  c.  11.":  the  words  are  these, 
*'  Nolunt  dii  se  hcminum  oculis  cerni :  ita  has  plagas  celebrant  et 
colunt,  quo  tempore  homines  in  sua  se  recepere  tecta,  reiictisque 
agris  domi  sopiti  jacent,"  Badius  Ascensius,  whose  Notes  are 
published  in  the  very  valuable  edition  of  Horace  published  at 
Venice  in  ]o59.,  gives  another  reason  equally  erroneous,  "Luna 
imminente,  i.  paulo  ante  noctem,  quae  humida  et  ita  frigida  est.'* 
In  what  IS  called  Dr.  Combe's  edition  of  Horace,  Baxter  is  quoted 
as  assigning  another  reason,  "  Clara  nocte  ;  erant  enim  Idus  : 
vustica  numina  sal  tare  non  solent  nisi  ad  claram  Lunam."  Ch. 
Guil.  Mitscherlich  ed.  Lipsiae  1800.  V.  1.  p.  63.  assigns  a  rea- 
son different  from  all  these.  For,  after  having  observed  "  Deos  in 
solitudine  errare,  noctuque  terras  obire,  [xotxagoov  roi  vvkts;  eacrtv, 
juxta  Hesiod.  "Epy.  7iO.  adde  ejusd.  Theog.  v.  10.  Stat.  Silv. 
I.  1.  03.  nnde  nox  ipsa  poetis  sacra,  inprimis  vero  Venerem  sub 
veris  adventum  terram  mvisere,"  he  adds,  *^  Imminente  luna,  de- 
super  lucente,  adeoque  nocte  serena."  For  this  opinion  he  was 
probably  indebted  to  Cruquius,  who  in  his  edition  of  l6l  1.  p.  17. 
says  "  Imminente  luna,  supra  caput  lucente  :  haec  est  metalepsis 
hiemis  praeteritae,  qi»ze  nebulis  adductis  sidera  contenebrat, 
quibus  clare  lucentibus,  et  cum  tenebris  nebulee,  et  hiemis  rigor 
fugisse  censetur  :  imminerc  hie  est  copiti  impendere,  seu  supra 
caput  volvi,  quod  manifesto  deprehendi  nequit,  nisi  sudo  et  puro 
ccelo  :  hinc  jit  quod  imminere  ad  id  quod  est  lucere  significan- 
ter  transfertur." 

£.  //.  BARKER, 
Hatton,  Juli/  31,  181^. 
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OF 

Mr.  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 

From  the  Aihe:salvm,  No.   2-1. 


^OT  long  after  the  Professor  had  taken  his  first  degree,  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Syndics  of  the  University  press  at 
Cambridge  to  publish  ^Ij^schylus,  with  those  papers  of  Stanley 
which  have  since  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Butler,  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  Mr.  Porson  offered 
to  undertake  the  work,  if  he  were  allowed  to  conduct  it  according 
to  his  owu  views  of  the  duty  of  an  editor.  He  moreover  sug- 
gested that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  obtain  the  various  readings  of 
an  important  manuscript  upon  the  continent  (at  Veuice,  if  we 
rightly  remember,)  and  he  actually  proposed  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney, for  the  purpose  of  coliatiiig  it,  at  an  expfense  not  greater 
thantliat,  for  which  ths  task  could  have  been  performed  by  a  per- 
son upon  the- spot.  Unhappily  for  the  inleiests  of  learning,  this 
offer  was  rejected,  and  in  a  manner  so  discouraging,  that  it  served 
in  a  great  measure  to  extinguish '  in  him  that  ardent  love  of  fame, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  honorable  incen- 
tive to  every  laborious  undertaking.  Whether  it  were  zdiolli/ 
produced  by  the  various  disappointments  which  this  great  scholar 
experienced  in  his  progress  through  life,  or  whether  it  were  aided 
by  a  certain  portion  of  constitutional  apathy,  unquestionably  there 
never  existed  an  individual  so  capable  of  reaching  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  that  species  of  excellence  upon  winch  himself  appeared 
to  place  the  greatest  value,  yet  who  so  sternly  neglected  the  means 
by  which  such  an  end  might  be  attained,  in  consequence  of  this 
turn  of  mind,  he  confined  himself  for  a  considerable  period  to 
such  exertions  as  were  called  forth  by  a  wish  to  serve  his  friends  ; 
and  we  probably  owe  to  accident^  or  to  ihe  incessant  importunity 
of  others,  the  greater  part  of  what  has  at  length  appeared  under 
his  own  name. 

In  1786,"  when  Nicholson,  the  celebrated  bookseller  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  he 

'  It  is  certain  that  the  Professor  himself  did  ascribe  this  consequence  to 
the  fact  now  mentioned.  And  we  have  tlie  less  scruple  in  alluding  to  it,  as  the 
person,  who  was  considered  by  Mr.  P.  as  the  principal  cause  of  his  disap- 
pointment has  long  ceased  to.be  numbered  among  the  living. 

*  The  title-page  has  1785 :  but  Mr.  Porson's  address  (which  with  charac- 
teristic quaintness,  is  incribed  "  Lectori,  si  quis  erit'')  is  dated  22  Aug.  1786. 
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prevailed  upon  Mr,  Poison  to  furnish  him  with  some  notes,  which 
occupy  about  nineteen  closely-printed  octavo  pages  :  and  which, 
though  avowedly  written  in  haste,  and  upon  an  audior,  whom  he 
had  not  particularly  studied,  yet  attest  the  hand  of  a  master.  1  he 
citations  from  Suidas,  which  accompany  these  notes,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  VV.  Whiter,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
of  "A  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare,"  and  of  a 
new  Etymologicum  Magnum. 

In  the  year  17S7,  he  communicated  to  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  press  some  notes  upon  Toup's  emendations  on  Suidas, 
which  appeared  with  that  important  work  in  1790.  These  notes 
he  had  probably  put  together  at  the  request  of  his  friend  ^Ix. 
Tyruhitt,  who?e  learning  and  acutencss  he  always  mentioned  not 
merely  with  approbation,  but  even  with  reverence.  To  the  great  loss 
of  letters,  this  excellent  man  had  died  just  before  these  notes  were 
written.  Mr.  Porson  speaks  of  him  as  desideratissi/nns,  p.  422. 
and  of  his  literary  character  he  thus  pronounces  his  opinion  :  Tyr- 
whittiim,  acenimum,  si  quis  alius,  harum  rcruni  judicem,  p.  448. 
Si  in  palmarid  Tyvwiiitti  acuthaiini  einendatioitc  ucquiescerenole- 
bat  Toiipim,  S)\\  p.  401.  We  have  a  pleasure  in  quoting  these 
expressions  of  warm  panegyric,  because  a  notion  has  been  enter- 
tained that  Mr.  Porsou  was  actuated  by  a  mean  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which  led  him  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  others.  If  his  writings 
be  fairly  examined,  such  an  opinion  will  appear  grossly  unjust. 
Higher  praise  cannot  be  given  than  the  following:  "  l^ ir  sum- 
nn(s,  qui  in  his  Uteris  re^nat,  liulniheiiins."  Not.  in  Xenoph. 
''  lNsig)/is  et  extra  omiiem  duhitatiouis  a/eam  posita  est  siimmi 
Se/itieii  emeiidatio,Sfc.  Not.  in  Suid. — \  alckenaer,  Toup,  Dawes, 
Koen,  Pierson,  Brunck,  Wyttenbach,  and  all  real  scholars,  are 
praised  in  his  writings,  and  appeared  the  objects  of  his  respect  in 
conversation.  But  the  Professor  always  discriminated  when  he 
bestowed  praise  ;  and  indeed  he  says  of  himself,  "  ab  eoru/n  con- 
suetudiue  valde  abhorriii,  qui  iiiltil  aliud,  qiiaat  pulcre,  bene,  recfe,^ 
tertio  quoqiie  verbo  imreruiit."  Unquestionably  when  he  meets 
with  a  pretender  to  knowledge,  or  one  who  detracts  from  the  real 
merit  of  others,  he  does  apply  the  lash  of  animadversion  with  a 
very  unsparing  hand.  See  pp.  486,  493  of  tlie  work  concerning 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  of  which   we  shall   only   say,   that  it 

Hellexopiiu.us. — The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  Lectori,  si  quis  erit  is  a  formula  commonly  prefixerl  to  a  preface, 
and  Professor  Porson  merely  adopts  it  as  such,  and  not  from  qaaintness, 
or  modesty.  Thus  Thorn.  Reinsius  in  the  Dissertation  De  Lingua  funica, 
inserted  in  I.  G.  Gra;vius's  Sj/Jitagma  variariim  Dissert  at  ionum  rariorum  Ul- 
tra). 1702.,  prefixes  it  to  his  Preface. 

"  Lectori,  si  quis  erit,  salus."  Eofr. 
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furnishes  the  most  mdubitable  specimens  of  learning,  acuteness/an^ 
judgment. 

in  the  meantime  the  Professor  was  silently  enriching  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  by  contributioais  to  INIaty's  Review.  The  following 
is,  we  believe,  a  correct  list  of  the  articles  which  he  furnished  to 
that  publication: — Schutz's  iEschylus,'  vol.  iii.  p.  433:  this  is 
dated  from  Trinity  College,  Brunck's  Aristophanes,'  vol.iv.  p.  55. 
Hermesianax,  by  Weston,  vol.  v.  p.  238.  Huntingford's  Apology 
for  bis  Monostrophics,  vol.  vi.  p.  93.  He  also  furnished  Mr. 
Maty  with  a  transcript  of  tire  Letters  of  Bentley  and  Le  Clerc, 
vol.  ix.  p.  253  ;  but  whether  he  wrote  the  account  added  to  them, 
we  are  not  enabled  to  stale.'' 

However  mortified  Mr.  Porson  might  have  felt  by  the  rejection 
of  his  proposals  respecting  iEschylus  at  Cambridge,  he  did  not 
altogether  forego  the  idea  of  publishing  that  author.  At  two 
several  times  he  announced,  in  Maty's  Review,  an  intention,  which 
the  learned  must  deeply  deplore  was  never  fully  executed.  (See 
Maty,  vol.  iii.  p.  l68.  and  iv.  3'28.)  It  seems,  invleed,  that  some 
fatality  attended  every  effort  made  by  the  Professor  to  restore 
some  of  its  original  brightness  to  that  meteor  of  the  ancient 
drama.  Through  the  intervention  of  that  admirable  scholar,  ''>r. 
Chas.  Burney  of  Greenwich,  the  Professor  conckided  a  treaty 
with  Messrs.  Elmsley  and  Payne,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new, 
but  most  improved  edition,  was  to  be  printed  at  Glasgow.  After 
the  proofs  of  the  first  five  or  six  plays  had  been  regularly  sent  to 
the  -Professor,  they  suddenly  stopped,  and  some  time  afftr  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Scotch  printer  had  used  the  paper  for  the  folio 
edition.  Nor  was  it  known  for  a  considerable  period  that  the 
smaller  edition  was  in  existence,  till  at  length  the  English  book?- 
sellers  discovered  the  fraud.  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  Feb. 
179^)  is  some  account  of  this  abominable  transaction,  and  to  that 
we  must  refer  our  readers. 

Although  ISIr.  Porson,  in  consequence  of  the  most  untoward 
circumstances,  did  not  appear  before  the  public  in. works,  avow- 
edly \yritten  by  himself,  yet  his  mind  v^'as  too  active,  or  his  dispo- 
sition too  friendly,  to  allow  the  world  to  be  deprived  of  all  the 
benefit  of  his  immense  erudition.  He  was  an  occasional  contri- 
butor to  the  Monthly  Review,  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and,  we  believe,  to  other  periodical  publications.  Concerning 
those  which  we  have  named  we  have  to  state,   that  the  account  of 


'  These  two  articles  have  been  reprinted  in  tlie  former  Numbers  of  The 
Classical  Journal.     Edit. 

*  These  three  last  Articles  it  is  our  intention  to  insert  in  a  future  Num- 
ber of  the  Clais.  Journ.    Edit. 
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Robertson's  Parian  Chronicle,  M.  R.  vol.  79,  in  the  year  J788, 
p.  351,  and  vol,  80,  p.  38,  was  written  by  him.  From  internal 
evidence  we  are  disposed  also  to  assign  to  him  the  Review  of 
Knight's  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  January  1794.  Of  three 
admirable  letters,  containiiig  an  ironical  defence  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins's Life  of  Johnson,  aird  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1787,  under  the  signature  of  Sun  dry  Whereof, 
he  was  unquestionably  the  writer.  Some  letters  upon  the  con- 
tested verse,  1  John,  v.  7-  appeared  also  in  the  same  work,  which 
at  length  caused  the  inimitable  and  unanswerable  letters  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis.  Jn  that  work  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  argu- 
ment, or  wit,  vivacity  of  manner,  or  patience  of  research,  be 
most  conspicuous.  This  work  appeared  in  1790;  aixi  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  subject,  though  abstruse,  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  that  it  is  reconMuended  not  only  by  the  qualities 
just  mentioned,  but  by  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  English  com- 
position, the  neglect  which  it  experienced  from  the  author's  coun- 
trymen is  alike  discreditable  to  their  taste  and  their  understanding. 
If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  the  Author  received  only  SOl.  for 
the  work,  and  he  was  informed  by  the  publisher  that  he  had  lost 
money  by  it.  With  good  reason  might  Valckenaer  exclaim, 
"  In  Gracis  htis  Biblits,  diim  jiiveutd  vigebam,  a  me  diligent 
ter  tractath  sexcentu  possent  similia  demonstrari ;  sed  quam  pau" 
ci  hoc  tempore  tulia  sibi  fiioustrari  desiderarent !'"  (Theocr.  X. 
Idyll,  p.  230.) 

When  Mr.  Porson  was  at  length  placed  in  that  situation  to 
which,  if  all  the  scholars  then  livnig  could  have  been  candidates 
for  it,  he  unquestionably  niiglit  advance  the  fairest  pretensions,  he 
seriously  turned  his  thoughts  to  publication.  In  1797  the  Hecuba 
appeared,  a^  the  precursor  of  all  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  had 
the  editor  been  allowed  that  portion  of  health  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  finish  liis  design.  The  next  year  appeared  the 
Orestes ;  the  year  after  the  Phoenissae  ;  all  these  without  his  name, 
and  printed  in  London.  In  1801  the  Medea  appeared,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  and  with  his  name  prefixed — the  Syndics  (a  different 
race,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  from  those  who  had  slighted 
him  in  his  earlier  days)  being  disposed  to  give  the  warmest  encou- 
ragement, not  only  to  this  work,  but  to  every  other  in  which  he 
might  be  willing  to  engage.  Under  their  auspices,  appeared  also 
in  1802  a  second  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  with  a  supplement  to 
the  preface,  and  a  very  copious  and  important  addition  to  the 
notes. 

This  work  is  so  fully  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
attempt  a  panegyric  upon  its  merits,  even  if  it  were  our  design  to 
give  a  critical  examen,  instead  of  a  chronological  list.     In  answer 
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to  all  the  objections  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  we  shall  briefly 
urge  what  he  has  himself  applied  to  a  canon  of  Dawes  :  Eu,  nisi 
machinis  impuha  validioribus,  aileiiiuin  perststet  incoiicussa.  App. 
in  Toup.  p.  475. 

The  last  work  that  he  published  was  a  third  edition  of  the  He- 
cuba. He  had  also  proceeded  far  in  a  revision  of  the  otlier  three 
plays  ;  but  it  is,  perhajjs,  a  circumstance  seriously  to  be  lamented, 
that  he  employed  so  much  time  in  revising  what  he  had  already 
given  to  the  world,  instead  of  proceeding  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  remaining  plays.  But  such  was  his  scrupulous  fidelity  in  re- 
gard to  the  duty  of  an  editor,  and  so  uncommon  his  accuracy  in 
every  thin*-  which  he  undertook,  that  he  never  fully  satisfied  him- 
self; and  conceived  that  somethiisg  still  v»as  wanting,  where  no 
one  but  himself  could  discover  any  symptDm  of  deficiency. 

We  must,  however,  briefly  notice  some  other  of  his  literary 
labors,  which  have  hitherto  been  omitted,  as  we  wished  not  to 
interrupt  the  series  of  his  editions  of  the  Greek  plays.  When 
Heyne's  Virgil  was  re-published  in  London,  the  Professor  was 
engaged  to  superintend  the  press.  He  was,  we  believe,  hand- 
somely remunerated  ;  but  every  scholar  must  lament  that  such  a 
mind  and  such  attainments  should  be  employed  in  merely  mechan- 
ical labor.*  In  the  year  1800  he  was  engaged  in  a  work,  much 
more  suited  to  his  powers,  and  much  more  beneficial  to  literature. 
We  mean  a  collation  of  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  the  Odyssey, 
for  the  edition  of  Homer,  which  must  ever  be  considered  as  a 
splendid  attestation  to  the  learning,  taste,  and  muniiicence  of  the 
GRENVILLE  family.  Of  this  coilution  the  editors  speak  in 
terms  so  classically  appropriate,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
satisfaction  of  quoting  their  Mords.  "  Istius  Codicis  coUntio^ 
quam  hnmajiissime  in  se  suscepit  T ir  eruditissimvs  RICARDUS 
P ORSON,  et  siirnma  cum  di/igeulia  peragendani  esse  statuit, 
digna  esse  visa  est  quff  per  se  integra  in  medium  profeii'ehir. 
Ad  calcem  itaque  OD\>iSEjE  siibjicimus,  non  }iudam  quidem 
illam,  ex  indigesta  mole  ut  fd  plenmique  coujlatam,  et  nulla  in 
irutina  castigatam,  sed  in  eruditoruni    usum,    pro   ista    Grceca 


*  To  this  edition  some,  few,  but  veri/  few,  notes  were  added  by  Mr.  P. 
(see  his  preface.) — He  also  rendered  some  assistance  to  the  edition  of  Bro- 
tier's  Tiicitus,  which  wa^  printed  in  Scotland  ;  but  whether  it  consisted  in 
original  notes,  or  merely  in  a  collation  of  tlie  4to.  and  12mo.  editiono,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  aftirm  positively.  In  the  Herodotus,  which  has  since 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  he  revised  only  a  small  part  of  the  text. 
— Hellenopiiills. 

We  insert  in  our  itresenl  No.  an  article  relating  to  the  share,  which  Pro- 
fessor Porson  and  Mr.  Kidd  had  in  the  reprint  of  Brotiers  Tacitus,  lately 
published ;  to  this  article  we  refer  Hellenophiius  for  correct  intormatioa. 
Edit. 
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Crilices  sc'ienfia,  et  subacto  jiidicio  cjuo  P IR  EGREGIUS  uniis 
omnium  maxime  eminet,  nhide  a/que  affabre  e/aborata>n." 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  the  iEschylus,  which,  "  shorn 
of  its  beanns,"  deprived  of  the  editor's  last  corrections,  without 
notes  and  without  the  fragments,  ungraced  by  the  Professor's 
name,  and  without  even  a  letter  of  preface,  stole  into  the  world  in 
the  year  ISOf).  We  are  not  informed  of  tiie  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  at  length  permitted  to  appear  ;  but  we  conclude,  that 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  -.ukI  of  the  publishers  extorted  from 
him  a  reluctant  consent,  although  they  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  furnish  it  with  one  word  of  introduction,  still  less  to  enrich  it 
with  his  latest  corrections  of  the  text.  Doubtless  it  has  not  come 
forth  with  half  that,  advantage,  either  to  the  editor  or  to  the  public, 
that  it  would  have  possessed,  had  it  issued  from  the  press  as  a 
legitimate  edition,  the  fiuit  of  his  last  labors,  the  matured  and 
well-digested  effort  of  his  mighty  mind.  Yet  still  we  thankfully 
accept  it,  as  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  Greek  literature.  Ju 
more  than  trco  hnndred  instances,  the  text  is  improved;  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  admission  of  readings,  which  the  Professor's 
own  sagacity  discerned  amidst  a  chaos  of  errors  ;  but  in  some 
places  also  by  corrections,  which  he  adopted  from  preceding  edi- 
tors. A  method  was  pursued  by  him  in  this  edition,  which  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  every  critic.  Where  the 
text  appeared  faulty,  and  no  emendation  offered  itself  with  suffi- 
cient authority  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the  text,  he  marked 
the  suspected  place  with  an  obelus.  Of  passages  thus  pointed 
out,  both  as  a  warning  to  in;'\perienced  readers,  and  a  guide  to 
future  critics,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  Jifd/.  So  that, 
unfortunate  as  this  edition  has  been,  the  text  is  still  improved  in  a 
greater  number  of  instances  than  those  in  which  it  continues  to  be 
defective.  And  in  regard  to  the  remaining  corruptions,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  Mr.  P.'s  acuteness  would  liave  pointed  out  a  pro- 
bable remedy  in  most  of  the  cases,  had  the  work  gone  on  to  its 
end,  without  the  occmrcnce  of  that  calamitous  fraud,  which  can- 
not be  too  much  reprobated  or  deplored. 

From  this  enumeration'  it  appears,  that  in  point  of  quantify, 
tlic  contributions  of  Professor  Porson  to  the  public  stock  of  know- 
ledge were  far  from  inconsiderable.  In  point  of  merit,  they  must 
be  deemed  invaluable.  Whatever  he  htis  done,  has  been  done  in 
the  best  way ;  so  that  his  editions  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  staud- 

"  It  is  fiossiblc  that,  in  spite  of  uur  anxio.ty  to  p;ocurc'  tlie  fullest  and 
most  autheiiLJc  information,  tiic  list  may  still  be  incompirte;  and,  in  that 
casp,  we  shall  led  obliged  to  any  torrespondent,  who  v.ill  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. If  wc  would  muke  a  correct  estimate  of  his  lilerary  labors,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  the  double  transcript  of  Pholius,  Collations  of  various 
MSS.  and  Editt.  and  various  other  critical  matter,which  his  papers  are  found 
to  afford  in  great  abundance. 
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ard;  by  which  the  qualifications  df  scholars  for  the  office  of  edr* 
tor  may  be  measured,  and  as  a  guide  by  which  their  efforts  may 
be  directed.  There  were  two  qualities  in  the  character  of  Mr* 
Person  as  an  editor,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
which,  as  they  are  attainable  by  every  individual,  it  may  be  useful 
to  notice  tnore  parlicidaili/.  These  are,  industry  and  honesty. 
In  collating  a  manuscript,  in  pursuing  the  variations  of  a  reading 
through  editions  and  lexicographers,  in  tracing  the  usage  of  a 
word  through  writers  of  the  same  age  or  upan  the  same  subjects, 
his  patience  was  never  exhausted,  his  ardor  never  disconcerted* 
In  point  of  honesty,  whether  it  consisted  in  a  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  claims  of  his  author,  or  those  of  his  critical  predecessors, 
his  character  appears  the  more  illustrious,  because  it  is  more  rare^ 
Never  would  he  allovv'  a  passage  to  be  pronounced  corrupt,  with- 
out the  fullest  investigation ;  nor  did  he  think  himself  authorised  to 
admit  any  emendation  into  the  text,  without  a  very  strong  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  its  favor.  When  a  text  was  manifestly  cor- 
rupt, he  would  not  disturb  it,  for  the  sake  of  admitting  a  plausible 
conjecture ;  because  he  held,  and  rightly  held,  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding destroyed  the  traces  of  that  evidence  by  which  the  original 
reading  might  in  time  be  restored.  In  like  manner,  whatsoever 
merit  any  previous  editor  might  possess,  he  invariably  assigned  to 
each  his  due  portion  of  praise  ;  and  so  far  from  suppressing  what 
redounded  to  their  credit,  or  adopting  as  his  own  what  in  fact  was 
the  property  of  another,  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  bringing 
forward  to  his  reader's  notice  every  instance  of  happy  discernment 
or  ingenious  illustration.  For  these  qualities,  added  to  his  unri- 
valled skill  in  decyphering  manuscripts,  and  to  his  penetration  in 
discovering  the  scope  of  a  passage  and  the  very  words  which  an 
author  was  likely  to  have  used  ;  recollecting  also  that  he  possessed 
a  judgment,  which  steered  an  even  course  between  precipitation 
and  timidity,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating,  that  we  consider 
him  to  have  been  a  COMPLETE  CRITIC. 

The  woiks  of  Michael  Angelo  have  been  recommended  to 
young  artists,  as  the  great  model  of  excellence,  and  most  worthy 
object  of  their  imitation.  In  like  manner  would  we  most  earnestly 
exhort  every  one,  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  scholar,  to  regard 
the  productions  of  Professor  Porson  as  the  study,  by  which  he  i« 
most  likely  to  improve. 

HELLENOPJilLUS. . 

Nov.  15,  1808. 
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IN  CARMINA  EPODICA  EURIPIDEA  COMMEX- 
TARIUS;— AucTORE  G.  B. 


J^Tq    ji — Yid.  N.  XVII.  p.  15.  et  sqq. 

XlACTENUS  per  dimidiain  fere  partem  Commentarii,  qui  ad 
Euripidea  Carinina  Epodica  pertinet,  viam  transegi  expeditani. 
At  priusquam  dimidiam  alteram  persequor,  moneo  n:e  con- 
sulto  caiitus  Rliesi  et  Cyclopis  pra^termissuruin,  quia  leges,  quas 
sibi  imposuerit  incertus  auctor  Rhesi,  satis  defmire  nequeo  (quan- 
quam,  si  niihi  liceat  hariolari,  dixerim  magis  ilium  fuisse  Sopho- 
clis  quam  Euripidis  sectatorem,  ideoque  inter  eos  recensendum  esse 
qui  canona  nostrum  neglexeruut)  et  quia  pari  caligine  obfuscantur 
ea  omnia  quze  ad  fabulas  Sat}  ricas  pertinent. 

Andromachze  v.  782.  et  sqq. 
SI  yspov 

xu)  ^vv  AuTri- 

Gcci;  as  KiVTd'j-  '    5 

pwv  6[j.i\fi~ 

Tu>,  Koi  Itt'  'Apyoj- 

a^ivov  10 

vygoiv  Trsgx- 

C»l  TTOVT'tCtV 


^v[Ji,7rXriya.^u, 

va'jTToXiav  t', 

'ixlctdot. 

TTToKiv  OTS  TTapog  su- 

0  vuu-ptv  IxiaSoti. 


15 


SO 


In    postrcniis    ex    Ev^x'tav    dpiyJcrhA    erui    Eic-Jrxo  vffMfiv    WAo-hA, 
Sagaciores  melius  aliquid  erucnt. 

ibid.  834.  et  sqq. 
uiroooc  w  fi\og      -n  Ha?c    pro   epod  i,    quam    claudit    Nutricis    oratio 
aTTo'Soj  jva  SiavT-  /'AAA'  ij  cr  a^sir^v,  aumenda  sunt.    Perperam  ilia  olim 
uiuv  egci-  \.in  Append.  Troad.  p.  l63.,  ubi  reliqua  pars  Cantus 

o-w  ftoj  TThuyuv.    I  probe  disponitur,  in  formani  Antistrophicani  rcdegi. 
J  INIale    quoque  strophai   sequeutis   initium  disposui. 
Nunc  nialim 


^S  e^aypeucrco ; 
T»  jw,'  ex  ^goxMV 
VOL.  IX. 


arg. 


ztgyst; ; 
CI.  JL 


OmOl  TTOTfJiOV'    TTO^ 

•n'jgo:  fiXa  <^Ko^ ; 

JTOU  h'  6J  TTiTgug  up^M  ; 

KO.  XVIII. 


UVTt<Trp, 


U 
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av  T  00  x-tXT  avTga  w-yxu  Nrip-      5 
ecjg  Koof}  TcavdiKsSgov  ju,' 

Ovf/Jaj  TTITV- 

ovvTct  Trgog  yoiv.  8 


ibid.  1208.  et  sqq. 

Za.  TTOCVTU  KSIT- 
ai  XOTTUi  [XSTX- 
OPSC  TTPOg   OVpUVOI/' 

Reliquani  hujiis  CanlAs  partem  in  Anfistropliica  membra  disposui. 
Vid.  Append.  Troad,  p.  I(»3.  V.  4.  Vice  tf^oVw  dedi  ir^o;  oUv  i.e. 
ov^avov:  cf.  Tpli.  T.  843.  Orest.  1376".  Pho?n.  1222.  Med.  441.  Loca 
multa  emendare  possum,  ovv  restitiUo,  sed  de  ills  lortasse  alias  anqui- 
ram. 

Supplicuni  V.  9-8.  et  sqq. 

II  TSJCVOV 

SycTTup^rj  cr' 
.  srgefov 
Ifspov 

U!p'  yJTTUTog  ' 

Tiovovg  Iviyjt- 
ouo"'  ev  cj- 
l~(n,  vuv 

ibid.  y81.  et  sqq. 
*2VroXsAs<j«,pt,- 

aVSoj  uvoiy.T- 

ov  xsItui  ju.ejAiyja«T«,  ttc'v^i- 

j«,0»   XOVpai  Te  XO[XCi§  (TTSfUVOi  VSK 

a§  ^cv<TOKOiJ-y.g  'AttoWoov 

V.  3.  E  i^'JXsa  ircciSog  sv  o'Ikoi:  erui  asAsa;  diSbg  avol'/.tov.  Per- 
nnitantur  olxo;  et  ol-/.roc  in  Sopli.  Tracli.  1277-  ut  perite  vidit 
Wakefieldus :  niox  vice  tjL-yrjy,ara.  reposui  ixsiXlyy^ara.  Nempe  la- 
crymffi  et  ploratus  rredebantur  esse  Plutoni  oblectamenta.  Cfo 
Phoen.  1322.  Si  cui  displiceat  Koi^ais  adjective  suraptura,  is  legal 
A</3ao-/v. 

Iphigenlaein  Aulide  V.  201.  et  sqq.  'EttwIos  a. 

Tov  T  \(rocv?[xov  'TTO^oiv  app.a  rerp- 

Aa»'|/T)goo^OjW.ov  r  'A^tXX-  wgov  I- 

£,  OV    0£T<;  Kl(T(TiOy  TTSgt 

iriiCTS  xa)  vv(T(rctg,  6  8s 

Xslgoov  l^'eTTOvao'SV,  5       ^"jcp^rjAaxaj 
eldov  a\yiaKo^(ri  fioaaev  Eu- 

'TTugoi  xqoKCiKoiig  y,YjXog  6  <Peg- 

Te  dpoixov  syovT,  vjTicc^ag, 

sv  ottAojj  6   ix^iXKoiv  CO  xaAAiCTT- 


adYjg  TOV  eiJi,ov  £(J'%- 
sy-M  di  yt\- 

eoj2o(TKOV  OUK 

ep^^o),  TBxotxru 


C^^£UOf/.SVa.  TTiTrX'MV 

TTfoarspvMV 
TTTU^a  Tsy^ui 
voTsgov  as) 
luxpuori  Xoi^uTg. 


11 


15 


^8 
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34, 


11 


15 


y.so-crrjvg  t^uylwg  X=vkoc-tIkt'jj       15       >cai  o-ygjyyaj 
fia.Xlov§  rpi-x),  Tovc  ^  e^co  CTBtga-  do^urstoui. 

pogovg  ocvTrjgsig 

Nihil  nisi  voces  paulisper  transpositas  niutavi. 
ibid.  275.  et  sqq.  'Ettojooj  /3'. 

CTTOAOi 

FouvBug  >J^P(^S'    TwvS:  S'  a'J 
"JTikag  ^HxlZog  SuvacT- 
o^5c,  wf  'Eitciog  (h- 

Xi'xg,  TraTf  10 

V.  !0.  Vulgo  rxg  E'Vjro;.  Ilomcnis  non  Eiivyfum  sed  filium 
ejus  Thalpium  cum  Aniphimaclio  Cteati  fiiio  Eliv'eusibus  piffifuit.  Vid. 
IX.  B.  260.  coUat,  cum  Pausan.  V.  3.  p.  380.=  UP,  34.  Ita  Musgra- 
vius.  Lectionem  igitur  vulgatam  levitcr  mutavi,  adeo  ut  pateret  quis 
copiis  terrestribus,  quis  navalibus  prtefuisset.  De  ita-s  et  itccic  com- 
Duitalis  vid.  Elmsl.  ad  Heiacl.  713.  V.  15.  Vulgo  rp/sv  uy.  Egicgie 
Musgravius  -qysij.'jjy. 

'Ettx^oc  y  . 

{occ'iov  yip  vciVfBy.T(x.v  Icr- 

^upt^ag,  voa-TOV  ouk 
5      uTtolcrtT  a.\}- 


JEUPWTOU   V    Yj- 
VCnTCi  TOV  XZ'JK- 
Yj^STfJiOV  "Jp- 

rjy=ju<a;y  Miyr^g  V  kvatrcrs 
^'jXscjog  Xo^B'jfxa  VYjcrovg 
Tag  ' E^ivci'^ug  Xittoov 
voiV^uTUig  aTrgoafopovg, 


13 


ibid.  280.  et  sqq. 

a"        5-' 

Aiccg  0 
i  XaXuij,- 

Ivog  f.vrpofog 
Sejjev  xsgctc 

TTPog  TO  Xui-  5 

ov  ^wa- 
ys'  TOV  8'  ao"ff"ov  wpfLSi 
ttXcctchc  sa^ciTUig  avjji- 
wXexcuv  dv'Jj' 

Sex'  eu<rTpo($a)-  10 

TOiTag  vctug. 
cvv  aicnv 

V.  10.  Vulgo  sCa-r^ofuiraKTi  iava-)^  vog.  Inde  erui  svo'TfcoipivTa.z'ai; 
vaUg  a-vv  oCkti.  Mox  post  coc  sedem  habent  aiov  kou  vaufSdrav  ei^o'aav  : 
et  post  aTrola-srai  iterum  inculcantur  f/da  5'  aiov  slSou.av.  Ipse  vero 
male  repetitas   voces  eliminavi  et  ex  IvSa  erui  ai^i  et  e  S  am  effinxi 


OJ  vaiov 

TTogvjpi^ci'  tuZb  kut  ol^ioug 

xXsiou(7a  (TuyxXvlcav  [J^vrjy- 

»]V  <TUi^O^CH 

(rTgaTeujM,aTOf. 


20 
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^ai'ov,  et  pro  xa)  reposiii  ya.^  (vid.  ad  Troad.  2\\.)^trZ  siW/xav  addldi 
ts.  V.  "20.  Vulgo  c-vyKK-ffrou  ex  interpretalione  rarioris  orvyKXv^ujv  : 
quod  agnoscunt  Hesych.  et  Phntiuo  expositum  per  auKxUrojv  ^  t\v(juv 
lJ.BijAy[xsvwy  necnou  STrr/Avduiv,  Trxoeicrdy.ruiv. 


ibid.  1283.  et  sqq.  arg. 

KA.  ft  vi^o^oXov  fp^vycuv  anog"!- 
^uc  r   ogeci  Tldpiv  o^i 

TTOTS  i5pi<pog  UTiUXoV  I'ji/SaAe 

fiavaro'rVTJ  nf'ia[/.oi,  5 

ore  dialog  dctX- 

og  i(^Kzyvj  Iv  "f'^yycov  tioXsi. 

[^-.(Tco^jog. 
ft>;7rOT*  co'^sKsv  tov  «j(x,$t 
jSovd)  j3o6koXov  Tpa.(psvi'  ' A- 
Kz^avlpov  10 

6QixpYjVutvv[j.!^oivnr"ivTCil  T  kvQ- 
£(rj  fiaXXcov  Xci^'Jiv  ■^(Koiprncriv, 

aV^iCi  fiiaTcTi   dpiTTilV   SVl' 


aVTKTTg. 
I'vSa  TTOTS  TlaWag  efXoXcV  hoXiO-    18 
^gcov  T5  KvTrgic'^Hpa  fl' 
' EQ[xa;  3'  0  Jjsj  uyysKog, 
a.  [Jiiv  Itti  ttoSm  Tpv^Sxju.  KuTrgig 


a  l\  do'jg)  UuXKxg 

"  TT  '     '' 

Hgci  T  CiVuxTog 


xgiaiv  eTTi  (TToyvocV 

xukXovag'  cofj-ov 

ao)  SoivoiTOv  (^egsi  ttvo- 

OCV  T    lyZV^jO.  VCi(.U<T)Vf 

fj^syuXoc  Tiaflia 
[xsyaXu  8'  a%f« 
Tjficlcra  Acivui'^aig 
a  Tuv^upig  xopa. 


XO.  SI  §=  TrgoTiXsiov  e\x^-v"ApTsixtg  x.opct. 

Movo^log. 

lioXXvixoct 


23 


l%^log. 


28 


32 


SS 


41 


avoaiciig  (r^ayoug 


I^.   6  Z'k  TiKMV  jJ,S  TYjV  TOcXcClVaV, 

ft-YiTsg  u'ivctxrjTop,  o/p^e- 
raj  irgo'^ovc  eprnj.ov  m 
cua-Ta.Xociv   eycu  'ttj  xou-         S7 

Hoc  nielicum  carmen  tarn  oh  alias  rationes  quam  eo  nomine  est 
insigne,  quod  unicum  inter  Eiuipldea  exstat  excmpium  cantiis  in  Meso- 
diim  et  Epodiuii  distribueiidi.  Non  sum  nescius  Hermannum  et 
Seidlerum  carminibus  nonnullis  ea  nomina  iniposuisse  :  ipse  tanien 
scio,  et  alii,  si  velint,  e  meis  scriptis  possunt  intelligere,  ista  nomina 
male  iilos  imposuisse.  Quod  et  ij)si  foitasse  fatebuntur,  si  unquam 
eveniat  utliic  Uber  nua  cum  aliis  noslris  Tragicoruui  nietra  tractantibus 
in  Gernianiae  oras  importetur  :  qaoniam  liquet  omnia  carmina,  quae 
Duumviri  in  formani  istam  redigere  conati  sunt,  Antistrophicorura  ad 
amussim  respondentium  nomen  rectius  occupare.  Atqui  mininie 
confidenter  ipse  aliquid  debui  pro  cerlo  statuere,  qui  adeo  graviter 
lapsus  sum  in  Append.  Troad.  p.  492.  carmen  ex  Iphigeniaj  desum- 
tum  male  auspicatis  conatibus  aggressus.     Nee  tamen  in  omni  re  fue- 
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ram  infelix.  Verba,  non  raetra  restituere  potui.  nempe  in  v,  1.  vulga- 
tur  (pfuyoiV  vccTtos.  dedi  (p^uyujv  droc.  quia  ydro^,  utpote  locus  huniilis, 
vix  dici  potest  vKpo(SoXov :  quod  epitheton  ad  editiora  loca  pertinet. 
Cf.  illud  Castorionis  apud  Athen.  x.  p.  434.  F.  2s  tov  /Soaoij  vi-po-Arv-nois 
Sv(r^sli/.s(^ov  NaiovQ'  sco;.  et  Eurip.  Pliceii.  214.  NiSo/SoAou  Ua^vdo-ou 
Hesych.  N((po/3oAov,  v^pr^Xov.  E  contra  in  eodcni  Lexico  avos  est 
v^Yjkoi  'LOTTOS  -Y)  vXx'Sr^^  (unde  oritur  fortasse  istud  vccTto;):  recte  ;  cf, 
Theocrit.  vii.  148,  Ua^yaTiov  avo;.  V,  2.  Transposui  TT^jaao;  et 
Tla^iv.  V.  3.  "EpaAs.  Excidit  'x.  quod  sfepe  iit.  Vid.  ad  Troad.  ()06\ 
V.  6".  Vulgo  oV  'looCio;  't07jo;.  Erui  oVf  oa'io;  SxXo;.  Respicit  Noster  ad 
historian!  quam  couinicnioravit  in  Troad.  y25.  o  ircsTJivs  ov  Kravujy 
fi^s^os  AccXov  Ttiy.^hv  iJ^i[J-r,ij^'  'KXiyavd^ov  Ttorz.  Quod  ad  Mh;  SaXo; 
similiter  Musgravius  restituit  irv^) — oa/a-  vice  iiJjci'w  in  Helen.  ipS. 
Neque  hie  est  unicus  locus  ubi  ex  vocibus  'iSxhs  'iSxlo;  erui  debet 
aliquid  simile  rol;  ^aXo;  cdiog.  V.  7.  Adniisso  (JaAo,  patet  abuude 
legi  debere  'afXsysv  vice  'iXsysr.  V.  11,  12.  Vulgo  'A;xc:i  to  Xmtov  vomo. 
Sed  neque  articuli  neque  cpitheti  vim  satis  iiitelligo.  Ipse  ex  aaspl 
TO  ov  erui  a/x^iVoAov  et  e  Xuyj — vom^  erui  X'jyad^x'v.  Vocem  ullimam 
servat  Hesychius  ex  hoc  ipso  loco,  ni  tailor,  liaustam.  Verba  Lexico- 
graphi  sunt  AvyudSsc,  k'jcui  rov  a^iSaov  rt<a>civra  at  ro  vSx'^  }ioy,l^ov(ro'j 
i]g  rd  XvKsioy.  Nempe  Trqjie  erat  templum  Apollinis  Avxlov,  cujus 
ministraj  uumero  triginla  portare  aquam  solebant  e  qaodam  liaustam 
fonte"lo5;j  TroXvirlca.y.oc,  qua  Paris  liabiuibat  et  virginum  labores  rele- 
vabat  mercede  conductus.  Hinc  patet  quo  jure  QSuone  Paridi  servi- 
tutem  exprobrare  potuisset.  V,  l7."Ey<  propter  sly  omissum  reposui. 
V.  25.  Vulgo  s^iv  T£  Tar  xaAAova^.  Resecui  voces  metro  noxias  et 
interpolatas,  ni  fallor,  e  Troas.  980.  "Hfa  rotrovTOv  £cr%'  b^wtcc  KxXXovrjg. 
Sed  ibi  emendavi  Tocrayr^v  ecp^'  s^iv  frjg  kjcAAov:^^.     V.  26.  Vulgo  gy^oi 

av 

Ss  Qdvccrov  ovo/xa  [jJv  (pE^ovrx.  MSS.  2.  ugv.  (sic).  Erui  wy.ov  ao)  3avarov 
<ps§si  Tfvixv  Ts.  Quod  ad  eu.ov  et  a-aov  simileni  var.  lect.  exhibent 
libri  in  S.  C.  Th.  656.  quod  ad  J  et  cr  permutatas  vid.  Markl.  ad 
Iph.  A.  140.  Mox  e  AxvcctSxiTiv  erui  s^avr^x  vai(rl.  Confer  Agam.  14<). 
M15  riyag  d.vri'Ttvooug  Axyxo7$  ^oov'ixs  iy^svr^i^xc  dTt/.olxc.  V.  29-  et  sqq. 
e  fine  orationis  Iphigcniaj  hue  trajeci,  V,  .33.  Ineptissirae  n^i^u[/.d 
c  eXx^ev'' Ki^'tE]xii  7r(.o>  "lAfov.  Collato  Agam.  22S,  Kat  ito'^rkXsix  vxujv, 
statim  e  tt^o;  iXiov  erui  TT^oriAeiov  cujus  gl.  est  TTfoSma  ;  et  versuni 
explevi  addendo  ko^x  quod  vulgo  legitur  in  v.  28.  '^s'.ovra  AxvaioxKriv 
w  Ko^xi.  V.  35.  Vulgo  J  ,a-^T£f  M  ayjrc^  :  Reposui  p/^^rsp  alvjy.rjoc.  Si- 
militer usurpat  /Eschylus  Chcepli,  312.  irdrso  ahorxre^.  cf.  quaidediad 
Phoen.  1585.  Class.  Joian.  N,  XVII,  p.  22.  iis  adde  cuvcTrx^i;  in  Hec. 
939.  aivhXxiJ.itss  in  Agam.  397-  Legere  quoque  possumtis  iJ.yJTe^  ou  iJ^rjtio, 
ol^s-ral,  et  in  antithetico  "O  i^s  rsnujv  rdv  raXaivxv.  Legi  certe  debet  in 
Soph.  Antig.  1282.  Tv/yj  Tsh:yA.E  rovK  et  ou  U'^irr,^  vskoov  vice  ro'JO£7raa» 
[j/TftM^.  Cf,  Euiipideum  ydij^os  06  yxuo;  et  Sopliocleum  Mtjtij^  aa^- 
Tujo  unde  emendavi  Iph, 'l\  S6"3,  Vid.  Class.  Journ.  N.  XIV.  p,  145. 
V.  37.  Vulgo  iTiK^xv  TTiK^dy  loovrra  iju<rsXsvav.  Ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  193. 
erui  xo'^a  £7r<  TTixjav  Oi^ouV  o^oyj  r' £f"lAnv,  Sed  in  eo  crecns  fui  qui 
non  viderim  EAgvav  esse  nil  nisi  interpretamentum :  in  reliquis  modo 
non  veritatem  sum  assecutus,  quam  assequi  potuissem  si  quis  metri 
rationem   aperuisset.     Sed,    ut    verum    fatear,   baud   scio    an    etiam 
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lumc  ipse  lapsus  sim  in  Stropha  et  Antistroplm  disponendis  ;  quarum 
utraque  ad  formam  Carininum  Epodicorum  laboie  ncn  magno  redigi 
possunt. 

ibid.  1504. 

ovoe.'   ^oy^- 

voTOiTOv  iTTepavov 
Soj  a.[xip)  xapavoy 
kov  xXsog  asj- 

Vulgo  as)  [xv/jG'TQV.  Reiiquam  cantAs  partem  in  Antistrophicam  for- 
njani  redegi.  Vid.  Append.  Troad.  p.  147-  Seidlerus  quoque  rem 
eaiidera  tetigit  ncc  pari  successu. 

Iphigenia?  in  Tauride  v.  218.  et  sqq. 

valoo  8'  a^elvov  ttovtou  olxrgov  S'  sK^ctXXovTcov  tcLnqvov. 

^slvu  ^vcr^opTOug  oIkovs,  hou  vuv  k-Avmv  jU-cv  fj-oi  Xql^x' 

cnyuixog  ocTSKVog  tov  o'  ' Agyei  t^a^kvTX                    \o 

ccTioXic  aipjAoj'  xXatao  auyyovov  bv  y   e- 

ot5  TOL))"  Agyn  ixsXTtova'  Hgav,  5      Xsnrov  Itti- 

ouS'  "(TTOi;  h  xaXXKp^oyyoig  fjLa.(TTidiov 

xspxldi  UciXXoiCog  eri  veov 

'AT^itoc  e'iX'jo  I'tj  QocXog                     ■                       20 

xu)  TiTuvoov  TroixiXXovc''      aXX'  sv  ^Jpcri  7ra- 

alfJ-of/favTcuv  cil[j.iX(T(TOV(TCi  10      rgog  f/^ciTspog 

^sivcav  ^co[x.ovg  oCia'C,ovT'jJV  aregvoial  r   h'  Agysi 

olxTgav  'bvar^QpiLiyyot.  r   u'Jtuv  (Txr^iiTOvy(QV  'OgscrToiv, 

V.  9.  et  sqq.  Collato  Hec.  47<5.  hmic  locum  Tyrwhittus  apud  Mus- 
gravium  et  ipse  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  141.  emendaviraus.  Sed  ibi 
peccavi  qui  aia^ovrK;y  de!e%'i,  metro,  uti  nunc  vi<!eo,  repug- 
nante.  V.  19.  Expuli  'in  j3^s(pog  hue  adh^erentia  e  simili  loco  v.  infr. 
834. 

Baccharum  v.  64.  et  sqq. 

'A(r(ag  y5.g  Ispov  Taw-  Tig  odco  Tig  jMsXa^goig  t  ;  ex-  6 

Xov  ay.si4)0t(ra  ^oa^co  TOTrog  scttm'  (Ttoij^ut    £U(p>j- 

Bpofjiicu  TOV  TTOvov  rj^vv  [xov  UTvag  vuv  btriovd^w 

X(x[j.ur6v  T   svxafjiOiTov,  /3a?cp^-  4      to.  vof/.icrQsvTa.  yag  V[j,voKr- 
lov  eva'CoijAva  Qzov.  <v  at/^w  Aiovv(roy. 

Tl^occr^jig  vulgatur  nomine  Anapsestorum.  Atqui  constat  de  lonicis 
a  Minore.  Quoties  ilia  metra  confundi  soleant,  monet  Burneius  in 
T^l'itamine  de  Mefr.  JLscli\l.  Pers.  p.  410.  qui  ibi  disposuit  cantum 
eodem  metro  script «m  in  Nostri  Suppl.  42.  et  monuit  quaedam  de 
lonica  Decapodia ;  quam  ut  huic  quoque  loco  restituereni,  delevi  aro 
ante  yxg  et  Tig  oStC  voces  male  rcpetitas  ;  mox  inserui  vuv  post  ccTTaj'; 
denique  ex  di)  Sioyucroy  myrjo-cy  erui  vij.yoi(nv  dsiSuo  Aiovvu-ov:       , 
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ibid.  134.  et  sqq. 

OTCt'J   SK 

ipQV   i^'MV   IvS- 

eiljxx  TgocyoxTOVov 
u>fji,o<psiyctiv  X^9^^> 

t]g  OQSX 

4>g6ynx.  A'joiu, 

B^Ofxtoi  euol' 

p:7  §5  yscAaxTJ  TreSov  psi  S' 

o'ivco  psi  8=  [/.sXi(T(yoiv 

vsKTugi.  Supiii; 

cog  Xl^CiVOV   XCiTTVOC, 

6  Bax^cug  S"  sgTTiv 

dpo[xu)  Kd.)  yoqoig 
6oai^a:v  ttXuvol- 
rac  T  uva.-na.KK- 


10 


15 


CO 


<f.\j.a.  6    STT    Buxo  [Jiuaiv 

cu  it;  puxy^ai 

w  Tts  /3a;tp^a« 

TfJ-uXov  ypu(Togoov  yXi^a. 

ju-IAttsts  Toy  -d<oyua"(3y  [«v«;ct- 

«]  iSagv^goacov 

UTTO  Tyw.7rav«;v 

v..  \  • 

evVsc  Tov 
syjov  a- 

va<  9=ov 

ev  (PguyluiTi  /3o- 

a7j  l>OTa;o"<  re, 

(AioTOf  OTav 

suxfAaSoj 

r/ 

'!ty.[yiJ.c'.Ta  /3p£- 

u'^oug  (^oiroTjog 

slg  opog  s^  ogovg) 

ijlioixevai  S'  aoci 

•niuXog  ottwj  ajW-a 

ju-arsfi  ^o^j3«5»  KwKvj  a- 

yn  Tuyu-jvouv  c-KipTrifj,u<Ti. 


29 


35 


40 


45 


50 


Tpv^sgov  ttKokov  s'lg 

ai^BpU  piTiTCtiV. 

V.  14.  Vulgatur  o  -J'  l^a^ypg  ^ooiJAog.  Verum  ibi  s^ac^og  sensu 
caret,  ubi  res  itgitiir  de  Bacclio  ipso:  transposui  igitur,  ut  siuira  vim 
haberet  vox  de  sacerdote  dicta.  V.  19.  E  vul^jatis  s'^jw  rvca-uiorj  erui 
s^iriv  £%wv  iXJ'Mr.  Vocem  rarissimaiu  servavit  Eustathius  ad  01.  I. 
p.  1633  =  360.  et  traiiit  vinum  ^E^yptiace  ita  vocari:  cujus  rei  testem 
allegat  Sapphus  illud  KaJi'  aa/S'-oo-i'a;  asv  Ji^ar-^c  fVJ/craTO  'Et/xa;  5e 
f  Awv  s^oTTiv  ^zolg  ohoyhriGs.  Idem  fraginenliim  exstat  apud  Athen.  II. 
p.  39-  A.  et  X.  p.  425.  D.  ubi  legitur  oArtv  quod  perperam  'I'oupius 
ad  Suid.  Vol.  11.  p.  444.  et  Bioinfieldus  Museo  Critico  N.  1.  p.  25. 
comprobant.  Nihil  inter  se  commune  liabent  oAtt^  et  s^iiig.  Hoc 
vocabuUim  sonat  ipsiim  viitnm.,  illud,  qiue  vinum  continet,  lai^ena. 
In  Callimachi  loco,  Fragfii.  clxxxi.  lege  omnino  cAray.  coliato 
Theocrito  Idyll,  u.  (non  v.  ut  citat  Toupius)  160.  In  cujus  Idyll. 
XIX.  45.  pro  sj  o?.rlSoc  lege  sx.  -/.d/.Tnoo:.  Niiso^uam  alibi  'jhitic  legitur, 
semper  o?.Trx.  Sed  ut  veruni  fatear,  in  proxiiiio  Thcotriti  loco  pras- 
tiderim  d^yvUag  ix.  irs>^Xioog  of.  Hipponacttum  illud  -nsAKioa,  ^ovo-YjV 
apud  Atbcn.  xT.  p.  495.  D.  Verum  utcunque  de  hoc  statuas,  noli 
dubitare  quin  Hesychii  verba  male  transposita  in  ordineiu  rfdigi  debcant 
legendo "OATra,  >.rf/.vhg-\-' OXirig  -ffiOTtig  yjivlovj  ng  s'-pY^Ttg,  s'iscriLcl  ri 
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Yj^K^o^  "oXitiJ — oho-)(oriijE."     Inter   hscc   mutavi  'ikiii;  'm%^Tti;  '.  nam 
Hesychius,  ad  Sapphus  locum  diim  respicit  et  confirmat  var.  lect.  quam 
pra^bet  Eustathius  noii  male  vim  vocis  expoiiit.   "E^iti;  crat,  ut  opinor, 
idem  atque  ciborium,  apud  Latinos,  nempe  iiomen  et  fabie  iEgyptiacee, 
et  cibi  et  vini  et  poculi  inde  factorum  :  qucd  ad  Ki^cv^iov  faba?  nomen 
cf.  Atheii.  in.  p.  72.  A.  quod  ad  nomeii  poculi  of.  Horat.  Caim.  ll. 
7.  22.    et  Atheti.  p.  72.  B.    et  xi.  p.  477.  E.    quod  ad  iiomeu    vini 
diserto  quidem  testimonio  indigemus :  quoniani  veio  auctor  est  Diphi- 
lus  Siplniius,  seu  Athena^us  ipse  p.  J3.  A.  e   ciborio  nasci  a'/^o;  quod 
iEgyptii-vocant  Xourov  et   quoniani  patet  e   Folybii  verbis  apud  Atlien. 
XIV.  p.  651.  E.  vinuni  fieri  et  cibum  de  loto,  conjici  potest  bcttis  esse 
nomen  Jigyptiace  et  cibi  et  vini.     liistorici  verba  juvabit  decerpere. 
Ka(  rov  y,sv  ro'i;  o]y.sratg  ij.eto.   ^ov^^ou   Ko^avrs;  (rdrrova-iv   bI;    clyysla. 
Toy    Se   Toli  sKsv^scrjig  a^sXovrsg    tov   itv^r^vcc    crvvTibkao-iv    uxxa'jrooi'  KcCi 
cri-rioyron  rcvrov   E(rr)  os  to  ^^djixa  ita^c.TtXri'nov  <tv-/.m  xa)  (poiviy.o^aXdvj.', 
T-f]  Ss  s'JcoSla  ^sXnov'  ylvsrcci    Se  xa.)  ohog  i^  avrov  ^^£^0[j.svov  y.a.)  r^fjSo- 
u,svou  SC  voocTOg  Jtara   pJf   rryv   yav<riv    r/O'jg  %xi  aitoXoL'JTny.og    oho'xsXiri 
y^^/fi'jTuj  TtoL^air/Ji^iog.     In  hoc  f'rasmento  nihil  est  quod  lectorem  more- 
tur,  nisi  istud  y.v\jQ!.vr£g.  malini  xara  ^ovS^ov  s^ri^avrsg  ad  morem  alictB 
eliguantes  cf.    Aristoph.  Aa/raA.    Fragm.  v.    ^H  yJvS^ov   i^u:v,  quod 
expositum  ab  Athenceo  p.  127-  C  per  fi6(p7iy,a,  sal  is  commode  allegari 
potest  ad  confirmandani  scripturam  yjyo^ov  r*;  'i-^r^Tig  a  me   Hesychio 
donatani  vice  a^sTtg.     Dcnique  oX^rttg  olvo'^orj  mutavi  in  oatTiv  ohoyoiios  ; 
error    etenira   provenit  e   compendiosa   scriptura  non  satis  intellecta. 
Hesychii  taudtm  el  Folybii  locis  emendatis    ad  'ictiv  redeo.     Ne  quis 
miretur  cam  vocem  et  cibuni    et  potum    significare,   discat   duplicem 
sensuni  habere  quoque  vr/.-raf,  quod  exponit  Hesychius  jier  iruiu.x  Seiov 
vj  jS^cu'xa,  et  liiiiilo  niagis  niirum    est  quod  sKirig  in  s^irig  niutaverim  : 
nam  stepe  conl'usas  esse  literas  ^  et  A  monui  ad  Troad.  504.  uiKie  corri- 
gas  Pholium  v.  AwTog,  jSoTavTj  sC'jJSrjg  rjv   svioi  fjiv^oXuitov  KaXoU(n.  lege 
omoino  fj^aklkcoTOv,  collato  Atheneeo  ill.  p.  73.  A.  xaXova-i  03  Aly'Trnoi 
f/.£v  Divro  KwTov  Na.'JKcaTir(:x.i  Ss — fj^sXlX'jorov.     Dixi  in  superior! bus  eATTJv 
\el  iWiv  esse  idem  atque  ciborium :  reitius  dixisseni  idem  atque  Xujt^v 
(qui  tamcn  est  fios  ciborii)   nam   Plinio  teste,    Hist.  Nat.  xil  1.  c.  17. 
Lotus  vocari  solet  a  nonnullis  Celtis,  ubi,   ni  vehcmenter  fallor,  exstat 
Grjeca  vel  /Egypliaca  vox  "OXng  sive"EAr<;.     Hiec  si  vera  sit  conjec- 
luin,  •  patet  ex  liesychio  Eustathiuni,  non    ex   Eustathio    Hesychium, 
emendari  debere,  el  in  Si)j)plius  fragniento  reponi  o/.i:iv,  alio  tamen  sensu 
quam    quo    vocem    inteiligere    videniur   Toupius  et   Bloraticldus :  et 
collato  Homerico  aeia  oe  G'(picr)iror;i:c"EyYi  Nsktu^  ax-joy^in  in  lA.  A.  2, 
corrigi  poterat  p.gy  in^H/Sa  ron  repugnante   metro:  versus  etenini  est 
dcrvvdorY/Tog,  conslans    Anapa^sticis  Basi    et    Parieniiiico ;    unde    patct 
pravam  esse  Bloniiieldi  conjecturam  rcj icientis  StoTc,  dum  pro  monosyl- 
Jabo   vocem   illam   inlcUigcre  dehuit.     V.  24.  Vulgo   Scoy^uj — epSi^wj'. 
Reposui  iJfo'ax' — ^od^ocv.     Adi   Hesych.  v.  et  cf.  Iroad.  314.  fioa^si — 
o^o'/xcv.     V.  27.  Vulgo  TTAr/.aaov',      Voces  irXoKOv'eX.  itXoy.cciJ.ov  pennu- 
tantiir  in  Med.  782.    V.  34.  dvoiv.Tcc  inserui  nietri  causa.     V.  48.  Vulgo 
(Tvyoycc  (poird.a-iv    slg  o^og.     Mvec   nemo   intellexit.     Ipse,    metro   viam 
commonstrante,  hue  retraxi  ^6.y.yjrj,  quod  carnjen  olim  claudebat,  et 
e  crJyop/a  ^dxYou  erui  a'jyiy^s  dy^oUg.    Loquitur  Euripides  (quem  sequi- 
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SOI 


tur  Ailstoph.  Thesm.  ()96.  'Ay-v^*  0£  crol  KT-JVctrai  Ki^xoovou.o;  'H^m) 
de  voce  aijus  recinitjocosa  Montis  imas;o.  Id  patet  e  veibo  TtalyiJMra^ 
quod  exprimit  Horatianum  jocosa.  Redde  Anglicc,  shall  sound  the 
playful  notes  continued  by  Echoes  wandtring  from  hill  to  hill.  Quod 
ad  d-x^u),  restitue  vocem  Dionvsio  Perieges.  57"^'  KaXayrt;  ^l  Xiyj^oo; 
ocvjTcci  oLyjIj.  "Vulgo  TiararpiS — "hyjl' 
He.sYcli.  Ax}.a.yri — Y.'^OLvyr^. 

606.  et  sqq. 


At   Trarayy;    est  vox   nauci. 


6UOJ  7r07< 

KQDU^(xii  KcaguKluKTiv. 

10.-/0.  S'   Iv  Ta7j  TroAySgvSocO'O'JV 

'OKufjiTrou 
^a.XuiJ'OLi:,  £v$a  TTOT  'Og^?t;c   xj-") 

Sagi^cov  J 

auvaycv  ^ev^psa.  Movaaig 
cvvxyzV  ^r,gy.g  aygcioTac, 
cre/Stj  Tol  (t'  Evioc, 
jMCiKuig   cu  llisgiCy 

^uy.xs6ij.cim,  To'y  t  uixvgo- 

Xi<r<ro!/.ivag  Maivadui  «^- 
ei  Aud'xy 


svittttov 
X(xXK'kttoi- 
<r»  XiTrai'vfJV 
vtoco'iv  y~vi. 
Al.   xXvsT  Ijaaj 

\m  fSux^ati, 

XO.  t/j  o$f  7ro3sv  6  xsXa- 

doi  ;  l/<05  Tjj  sKy.Xz(rzv  i 
AI.     zuoi 


10 


25 


SO 


35 


15 


s:  yoiooLV 
Tov  £u^aty.O)/iug 
figoTolg  dX/3oSoV«v 
"TTdTsga  TS, 
TOV  skXvov 


ICti 
TTOcXlV 

6  X^fJ'iXa; 
6  A  tog  TToii;' 

XO.    ^A<T'KOTCt 

liCTTlOTX  40 

•7rsdo(rs 
[XOX-  vvv 
YjixsTsgov 
s]g  ^la.<jO'j 
20  Bgofj.is  45 

Bgoixiz 
p^Sovo;  ha- 
cri  ■TTOTVia. 

V.  1.  Deest  Spondtcns ;  addidi  svoH.  V.  2.  Vice  APA  reposui 
AKPA.  Ilesycli.  As^a,  vtts^BoX-^  o^ov;  ol  Ss  rx  triaa  ruJv  ooscvv.  Vox 
fjiisdoni  familiec  debet  restitui  liomeridac  H.  in  Bacch.  v.  9.  apud 
Sciiol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  II.  1815.  'Ecrr\  oe  rig  NuVt;  virarov  xs'^ag  cc'/^aov  vXx. 
Sed  ter  Diodorus  1.  exhibet  op;  ex  interpretamento  geiiuinve  vocis  oioas 
unde  formari  potest  adjectivuni.  cf.  Sopb.  Pbil.  491.  T^xyj-Aav  rs 
Ssoc/Jx  Kx)  TO'-'  svaoov  'Z'!tB^')^£~ov.  Slc  eniiu  Toupius  pro  Jsifala.  Porsono 
placuit  Ssi^xS'  -^  rov  s'J^  :  teste  Elmsleio  in  Auctario  Annot.ad  Aristopb. 
Acbarn.  612.  Haud  scio  taiuen  annon  in  tVagmento  Poetae  xsca;  reti- 
ncri  possit.  Saepe  enim  precruptae  montis  partes  vocantur  xs^xra. 
Hoc  nomine  audit  ille  locus  super  queni  Xerxes  solio  eburneo  insi- 
dens  pugnam  Salamine  initam  spectabat.  Vid.  Plutarcb.  in  Tbc- 
iiiistocle.  Aliis  fortasse  placebit  ax^x  vice  a^a.  nee  valde  repugnabo. 
V.  IJ,  12.  Vulgo  /3'.  a.  et  vice  o'tpei    toi  erat    <xe^zra.i  coustructione 
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turbata.  V.  \~ .  Vulgo  Av^lx-^h.  De  pemiutatis  ix  et  w  vid.  Sclnveig- 
hieuser  ad  Atheii.  xiv.  c,  x.  de  sg  et  cs  vide  Butler  ad  Prom.  713. 
V.  18.  Xwfav  hiic  reposui,  quod  sedem  alienam  habebat,  vice  rar  ia 
yav  niutHtum,  Ciii  subjungitur  'j^aTiv.  De  istis  vulgo  Monostropiiicis, 
quse  reliqiia  cantus  pars  exliibere  solet,  nionui  ad  Troad.  Append. 
p.  130.  qua  nilione  in  carmina  Antistropbica  redigi  possiut. 

Helena'  v.  522.  et  sqq. 
'A;i)]KooLg 


4'a!;a"=j=  ttutq'jj- 
ag  -j/aj  aXoi- 

rgu^OfXtvog  TctXal- 

Ttoc-^ioduTTOvg  em  yv- 
a.g  Tsota.  ^^jjaTrro/x-si/o; 
elvaXict)  K'joTToi. 
Tpcoxdog  SH.  yaiag  ; 


IS 


%ao  fx,s-  5 

STCtl 

?/  so:3og 

X^o;)  xoviSsig  ;  10 

aXX'  oTi  y.ocT 

V.  1.  Vulgo  "HKO'Jira  tag  (^B7i{iu)^(iv  kooxc.  Inepte.  Nondum  Cbo- 
rus  audiverat  Theonoae  vaticinia,  de  quibus  Ilclenam  in  scenani  adeun- 
tem  mox   sciscitatur.     Ex    iiiterpolatore  provcnit    xo^ag.     V.  2.   Erui 

a  %P/  y-'Oucr'  epxyY]g  ex  a  p/tifi^otJcr'  spxvrj.  V.  If).  Vice  yag  dedi  yvxg. 
et  correxi  itavr(j^x-Jtxg.  Nam  yvr.g  est  Masculini  generis.  Vid.  Etvmol. 
M.  V.  Kia^;. 

Herculis  Furentis  1210.  et  sqq. 

3taT=;^e  Xsov- 

Boorav  sttI  5 

Quce  pri'ocedunt  Anamreostropha  in  Antistropbica  redegi  in  Append. 
Troad.  p.  1()4..  feliciori  fortasse  successu  quani  quo  Seidlerus  redigcre 
couatus  est  in  iibro  de  Vers,  Dochra.  p.  358. 


0(Tix  fj.yj  '^uyr, 

a<  x,uxo~ig, 

ca  Tsxvov. 


Electrte  v.  143.  et  sqq. 

(/,iXog  allot.  TTung, 
<roj  xurci 
yctg  svs- 
•rna  yowcy 
'J:  «ti 

aaxa  (^iXav  ovvyt  T;/u,y- 


iTTC-obOC  cc. 


ofxsvx  c^gxv  %s§3i  r?  Kgxr 
Itt)  xouQiULov  Tt^ziJi,eva 

acO   ^XVXTM' 

tgUTTTS  xxqx. 

oitx  Tig  xuxvoc  a-^BTag 

'KUTzqx  (flXraTov  xaXsl 
6Xo(j,£Vov  ooXoig  (Soo^rjrj^ 


10 


u 


Einipidea  Comment  anus. 
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yyjyB  y.ara- 


20 


V.  1.  Vulgo  aoiJa'v.  Error  vcnit  e  compendio.  Vid.  Interpreles 
ad  Hesych.  V.  rioXtJsAjxro!',  Exstat  aoiJjaov  infr.  471.  V.  6.  Delevi 
ro:  cf/'Froad.  400. 'AsWar  ^aaf.  V.  l6'.  Pro  (JoAIoj;  reposui  Ihy.'jii. 
Hoc  quifu  m  loco  nimis  tautologuni  esset  JoAioi;  ecjiSTJ  /36o;)/wv.  E 
contra  apodosis  sententice  vix  inteliigi  potest  absente  gV/Cccri :  qnani 
voceni  trajeci  et  niutavi  in  ap-cri.  CoHatis  Hesychio  gl.  ''Apicr/, 
^<?iryoj;  et  /Eschyl.  Agani.  1 1  IS.  a'fxy;  ^' ^yvsyvoj- Choeph.  998.  "Apuv 
V  oiy  ihoi;.  Here.  E.  7'29.  dcKVujv  jScdy/ATtv.  V.  23.  y.'ji'rcc  tuetur  Sopli, 
El.  194.  o.J'Ja  Oi)crfa  iJ'  sv  xoiraig  Ttoir^-jcoLig.  Sed  JtotVa  usurpat  .^scliy- 
lus,  quem  sequi  araat  Euripides,  in  Again.  1549.  Choepli.  ggj.  Eura. 
630. 


ibid.  V.  160.  et  sqq. 
\u>  TTiy.gcc:  [j,sv  tt;- 

T5P,  TTlKQCi:  8'    EJC    Tpol- 

ug  o^ou  joouXag' 

ov  fj-lrgcug  as  yvvrj  Is^oct 

01)^  hn)  cTTz^avoig,  ^'1^- 

QB/XiVU  %<zpiv  AlyKiQcpf 
ooAjov  sVp^- 

C   KOiTOtV. 


ibid.  476. 

*£v  8;  Sogi   <pOVtCp  TZTqa- 
^CCfJ-OiZg  iTTTTO*  STTUWOV. 

KsXciiva.  8'  ajU-ip)  vw3' 

t'sTO   XOVlg'   T0ICOV§ 


■^  V.  7.  Vulgo  Xt.'7p,v  Ar/(V5o'j  AcJ/3a/ 

I  Ssy^sva..    QucE  nemo  satis  expedi- 

I  vit.    Collatis  V.  siipr.  61.  rihu^'sviij 

I  %afiy  TTocs).  Baccli.  720.  %a^<i'  r 

^   I  ccvxKri    h'jju.£v.     Hec.    1201.  rcTo* 

h^ovK-fj^g  X^'-f 'V ©f(rSa<.  Prom.  SO7. 

T^'v5'  e'jv.ol  xpt-^iv  Qsa-'jai  statini  erui 

pi/af  (V  e  Xvy^dy.   Aliis  tortasse  pla- 

cebit  legere  yacav.     V.  10.  Vulgo 

£3-;:(^£v   ccxoirav    quod  stare  potest 

10      niodo    legas   ooAi'av — aKOiuv.    Ad 

finem  notarum    in   Epodos  moneo 

quod   fTTtfiof  /3'.  subsequi   debeat 

Antistropham  /3 . 


avsgcov  Tvvdapig  7 

a  Xo^aia.  xaxo- 

<Ppoov  xovqw   Tolyap  (tb  ttot' 

varouf  S/jta* 

£t'  £TJ  8a^oi'-  12 


V.  8.  Vulgo  aA£%£a.  Reposui  d  //jyoCia..  Hesycli.  Kd'/jxia.,  x^vipxia. 
De  Clytemnestrue  insidiis  cf.  Agam.  1231.  et  12--52.  qui  locus  sic 
legendus  est.  Oik  oiosv  oia  yXcvTo-a  iMGrrirr^g  y.wog  Asyxra,  kz)  crvxTX 
(pociS^ovovg,  SlKriy"Aryjg  Xoc^^alov,  Srj^srocr  xxKr;  rs^vTiToiavraroXy.ci'QrjKvg  , 
ct^a-svog  (^ovevg.  Quibus  causis  movear  ut  lia:c  emendein  alias  docebo. 
V.  11.  E  SavaroiCi  r.xv  erui   Sxydrovg  Skxi.     Quam    facile  cj  et  di  per- 
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mutari    possinf,  ii   probe   sciunt,   qui    Codices  sciiplos   inspexeiint. 
V.  \2.  Vice  (poViiv  rcposui  SoL(polvM. 

ibid.  1163.  et  sqq.  sTrcu^og. 

i      n    ft  t 

opsi   oiTis  cag 
Ksaiv   opyoL^MV 

OfMiVa,  T0<- 

TaKuiv   suvhav. 
KA.  J)  Tsjcva  Trpoj  9=c/jv  |W.>j  xtocvyits  [XYiTBoac. 
XO.    KXveig  (iTTCopopov  (36av ;      KA.   Im  Ico. 
XO,   K-jW'WJ^'  eyw  (Ti  Trgog  tskvoov  •)(^sigov^ivr^v' 
VEfjiEi  TOi  S/xav  Ssog  otuv  ruyy)' 

ibid.  11 77.  et  sqq.  TrgocpSoV. 

OP.  CO  ya.  x«» 

eT«  ^goTuiv, 

i5:Te  Ta8*  sfy- 

a  <povja  [j,v<Tap-  5 

a,  Sjyova  (tw^j,- 

UTo.  T   sv  ^Qov)  net- 

jtASva  •n'Kat.'yx  "Xr^Q- 

og  UTt   sjxcig,  UTtoiv* 

V.  lO.  Vice  TtriiJ.x.t'jjv  dedi  alij.ccTcuv.  Vid.  Classical  Join-nal  "S.  IX. 
p.  23.  Inter  reliqua  carmina  Epodica  Euripidea  tredecim  tantum- 
modo  exstant,  quae  hodie  quideni  ad  banc  formam  redigere  nequeo, 
mox  fortasse  certius  aliquid  de  istis  dicturus.  Ea  reperiet  lector  in 
Hec.  647.  Orest.  82.9.  Alcest.  27^.  Suppl.  1088.  Ipb.  A.  373,  1080. 
Baech.  900,  1015.  Heracl.  372.  Ion.  4^2,  711,  pH.  Here.  E.  131. 
Sed,  ut  verum  fatear,  non  verisunile  videtur  baec  in  Anlistrophica  vel 
Epodica  redigi  posse.  Ilactenus  de  Euripideis.  Alio  tempoie  Ms' 
chylea  et  Aristophanea  persequar. 

Daham  Etoncc  Kalend.  Januar.  A.  S.  1814. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 
On  1  John,  v.  J. 


Ko.  ir. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

1  HAVE  thus  considered  the  objections  of  \our  Correspondent,  to 
"  the  proposed  expunction  of  the  passage ;"  and  have,  I  hope,  sufSci- 
ently  obviated  them.  I  now  have  only  to  return  my  thanks  to  him  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  noticed  my  late  essay  ;  to  assure  him 
that  I  conceive  myself  much  honored  by  his  attention,  and  replied  to 
his  letter  only  because  the  side,  which  I  originally  had  taken,  still  ap- 
peared to  be  the  true  one.  I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on 
an  article  by  "  A  Ccuntri/  Parinh  Prkst,"  prisited  in  No.  IV.  of 
your  Journal.  I  notice  his  paper  rather  to  show  the  fallacy  of  his  rea- 
soning than  to  refute  it:  I  desire  only  to  show  the  unfairness  of  his 
statements,  for  of  argument  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  lias  not 
repeatedly  been  answered. 

I'lie  paragraph  which  contains  the  argument  drawn  from  the  Homoi- 
otelexiton  shdW  be  considered  last;  as  it  consists  very  much  of  misre- 
presentations, which  will  confute  themselves,  when  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  passage  is  fairly  summed  up  and  laid  before  you. 

The  Author  of  the  Letter,  in  No.  IV.  p.  S()Q,  thinks,  that  "  if  the 
former"  (i.  e.  the  7th)  "  verse,  did  not  precede,  and  should  be  re- 
jected as  spurious,    it  will  be  hard    to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
masculine  gender  ;  and  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  words  would  have  been  r^/a  eltr*  7a.  [xa^rv^ov/Toc,  as  all  the  terms 
that  follow  to  denote  the  earthly  energies  or  attestations,  are  of  the 
neuter  gender ;  and  therefore,  the  accuracy   of  construction,  or  the 
strict  rules  of  granunar  must  favor  the  present  text."  (p.  S?!.)     Now, 
it  is  evident,  that  this  argument  may  be  set  aside  in   the  following 
manner  :     First,  the  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  witnesses  giving  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  judicature ;  the  Sanhedrim  for  instance,  as  most 
familiar  to  the  recoileciion  of  St.  John.     Secondly,  when  tiie  Apostle 
represented  the  water  and  blood,    as  witnesses   to   the  truth  of  the 
CInistian  Religion,  it  became  necessary  to  personify  them  ;    for  as 
btaring  ivitness  is  a  personal  act,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  attri- 
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bute  it  to  tilings  inanimate  unless  they  were  personified.  Third!}', 
personification  could  have  been  effected  only  by  giving  them  a  mascu- 
line or  feminine  participle  :  so  that  t^sig  s'lciv  o\  i^cc^rv^ovvrss  is  equi- 
valent to  r^sTg  sla-iy  ol  [Mix^rv^s; :  so  Matth.  xiii.  3.  we  find  e^ri'/Jjay 
0  tr7r£»Vct>v  TO'j  (XTtsl^iiv ;  where  o  critei^ojv  has  precisely  the  same  meaning 
that  (jTto^s'Ji  Tig  v.'ouU!  have  conveyed.  The  same  usage,  it  is  well 
known,  is  common  in  Hebrew  :  thus  Ps.  cxxix.  7.  we  read, 

:  n^i^Q  'i:iijm  n^p  133  ^br2  ^b^ 

Where  the  LXX.   render  "liJIp  by  d   ^sft'Ccvv,  and  the  Hebrew  is  ade- 
quately expressed.     Fourthly,  if  we  put  together  the  consequences  of 
what  has  been  advanced,  we  shall   be  presented  with  a  complete  and 
sufficient  rejily  to  any  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  imagi- 
nary false  concord ;  and  your  Correspondent's    conjecture    "  tenues 
evaiiescit  in  auras." — But  the  writer  in  No.  XV.  of  the  Journal  says, 
*•  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  ihe  Apostle,  in  a  preceding  verse, 
has  actually  conformed  to  the   requisite   grammatical   accuracy.     At 
verse  6'.  he  actually  writes  (not  xa,<  to  n'vavij^d  botiv  6  ij.a^Tu^xy,  but) 
v-at  TO  Ttvi^Jij.x  sTtt  TO  MAPTTPOTN."     He  should  have  told  us  on 
what  j)rincij)le  the  contrary  could  have   been  expected :  although  the 
Greek  word  expressing  spirit  is  in  tlie  neuter  gender,  it  did  not  be- 
come necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  that  of  the  particij)le  at- 
tached to  it,  in  the  present  case ;  because  spirit  is  a  living  and  intel- 
ligent principle,  and   to  such  it  is  by  no  means   unusual  to  attribute 
personal  acts;  indeed  nothing  is   more  common  either  in   the  Old  or 
New  Testament.     Thus  an  instance  occurs  in   the  account  of  the 
Creation  ; '  for  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  certain  critics,  the 
words  □^17K   nil    cii'inot  without    violence    be   understood    of  any 
thing,  but  the  Ilohj  Spirit  of  God :  at  least  it  seems  so  to  have  been 
understood  by  the  Fathers,  especially  by  Cyprian.^     In  the  N.  T.   we 
may  instar.cc  Luke  iii.  22. —  KaTa.(3r,vai  ro   rivsv^ce.   ro  ayiov  (Tcjaixarr/ioi 
eTSsj,  ojcTs)   Tis^io-TBqav  Itt'   uvtov.     A   more  satisfactory  example  than 
that  just  produced  can  hardly  be  desired,  as  it  proves  two   important 
points  :  first,  that  personal  acts  are  attributed  by  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  secondly,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  spirit  to 
assume  a  visible  form. — If  then  personal  acts   are  ever  attributed  to 
the    Holy  Spirit,    it   is   certain    that  nothing  less    could    have    been 
asserted  in  the  present  case :   and  hence  it  n-ay  be  regularly  deduced 
that  in  the  6th  verse  of  St.  John's  v.  chapter,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  anj  change  in  the  gender  of  the  participle.     Thus,  therefore, 

>  Gen.  i.  2.  »  Concil.  Carlhag.  p.  230,  edit.  Fell. 
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the  Sth  verse  has  no  analogy  with  the  6th ;  and  the  general  question 
remains  unafiected  by  the  grammatical  argument.     Q.  E.  D. 

As  the  defenders  of  1  Jolm  v.  7.  assert  that  the  aulhenticitv  of  the 
present  text  is  proved  by  internal  evidence,  it  will  be  proper  to  show, 
that  the  main  prop  and  pillar  of  their  cause  is  in  a  very  tottering  con- 
dition.— Professor  Porson '  has  the  following  judicious  remarks:  — 
"  Certainly  the  mention  of  the  water,  blood,  and  spirit  in  the  6'th  verse, 
is  with  great  propriety  followed  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  terms  in 
the  genuine  text ;  which  repetition  is  rendered  emphatic  by  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  spirit,  water,  and  blood  into  three  wi'ine.iscs.  If  the  sj)irit 
that  witnesses  in  the  6tii  verse  be  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  which  I  think 
cannot  be  doubted,  '  because  the  spirit  is  trutli,'  why  is  the  epithet, 
after  being  twice  omitted,  added  in  the  seventh  verse  to  mark  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  ?  If  tlie  word  hohj,  wliich  is  omitted  in 
some  few  MSS.  be  spurious,  why  is  the  human  spirit,  without  any 
mark  or  circumstance  to  distinguish  it,  repeated  in  the  same  breath  1 
But  if  the  spirit  in  the  Sth  verse  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  is  the  sense 
of  the  same  spirit  witnessing  botli  in  heaven  and  on  earth?  It  will  be 
to  no  purpose  to  invert  the  order  of  the  words  and  say,  '  there  are 
three  in  heaven,'  and  '  there  are  three  on  carlh,'  for  still  the  spirit  is 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  ^  Tliese  argmueiits  appear  convincing: 
and  if  we  read  the  ciiapter  without  the  seventh  verse,  we  find  no 
chasm  in  theevideqce:  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting-.  If  our  verse 
be  inserted,  the  connexion  between  tiie  Glh  and  Sth  is  interrupted: 
and  if,  as  Btu^ellus  proposed,  we  should  place  ti;e  seventh  verse 
after  the  eighth,  as  is  done  in  some  Latin  MSS.  it  may  be  easily 
resolved  into  a  gloss  ;  especially  (as  Porson  remarks'*,  in  "  those 
copies  which  announce  the  heavenly  witnesses  v.ith  a  sietft." 

Again ;  by  the  insertion  of  the  passage  we  destroy  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — If  the  seventh  verse  be  ex- 
))unged — -^  [/.a^Tvpla  toO  6cou  in  v.  9.  has  a  due  antecedent  in  the  wit- 
ness of  the  spirit  v.  6.  The  expression,  to  tt-jzuixx  Icm  to  ixagrvgcvv, 
oTi  TO  TTveuixa.  eiTTtv  r]  ccXy^Qbiu,  wv.y  he  understood  thus  :  "  I  produce 
to  you  the  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becauLC  the  spirit  can  testify 
nothing  but  the  truth  ;"  and  we  have  a  declaration  in  another  passage 
of  Scripture,  that  the  Almighty  is  the  "  God  of  truth."  This  will 
materially    corroborate    the  explication    given   above :    and    that  the 


'  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  399.  (Lett,  xii.) 
^  It  is  well  known  that  Baigelius  wished  to  transpose  the  seventh  and  eighth 
verses.    This  perhaps  was  the  order  in  which  they  were  first  inserted,  as  will  be 
#ho\vn  hereafter. 
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Spirit  is  God  may  be  inferred  from  Acts  v.  3,  4. :  but  the  passage 
under  consideration  will  afford  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  fact. — 
But  if  1  John  v.  J.  be  genuine,  the  Unitarian  will  reply,  that  yj  [xup" 
Tvgfct  ToO  6bou,  has  a  proper  antecedent  in  6  i7«T>)g;  nor  can  his 
argument  be  invalidated  by  transposing  the  verses. — ^Tiiese  circum- 
stances, it  is  true,  are  of  small  importance :  we  stand  not  in  need  of 
this  text  to  prove  the  Athanasian  doctrine  ;  for,  allowing  1  John  v.  J. 
to  be  spurious,  we  have  enough  to  satisfy  any  rational  adversary,  and 
Avith  others  it  wete  worse  than  useless  to  contend. 

The  "  Parish  Priest"  is  of  opinion,  that,  it  "  does  not  seem  im- 
probable, that  they"  (i.  e.  the  words  from  the  first  [/.apTvpovvTs;  in 
the  7th  verse,  to  the  end  of  the  second  [/.ugrugovvTsg  or  Iv  t^  yft  that 
follow  in  the  Stli,)  *'  might  have  been  dropped,  or  omitted,  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber,  who  turning  his  eye  from  the  former 
y^apTvpovvre^  to  the  latter,  might  write  on  from  thence,  and  thus 
neglect  the  intermediate  part.  And  when  one  copy  was  discovered  in 
this  mutilated  state,  the  Arians  and  other  Heretics  might  follow  it  in 
their  MSS.,  till  at  length  it  might  be  received  as  the  genuine  text." — 
Perhaps  the  reader  does  not  expect  that  I  should  take  the  trouble  of 
answering  such  objections :  and  I  should  hardly  believe  that  the 
writer  attached  any  Vteight  to  this  argument,  did  I  not  know  fioni 
experience  to  what  subterfuges  men  sometimes  have  recourse,  rather 
than  desert  opinions  which  have  "  grown  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  tvith  their  strength."  It  may  be  remarked  in  answer  to 
these  objections,  that  "  this  argument  from  the  Homoioteleuton  is 
utterly  excluded  by  the  malice  of  fortune.  For  in  the  leap  from  one 
u,upTVQOuvT?g  to  the  other,  the  transcribers  must  have  left  untouched 
those  puzzling  words  Iv  rrj  yJJ.  But  those  words  are  in  no  Greek  MS., 
in  no  version,  in  no  Greek  author  that  quotes  the  8th  verse;  and 
almost  all  the  Latin  MSS.  VAid  Fatliors  that  omit  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses, omit  too  all  mention  of  the  earth."'  I  shall  perhaps  be 
accused  of  tiring  my  readers  with  needless  quotations  :  but  if  any 
such  should  have  foliov.ed  my  Mcary  steps,  it  will  be  almost  need- 
less to  address  them  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet,* 

oAiyoSgavjav 

axiKvv,   laovBipov,  a  to   (pcoTcov 

uKuov   *   *■   *   ysvog   IjXTrs/jToSiOO'- 

jxfvov  ; 

'  Poison's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  393.  (Lett,  xii.)  *  ^schyl.  Prom.  V. 

548.  edit.  Person,  562.  ed.  Blomfield,  Cant.  1810. 
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They,  doubtless,  have  remembered  the  passage,  and  made  the  appli- 
cation. It  became,  however,  necessary  to  destroy  the  shadows  which 
this  Gentleman  has  called  forth  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  had 
been  long  consigned  :  this  Mas  to  be  done  only  by  reminding  him  of 
what  has  been  said  before  :  indeed  Professor  Porson  has  so  thoroughly 
examined  the  subject,  that  little  more  can  be  added  on  a  topic  so 
ably  discussed.  As  to  what  is  said  respecting  the  assistance  given 
"  by  the  Arian  and  other  Heretics,"  in  exterminating  the  verse,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  your  Correspondent  will  excuse  me  for  passing  it 
by  in  silence:  the  impossibility  will  appear  to  any  person  who  shall 
examine  tiie  evidence  against  the  verse.  If  we  consider  the  state  of 
the  MSS.  and  Verss.  we  shall  perceive  how  improbable  it  is  that  the 
verse  should  have  been  lost  by  the  Hom^oteleuton,  even  if  the  words 
Iv  T^  yrl  were  genuine :  and  this  brings  me  to  state  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  verse. 

I.  The  Greek  MSS.  which,  according  to  Grieshach, '  omit  the  pas- 
sage, amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  to  which  lie  adds  four 
preserved  in  the  Barber ini  Library,  and  eight  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  Among  them  are  A.  B.  G. ;  i.  e.  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Vatican  1209,  so  minutely  described  by  the  learned  Birch  ;^  and  the 
MS.  belonging  to  Cardinal  Passionei,  or  Birch's  Aug.  2.:  of  the 
other  Uncial  MSS.  (four  in  number,)  G.  the  Cod.  Ephrem.  is  muti- 
lated in  the  Epistle  of  John  ;  and  D.  E.  F.  i.  e.  the  Cod.  Bezce,  the 
Cod.  Laudian.  and  Coislin.  i.  do  not  contain  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

II.  The  Editions  omitting  it  are  11.  viz.  Erasm.  1  and  2.  Aid. 
Gerbel.  Wolph.  Cephal.  Colin.  Macey,  Hanvood,  Matthdi,  Bowyer, 
and  Knapp :  the  two  last,  however,  have  it  in  brackets  :  the  three 
first  are  perhaps  equal  in  authority  to  any  MS.  of  the  15th  century: 
the  others  merely  afford  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  Editors ;  but  I  am  content  that  Macey  and  Hanvood  be  struck 
off  the  list,  in  consideration  of  the  Socinian  tenets  which  they  openly 
profess ;  so  the  list  of  editions  will  be  reduced  to  nine. 

III.  It  is  omitted  in  9  versions :  the  2  Syriac,  the  2  Arabic^  the 
Copt.  Mlhiop.  Armen.  Sahidic,  (as  printed  in  Woides  Append,  ad 
N.  T.  fol.  Oxon.  1799)  and  in  the  Slavonic.  It  is  retained  in  all 
the  editions  of  the  Armenian  version ;  but  is  omitted  in  a  MS.  400 
years  old,  seen  by  Sandiics ;  and  Alter  did  not  find  it  in  the  Armenian 

'  Diatribe  in  locum  1  John  v.  7,  8.     Halie,  Saxon.  1806,  8vo.  p.  l,  2,  Sec. 
^  Prolegom.  ad  4  Evangel.  Fol.  Havn.  1788.  p.  xiii.  to  xxiv. 
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Lectionary  preserved  in  the  Cesarean  Library.  We  are  told  by  the 
same  author, '  that  "  he  had  never  found  tlie  heavenly  witnesses  in  any 
Greek  or  Slavonic  MS.,  and  tliat  he  was  informed  by  the  Librarian  of 
the  Meghitariaus,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Lazar  at  Venice,  J.  P.  Zohrah, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  Armenian  MS.  of  tlie  N.  T, 
which  existed  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent,  although  there  were  very 
many."  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  the  text  was  interpolated 
by  Haitho,  in  the  year  1295  ;  or  by  Uscan  the  Editor  of  the  version; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Haitho  reformed  the  Armenian  Bible  by  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  of  which  1  John  v.  7.  was  then  in  peaceable  possession ; 
while  Uscan  printed  his  edition  at  Amsterdam,  and  probably  called 
the  Vulgate  to  his  aid.  I  subjoin  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  or  Old 
Syriac:  it  is  taken  from  the  edition  by  Trost,  (Coltunis  Anhaltinorum 
1620,  4to.)  and  with  its  translation,  is  as  follows  : — 

■•  ?aiv».>l.o  j-^*^  jooi    V'  •l*>-J-*>o  ^OA-  j>ojo  j*>o  ,.*o  JZ|»   cuoi  6.- 

*     *     *     7.     i5?-»  oi-A-l  Ia-oJ  ^ci>  |»oifli>o  1^.050  .|>o»o  j*>aii  Vl| 

.^j]    rJ'^z:^   ^oau^l^Lo-   j>o!o    |>30  j^oj  .^joua  jA^Z.   ^ouZujo   8. 

6.  "  Hie  est  qui  venit  per  aquas  et  sanguinem,  nempe  Jeschua 
Christus  :  nequaquani  per  aquas  tantCim,  sed  per  aquas  et  sanguinem  : 
et  spiritus  testatur,  quod  ille  spiritus  est  Veritas.  7.  Deficit.  8.  Et 
sunt  tres  testes,  spiritus  et  aqua  et  sanguis:  et  tres  ipsi  in  unura 
sunt."  The  reading  of  the  Coptic  version  is  nearly  the  same:  but  in 
the  yEthiopic,  there  are  a  few  differences;  I  sliall  give  the  Latin  ver- 
sion as  it  is  found  in  the  London  Polyglott.  6.  "  Et  queniadmodum 
ipse  venit  per  aquam,  et  per  spiritum,  et  per  sanguinem  Jesus  Christus: 
et  non  per  aquam  solum,  sed  per  aquam  et  sanguinem,  et  in  spiritu 
fuit  qui  testis  erat.  7.  Deest.  8.  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  sunt  testes,  spi- 
ritus, et  aqua,  et  sanguis:  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt."  This  translation  f 
believe  to  be  correct ;  I  cannot  well  say  more,  for  I  know  nothing 
more  of  jEthiopic  than  any  one  might  easily  acquire  in  a  month.  For 
the  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  Verss.  I  must  rely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others ;  for  of  those  languages  I  am  totally  ignorant.  Of  the 
Sahidic  and  Coptic  Verss.  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  On 
the  Syriac  version  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks.  The  disputed  passage, 
s^ys  Griesbach,^  ♦'  nee  legitur  apud  Nestorianos,  s.  ChaldjEos, 
nee  apud  Jacobitas,  neque  in  aliarum  orientalium  ecclesiarum  scrip- 
tis.  Cod.  Amstelodam.  in  cujus  margine  legitur,  anno  denuo  17OO 
exaratus  fuit."     We  are  told   by  Adler  in  his  Verss.  Syr,  that  it  is 

'  Pisefat.  ad  Ed.  Ilistd.  Hqib.  »  Diatrib.  p.  8. 
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wanting  in  all  MSS.  of  the  Old  Syr.  which  he  had  seen : '  and  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  ^  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  Syriac  MS. 
which  has  belonged  to  the  Syrian  church  in  India  above  a  thousand 
years ;  "  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  scriptures  which  he  had  seen." 
This  MS.  is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  verse 
was  first  inserted  in  the  editions  of  Gutbier  '  and  Schaaf,  *  from  the 
margin  of  that  by  TrtmeUius : '  it  is  omitted  in  those  of  Widman- 
stad,  ^  Guido, ''  and  Walton,  *  and  perhaps  in  some  others. 

IV.  The  disputed  verse  is  omitted  in  many  Lat.  INISS.:  the  majority, 
however,  retain  it.     According  to  Grksbach, '  it  is  rejected  by  5  MSS. 
out  of  24  used  by  Lucas  Brvgensis,  by  1.  out  of    JO  in  the  Dublin 
Library:  2  out  of  50  collated  by  Porson,  and  of  these  one  only  <i 
prima  manu,  together  with  10  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  in 
the  Royal   Library  at  Paris,  discard  the  7th   verse.     But   Wetstein 
reckons  25,  that  omit  it :  to  which  add  some  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion, marked    177-»    and  7551  ;    the  latter  of  which  contains  three 
copies  of  the  Epistle :    one  of  the  xth  century  omits  the  passage ; 
another,  which  appears  to  be  older,  has  some  erasures  in  the  text,  and 
the  7th  verse  added  in   the  margin  by  some  ancient  hand  ;  the  third, 
which  although  splendid  is  much  more  recent,  retains  the  verse  in  the 
text,  but  reads  ^//ms  instead  of  i»«-6i/;«.     Again,  Griesbach  szys,  "Si 
Codd.  dictum  illud  prorsus  omittentibus,  addas  eos,  in  quibus  a  prima 
quidem  manu  defuerat,   postea  verci  insertum  fuit,    numerus   eorum 
facile  ultra  50  aut  60  assurget."  '°     We  may  add  to  the  omitting  list, 
one  in  the  King's  Library,  marked  1  E.  viii,  a  prima  manu ;  two  at 
Florence,  and  some  others.     Again  ;   1.  The  MSS.  written  in  the  ixth 
century,  never  have  Ihe  verse  a  prima  manu ;  but  it  is  found  in  a  few 
of  the  xth.     2.  In  many  it  is  omitted  in  the  text,  but  added  in  the 
margin  by  another  and  later  hand.     3.  Some  copies  have  the  Prologue 
of    Pseudo- Jerome,    by   which    the    verse   is    recommended    to   our 
support,    and   yet  it  is  omitted.     4.   Some  old  MSS.  transpose  the 
7th  and  8th  verses ;  and  one  quoted  by  Porson  adds  the  heavenly 
witnesses  twice  ;  viz.  before  and  after  the  earthly.     5.  Many  omit  the 
final  clause  of  the  Sth  verse;  some  have  it  in  the  margin,  and  others 


*  4to.  Havn.  1789.  p.  33.  *  Christian  Rcsearcliej  in  Asia,  p.  118.  8vo. 

Cambridge,  1811.  ^  8vo.  Hamburg,  ICGO,  &c.  *  2  vols.  4to. 

Lugd.  Bat.  1709.  5  ji^ol,  Genev.  6  4to.  Vienna,  15.55. 

7  In  the  Sth  vol.  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  Fol.  1572.  ^  Fol.  Lond. 

1657,  in  the  London  Polyglot.  ?  Diatrib,  p.  10.  '^  Diatrib.  p.  12. 
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interlined  in  the  text  with  red-lead  :  and  a  few  which  retain  it,  add 
"  in  Christo  Jesu."  6.  The  older  MSS.,  especially  such  as  add  the 
passage  in  the  margin,  ex  emendatione,  have  it  with  so  many  altera- 
tions, interpolations,  omissions,  and  additions,  that  nil  fuit  unqu^m 
tarn  dispar  sihi ;  and  your  Correspondent  may  exclaim,  Qno  teneam 
vuUus  mutantem  Pro  tea  nodo  ? 

V.  The  Greek  Fathers  who  do  not  cite  1  John  v.  7.  amount  to 
twenty- seven  :  among  them  are  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Basil  and 
Gregory  Nyssen,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  his  two  commentators 
Elias  Cretensis  and  Nicetas,  Chrysosiom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
John  Damascenus.  The  Latin  writers  who  omit  it,  are  twenty-one  in 
number :  and  among  them  we  reckon  Hilary,  the  real  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  Leo  Magnus,  Eucherius,  Facundus,  Ven.  Bede, 
Gregory,  Arnobius  Junior,  and  Pope  Eusebius. 

VI.  The  internal  evidence  may  perhaps  be  neutral ;  it  is  claimed  by 
both  parties :  but  it  appears  rather  to  favor  the  expunction  than  the 
retention  of  the  verse. 

The  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  received  reading  are  these : 

I.  Two  Greek  MSS.  both  written  in  the  small  character,  and  one 
on  paper:  the  Cod.  Montfortii  or  Duhliniensis,  really,  the  Codex 
Britanniais  of  Erasmus:  it  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  late 
as  the  xvth  century:  the  other  is  the  Cod.  Ravianus,  which  is  mani- 
festly a  transcript  from  the  Complutensian  Edition :  it  has  all  the 
marks  of  novelty;  it  sometimes  follows  the  Complut.  in  errors  of  the 
press :  the  variations  from  it,  which  occur,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  And  the  same  remark  has  been  made  on  the 
Dublin  MS. 

II.  All  the  common  editions  of  the  N.  T. 

III.  The  printed  Armenian  interpolated  from  the  Lati7i ;  and  the 
later  editions  of  the  Slavonic  version. 

IV.  The  Vulgate  in  most  MS.  copies :  but  those  in  general  the 
least  ancient  and  most  incorrect :  their  testimony  also  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  great  diversity  in  the  expression. 

V.  Three  Greek  authors :  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  in  the  edition 
printed  at  Tergovisto  in  1710,  where  the  7th  and  8th  verses  are  form- 
ally quoted,  together  with  part  of  the  6th  and  9th.  The  context, 
however,  shows  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  contested  passage^ 
as  translated  by  Mr.  Porson, '  he  reasons  thus:  "  See  now  again  how 


'  Letter!  to  Mr.  Travis,  p.  224. 
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the  preacher  of  truth  calls  the  spirit  by  nature  God,  and  of  God,  fot 
having  said  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  God  that  wituesseth,  a  little  onward 
he  adds,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater.  How  then  is  he  a  creature  % 
&c."  Euthymius  clearly  derives  the  strength  of  his  argument  front 
the  close  connexion  of  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  verses,  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  the  seventh.  Secondly,  all  these  autho-i 
rities  were  derived  from  CyriVii  Thesaurus,  '  where  the  passage  is 
entirely  omitted.  Thirdly,  the  verse  is  omitted  in  three  Moscow  MSS, 
of  Euthymius  collated  by  Matthui,  with  which  agree  one  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  another  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  examined 
by  Poison.  Lastly,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Latin  translator  of  Euthy- 
mius.  The  other  witnesses  are  Emanuel  Calecas,  *  and  Joseph  Bry- 
cnnius.^  Calecas  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  xivth,  and  Bryen- 
nius  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  century.  "  Bryen7ihis,"  says 
Parson,  '*  "  manifestly  borrows  from  the  Latin  version.  He  reads 
6  XgKTTo;  in  the  6th  verse,  instead  of  to  'Trvivi/.ct,  and  omits  the  final 
clause  of  the  8lh.  And  since  he  quotes  Thomas  Aquinas  in  another 
place,  ^  I  doubt  not  that  he  also  was  indebted  to  him  for  this  piece  of 
information." 

VL  The  verse  is  referred  to  by  Pseudo- Jerome,  in  a  Prologue  writ- 
ten purposely  to  drag  it  into  notice ;  and  by  a  host  of  Latin  writers 
who  lived  after  the  xth  century,  among  whom  are  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vcaux,  Lombard,  and  many  more. 

VH.  To  all  these  may  be  added  Hehediesu,  who,  as  stated  before, 
lived  about  the  year  1400. 

I  consider  myself  justified  in  reckoning  Clemens  Ale.vandtinus, 
among  those  Fathers  who  do  not  quote  the  passage:  and  Diodorus  oi 
Tarsus  ought  not  to  have  been  produced  as  an  evidence  in  the  case» 
because  the  work  is  lost.  Certainly  what  is  said  by  Suidas  does  not 
authorise  us  to  suppose  that  "  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  St.  John's  first 
Epistle,"  containing  our  verse :  by  the  behaviour  of  his  Pupils  we  are 
not  countenanced  in  the  belief  that  he  was  more  enlightened  than 
they;  but  it  seems  rather  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  it,  as  were  his  contemporaries.  But  if  the  solution  given  before 
should  not  be  satisfactory,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  consider  the 
subject  again  at  some  future  opportunity. 

This,  then,  I  believe  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  evidence  re- 

»  S.  Cyril.  Op.  torn.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  363.  ^  P.  217.  Ed.  Coteler. 

3  Tom.  i.  p.  241.  Ed.  Lips.  1768.  '^  Letters  to  Travis,  p,  241. 

5  Tom.  i.  p.  o22. 
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specting  the  verse:  and  it  will  easily  be  seen,  what  degree  of  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  "  Parish  Priest,"  when  he  asserts,  that  the  defenders 
of  the  verse  "  have  full  as  large  a  share  of  authorities  (i.  e.  MSS.,  ver- 
sions, and   Fathers,)  in  their  favor,"  as  those  who  would  reject  it. 

To  coiiclude:  the  evidence  detailed  above  first  induced  me 
to  believe  the  text  spurious:  and  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
"  Countrv  Clergyman,"  in  favor  of  the  contrary  opinion,  appear  by  no 
means  conclusive.  I  hope  it  will  be  needless  to  add,  that  for  himself 
I  ent  jvtain  the  highest  respect ;  although  on  mature  deliberation  I  do 
net  think  with  him  :  indeed,  the  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more 
1  am  convinced  that  the  verse  is  not  genuine.  This  declaration  pro- 
ceeding from  an  individual  might  seem  arrogant,  were  it  not  support- 
ed by  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  members  of  our  venerable 
church.  When  entering  on  the  subject,  I  made  no  professions  of  fide- 
lity in  detailing  facts :  such  a  declaration  is  implied  in  the  circum- 
stance of  becoming  an  Author.  Some  errors,  doubtless,  I  have  com- 
mitted ;  and  I  entreat  the  reader  to  pardon  them,  because  they  have 
proceeded  from  want  of  ability,  but  not  of  industry  ;  and  because 
they  are  the  offspring  of  infirmity,  but  not  of  inclination. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  church  on  the  subject,  which  is  supported  by  so  many 
other  passages  in  scripture,  that  the  question  on  the  authenticity  of 
this  cannot  affect  it. 

M. 

l^ovemher  5,  1813. 

P.  S.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  given  of  Diodorus  Tarsensis  by 
the  ecclesiastical  historians,  I  have  since  met  with  another  by  Hebe- 
diesu  so  often  mentioned  above.  I  shall  transcribe  the  passage,  toge- 
ther with  the  Latin  version.  * 

.^j  OjXiol  la-jlo  |jL*jL>co  ,J^.»  joAo   Vono    soosn'j^i  OCT  mojojo-* 
.|Za,j^o  wf.*!  ocno  •jZ.cimi;,'=^>o!    joAo    -jjj    ?CT:i».>o»  ^j-lciOAao 

•!■!  »lV^    VkjiDGL^J    OOIO    j^?OCT*   WoDO^l     >OlC»    OCTO       j-O.O     WoOGL^'O 


»  Catalog.  Lib.  Chald.  p.  24.  edit.  1653. 
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"  Diodorus  Tarsensis  composuit  Libros  nuniero  sexaginfa,  qvios  coni- 
busserunt  Ariani ;  reraanserunt  ver6  ex  illis  quos  surn  connnemora- 
turus.  Liber  Politicorum,  Lib.  destructionis  Astrologisc,  et  quern 
composuit  contra  Eunomianos,  item  ilium  aliuni  adversiis  contentio- 
sum,  et  quein  composuit  adversi^s  Judaeos,  et  quem  adversus  Mani- 
chasos,  et  adversvis  ApolHnarium  et  expositionem  in  partem  Maftbaei." 
Here  the  commentary,  elj  t^v  IttjcttoX^v  'Icadvvov  rou  EvayyeXta-TOVf 
is  not  mentioned :  but  Hebediesu  seldom  has  given  a  full  catalogue  of 
the  works  written  by  the  authors  he  has  mentioned. 

IL  Since  I  wrote  the  passage  on  the  supposed  quotation  of  the 
verse  by  Cyprian,  an  argument  has  occurred,  which  will  prove 
nearly  to  demonstration,  that  he  did  not  quote  the  passage  but  used 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  earthly  witnesses.  The  common 
reading  of  the  7th  verse  in  the  Vulgate,  is  "  Pater  et  Verbum  :'' 
but  Cyprian  reads,  "  De  Patre  et  FiLio,  &:c.  scriptum  est."  If  he 
had  quoted  the  heavenly  witnesses,  I  think  he  would  have  given  the 
usual  reading:  for  the  reading  Verbum  is  found  only  in  a  very  few 
copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  probably  is  not  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
interpolation.  This  conjecture,  (for  it  is  nothing  more,j  I  must  sub- 
mit to  the  reader's  judgment;  and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  of  your 
learned  friends  who  may  either  confirm  or  destroy  it. 

III.  The  reference  made  by  Clemens  to  the  O.  T.  appears  rather  to 
be  to  Deut.  xix.  15.  than  to  xvii.  6.  The  words,  supposed  by  Potter 
to  be  quoted,  are  certainly  very  dissimilar  to  the  citation :  'Ett)  Suo-Jv 
(jLugrvinv  »j  en]  TQt<T\v  fi-tk^Tuaiv  aTroSavJjrai  6  aTroQvijcrxoov  x.t.X.  cer- 
tainly is  very  unlike  the  sentence  of  Clemens:  yet  xix.  15.  requires 
only  a  few  omissions  and  transpositions  to  be  made  in  unimportant 
parts;  and  it  then  gives  precisely  what  we  are  in  quest  of:  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Septuagint  is,  Ittj  (7TOjMaTog  Suo  fjiuprvgcuv,  xa)  ettj  (Tt6[x,oito{ 
rgicov  ftxpTvpwv,  crTu^a-^Ton  %oiv  priixa.  This,  however,  is  only  an 
unimportant  poiiit  of  criticism :  for  the  general  hypothesis  will  remain 
unaffected. 


RICHARDI  BENTLEII  ORATIUNCULA. 

1  HE  following  is  a  speech  delivered  by  Doctor  Bentley  in  the 
Senate-House  at  Cambridge  during  the  commencement  (as  it  is 
termed)  in  the  year  172o.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  ceremony  of 
admission  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Dh'inifj/.     Whatever  comes 
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from  the  pen  of  that  very  acute  and  able  scholar  cannot  fail  of 
being  well  received  by  the  readers  of  the  Classical  Journal.  It  is 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Terence,  edited  by  Dr.  Bentley, 


RICHARDII    BENTLEII, 

CUx>I     SEPTEM     IN 

THEOLOGIA   DOCTORES   CREARET, 
ORATIUNCULA  ; 

CANTABRIGI^  IN  COMITIIS  HABITA, 
JuLii  vi,  MDCCXXV. 

Domine  Procurator  :   Venerande    Pater,  Acl  Creationem. 

Ad  Creationem  vocas  ?  Ego  vero,  dignissime  Procurator,  volens 
obtenipero :  eo  minus  gravate  hoc  Creandi  munus  obiturus,  quod 
tot  et  tales  hos  Filios  meos  almae  Matri  Academiae  sisto.  Nam 
superioribus  quidem  temporibus,  prope  summa  votorum  Decessori 
nieo  erat,  ut  singulis  apud  vos  annis  jus  Trium  liberorum  obtinere 
posset:  jMihi  vero  felicitas  ilia  perpetua  obtingit,  ut  septem  pluri- 
busve  liberis  quotaunis  fiam  auctior. 

Unde  vero  et  qui  factum  est,  ut  antiqua  Parens  nostra,  quam 
non  ita  pridem  quasi  senio  defectam  et  eftiietam  mcerentes  adspexi- 
mus,  jam  vetere  sua  fecunditate  denuo  revirescat  ?  Quid  tandem  est, 
quod  banc  nobis  alumnorum  frequentiam,  banc  Matri  nostrae  vim 
et  juvenlam  redintegrat  ?  quod  non  modo  Tirouum  catervas  inso- 
lita  mukitudine  hue  allicit,  sed  et  Veteranos  nostros  accendit  ad 
amplissimam  apud  nos  dignitatem  capessendam  ? 

En  I M VERO,  Academici,  Sapientissimi  Regis  Georgii  cle- 
mentice  quidem  et  bonitati  erga  onmes,  voluntati  vero  in  vos  et 
munificentire  singulari  totum  hoc  acceptum  refertur.  Ille  hujus, 
quicquid  et  quantumcumque  est^  auctor,  inceptor,  perfector  :  Jlle 
pridem  Bibliothccam  vestram  intimta  librorum  copia  linguisque 
emortuis  locupletavit ;  nunc  autem,  quod  unum  vobis  defuit,  ad 
viventium  spirantiunique  linguarum  studia,  certissima  preemiorum 
spe  adolescentes  invitat :  Ille  et  devictis  perduellibus  veniam,  et 
capite  damnatis  vitam,  et  extorribus  patriam,  et  rerum  omnium 
egenis  patrimouia  concessit :  Ille  omnem  discordiarum  et  dehcto- 
rum  memoriam,  perpetuo  Edicto  sepultam,  oblivione  delevit  : 
Ille  et  foris  potentiie  gloriaeque  Britannorum,  et  domi  opulentiae 
securitatique  prospicit. 
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Quoque  magis  heec  nobis  Bona  perpetua  propriaque  fore  spe- 
remus;  Ille  etiam  Filium  Imperio  largitiir,  olim  et  matura 
setate  sibi  successuruni,  soliqne  jam  nunc  Patri  secundum  ;  innato 
sibi  Honesto  Britannis  amabilein,  nostraBque  invicem  Gentis  aman- 
tissimum  :  Vigorem  animi  in  vultu  atqiie  oculis,  Civilitatera  non 
fictam  in  toto  habitu  gestuque  pra,^ferentem. 

Neque  Filium  modo  Rex  beatissimus,  sed  et  NuRUM;  omni- 
bus animi  ingeniique  dotibus  instructam :  quodque  in  ilJo  Fastigio 
rarissiraum  est,  nulla  non  doctrina  excultam  :  quae,  quod  ex  animo 
Deum  colat,  etiam  Ministros  ejus  et  Sacerdotes  honore  prosequi- 
tur :  quam,  quicquid  agit,  quodcumque  loquitur,  quoquo  incedit, 
Decor  et  Suadela  Majestasque  comitantur. 

Ille  denique,  quo  non  praesenti  modo  letati  sed  et  vcnienti  con- 
sultura,  Nepotes  quoque  NfiPXESque  BritanniaB  impertit  :  miri- 
ficK  omnes  leetissimaeque  indolis :  quos  ipse  Genius,  quas  ipsae 
Gratia^,  ad  sumraa  omnia  quasi  manibus  iinxisse  ac  formavisse 
videantur. 

Hoc  Liberorum  Virtutumque  comitatu  cinctus  Rex  Augustissi- 
mus,  quid  mirum  si  Matri  nostras  Academiag  felicia  tempora  can- 
didosque  soles  restituit  ?  Jam  Pax  et  Otium  et  Honos;  jam  in- 
genuae  juvenum  artes,  ac  fortiora  deuuim  et  virilia  studia,  Domi- 
cilium  hoc  sibi  olim  notum  et  assuetum  revisunt.  His  auspiciis 
reverendi  hi  Viri,  hac  blanda  tempestate  inducti,  jam  spretis  in- 
ferioribus  subselliis  ad  supremum  in  Theoiogia  graduni  strenue 
enituntur. 

Vos  vero,  Filii  dilectissimi,  macti  ista  virtute  atque  ingenio 
estote.  Vos  Academia  lubens  in  huuc  Doctorum  ordinem  co- 
optat ;  ac  Purpuratorum  suorum  decus  renasci  sibi  et  reflorescere 
laeta  contemplatur.  Qu£e  vero  vobis  Bona  dividat  Mater  aman- 
tissima  ?  quibusve  demum  muueribus  suos  filios  prosequatur?  Non 
certe  pecunia,  non  reditibus  et  fundis  :  hos  vosmet  a  Rege  Optimo, 
hos  ab  Optiraatibus,  hos  a  Praesulibus,  vestro  merito  quandoque 
consequemini.  Ipsa,  quod  probe  scitis,  in  rebus  istis  paupercula 
est.  Quod  vero  habet,  melius  id  profecto  ac  majus,  jamdudum 
vobis  dedit  et  insevit ;  bonam  mentem,  eloquentiam,  doctrinam, 
humanitatem.  Ne  tamcn  vos  et  hodie  prorsus  indonatos  dimittat, 
his  suis  Insignibus  de  more  veteri  deductis  cohonestat :  qua?  vos 
non  pretio  quasi  venalia,  sed  suo  pondcre  et  ex  prisca  dignitate 
metiemini. 

Ac  prime  quidem  vos  Pileo  donat,  Libertatis  quondam  syni- 
bolo  :  quo  vos,  opinor,  hunc  Graduni  semei  assecutos,  post  ab 
omnibus  apud  se  Scholasticis  exercitiis  liberos  et  immunes  con- 
stituit.  Nee  tamen  vos  deinceps  otiosos  ac  desides  fore  arbitra- 
tur.  Quippe,  ut  olim  qui  nudo  capite  domi  ac  in  urbe  versaban- 
tur,  ad  iter  tamen  accincti  Pileo  sibi  caput  aut  Petaso  vel  Galero 
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mimiebant :  ita  vos  hoc  suo  pignore  corrtmanitos  esse  cupit ;  nt 
jam  Pileo  instrucli,  continue  magis  arduuni  iter  ac  laboriosum 
mceptetis.  Kon  jam  amplius  vobis,  hi  liac  umbra  Scholarum, 
sed  in  sole  ac  p'J.veie,  in  vera  justaque  acie  sub  dio  est  militan- 
dtim  :  jam  cum  hcsti'oiis  Eccicsi*  uudccunique  incursantibus,  qua 
conciouibus  haben<iis.  qua  libris  edendis,  acerrime  contligendum. 
Qnin  ct  illud  ^  obis  inculcat :  sicut  in  Nunimis  veteribus  Ulixei  ct 
Mercurii  ac  Vulcani  effigies,  Pileata;  plerumque  vel  Petasatas^ 
spectantur;  ita  vos  in  sernionibus  scriptisque  vestris  et  Ulixei  fa- 
cundinm^  et  Mercurii  acum  ii,  ct  Vulcani  artiticeni  operau)  expri- 
mere  oportere.' 

Sed  et  alteio  vos  dono  beat  Mater  Academia,  potiore  cunctis 
Persarum  Arabumve  divitiis.  Videlis  hunc  Cidicem  Sacrum,  mc- 
lioris  vit'Je  ducem  et  nia^istrum,  immortaiiiads  obsidem,  salutis 
spousorem.  Hoc  vos  ii'oio  impertit,  et  primo  quidem  Clauso  : 
^uo  velut  signo  vobis  indicat,  arcana  dei  mystcria  cunctosque  sa- 
pientiaj  thesaiiros  liic  habcri  recondilos,  uon  illotis,  quod  aiunt, 
inanibus  tractandos,  non  indocto  cuivis  et  profano  temere  commit- 
tendos/  Vobis  vero,  quos  cum  eruditione,  turn  nioribus  agnoscit 
idoueos,  etiam  jfipertum  concredit :  undc  et  vobismet  ipsi  lucidum 
veri  fontem  vivosque  lalices  hauriatis,  et  auditorum  vestrorum 
animos  pure  ac  salubri  rore  coelestis  doctrine  irrigctis. ' 

Neque  vero  vcl  bic  clauditur  munificai  Malris  liberalitas.  Nam 
et  Anulo  vos  dignatur,  et  eo  quidem  Jlureo ;  tani  libertatis  jam 
veslraa  quam  auctoritatis  indicio.  Quippe  ut  olim  jus  Anuli  Aurei 
Senatoribus  prinunn  solis,  mox  autem  et  Equitibus,  postremo 
(labante  publica  diiclplina)  cuivis  ingenue  Liberove,  numquam 
vero  Servis  concessum  est;  ita  vos  hodie  suo  Mater  hoc  pignore, 
si  minus  in  Senatoriam  dignitatem  (banc  solius  Regis  beneticio  suo 
quisque  tempore  nanci^caniini)  at  in  Ingenuitatem  certe  Libertatem- 
que  asserit.  Jam  nianum  ferula?  subducitis :  jam  magistroruni 
dictata  tuto  negligitis  :  non  diulius  vestrum  est,  stantes  discere,  sed 
ex  cathedra  docere.  Quin  et  aliis  nominibus  hoc  suum  munuscu- 
Jum  ornat  et  commendat.  Hie  vobis  Anulus  more  veteri  Nata/ithn 
habeatur :  hodie  enim  Doctores  nascimini.  Hie  dies  vobis  dein- 
teps  quasi  Natalis  numerabitur;  tanto  illi  alteri  honore  anteponen- 
dus,  quanto  niajus  est  Doctores,  quam  Infantes  nasci.  Porro  idem 
hie  Anulus  etiam  Provubus  vobis  esto.  Quippe  hoc  velut  arrabone, 
jam  Mater  Academia  filiarum  suarum  natu  maximam  Theologiam 
in  matrimonium  vobis  collocat :  quam  sive  dote  exigua,  sea  (quod 


'  Ilic  singulis  Pileus  imponitur. 
*  Hie  singulis  Clausus  datur  liber. 
^  ilic  Apertus. 
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auguror  atqiie  opto)  luculer.te  dotatam  inveneritis  ;  numquam  cum 
ilia  facietis  divortium  :  uxoreni  earn  vobis,  inatronam,  dominam, 
caste  semper  et  honorifice  habebitis.  Quin  et  ipse  Ego,  more 
majorum,  cmri  anulnm  meimi  vobi?'  trade;  Heredem  hujus  Cathe- 
drae mese  de  vobis  aiiquem,  si  non  dedignamini,  libens  instituo.' 

Sed  quid  ego  de  Me,  taraquam  olim  de  vobis  quempiam  Heredem 
CatJtcdra:  relicturo?  Ipsa  Mater  Academia  jubet  et  instituit,  ut 
jam  imnc  in  ista  sede  vos  singulos  collocem.  Videtis,  ut  prima 
specie  adblaudiatur  r  ut  sessorem  callide  subdoleque  invitet  ?  moUi- 
cula  pluma  tumens,  et  opere  textili  superbiens.  Ea  vero,  si  ex- 
pertis  crediiis,  quovis  scaunio  durior  est  ac  molestior ;  quovis  stadio 
et  cuniculo  exercitatior.  Atque  hoc  vos  symbolo  Mater  admonet; 
ne  nunc,  quasi  studiis  omnibus  curisque  defuncti,  cessahim  aliquo 
vel  sessitatnm  abeatis  :  sed  ut  quam  primum  in  hac  Sella  paulisper 
consederitis,  ad  labores  novos  expericndos  alacriores  surgatis : 
atque  eo  quidem  omine,  ut  tandem  aliquando  vel  hanc  ipsam,  me 
decedeute,  Cathedram  occupetis  ;  vel  quod  laulius  est  et  optabi- 
lius,  Decanalem  aliquam  aut  Episcopalem  ;  vel,  si  ne  hie  quidem 
consistitis,  Archiepiscopalem  denique,  jam  non  Cathedram  sed 
Thronum,  ascendatis."" 

Kumquid  aliud  est  quod  restat,  an  jam  valere  vobis  dictura  est 
Academia  ?  Immo  vero,  quo  nulla  non  gratia  suos  Fihos  demerea- 
tur,  etiam  Osculo  vos  per  me  excipit ;  non  Suavio  quod  voluptatis 
est,  sed  Osculo  quod  religionis  ;  Osculo  caritatis,  Osculo  sancto, 
Osculo  in  Domino  Jesu  :  quale  prisco  Ecclesias  ritu,  cum  super 
Ccenam  Dominicam,  tum  die  Paschatis  festo,  tum  in  Ordinationi- 
bus  Sacris,  pie  olim  et  pudice  dabatur  ac  reddebatur.  Hoc  vobis 
osculo  bona  Mater  impetrat&  venia  fidem  facit,  siquid  olim  in 
Statuta  sua  juniores  et  rerum  imperiti  forte  peccavistis.  Hoc 
itjdeni  osculum  Benevoktitia  suae  pignus,  hoc  et  Cognationis 
tesseram  vobiscum  auferetis  :  ut,  ubicumque  terrarum  gentiumve 
fueritis,  hanc  Matrem  vestram  semper  caram,  semper  honoratam, 
habeatis ;  et  ab  Ipsa  vicissim,  quandocumque  in  rem  vestram 
fuerit,  consilium,  auxilium  jure  vestro  efflagitetis.^ 

Jamque,  nisi  animi  fallor,  Viri  Academici,  rite  facta  ac  transacta 
sunt  omnia.  Vos  vero,  Filii  carissimi,  sollemnibus  jam  verbis 
compello ;  et  Aitctoritate  mihi  commissa,  creo,  saluto,  pronuntio 
vos  omneSf  ProJ'essoreSf  Doctores  in  Sacra  Theologia. 


I  Hie  minimo  singulorum  digito  Anulus  imponitur. 
*  Hie  singuli  in  Cathedra  collocantur. 
^  Hie  singuli  Osculo  cxcipiuntur, 
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On  the  words  acta,  actare,  a;tT^,  axra^^jv,  as  explained  by  H.  Ste- 
phens, the  Vossli,  M.  Gesner,  B.  Faber,  Forcellinus,  De  La 
Cerda,  and  F.  O.  Menckenius. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting  together  all  the  passages, 
which  have  yet  fallen  under  my  eye,  where  the  words  acta^  axTi;, 
actarCi  axT«?:-<v,  which  have  given  much  trouble  to  critics,  occur, 
and  of  contrasting  together  the  different  remarks  of  different  wri- 
ters upon  them,  and  I  hope  that  this  labor  may  not  be  without 
its  use  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Hatlon,  July  21st,  1813. 


"  'AyiTYii  littuSi  fit  etiam  ab  ay^Jj  signlficante  jTraiw^o  (ut  volunt 
Grseci  grammatici),  quod  videlicet  undse  littori  allissc  frangantur  : 
Horn.  //.  cr.  'Akt/jv  cl(T£j3xivov,  Od.  o.  TrgooTi^v  ccKTTjV  'iSocvi-^c :  distincte 
autem  ponuntur  ab  eodem  XifjJvsg,  et  uKruii  II.  [j..  }u[j.eaiv  ts  ku) 
d}iTalg  :  actam  pro  littore  dixit  et  Virg.  jEn.  5. 

At  procul  in  sola  secreta  Troades  acta  : 

axTcAf  ut  Ammonius  tradit,  sunt  petricosa  maris  loca^  filvsj  autem 
arcnosa :  est  porro  hcec  vox  aycTYj  non  solum  in  carmine,  sed  et  in 
soluta  oratione  usitata :  Strabo,  de  littoribus  sinus  Corinthiaci  lo- 
quens,  dicit,  evrccj^a.  crma.yxyri'j  a^ioKoyov  \!X[/.^uvov(riv  al  h-nuTsoco^vj 
Soirci) :  utitur  et  Lucianus  :  axrj^  est  etiam  maritimus  locus,  ut 
Hesych.  scribit :  apud  Herodotum  soepe  pro  era,  i.  e.  littorali 
regione.""  H.  Stephani  Thes.  Ling.  Grac.  "  Secretum  ct  amcenum 
littus :  Qjmm  in  acta  cum  suis  accubuisset,  Nep.  17,8,2.  In 
litoris  acta  Prudent,  adv.  Symmach.  1,  136,  sic  Serv.  ad  illud 
Virg.  JEn.  5.6,  13. 

At  procid  in  sola  secrctac  Troades  acta 
Amissum  Anchisen  Jlehant : 

in  primis  ad  voluptarium  secessinn  refertur,  ut  Cic.  fcrr.  5,  63. 
c.  25.  Tametsi  in  acta  cum  midiercidis  jacehat  cbritis:  de  eadem 
re  n.  96.  c.  37.  Ac  prima  ad  ilia  cestiva  pratoris  accedunt,  ipsam 
illam  ad  partem  litoris^  uhi  iste  per  eos  dies  tabernaculis  positis 
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castra  luxtirla;  collocarat ;  eadem  inquam  res  est,  de  qua  Ibid.  82. 
c.  31.     Ipse  tamen  cum  vir  esset    Sj/racusist  uxor  em   ejus  jparum 
poterat  animo  soluto  ac  libero  tot  in  acta  dies  secum  habere :  Cic. 
Fam.  9,  6.     Delectatio  omnibus  et  acfis,  et  voluptatibus  antepo- 
nenda."     Gesneri  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  "  Acta,  lido^  o  riva  del  marey 
uxTTf,  litus  maris,  vel  secessus  in  litore,  vox  Grjeca,  sed  quam  usus 
in  Latinum  sermonem  invexit :  in  sexto  casu  singulari,  Nepos  in 
Agesil.  c.  8. — Cic.  Verr.  7.  c.  25.  et  c.  31.    Plerique  Jexicographi 
decent  h.  v.  significari  litoris  secessum    amoenum,  et  deliciarum 
causa  excultum,  sed  non  probant,  Virg.  5.  JEn.  v.  613." — Forcel- 
lini  Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis.      **  Acta,  littus,  aut  amcenus  in 
littm'e  secessus, —  Latinis  amcena    sunt  :    v.  Amcenus  —    amcena 
n.  pi.  substantive,  lieux  divei-tissans,  veue  agreable,  ut  per  amcena 
AsitjE   atfjue  Achaice  Tac.   3.  An.  7,  1.     Et  amcena  liconnn  Id- 
Hist.  3,  76,  3:  ad  Virg.  Al7i.  5,  734,  Amcena  piorum  Concilia^ 
Elysiwnque,  Servius,  Amcena,  inquit,  sunt  loca   solius  voluptatis 
pena,  quasi  amunia,  unde  nullus  fructus  exsolvitur   wide  etiam 
nihil  prcesiantes  immunes  vocamus:  itaque  et  Varronem,  et  Car- 
minium  docere,  Idem  ad  6.  JEn.  observat  :  sic  in  Vet.  Gl.  reper- 
imus,  Amcenia,  al  uKrat,  sed  puto  ibi  amcena,  non  amoenia  legen- 
dum,   quod   et  lo.  Isaclo   Pontano  videtur  placuisse  ad  Macrob. 
2  Sat.  12  :  Vossius   tamen  f.   25.  Etym.  retmet  cwicenia,  et  h.  v. 
etiam  Apuleio  it  assertum  :  Festus,  Amcena  dicta  sunt  loca,  qua: 
ad   se  amanda  alliciant,  i.  e.    trahant :  aliis    dicta  videntur  ab 
diMiivMv,  melior,jucundior."     Fabri  Thes.   Eruditionis  Scholasticcs. 
*'  ' H  6'j  As'jx'xvici  1<jt\v  a.KTYi'  nobis  certum  est  ajcr^v   hie  significare 
peninsulaniiS'ive  tcrram,  quce  utrinque  mari  alluitur,  ut  est  Lucania, 
atque  Aitica,  quam  'Jxr^v  dictam  primo  apud  Stephanum  Apollo- 
dorus    docet,   Aici.  to   iroXh   [jAgog  auTYjg    xciSixvsi(rSui     elg    Qa.\si(r(rav. 
TqijMVQV  yoiq  ouTf^g  txl  a-uyvsvovjoti  utio   to  Xouviov  hixTso'M^iv  Suo  ttAsw- 
qou  7ragaAio(  Tuyyujo^j(n  :  Attica  igitur,  quoniam   erat  a.x.Tr„  sive 
peninsula,  Attica  appellata  est."  ["  Acta,  vel  acte,  Attica  regio,  ut 
testantur  Cell.  14,  6.  et  Plin.  4,  7.  causam  nominis  indicat  Strabo 
L.  9.  Nempe  Atticam  apud  veteres  Aden,  i.  litus,  appellatam  esse, 
et  nomine  derivato  pro  Actica,  Atticam  esse  nuncupatam,  quoniam 
maxima  illius  pars  ad  mare   est  extenta  et  angusta,  oblonga  vero 
satis  et  porrecta  montibus  usque  Sunium  subjicitur,"  Gesner  Thes. 
Ling.  Lat.~\  :  "  sic  duTr^g  vocem  Scylax  saepe  usurpat :  infra,  ubi 
Hermacum  promontorium  describit,  inquit,  Io-t»  l\  axiij,  h"  \g  la&ix,6; 
ea-Ti :  nullus  enim  esset  verborum  horuni  sensus,  ni  hie  dxTr)  pro 
peninsula  sumatur  :  Herodotus  quoque  Melpom.  binas  As'i-x  pctun- 
sulas  dxTug  appellat,  quamvis  totus  ille  locus  pessime  habitus  sit  ab 
interpretibus  :  unius  peninsul?e  bina  crura  sunt  hxc,  unum  est, 
quod  a  Phaside  usque  Sigeum  excurrit,  alterum,  quod  a  Sigeo,  sive 
Mariandynum  sinu,  Phoenicen  usque  protenditur,  eaque  est  Asia 
Minor ;  Iioc  enim  pacto  Herodoti  verba  emendanda,  r^  «ut^  uxtt^ 
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tt-jro  Tou  Motgiuv^rjviuv  TioX'ftou,  It-^X?^  "^^^  "'5°^  <^o»v«xyjv  xu[x.svov,  reivei  T<a 
is  ^xku7<ja.v  j«,£%fi  TgioTrlou  axpri^ :  ineptum  est,  quod  vulgo 
legitur"  [This  sense  of  oLktyi  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  noticed  by 
H.  Stephens  in  the  Thes.  Ling.  Grcect  nor  is  it  noticed  by  ^milius 
Portus  in  the  Lex.  lonicum  Grceco-Latinum  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  passage  is  differently  understood  by  Wesseling] : 
«  alteram  j9enins?^^a;»z  faciunt  sinus  Persicus,  et  Arabicus,  nimirum 
Arabiam  :  paullo  post  Libyam  similiter  axr^v  appeliat,  quod  sit 
•KsglfpvTog,  praeterquam  ubi  Asise  jungitur :  Libya  igitur  est  axr^, 
Si'  ^f  lafl/xoj  £(TTi  :  Scylax  infra,  Asyova-i  S;  rive.?  toutowj  tov;  AWioirui 
■TretgyjKsiv  cuvs^wj  oixouvraj  svtcU&^v  elj  AiyvnTov,  xa]  i-lvai  TauTtjv 
SxXaTTdV  (Tlivs;^^,  ixxtyiv  Ss  slvaj  t^v  At^vr,v  :  Hesych.  aKTrj  Ittj  Trgov- 
^ouVj),  ev  Tu)  s^syovTt  ]"-s?e*  tou  alyiaXotj :  inde  patet  non  peninsulas 
tantum,  sed  etiam  qucsvis  2)romo7itoria  ita  appellari"  [This  meaning 
also  is  omitted  by  H.  Stephens] :  '*  sane  ApoUonius  Rhodius 
Acherusium  promontorium  aKzrjv  appeliat :  item  Nicandri  est  apud 
Stephanum,  KavotaTgctn-i  Tragoc  UKTYjg,  et  Hesych.  KcoXiv.g,  dxTYj  elf 
fiaAa(7<5-av  £^£;,^ooo-«,  et  sexcenta  hujusmodi :  at  apud  Dicsearchum 
eitKTr)  aliud  est :  pro  amceniis  namque  utitur  h.  v.  versus  sunt 
Posidippi  de  Platseis, 

vcco\  Zuo  slai,  xui  CTTOx,  xcc)  TeuvojLt«, 

xa»  TO  /SaXaveTc'V,  xa)  ro  I^^apafx^ov  xXsog, 

TO  TTOAO  /X£V  aXTT},    TOJ>   5'  ' E\BV^?{.Iqic  TTOXlC, 

vulgo  postremus  ille  versiculus  pessime  sic   egitur, 

,T0  TToXv  ix.lv  uxTYj,   TOij  S'  ekvj^foig  ttoXjj, 

quorum  verborum  sensus  est  nullus  :  dxTYjv  hie  accipe  pro  amceniis: 
Glossce,  olxtol],  amcenia :  sensus  vero  horum  verborum  est,  urbem 
non  esse,  quod  vacua,  et  incolis  destituta  sit,  maximaque  parte  ex 
amceniis  constet :  ubi  vero  Eleutheria  celebrantur,  quia  magnus 
tum  hominum  ibi  sit  concursus,  fieri  urbem  :  Eleutheria  namque 
quoque  quinquennio  Platceis  agitvibantur,  ut  a  veterum  plurimis 
traditum  est :  sed  v.  uxrr^g  potius  hie  accipe  pro  secreio  et  abdito 
loco,  ut  explicat  CI.  Salmasius ;  non  enim  putat  Latinum  esse 
amceyiia^  de  locis  sine  mce7iibus,  neque  Grsecos  unquam  hoc  sensu 
"  usos  eo  verbo  :  vel  pro  amcenia  in  illis  Glossis  scribendum  amcena, 
vel  certe,  hoc  amcene,  et  amccnum  dixisse  veteres,  ut  hilarcy  et 
hilarum^  acre  et  aaum"  [Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  note  of  Is. 
Vossius  had  not  been  seen  by  Faber]  :  "  sed  aynccna^  vel  amceniUf 
Grsecis  uxroig  vocari,  secretonan  liftormn  7'ecessus,  in  quibus  oitto^zi 
maris  fruebantur,  ac  epulabantuv  ut  plurimum  voluptarii  homines, 
quod  dxrdKnv  dicebant,  unde  proverbium,  a-Yjixspov  anTa^Ojixsv,  eras 
in  littore  epulahim^a-,  et  gcnio  indnlgebimns,  cujus  meminit  Plu- 
tarch. [Ger.  J.  Vossius  in  the  JLtymologictim  Ling.  Lat.  Lugduni 
1664,  cites  the  passage,  but  I  will  quote  the  note  :  "  ActOy  axr^, 
Utusy  vel  speciatim  potius  liiorum  virides  vcstiius  ac  amcenitatesi 
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«t  ab  aywp^ii  frango,  quia  ad  litus  franguntur  undse  :— non  quia 
Cicero,  et  Maro  utuntur,  idcirco  passim  actam  pro  litore  dicere 
liceat ;  quippe  uterque  horum  de  Sicilia  loquitur  :  in  rebus  autem 
externis  sua  res  lingua  licet  appellare  :  imo,  ut  dixi,  proprie  ita 
vocabajit  amamitates  litoris,  nam  Servius  interpretatur  sea-eta^  er 
amcena  locorumy  ac  in  Vetcri  quoque  Glossario  legas,  Amceniaj  ai 
axra* ;  porro,  quia  veteres,  quando  genio  indulgere  vellent,  aciam 
partim  piscium  gratia,  partim  ob  eorum  amoenitatem,  sectabantur, 
inde  est,  quod  formarint  verbum  uktuKhv,  quod  nova  voce  actari 
dixeris  :  itaque  quoties  sese  liberalius  invitare  vellent,  proverbialiter 
dicebant,  o-^/xepov  dxTda-otxev,  q.  d.  hodic  actabimiw :  ponam  hac  de 
re  locum  Plutarchi  L.  iv.  Sijmpos.  Probl.  iv.  t»  5'  o\  ttoWo)  ^ouXovraif 
vgo;  QsuiVf  otcxv  r^'^icug  yev£cr9«i  TragaxitAoOvT^j  xXXr^KovCy  Xiycjoat,  ^i^ju-e^ov 
«xTao"0|x;v ;  O'j^^l  to  7r«p'  aKry]  IftTivov  r,dKTrov  caro<^uiVou<Tiv,  !ji<7inQ 
so-Tjy ,-"]  "  actus  Latinos  vocasse  has  litorum  amcenitatesy  Servius 
annotavit  ad  j^7i.  v.  ad  h.  v. 

*  At  procul  in  sola  secretae  Troades  acta  :' 

idem  confirmat  Glossarium,  Acta,  littora  amcena  :  hinc  actar^y 
consistere  in  littore,  a.x.Tu^nv  :  neque  hoc  tantum  capitur  de  litto- 
ralibus  locis,  sed  etiam  aliis,  quanquam  sint  mediterranei  :  locuple- 
tissimus  est  testis  Hesych.  rAos  S?  xu)  aAAo  tj  >j  ■jv^rfimx,  xct\o6ixsvov 
dKjrjV,  dno  Tou  avixjSu'n/ovTOs  oj/xa<  T&if  7rAo»?oaEVOJj  Aa/Sivca*  Ixsivol  ts 
yuq  I;  Touj  Tt/iouTOvg  riuv  toVcw  a7ro/3avTef  kg^Ti-jovToHi  onnr^  re  touj  ea-* 
s'jM^laig  d(twpt(rf/.ivovi  Tomug  dxTug  xaXii,  x^v  idywdi  llyj  7rap«9<xAacr- 
arioi  ovT€c :  ita  lege  :  sic  itaque  capienda  est  vox  dxrrj  apud  Dicaear- 
chum  ;  nam  Plata:se  urbs  in  mediterraneis  est :  Latini  Utora  vo- 
cant  locos  solitarios,  et  desertos :  Cicero  de  Quincto  fratre,  Non 
homOi  scd  lit7is,  atquc  acr,  et  soUtudo  mera  :  ita  quoque  intelligcn- 
dus  locus  ille  Petronii,  Nee  diu  tamen  lacrymis  indulsi,  sed  veritus, 
ne  Menelaus  etiam  antescholanus  inter  cetera  mala  solum  me  in 
deversorio  inveniret ;  collegi  sarcinulas,  locumque  sccretuviy  et 
projcimum  littoriy  mcestus  conduxi :  nihil  certius."  Is.  Vossius 
ill  Sci/Iacis  Periplum,  in  the  Gcographica  antiqua  Jacobi  Gronovii 
Lug.  Bat.  1700,  p.  6,  8.  De  La  Cerda,  whom  I  have  but  rarely 
consulted  upon  any  occasion  without  deriving  much  information 
from  him,  says  upon  the  j^n.  L.  v.  613  :  "  Parco  aliis,  qui  usi  h.  v. 
videlicet  Turpilio,  citato  a  Nonio,  Val.  Place.  5  Arg.  Victorino  de, 
Metrls  ex  poeta  incerto,  Sancto  Ambros.  L.  5.  Exham. .-  tale 
quiddam  est  auctores  usos  v.  astii,  quse  Grscca  omnino,  et  Plin. 
L.  7.  c.  2.  ^i\\ssQ  probata,  L.  6.  c.  27.  Arabia  eudccmon,  et  c.  31, 
Hesperium  ceras,  et  L.  2.  c.  37.  Corybantian  pro  xo^u/Savnav : — 
Plaut.  in  Pseud.  Hunc  diem  sumsimiis  prothymcy  i.  e.  7r^ofiy]u,:oj, 
Martial  L.  2.  HiJic  seras  epidipnidas  parabat,  utique  ItiIIshtvu,  et 
iTTihuituloi; :  itaque  usitatum  fuit  inserere  Latino  sermoni  Graecum, 
et  Latinis  literis  ;  sed  adhuc  in  Siculis  hoc  pecuiiare  fuit,  qui  ute- 
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bantur  eo  sermone,  qui  permistus  esset  e  Graecis  et  Latinis  vo- 
cibus."     Heyne  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  word  acta. 

The  remark  of  F.  O.  Menckenius  in  the  Observationum  lAng. 
Lat.  Liber y  Lipsiae,  1745,  deserves  notice  :  "  Ne,  de  loms  tantum 
usurpari  h.  v.  exempla  in  Lexico  [B.  Fabri]  adducta  lectori  per- 
suadeant,  operae  pretium  videtur  annotare  etiam  hominem  amoenum 
dici,  h.  e.  gratiosuniy  a  Tullio  in  Fragm.  Hortensii,  quod  servavit 
Augustinus  in  Libro  De  Vita  Beata,  "  Oratse,  homini  ditissimo, 
amcenissijnOj  delicatissimo,  neque  ad  voluptatem  quidquam  defuit, 
neque  ad  gratiam,"  et  cultum  etiam  amcenioreih  homini  tribui  a 
Livio  L.  4.  c.  44.  *  Ob  suspicionem  propter  cultum  amcenioj^em 
ingeniumque  liberius,  quam  virginem  decet,  parum  abhorrens 
famam.'"  ' 


ON   THE    ATTIC    MONTHS. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    JOURNAL. 

JL  Have  lately  had  occasion  to  point  out  some  mistakes,  into 
which  your  Norwich  Conespondent  has  fallen  in  bis  first  attack 
against  me  in  your  No.  XVI.  I  now  think  myself  called  upon  to 
answer  his  animadversions  in  the  same  Number,  on  my  Essay 
*'  Concerning  the  Shield  of  Achilles,"  which  is  to  be  found  in 
your  Journal  for  Sept.  1812. 

Mr.  S.  is  again  pleased  to  accuse  me  of  introducing  many 
novelties  into  my  dissertations,  for  Mhich,  he  says,  I  do  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  evidence,  (Class.  Jour.  No.  XVI.  p. 409.);  and  he 
adds,  "  1  will  at  present  point  out  one  example  of  this  as  a  spe- 
cimen  of  many  others. '     This  writer   then  proceeds  as  follows — ■ 


'  Otto  Menckenius,  who  Jived  in  earlier  times,  and  of  whom  this  Menck- 
enius is  probably  a  descendant,  was  tlie  father  of  John  Burchard  Menckenius, 
and  the  person  with  whom  originated  the  Acta  ErudUorum :  "Primus,  ut 
notum  est,  instiluti  ejus  auctor  fuit  Otto  Menckenius,  idque,  adscitis  in 
laboris  societatem  prasstantissimis  nonnullis  viris,  Frid.  Bened.  Carpzovio, 
Godofr.  Guil.  Leibuitio,  Vito  L.  B.  a  Seckendorf,  aliisque  multis,  ab  anno 
inde  1682,  usque  ad  1707,  quo  ipse  abiit  ad  superos,  magno  cum  orbis 
eruditi  plausu  prosecutus  est,  ob  id  appellalus  a  eel.  Jo.  Guil.  Nobili  De 
Berger  Dis&e/tatiejitnn  p.  502.  Cratippus  et  Varro  Lipsiensis,  et  a  Guil.  Cavio 
in  Frafat.  m  P.  2,  Hist.  Lit.  Script.  Eccles.  p.  7.  laudatus."  J.  E.  Kappius's 
Life  of  J.  Burchard  Menckenius,  prefixed  to  his  Edition  of  J.  B.  Mencke- 
nius's  Dissert  at  ionuin  Academiiurum  Decas,  Lipsise,  1734,  page  iJ. 
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'*  In  your  No.  Xl.  Sir  W.  D.  has  these  words  at  p.  I9.  line 
penult:  *  The  10th  and  11th  months  of  the  old  Greek  year, 
Maimacterion  and  Pi/anepsion,  comprehended  part  of  September 
with  the  whole  of  October  and  part  of  November.'  By  these 
words  it  appears,  that  he  places  Maimacterion  before  Pyanepsio7i 
in  the  order  of  the  Athenian  months.  This  was  indeed  the  opinion 
of  some  learned  men  formerly,  viz.  Petau  and  Dodwell ;  but  as 
he  has  often  quoted  Scaliger  as  his  authority  concerning  the  order 
of  the  months,  many  of  your  readers  may  be  apt  to  conceive  that 
the  above  order  was  adojited  by  Scaliger  also  ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  fact,  for  Scaliger  placed  Pyanepsion  before  Maimacterion,  and 
brought  a  strong  proof  of  it  from  a  date  in  Ptolemy's  astronomy.'* 
So  then  I  have  so  often  quoted  Scaliger,  that  many  readers  may 
conceive,  that  1  had  his  authority  for  placing  the  Attic  months  in 
every  instance  in  the  order  which  I  have  observed.  1  think  I  have 
referred  only  three  or  four  times  to  Scaliger  in  the  whole  Disser- 
tation ;  and  those,  who  have  read  it  without  prejudice,  would  hardly 
suppose  that,  because  1  have  cited  Scaliger's  authority  in  a  fexo 
instances,  1  therefore  intended  them  to  understand,  that  I  had  his 
authority  for  every  statement  which  I  made.  Unprejudiced  readers 
must  have  seen  that  1  also  quoted  Gaza,  Petavius,  and  Dodwell, 
all  of  whom  held  very  opposite  opinions  from  Scaliger  concerning 
the  order  of  the  Attic  months.  The  natural  inference,  therefore, 
would  have  been,  that  I  did  not  bind  myself  to  abide  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Scaliger  in  all  instances,  though  1  have  admitted  it  in 
others. 

i  have  said  in  my  Essay,  (Xo.  XI.  p.  14.)  that  ''  it  would  re- 
quire a  separate  Dissertation  to  show  upon  what  principles  I  would 
adjust  the  Greek  and  Roman  months."  After  having  made  this 
declaration  1  could  not  have  supposed,  that  any  reader  would  have 
expected,  that  I  was  in  that  Essay,  at  least,  to  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  sometimes  atfreeinsj,  and  for  sometimes  disagreeing 
with  others,  wfio  have  written  concerning  the  order  of  the  months. 

In  placing  Maimacterion  before  Pyajiepsion,  I  made  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  Scaliger.  1  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  tliat 
that  great  man  was  entiicly  mistaken  upon  this  point,  when  he 
reversed  the  order  proposed  by  Gaza;  but  it  is  clear,  that  [  must 
have  extended  my  Essay  far  beyond  the  usual  limits,  if  1  had  en- 
tered into  a  discussion  upon  this  long  debated  question. 

Mr.  S.,  however,  is  pleased  to  say,  that,  in  placing  Maimac' 
terion  before  Pyanepsion,  1  have  "  revived  an  error ;"  and  he 
adds,  that  1  have  "  delivered  the  same  erroneous  opinion  as  if  it 
were  a  certaintv,  although  refuted  by  ocular  demonstration."  (No. 
XVI.  410.) 

I  am  not  aware.   Sir,   that  there  was  any  thing  so  positive  and 
dogmatical  in  my  words  as  to  have  deserved  so  sharp  a  rebuke,  even 
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if  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  into  wljicli,  if  it  indeed  be  one, 
such  men  as  Gaza,  Petavius,  Potter,  and  Dodwell  had  fallen 
before  me  :  but  it  so  happens,  that  unawed  by  the  tone  of  your 
correspondent,  I  maintain,  tluit,  in  placing  Maimacterioii  before 
Pyanepsioii,  I  have  prcf^erved  the  true  order  of  the  months  as  thej 
followed  each  other  in  the  ancient  Attic  year.  It  must  remain  for 
the  readers  of  the  Classical  Journal  to  decide,  whether,  or  not,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  an  error,,  or  have  made  a  statement  without 
sufficient  evidence  or  even  probability  in  my  favor.  Mr.  S.  tells 
us,  that  Scaliger  placed  Pi/anepsion  before  Muiniacterioii ; — that 
Petavius  and  J)odwell  objected  to  this,  but,  in  his  opinion,  wilhotrt 
success; — and  that  their  arguments  have  been  totally  refuted  by 
Spon.  1  shall  examine  Scaliger's  arguments  against  Gaza,  and 
proceed  afterwards  to  consider  those  which  Spon  has  advanced  in 
his  travels,  for  I  do  not  possess  his  other  writings,  and  if  this 
author  be  consistent,  1  am  not  afraid  of  Jiis  authority. 

1.  Scaliger  begins  his  argument,  in  order  to  prove  that  Pijanep-^ 
sion  preceded  Maimacterion,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  Poi^'i- 
«?eo?i  answered  to  Jajiuary.  i^De  eniendat.  Temporum,  1.  1.)  The 
witnesses  whom  he  calls  are  Plutarch  and. Anacreon.  Plutarch's 
words  may  be  thus  given  in  Latin  —  ''  Caesar  sexcentis  delectis 
equltibus  et  quinque  legionibus  circa  brumam  atque  Januarii 
initium,  quem  mensem  Athenienses  videntur  Posideonem  appel- 
lare,  mari  se  conmiisit."  (///  Cccsare.)  The  mistakes  committed 
by  Plutarch  concerning  the  order  of  the  months  have  been  amply 
commented  upon  by  Dodwell.  (Diss.  11.)  With  regard  to  the 
verses  of  Anacreon,  to  which  Scaliger  would  not  have  resorted,  if 
he  had  felt  himself  strong,  they  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the 
poet  considered  Poddeon  as  a  winter  month,  which  I  shall  not 
deny  to  him,  since  I  hold  that  it  answered  to  part  of  November 
and  of  December.  But  let  us  admire  how  Scaliger  could  appeal 
to  Plutarch,  who  makes  Posideon  coincide  with  J  ariuarj-,  when  this 
writer's  testimony  is  plainly  and  directly  contradicted  by  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  the  female  thunny-fish  seems  to  bring  forth  at  two 
different  seasons,  and  that  the  first  bringing  forth  is  7rsp\  tov  no<n- 
Sewva,  'TTgo  rwv  rpoTrcuv — about  Posideon,  before  the  Solstice.  It  is 
clear  then,  from  this,  that  Posideon  preceded  the  winter  Solstice, 
and  that  it  could  not  accord  with  January.  {Aristot.  Nat.  Hist, 
l.  V.  c.  9-)  There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  Aristotle,  which 
is,  if  possible,  stronger,  and  which  shows  that  Plutarch's  testi- 
mony upon  this  point  cannot  be  listened  to.  He  makes  mention 
\Metenr.  I.  1.  c.  6.)  of  a  remarkable  star,  which  rose  in  the  month 
Gamelion,  at  the  IVinter  Solstice.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that 
Gamelion  comprehended  part  of  December,  and  part  of  January  ; 
and  it  is  disputed  by  none,  I  think,  that  Posideon  preceded  Game- 
lion.    Theophrastus  likewise  (1.  vii.  c.  1.)  places  the  Winter  Sai- 
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8tice  in  Gamelion ;  and  now,  I  hope,  it  will  be  allowed  to  me,  that 
1  have  not  here  rejected  Scaliger's  opinion  totally  without  examin- 
ation. It  is  clearly  impossible  that  Posideon  could  have  coincided 
vith  January. 

Scaliger  having  argued  that  Posideon  answered  to  January,  and 
having  stated  that  Pyanepsion  answered   to  November,  contends 
that  Maitnacterion  could  be  no  other  than  December.     The  first 
audior,  to  whom  he  appeals,  is  Plutarch,  who  {in  Demnsth.)  con- 
nects Mclageiinion,  Boedromion,  and  Pyanepsion.     If  this  were 
the  order,  it  is  clear  that  Maimacterion  either  followed  Pyanepsion, 
or  could  not  have  had  a  place  among  the  Attic  months.     Scaliger 
likewise  cites  Harpocration,  who  florished  in  the  time  of  Antoni- 
nus PiuSj  and  who  asserts  that  Maimacterion  was  the  fifth  month, 
which,  according  to   Scaliger's  mode  of  reckoning,  answered  to 
December,  for  his  order  is  evidently  as   follows — Hecatombaon, 
(the  first  month)  August — ilXeiao"ei7//io//,  September — Boedromion, 
October — Pyanepsion,   November — Mairiiacterion ,  December — 
Posideon,  January,  &,c.      But   1  think  that   Scaliger  might  have 
paused  before  he  trusted  to  such  comparatively  recent  authors  as 
Plutarch   and   Harpocration.     After  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  according  to  the  Macedonian  year  and 
months,  (see  Dodwell's  Diss,   ix.)    and  these  in  their  turn  were  in 
a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  Roman  year  and 
months.     If  then  we  wish  to  know  the   real  order  of  the  Attic 
months,  we  should  consult  those  authors,  who  florished  before,  or 
at  least  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  ;  and  by  no  means  repose  on  the  authority  of  those,  who 
did    not  write   until   after  the   Macedonian  empire  had  crumbled 
away,  and  the  Greeks  had   for  centuries  been  the  slaves,   and  had 
in  many  things  adopted  the  usages  of  the  Romans.     1  have  shown_, 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  Posideon  could  not  have   an- 
swered   to   January,  and   that  the  Winter   Solstice  accorded  with 
Gamelioji.     Posideon,  therefore,  could  not  have  comprehended  the 
latter  part  of  December.     It  is,  however,  generally  agreed,  that 
Posideon   immediately  preceded  Gamelion ;  and    it    consequently 
follows,  that  Posideon  comprehended  the  latter  part  of  November, 
and  the  first  part  of  December.     Again  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Maimacterion   and  Pyanepsion  were  both  anterior  to  Posideon  ; 
consequently    if  Pi/anepsion   comprehended   part   of    November, 
which  it  certainly  did,  there  is  no  room  left  for  Maimacterion  to 
come  between  Pyanepsion  and  Posideon  ;  and  Maimacterion  must 
have  been  anterior   in  order  to  both   these    months.     What  then 
becomes  of  Plutarch's  statement,  when  he  connects  Metageitnion, 
Boedromion,  and  Pyanepsion  ^  What  becomes  of  the  testimony  of 
Harpocration,  who  makes  Maimacterion  accord  with  December  i 
Scaliger  himself  makes  Pyanepsion  accord  Mith  November;  anal 
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I  hold  tliat  the  latter  part  of  it  accorded  \vith  the  first  part  of  that 
month.  But  1  have  shown  that  the  latter  part  of  November,  and 
the  first  part  of  December,  coincided  with  Posidcon.  If,  there- 
fore, we  follow  Plutarch  for  the  order  of  the  three  months  after 
JlecatoNihtcun,  then,  because  Pj/anepsion  answered  to  the  second 
part  of  October  and  to  the  first  part  of  November,  and  because 
Posideon  answered  to  tlie  second  part  of  November  and  to  the 
first  part  of  December,  Maimaderioti  is  actually  excluded  alto- 
gether by  this  arrangement  from  the  list  of  the  Attic  mouths, 
liarpocration's  evidence  falls  of  itself.  J,  therefore,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  reject  both  these  authorities,  and  to  place  Maimacterion 
between  tiuedromiun  and  Pi/anepsioii. 

In  oWer,  however,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  there  \y3S  an 
interval  between  Pi/anepsion  and  Posideon,  Scaliger  quotes  a 
passiige  from  Theophraslus,  who  says,  that  the  Prunus  Algyptia- 
ca  begins  to  blossom  in  Pj/anepsion,  and  that  the  fruit  ripens  about 
the  Winter  Solstice.  Surely  Scaliger  was  determined  at  all  events 
to  contradict  Gaza,  when  he  had  recourse  to  the  evidence  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  "^Ihis  author  expressly  states,  that  the  Winter  Solstice 
accorded  with  (janielion.  There  is  no  doubt  then,  that  he  must 
have  arranged  the  months,  in  the  manner  which  must  result  from  its 
being  true,  that  the  Winter  Solstice  took  place  in  Gfitneiion;  and 
I  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fiict,  that  a  fruit-tree  which  blossomed 
about  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November,  bore  ripe 
fruit  about  the  end  of  December. 

Scaliger  has  likewise  cited  Diodorus  Siculus,  v.'hose  testimony, 
he  seems  to  think,  decisively  proves,  that  Pyanepsioji  preceded 
]\I(iiniacterion,  and  that  this  month  Avas  followed  by  Posideon. — 
'Atto  yci^  IJ'V^^^Z  8V  xaAoDcr^v  *A&Yivatot  Mcup-UKTr^pMya.,  t«5v  Ittto.  tmv 
xotTu  Tr^v  aptiTOV  cidTEgoov  ou5='v«  (^aah  o^oia-Qat  l^^XF*  "^^^  TrguiTyjg 
<^v>MXYi:.  Tw  S;  TlrxTii^jsuni  i«-?xp  ZzUTzquc.  Scaliger  stops  here,  but 
he  should  have  continueti  the  sentence — xai  ■ko.to.  rot/g  i^^j  Ix  toD 
x«t'  cX/ycv  '7r?.Mi^o[jLsvoig.  (L.  111.)  "  A  mense  enim  quem  Maimac- 
Icrionem  Athenienses  vocant,  nulla  scptemtrionum  circa  ursam  ad 
primam  usque  vigiliam  ;  Posideone  usque  ad  secundam  ;  in  se- 
quentibus  etiam  paullatim  a  navigantibus  baud  conspici,  perhibe- 
tur."  In  the  passage  before  us  Diodorus  is  speaking  of  the  7  stars 
of  the  II  ain,  as  observed  by  those,  I  conclude,  who  were  navi- 
gatinc;  the  Indian  ocean,  and  mIk),  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
clearlv  intimates,  were  sleeting  a  southern  course,  until  they  lost 
sight  of  the  Wain  altogether.  Now  in  what  latitude,  about  2000 
years  ago,  would  the  7  stars  of  the  JVain  be  under  the  horizon 
exactly  for  a  whole  watch,  or  for  three  hours  of  the  night ;  and 
in  what  season  of  the  year  would  the  most  northern  of  these  stars 
(a  in  Ursa  Major)  set  w  ilh  the  sun .''  To  give  the  answers  with 
eutire  precision  is  riiore  itinn  I  will  undeitake — for  in  order  to  d» 
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so,  the  position  of  the  TVain,  with  respect  to  the  circles  of  the 
sphere,  should  be  found  for  the  time  when  Diodorus  lived  (nearly 
about  2000  }ears  ago);  but  I  may  observe  from  a  rough  calcula- 
tion, that  the  star  «  was  then  almost  5"  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  it 
is  at  present.  I  find,  then,  that  Diodorus  must  have  spoken  of 
observations  made  in  a  latitude,  at  the  least,  I  think,  as  far  south 
as  16^  on  this  side  of  the  Equator.  1  likewise  find,  that  the  time 
of  year,  when  a  in  Urm  Major  set  in  that  age,  and  in  that  latitude, 
\vith  the  Sun,  must  have  been  about  10  days  before  the  Autumnal 
Equinox ;  and  that  the  7  stars  of  the  Jl  ain  would  be  under  the 
horizon  during  3  hours  of  the  night  in  the  same  season.  Now  I 
make  Maiinacteyion  to  be  the  month  when  the  Autunmal  Equinox 
look  place ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  Posideoii  in  the  text, 
we  should  read  Pi/anepsiou.  The  circumstances  described  by 
Diodorus  could  not  have  taken  place  in  December  and  January, 
with  which  months  Scaliger  would  have  the  months  mentioned  in 
the  text  to  coincide.  They  must  have  happened  in  the  Autumn, 
nnd  not  in  the  Waiter;  and  thus  from  the  very  evidence  so  conti- 
dently  adduced  by  Scaliger,  I  conclude  against  him,  that  Maimac- 
terion  coincided  partly  with  September,  and  partly  with  October, 
rather  than  with  December. 

Now  comes  Scaliger's  argument  "  from  a  date  in  Ptolemy's 
astronomy." — "  Timocharis  apud  Ptolemieum  anno  Nabunassari 
466,  qui  erat  48  Calippi,  Thoth,  vii.  IIvxve^^Iwvos  r  TeXJUTwvTOf, 
observavit  Lunam  conjunctam  Spicte  \  irginis.  Quod  tempus 
convenit  diei  octavas  Novembris.  Proinde  Npomenia  Pyo- 
nepsionis  Calippici  xvi  Octobris.  Hecatombreon  autem  illius 
anni  cfjepit  xviiii  Julii.  A  xviui  Julii  ad  xvi  Octobris  sunt 
dies  uonaginta  :  qui  constituunt  menses  J^unares  Calippi  tres 
praeteritos,  et  neomeniam  quarti  ineuntis.  Nam  89  dies  sunt  menses 
tres  lunares,  quibus  si  adjeceris  neomeniam  quarti  mensis,  fiunt  diea 
90.  Ergo  neomenia  Pyanepsionis  erat  quarta  a  neomcnia  Heca- 
tombaeonis.  Antecedit  igitur  Mamiacterionem  Pyanepsio,  et 
Posideonem  Mjemacterio."  {De  Einetidat.  Temp.  L  1). 

How  far  this  argument  is  to  be  depended  on  will  perhaps  appear 
from  the  following  observations  of  Dodwell. 

'•'  Atque  hinc  obiter  locus  Pyanepsionis  a  Petavio  assignatus, 
non  modo  adversus  Scaligerum,  vernm  etiam  Salmasiumet  Petitum 
asseritur.  Jam  enim  ostendimus  mtervallum  inter  Anthesterionis 
VIII'"  et  Pyanepsionis  xxv"^  idem  fuisse  ac  inter  Januarii  xxix  ™ 
et  Nov.  viii"'  qui  mensis  est  a  Januario  x  "^  Et  simile  plane 
spatium  est  inter  menses  iEgyptiacos  Athyr,  cujus  dies  xxix"* 
Anthesterionis  diei  vni°  respondebat,  et  'riioth,  cujus  dies  vii"* 
idem  erat  Pyanepsionis  xxvi"*.  Est  enim  Thoth  al)  Aihyr  mensis 
similiter  x"*.  Et  quidem  praeter  v  Epagomenas  in  anni  supe- 
rioris  fine  addititias.  Inde  manifestum  erit  x ""  tunc  in  hipsu  fuisse 
Lunationem.     Idque  verissimum  erit  si  v**'  numerctur  anni  Attici 
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mensis  Pyanepsion.  Sic  enim  a  die  Anthesterionis  viii'^  ad  diera 
Pyanepsionis  similiter  viii'"  novem  eriint  menses  integri,  et  qui 
sequuntur  dies  ac!  mensem  x™  proinde  speclabunt.  Jnde  cerium 
est  tempore  Tiuiochariciis  nondum  iV^  loco  numeiari  potiiisse 
Pyanepsionem.  Postea  fieri  potiut  ut  locum^  nescio  qua  de  causa, 
cum  Mffimacterione  iuularit."    {Usiis  Cydi  Calippici  Civilis  Diss. 

This  statement,  considered  together  with  what  precedes,  and  to 
which  1  refer  the  reader,  appears  to  me  entirely  to  overthrow 
Scaliirer's  argument,  when  he  attempts  to  prove  from  Ptolemy, 
that  Pyanepsion  held  the  fourdi  place  in  the  n)orc  ancient  orrler  of 
the  Attic  months.  I  have  likewise  to  remark  that  Scaliger  says, 
that  in  the  year,  to  which  he  alludes,  Hecatom'od^on  began  on  the 
]9di  of  July.  Now  the  Summer  Solstice,  as  is  well  known,  coin- 
cided with  Hecatomb feon .  We  nuist,  therefore,  observe,  that 
Scaliger,  if  accurate  in  one  sense,  cannot  be  so  in  another  ;  for  it 
is  obvious,  that  zcith  respect  to  the  seasons  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  state,  that  Hecatomhccon,  in  which  the  Sun  came  to  the  S^olstice, 
accorded  with  the  end  of  our  miOnth  of  July,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  our  month  of  August. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  laid  before  you  some  of 
my  reasons  for  differing  from  Scaliger,  and  for  placing  Maimac- 
terion  before  Pyanepsion  in  the  order  of  the  months,  as  they  con- 
stituted the  ancient  Altic  year;  and  even  from  what  I  have  already 
stated,  I  might  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  judge,  whether,  or  not, 
Mr.  S.  were  quite  justified  in  accusing  me  of  "  reviving  an  error." 
But,  it  seems,  he  can  brmg  the  matter  to  the  test  of  "  ocular  de- 
monstration." He  alludes  to  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Spon. 
I  shall  soon  dispatch  what  1  have  to  say  concernu.g  this  ^'  ocular 
demonstration." 

2.  Spon  found  a  marble  at  Athens  in  1676,  on  which  a  list  of 
the  Attic  months  was  inscribed;  and  in  this  inscription  Pyanepsion 
precedes  Maimacterion.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  never  contended  that, 
in  more  recent  times,  this  may  not  have  been  the  order,  and  that 
the  two  months  in  question  may  not  have  changed  places.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  in  my  min»i,  and  1  have  already  supported 
my  opinion  by  some  strong  evidence,  that  m  more  ancient  times, 
Maimacterion  preceded  Pyanepsion;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least 
shaken  by  the  inscription  produced  by  Spon.  It  is  full  of  Roman 
names.  This  shows,  by  his  own  confession,  "  que  cette  inscrip- 
tion n'est  que  depuis  le  terns  que  les  Romains  se  rendirent  maitres 
de  la  Grece,  et  que  la  langue  Latine  se  maria  pour  ainsi  dire  avec 
la  Greque."  And  is  it  really  for  such  an  inscription  as  this,  that 
we  are  to  set  aside  such  testimony  as  we  possess  ?  But  this  is  not 
all.  This  vaunted  inscription,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  the  Attic 
7nontlis,  commences  with  Boedromion.     When  did  Boedromion 
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stand  the  first  of  the  Attic  months?  At  no  period  of  Greece 
before  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  ;  and,  as  far  as 
1  know,  at  no  period  since.  What  then  is  the  conclusion  r  Why, 
I  should  thuik,  that  the  author  of  this  half  Roman,  half  Greek  in- 
scription did  not  know  the  real  order  of  the  months.  Spon  con- 
fesses diat  Boedromion  was  not  the  first  month ;  but  as  the  in- 
scription shows  tliat  the  Gi/mnasiarchs  were  changed  every  month, 
he  imagijies  the  following  singular  explanation  of  the  difficulty — 
"  Ce  n'estpas,"  says  he,  "  que  le  mois  Boedromion  fut  le  premier 
de  I'annee,  car  il  etoit  seulement  le  troisieme  ;  niais  peut-etre  com- 
men^oit  on  alors  les  exercices  du  Gymnase,  comme  nos  universites 
s'ouvrent  en  quelques  endroits  au  mois  de  Mai,  en  d'autres  au  mois 
d'Octobre,"  Yes,  o-ar  universities  open  at  different  seasons,  after 
being  closed  dining  the  vacations  ;  but  here  is  a  list  of  Gj/mtiasi- 
archs  for  each  and  every  month  of  the  year;  and  the  month 
Boedromion,  which  was  really  the  third,  is  set  down  as  the  first 
month.  What  should  we  think,  if  we  were  informed  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  that  a  different  professor  should  teach  every 
month,  and  if  we  were  to  find  January  put  down  as  the  tenth 
month  of  the  year?  But  Spon,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S.,  has 
totally  refuted  Petavius  and  JJoclweli.  Spon  was  certainly  a 
learned  man  ;  but  he  was  so  ignorant  upon  this  particular  point,  a^ 
to  make  Hecatombaon  in  tlie  ancient  Attic  year  coincide  with  the 
vernal  equinox.  "  Ecatombieon  etoit  le  premier  mois  de  I'annee 
qui  coamien^oit  apparemment  a  I'equinoxe,  et  a  I'entree  du  Prin- 
tenis."  This  sentence  plainly  proves,  that  Spon  knew  little  of  the 
ancient  Attic  year.  Hecatombccon  never  coincided  with  the  vernal 
equinox,  nor  did  the  Attic  year  commence  at  tliat  season,  until 
long  after  the  Christian  aira,  when  the  Christi.ins  had  obtained 
sufficient  influence  at  Athens  to  make  the  m'onth,  in  which  Easter 
Sunday  fell,  the  first  month  of  the  year.  (See  Petitus  de  Ann.  Alt.) 
This  is  the  author  truly,  who,  according  to  your  correspondent,  has 
totally  refuted  such  writers  as  Petau  and  Dodaell! 

When  Mr.  S.  accused  me  of  reviving  an  error,  when  I  stated 
that  Maiinacterion  agreed  with  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
the  first  part  of  October,  and  consequently  that  it  preceiied  Fi/anep- 
s/o//,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  rather  too  implicitly  to  the  AbbeBar- 
thelemy,  from  whom  he  cites  a  long  passage,  and  from  whom  he 
probably  learned  that  Scaliger  and  Spon  had  been  hostile  to  my 
opinion,  I  have  already  answered  the  stateinents  of  Scaliger  and 
Spon  ;  and  as  Mr.  S.  cites  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  against  me,  1  will 
cite  Aiistotle  against  him.  Mr.  S.,  it  is  true,  speaks  in  a  very 
decided  tone,  and  positively  as-ierts.that  I  am  in  an  error.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  again  in  an  error,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  Aristotle's 
authority,  concerning  the  ancient  order  of  the  Attic  months,  may 
possibly  balance,  not  only  the  Abbe  Barthelemy's  authority,  but 
his  own. 
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It  is  agreed,  that  P^anepsion  coincided,  at  least  in  part,  with 
November.  I  hold,  that  it  answered  to  part  of  October  and  part 
of  November — it  being  always  understood,  that  1  am  reckoning 
according  to  the  seasons.  Aristotle,  speaking  of  the  time  of  rut- 
ting among  the  deer,  says — 'H  II  o^slay'iVcTcn  (Xzt  'A pxTougov,  itsfi 
^h  B>iYj^po[Miuvcc  x«i  Ma«jU-«>iTr3^iwva — "  Coitus  fit  post  Arcturuni 
circa  Boedromionem  et  Maimacterionem."  (De  Nat.  Au'im.  I.  vi. 
c.  29)  Now,  unless  Maimactcrion  immediately  followed  Boedro- 
mion^  and  consequently  preceded  Pi/ariepsion,  no  sense  can  be 
made  of  this  passage.  But  this  is  not  all.  'J^o  fix  the  season  of 
these  months,  we  must  find  the  time  when  jJrctuius  rose  at  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  Arcturus  has  now,  I  think,  about  200° 
degrees  of  right  ascension,  and  about  20"  of  northern  declination. 
Athens  is  situated  nearly  about  37^  o8',  N.  L.  Aristotle  florished 
about  2150  years  ago,  which  carries  us  back  about  a  sign.  The 
time  when  Arcturus  rose  with  the  sun  can  be  easily  calculated  for 
this  period ;  but  1  must  leave  it  to  others  to  decide,  in  how  many 
days  exactly  this  star  emerged  from  the  solar  rays.  Ptolemy  allows 
generally  10  or  12  days  for  the  emergence  of  a  star;  but  consider- 
ing the  latitude  of  Arcturus,  I  know  not  vhetlier  this  may  be 
quite  correct  here.  Still,  however,  I  think,  I  cannot  be  far 
wrong,  if  I  state,  that  at  the  period  mentioned  above,  Arcturus 
rose  heliacally  at  Athens  about  12  days  before  the  Autumnal  Equi- 
nox. Thus  Arcturus  would  rise  amonsf  the  last  davs  of  Boedrom- 
10)1,  which,  according  to  my  statement,  coincided  wuh  the  last 
part  of  August,  and  the  first  {)art  of  September,  as  Maimacte- 
rion  did  with  the  last  part  of  September,  and  the  first  part  of 
October.  Aristotle  affirms  that  the  rutting  season  among  the  deer 
took  place  after  the  rising  of  Arcturus,  (which  happened  about  12 
days  before  the  Autumnal  equinox,)  about  the  months  Boedromion 
and  Maimacteriou.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  if  Aristotle  knew  the 
names  of  the  Athenian  months,  and  the  time  when  Arcturus  rose, 
that  Maimacterion  should  answer  to  December,  as  Scaligcr  asserts  ? 
How  is  it  possible,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Fijauepsion 
could  precede  Maimacterion'^ 

But  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  refers. us  to  another  marble  found  at 
Athens  by  Chandler,  and  from  the  inscription  upon  it  he  concludes 
it  to  be  certain,  that  Pyanepsio)i  immediately  followed  Boedromion 
in  the  order  of  the  Attic  montiis.  It  is  plain,  that  if  it  did  so, 
Aristotle  could  not  have  known  that  order,  when  he  wrote  the  sen- 
tence which  I  have  cited  from  him.  Let  us  then  examine  this  in- 
scription, and  see  whether,  or  not,  it  be  necessary  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  the  Abbe. 

The  inscription  in  question  is  in  a  mutilated  state.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly very  ancient,  and  must,  1  should  think,  have  been  anterior  to 
the  Archonship  of  Euclid  jn  the  94th  Olympiad.     Tlic   Omega 
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docs  not  occur — the  H  is  employed  as  an  aspirate — the  Gamma  lias 
the  form  of  an  uncial  Lamda  A — and  the  Lamda  has  nearly  the 
form  of  the  Roman  L.  Mr.  S.  says,  that  tliis  inscription  is  to  the 
same  purport  with  that  adduced  by  Spon.  Has  he  seen  it  r  As  far 
as  from  a  cursory  inspection  I  can  make  it  out,  this  fragment 
copied  by  Chandler  seems  to  contain  directions  concerning  liba- 
tions, S:c.  to  be  offered  by  the  priests  and  the  citizens  from  the 
beginnine:  of  Meia'j^eilnion  and  Boediu)iuon,  even  to  the  10th  of 
Pi/ariepsiofij  (there  \vritten  Zlvavo^criov,  tlie  ^  not  bemg  yet  in  use 
among  the  Athenians,)  and  afterwards  from  the  beginning  of 
Game/ion  and  AntJiestetion,  even  to  the  lOlh  of  E/ap/teOo/iori. 

Here  Pi/aHepslon  is  made  to  follow  Boedromion,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  JManniictcrion ;  and  thus  it  may  be  thought  that 
Aristotle,  in  the  sentence  quoted  above,  had  really  confounded  the 
order  of  the  months.  But  how  came  it,  tiiat  the  Abbe  Barthe- 
lemy,  who  seems  to  have  examined  the  inscription,  was  not  a^^  are, 
tiiat  it  appears  to  record  one  of  those  decrees,  by  which  the 
priests  arranged,  or  altered,  the  months,  according  to  their  festi- 
vals, and  upon  particular  occasions  ?  In  doing  this,  however,  the 
changes,  which  were  made  for  religious  purposes,  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  extended  farther.  Ihat  those,  who  presided 
over  religious  matters,  and  who  celebrated  the  mysteries,  occa- 
sionally altered  the  months,  is  indubitable.  Thus  Plutarch  says, 
iVgaroxXJOuj  yvcojU-Tjv  smovTo;  'AvdzorTrigiajvn  tov  Mvvov)(^tMva  i|/»j+;<o"a- 
fji.ivovs  Kothslv  xu\  voju-i'^sjv  sTiKouy  riZ  Jr}ixYiTplcji  rx  'zgo;  uyogay.  Here 
then  wc  find  it  stated  that,  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  had  been 
decreed  to  ca/t  and  consider  yliUliest prion  j\luni/</iion.  Now  no 
festival  whatever  took  place  at  Athens  during  the  month  Muiinac- 
terion.  A  modern  audior  is  mistaken  in  })lacing  the  festival  of 
Ceres  in  that  mouth;  and,  as  Gronovius  has  observed  before  me, 
there  was  no  such  festival  as  the  Maimactejia,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  modern  books.  Thus  then  we  can  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  month  Mai/nacterion  in  the  inscription  before  us.  This 
was  the  onti/  month  in  the  year  during  w  hich  no  public  reliirious 
festival,  or  ceremony,  was  celebrated  at  Athens.  What  might  be 
the  reason  of  this  1  know  not,  but  it  accounts  for  the  omission  of 
Maiinacteriou  in  a  decree  relating  to  religious  ceremonies,  espe- 
cially as  we  find,  that  in  such  decrees  one  month  was  sometimes 
•ordered  to  stand  for  another.  In  this  May,  likewise,  we  mav  ac- 
count for  the  mistakes  of  later  authors,  who,  findmg  this  month 
omitted,  or  transposed,  in  decrees  issued  by  the  Baa-iXsvg  and  his 
colleagues,  with  a  view  to  the  celebration  of  religious  festivals, 
Sec.  were  embarrassed  where  to  place  it. 

I  return  then  with  undiminished  confidence  to  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  who  makes  Mainiacterion  follow  immediately  after 
Bocdromion.     ^{r.  S.  tells  U8,  however,  that  the  Abbe  rightly  re- 
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fers  to  Sam.  Petit,  wlio  repeatedly  maintains,  in  his  EcIo(r(e  Ckro- 
iiologicce,  that  several  sentences  in  Aristotle  prove,  *'  inter  Boe- 
droniionem  atque  Mainiactcrionem  esse  niediuni  Pyanepsioneni." 
L.  4.  p.  i<)3.  1  have  to  lament,  that  the  only  part  of  Petit's 
work  whicli  1  possess,  viz.  that  which  treats  De  Anno  Attico, 
cannot  be  that  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  alludes.  1  should, 
indeed,  much  wish  to  see  these  sentences,  which  are  to  prove  that 
Aristotle  has  coiitradicted  himself :  for  besides  the  p:issage,  which 
1  have  already  cited,  there  are  several  sentences  in  Aristotle,  which 
seem  clearly  to  prove,  that  according  to  him,  Maimacterion  im- 
mediately followed  Boedtomion.  Thus  he  says,  {l)e  Nat.  Anim. 
JL.  VIII.)  that  the  quails  depart  in  Boedromiun,  and  the  cranes  in 
Maimacteiiun ;  anci  it  is  true,  that  the  cranes  depart  immediately 
after  the  quails.  He  likewise  mentions,  that  the  ste/lai is  pro- 
duces twice  in  the  month  Mainuirterion ;  and  natural  historians 
tell  me,  that  tiiis  haj)pens  about  the  Autumnal  Equino.\  in  the 
Medilerranean. 

I  leave  it,  now,  Sir,  to  your  readers  to  judge,  whether,  or  not, 
Mr.  S.  be  really  entitled  to  their  credit,  when,  iVoin  the  specimen 
which  he  gives,  he  generally  accuses  me  of  reviving  errors,  and  of 
introducing  novollies  wiiiioat  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not  the 
least  extraordinary  thing  in  this  attack  against  me,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely of  no  consequence  at  all  to  my  argument  in  my  Essay, 
whether  Maimacterion  preceded  Pyanepsion,  or  not. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  perliaps  be  surprised,  that  I  appear 
so  desirous  to  exculpate  myself  from  the  charges  brought  against 
me  by  my  anonymous  antagonist  of  Norwich,  who  has  been  assail- 
ing me  for  the  three  last  years  in  your  Journal^  while  I  suffer  to 
sleep  unnoticed  the  cahuimious  misreprejrentalions  of  an  unpublish- 
ed woik  of  mine,  which  ajipeared  in  an  article  of  the  Quarterly 
Keview.  But  the  gross  blunders  of  the  Reviewer  can  hardly  have 
escaped  the  detection  of  literary  men  ;  and  my  friend  P  index  has 
sufficiently  answeried  the  calumnies  so  industriously  spread  against 
me.  As  my  letteis  have  occupied  so  many  pages,  it  becomes 
my  duty  equally  (o  correct  the  mistakes  which  1  have  really  made 
in  them,  and  to  defend  myself  when  unjustly  attacked.' 


'  It  is  entirely  with  lliis  view,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  correct  a  pas- 
sage in  my  Essay  on  the  49th  chapter  of  Genesis 1  had  indeed  corrected 

it  in  part ;  but  as  my  candid  critics  took  no  notice  of  these  corrections, 
published  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  shall  repeat  ai)d  enlarge  them  here. 

An  extra-zodiacal  constellation  may  be  denominated  \.\\&  paranutellon  of  a 
sign  under  four  different  circumstances  : — 1.  Any  constellation  rising  from 
the  horizon  beside  a  sign — 2.  A  constellation  rising  along  with  a  sign  to  the 
meridian— 3.  A  constellation  rising  opposite  to  a  sign — 4.  A  constellation 
rising  to  the  meridian  opposite  to  a  sign.    That  these  djft'erent  uses  of  the 
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But  to  return  to  Mr.  S.  l^his  Gentleman  proceeds  to  accuse 
.me  of  making  Homer  place  the  harvest  in  Egt/pt  in  the  month  of 
Met a<fert /lion,  w  hich,  according  to  my  arrangement,  coincided  with 
part  of  July  and  part  of  August.  To  this  I  must  give  a  positive 
denial.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  harvest  in  Egijpt  at  all.  My 
Avords  are  these—*'  If  the  Greeks  began  to  plough  and  to  sow  im- 
mediately after  the  tenth  of  Hecaiombccoii,  they  might  reap  before 
the  end  of  Metageifn/un.  This  will  not  appear  extraordinary, 
Avhen  we  consider  the  quickness  of  vegetation  in  Greece,"  &.c. 
(Class.  Jour.  XI.  18.)  What  then  could  induce  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  assert,  that  I  had  made  Homer  place  the  harvest  in 
Eo-7/pt  in  Metageittiioni  Is  it  because  1  have  said  in  another  part 
of  my  Essay,  that  the  poet,  in  his  desciiplion  of  the  12  pictures, 
"  adverted  to  certain  customs,  manners,  and  usages,  borrowed  in- 
deed originally  from  the  Egyptians,  but  already  established  in  his 
own  time  among  the  Greeks?"  Bat  this  would  give  us  a  cavil 
founded  on  an  induction  so  absurd,  and  so  remote,  that  I  must 
conclude,  that  there  has  been  some  slip  of  the  pen,  and  that  the 
Gentleman  meant  to  write  Greece,  instead  of  Egijpt.  Most 
certainly  I  have  never  said,  that  Homer  placed  the  harvest  in 
Egypt,  during  a  season  when  the  lower  part,  at  least,  of  that 
country  was  overdowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  nor  can  any 
such  inference  be  drawn,  because  I  stated  elsewhere  in  my  Essay, 
that  Homer  adverted  in  his  pictures  to  certain  customs,  usages, 
and  manners,  which  were  originally  Egyptian. 

Mr.  S.  is  so  obliging  as  to  inform  me,  that  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  the  harvest  is  errlier  than  it  is  in 
Britain.  Why  did  he  not  go  on,  and  tell  me,  that  it  is  earlier  on 
his  side  of  the  Tweed  tlian  on  mine  ?  But,  Sir,  after  a  pretty  long- 
residence  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  'I'urkey,  1  may  be  allowed  to  know 
something  of  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping  in  those  countries. 
1  think,  then,  that  I  have  heard  that  there  are  (in  the  more  fertile 
districts  at  least,)  two  harvests  in  the  year.  Now,  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  my  Essay,  he  will  see  that  I  distinctly  allude  to  this  second 
harvest,  which,  for  the  reasons  there  assigned,  I  have  placed  in 
Metageilnion.  That  I  was  speaking  of  this  second  harvest  as 
taking  place  in  Greece,  and  not  in  Egypt,  must,  1  should  think,  be 


■word  are  legitimate,  will  not   be  disputed  by  those,  who  know  that   tiie 
Greek  preposition  ^rafa  signifies  sometimes  yw.rf a  and  sometimes  contra. 

Owing  to,  somr:  accident  in  transcribing  the  passage  in  the  copy  sent  to 
the  press,  the  sentence  beginning  with  tlie  words,  "  Perhaps  the  allusion," 
&c.  was  mutdated.  It  should  be  read  as  follows — "  Periiaps  the  allusion 
may  be  to  Centanrus,  followed  in  his  descent  by  Scorpius  and  the  Adder  his 
concomitant :  but  the  allusion  will  also  apply  to  Hj/dru,  which  sets  with 
Ccntaunis,  a  paranatellou  ot  Scorpius.  '  At  etiam  Centanrus  occidit  cum 
Hydra.'"  H^g. 
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clearly  evident  to  any  person,  who  is  not  determined  to  misconstrue 
my  meaning. 

Before  1  close  this  letter,  I  vvij^h  to  say  a  few  words  more  con- 
cerning the  difficulty  of  making  the  Atlic  months  coirespond  with 
our  own.  Without  adverting  to  the  /«//aJid  hollow  monthsj  or  to 
the  observance  at  different  periods  of  the  lunar  and  solar  years,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  the  conuneiicement  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
monihs  themselves,  changed  their  jjlaces  at  different  asras.  The 
most  ancient  Attic  year,  as  Dodwell  and  others  have  proved,  com- 
menced about  the  \\  inter  Solstice  in  the  month  Gamelion.  The 
commencement  of  the  year  was  afterwards  fixed  about  the  Summer 
Solstice  in  tlie  monlh  Hecatoinhicoii,  as  appears  from  various 
authorities.  But  after  the  tijne  of  Alexander,  not  only  was  the 
Attic  year  made  to  commence  with  the  Autumnal  equinox,  but  the 
name  of  the  new  first  month  was  called  Uecatombaon,  though  it 
began  in  September  instead  of  June.  Again,  when  the  use  of  the 
JuUan  year  became  general  throughout  tiie  Roman  enipire,  the 
commencement  of  the  Attic  year  was  transferred  nearly  to  the 
season  of  the  Winter  Solstice,  and  the  first  month,  according  to 
this  new  arrangement,  was  still  CdW^d  Ilecalombfcov.  From  this 
statement,  which  1  give  on  the  authority  of  Petit,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  we  can  rely  much  more  safely  on  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle  concerning  the  order  of  the  months  in  the  ancient  Attic 
year,  than  that  of  Pkitarch,  or  of  ilarpocration.  It  is  likewise 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  college  of  Priests  occasionally  trans- 
posed the  months.  It  was  ordered  by  the  laws  and  the  oracles, 
says  Geminus,  to  Hhv  xarci  tqIu,  whether  with  respect  to  months, 
days,  or  years.  Accordingly  in  Chandler's  inscrij)tion  we  find  this 
number  observed  ;  but  as  no  pubhc  religious  ceremonies  were  cele- 
brated in  Maitnaclerion,  it  is  passed  over  in  the  decree,  in  which 
the  montii  Posicleon  is  likewise  omitted.  The  order  of  the  months 
seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  changed  by  decrees  of  the 
people.  I  wish  some  of  }our  coi  respondents  would  I'avor  me  with 
a  comment  on  the  following  words  of  Demosthenes — Tots  roivuv 

ffAfV  jjy  j\Iai[ji,axTr,ciMV xai  jLtrra  Tuura   2»=X9oVtoj  too  lvj«t>To5 

Toyxou,  'ExuTOfxpcctxv,   iVfrayrirvtwv,    }i'jr,ipofj.KJiiV.      Toutov   tou  /xijvqj 

ft,0Xl§    [X-ETO.  TO.  {JLVUTriCiO.  C?KU  VUVC  aTTBTTBiXUTB   S^OVTU    y^U ^ il'^IJiOV     XiVtXg 

jcft}  TTiVTs  raXuvTu  afyuf-iov.  {Ol^iUli.  111.)  But  be  this  passage 
explained  as  it  may,  1  think  that  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  fully 
justilies  me  in  placing  Muimucteuoii  immediately  after  Iwedromion. 
I  really  trust,  Sir,  that  when  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  April,  and 
the  one  which  J  am  now  writing,  shall  belaid  before  your  readers, 
tliey  will  not  conclude,  from  the  specimens  which  Mr.  S.  has  ad- 
duced asyainst  n^e  in  your  iGlh  2So.,  that  1  am  in  the  habit  of 
obtruding,  errors  on  them,  without  exan)ining  the  evidence,  or 
being  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subjects  concerning  which  I  write. 
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The  learned  Gentleman  ■would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  employed  in 
searching  for  mistakes  in  his  own  productions  as  in  mine.  He 
reproves  the  Abbe  Bardielemy  for  citing  Suidas,  as  one  of  those 
authors,  who  place  Mabnaderion  after  Pi/anepuon.  When  he 
thus  quarrels  with  those,  who  are  on  the  same  side  with  him,  and 
hccuses  them  of  mistakes,  where  they  have  made  none,  what  are 
his  opponents  to  expect  ?  Suidas,  says  Mr.  S.,  has  said  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Has  he  not  indeed  ?  Why  then,  what  are  the 
following  words — MxttMxxTrjprJv,  6  TTiy-Trrog  i^,t,v  'kol^  'ASi^valoir,  a 
'layovugioi'^  When  Ilecatotnlxvon,  according  to  the  INIacedonian 
regulation,  was  made  to  coincide  with  September,  Maimactcriori, 
if  it  followed  Pi/niiepsiofi,  Mould  be  the  oth  month,  and  would 
necessarily  coincide  with  January.  The  testimony  of  Suidas  upon 
this  subject  of  the  Attic  months  is  certainly  of  no  avail.  He  states 
PuHfdcon  to  be  the  same  with  December,  and  how  could  this  be, 
if  Mai  mac  te)  ion  corresponded  with  January?  But  though  the 
testimony  of  Suidas  upon  this  subject  be  of  litde  vahie,  yet  such 
as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  rightly  referred  to  by 
the  Abbe  Barthelemy ;  and  then  comes  this  accurate  critic, 
Mr.  S.,  who  never  speaks  upon  a  subject  w  ithout  examiuing  the 
evidence,  and  tells  us,  that  Suidas  has  said  nothing  about  the 
matter ! 

T  am  glad  to  see,  in  your  last  Number,  (XVlf.)  that  this 
writer  is  at  his  Coptic  exercises  again.  I  should  never  have  dis- 
turbed his  lucubrations,  if  I  had  not  been  so  repeatedly,  and,  i 
must  add,  in  most  instances  so  unjustly  attacked  by  him.  1  have, 
however,  been  much  entertained  by  some  of  his  etymological 
'novelties.  I  have  only  time  at  present  to  take  notice  of  one  ex- 
ample of  his  ingenuity. 

The  Gieeks  and  Romans  denominated  cotton  hy^siis.  ISfr.  S. 
undertakes  to  sliow,  that  this  word  tji/ssus  is  derived  from  the 
Egyptian ;  and  the  process,  by  which  he  obtains  this  result,  is 
curious  enough.  1  he  raw  material  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
sffio^uAov,  tana  tignca,  (probably  because  it  was  the  proi;luce  of  a 
shrub,  or  tree,)  and  sometimes,  (apparently  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,)  ^DAov,  lignum.  But  the  learned  Gentleman  thinks  tliat 
the  Greeks  might  have  heaid,  that  the  I'lgyptiaui  called  this  mate- 
rial by  a  name  which  signified  wood — viz.  boos,  from  which  he  de- 
rives the  Greek  (26(T(70c.  He  admits,  that  there  is  no  such  word  in 
Coptic  as  bos,  or  boos,  signifying  u-ood ;  but  /Sa,  and  13m,  bear  that 
meaning.  Let  us  observe  then  the  felicity,  with  v,  hich  the  ety- 
mology is  made  out.  Bm,  in  the  Saidic,  should  ?-e  pronounced 
like  boo  in  boot.  Now  if  we  only  add  an  5  to  boo,  we  shall  have 
boos;  and  if  we  suppose  that  die  Greeks  added  sos  to  boos,  we 
shall  obtain  a  word  very  like  in  sound  to  j^us-a-o; !  What  can  be 
jnore  satisfactory  than  this  etymology  r  Some  objectors  may  tell  us, 
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that  there  is  no  such  word  as  hoos,  lignum,  in  Co{3tic  ;  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  coin  \vords  for  the  sake  of  an  etymological 
hypothesis.  But  what  does  all  this  signify  ?  Why,  when  it  favors  our 
etymology,  should  we  doubt,  that  boo  was  onc^  (perhaps  a  long 
time  ago)  written  and  pronounced  boos?  Besides/  it  is  certain, 
that  /3wj  lignum ,  and  the  Greek  word  for  cotton,  ^uarrrog,  begin 
with  the  same  letter;  and,  therefore,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  come 
to  our  conclusion. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  The  Coptic  word  hboos  signifies  a 
garment;  and  why  should  we  not  suppose  with  Mr.  S.,  that  this 
Mord  is  compounded  of  hebs,  to  cover,  and  boos,  wood?  The 
objectors  will  j/erluips  call  out  again,  that  there  is  no  such  word  as 
hoos,  lignum — that  hboos,  testimentuni,  comes  from  hebs,  operire 
— that  it  literally  signifies  a  covering — and  that  ■^boos,  lignum,  a 
word  which  does  not  exist,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Here,  however,  we  will  tell  them,  that  our  supposed  word,  boos, 
means  cotton,  as  well  as  wood ;  and  surely,  as  we  have  coined  the 
word  ourselves,  we  may  make  it  mean  just  what  we  please.  We, 
therefore,  insist,  that  hebs,  to  cover,  and  our  supposed  word  boos, 
wood,  alias  cotton,  are  the  elements  of  hboos,  a  garment.  To 
this  the  objectors  may  indeed  answer,  that  if  hboos  mean  a  cotton 
covering,  which  it  must  do  if  our  etymology  be  right,  there  can  be 
no  other  way  of  translating  the  words,  ^HIIIC  HlOlX^^i 
in  the  20lh  chapter  of  St.  John,  than  by  renderuig  them  thus — • 
a  cotto)i  covering  of  linen  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  would 
be  a  covering  rather  of  a  singular  texture. 

ir.  DRUMMOND. 
QSth  Jpril,   ]814. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MILTON'S  LATIN  POETRY. 

By    DR.   C.   SYMMONS. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  obliging  permission 
of  Dr.  Charles  Symmons,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  remarks 
on  Milton's  Latin  poetry  contained  in  his  Ltye  of  J.  Milton^  2d 
Ed.  London,  1810.  8vo.  Some  of  them  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Parr,  as  appears  from  the  following  acknowledgment  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  second  edition  : 
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"  Doctor  Parr  must  forgive  me  if  I  here  state  that  the  benefit, 
which  this  edition  of  my  work  has  derived  from  the  assistance  of 
his  judgment,  has  been  so  considerable  as  to  give  him  a  just  claim 
to  the  thanks  of  my  readers  and  myself.  In  a  correspondence, 
which  has  passed  between  us,  his  deep  and  accurate  erudition  has 
supplied  me  with  so  many  curious  observations  on  the  subject  of 
Milton's  Latin  poetry,  that,  if  I  could  consent  to  arrogate  the  pos- 
sessions of  a  friend  for  my  own,  and  ta  shine  with  the  wealth  of 
another,  I  could  now  make  a  splendid  figure  •,  and  appear  to  be 
great  beyond  the  design  of  my  nature,  or  the  indulgence  of  my 
fortune. 

The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Parr  for  learning  and  for  talents  can- 
not acquire  a  line  of  additional  elevation  from  my  panegyric  ;  and 
when  I  affirm  that  his  virtues  as  a  man  are  equal  to  his  merits  as  a 
scholar  and  a  writer,  I  say  only  what  his  friends  know  to  be  true, 
and  what  his  enemies  have  not  the  confidence  to  deny.  I  speak  of 
Iiim  on  this  occasion  only  to  gratify  myself,  and  he  must  pardon  my 
justifiable  vanity — for 

"  Nee  Phoebo  gratlor  ulla 
"  Ouam  sibi  quce  Vari  prsescrip^lt  pagina  nomen." 
Preface,  p.  23. 

Si  sit  hoc  exilium  pairics  adiisse  paiates. 

Eleg.  I.  addressed  to  C.  Deodati. 

Our  author  seems  in  this  place  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  quantity, 
and  to  begin  his  hexameter  very  unwarrantably  with  a  cretic. 
Terentianus  Maurus  accuses  Virgil  of  the  same  inaccuracy  in  the 
line  "  solus  hlc  inflexit  sensus,"  &c.  affirming  with  the  old  gram- 
marians, that  //ic  znd  hoc  were  formerly  written  with  tv^^o  c's,  hicc, 
/locc,  being  contracted  from  /ucce  and  /locce,  and  were  always  long. 
Vossius  on  the  contrary  asserts  that  these  pronouns  were  long 
only  when  they  were  written  with  the  double  cc  —  "  Ad  quanti- 
tatem  hujus  pronominis  quod  attinet,  producebant  et  hie  et  hoc 
veteres  quando  per  duplex  c  scribebant  hicc  vel  hocc,  abjecto  e  ; 
corripiebant  cum  c  simplex  scripsere.  Art.  Gram.  29.  Of  a 
short  hic  more  than  one  instance  may  be  produced  :  "  Hie  vir 
hie  esty  tibi  quein  yromitti  scepius  audis  ;  but  not  one,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  is  accurate,  of  a  short  hoc.  "  Hue  illud,  germana, 
fult,"  "  Hic  labor  hoc  opus  est."  "  Hoc  erat,  alma  parens' — 
**  Hoe  erat  experto  frustra  Varrone." — **  Hoe  erat  in  votis."  My 
friend,  Dr.  Parr,  however,  has  suggested  that  hoc  Is  to  be  found 
short  in  the  comic  poets  ;  and  has  referred  me  to  two  places, 
one  in  Plautus,  and  one  in  Terence,  where  it  certainly  occurs 
.with  this  quantity.  If  this  authority,  from  poetry  neither 
.epic,  elegiac,  nor  lyric,  can  save  Milton  in  this  instance,  it  will  be 
well  i  and  one  sin  against  prosody  will  be  struck  from  his  account. 
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Salmaslus,  in  his  abusive  reply  to  '<  The  Defence  of  the  people  of 
England,"  charges  our  author's  Latin  verse  with  many  of  these 
violations  of  quantity,  and  the  accusation  is  repeated,  as  I  shall  re- 
mark in  the  proper  place,  by  N.  Heinsius.  Though  Milton's  Latin 
metre  be  not  proof  against  rigorous  inquisition,  yet  are  its  offences 
against  quantity  very  few — not  more,  perhaps,  (if  the  Scazons,  ad- 
dressed to  Salsilli,  which  seem  to  be  constructed  on  a  false  principle, 
and  some  of  the  lines  in  the  ode  to  Rouse,  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  in  defiance  of  every  principle,  be  thrown  out  of  the 
question,)  than  four,  or,  at  the  most,  five,  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
disputed.  Of  these  I  shall  notice  two  in  the  Damon,  one  of  them 
evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  in  a  former  instance  he  had  observed 
the  right  quantity,  and  the  other  an  unwarrantable  licence  rather 
than  a  fault  of  this  specific  description.  In  \h.Q  Mm  Plato7iicd^  he  is 
guilty  of  shortening  the  second  syllable  of  scmpiternus^y  which  be- 
yond all  controversy  is  long ;  and  in  his  poem  to  his  Father  he 
makes  the  last  syllable  of  £'^0  long,  when  it  is  unquestionably  short ; 
though  here  perhaps  he  might  be  justified  in  lengthening  it,  as  the 
ictus  of  the  verse  falls  on  it.  Of  Academiciy  in  the  second  Elegy, 
he  shortens  the  penult  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Greeks, and  notsanctloned  byany  authorities,  though  countenanced, 
as  Dr.  Parr  has  acutely  discriminated,  by  some  examples  among  the 
Latins  j  and  lastly,  in  the  Alcaic  ode  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Goslyn, 
he  has  left  the  interjective,  O,  open  in  a  situation,  in  which  it  is  never 
found  open  In  the  Roman  classics.  When,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  Virijil,  Horace,  &c.,  he  lengthens  the  first  syllable  of  Britoni- 
cum,  in  the  Damon,  he  Is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Lucretius, 
V.  llOr.  Nam  quid  Britannis  ccchim  diffcrre.  jndamus  -,  and  when 
he  makes  the  final  syllable  of  temcre  short  in  Qidd  temere  violas^ 
etc.,  he  Is  justified  not  only  by  analogy,  but  by  the  sole  authority 
which  can  be  produced  on  the  occasion,  and  as  such  to  be  admitted, 
the  authority  of  Seneca,   who   in  two  places  uses   it  as   short — 

Sic  temere  jactd'  colla  perfimdant  comae.       Hippo.  392. 

Pondusque  et  art  us  temere  congestos  datcP     Id.  1214; . 

For  these  instances  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Parr.  By  Gray  this 
syllable  of  temere  is  improperly  made  long — Hospiti  ramis  tem.ere 
jacentem,  I  have  omitted  to  state  that,  in  the  iambics  on  the  death 
of  Felton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Neoholcn  is  substituted  without  authority 
for  Neobnlcn.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  accurate  and  full  statement 
of  Milton's  real  and  imputed  transgressions  of  Latin  prosody  in  all 
its  just  severity,  and  this  will  vindicate  me  for  saying  that  his  offen- 
ces of  this  description  are  few,  and  not  sufiicient  to  support  in  its  full 
extent  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him.  I  am 
aware,  however,  though  the  circumstance  was  not  in  the  contem- 
plation either  of  Salmasius,  or  of  Heinsius,  that  Milton  has  fre- 
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quently  sinned  against  the  celebrated  metrical  canon,  advancet!  by 
Dawes,  and  acknowledged  by  the  chief  scholars  of  the  present  age, 
which  determines  that  in  Latin  prosody  a  short  vowel  is  necessarily 
lengthened  by  the  immediate  sequence,  though  in  a  distinct  word, 
of  sp,  sCf  and  sf.  But,  though  I  must  thus  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Parr,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dissent  without  a  feel- 
ing of  trembling  diffidence,  I  cannot  profess  myself  to  be  certain 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  law,  which  has  not  been  invariably  observed, 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  Roman  numbers  in  the  purest  age  of 
Roman  taste — of  a  law,  in  short,  which  has  been  broken  by  Catul- 
lus, by  Horace,  by  Virgil,  by  Ovid,  and  by  Propertius.  To  get 
rid  of  an  infraction  of  this  rule  by  Virgil,  its  supporters  are  reduced 
to  the  violent  expedient  of  erasing  the  offending  line  without  the 
authority  of  a  single  MS.  and  when  Horace,  with  his  fine  judg- 
ment and  nice  ear,  is  guilty,  as  he  frequently  is,  of  this  imputed 
crime,  the  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  laxity  of  the  numbers, 
the  "  carmina  sermoni  propiora,"  which  he  professes  to  employ. 
Well — be  it  so  :  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  following  instances, 
which  have  not  been  hitherto  produced,'  of  a  neglect  of  this  rule  by 
other  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  poetry,  and  particularly 
by  the  learned  Propertius,  in  whom  more  instances  of  a  similar 
nature  are  to  be  found  ? 

"  Testis  erit  magnis  virtutibus  unda  5camandri."'     Catull. 

"  Brachia  5/?ectavi  sacris  admorsa  colubris."     Proper. 

**  Consuluitqz^g  sA'yges  nostro  de  sanguine,  et  in  me."     Id. 

"  Tuque  O  Minoa  venundata  ^ylla  figura.'"     Galli  Elcg. 

If  this  last  instance,  as  brought  from  a  work,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  suspected  by  Broukhusius  and  others,  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  question,  examples  enough  have  been  adduced, 
(and  their  number  might  easily  be  increased,)  to  vindicate  Milton, 
when,  with  many  of  the  first-rate  scholars  of  the  age  just  past,  he 
disregards  a  rule  of  prosody,  which,  whatever  may  be  advanced  in 
its  support  by  the  great  scholars  of  our  own  times,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  possessing,  at  the  most,  only  doubtful  authority.  Though 
Homer,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  wriiten  his  Iliad,  or  to  have 


'  In  the  first  No.  of  the  Classical  Journal  we  recorded  all  the  instances, 
which  we  covild  recollect  of  a  ^hort  vowel,  roinainina  short  or  lengthened  be. 
fore  a  word  beginning  with  sc,  sp,  sq,  si,  from  Classical  writers ; — and  in  the  se- 
cond No.  we  collected  instances  trom  the  best  modern  Latin  Poets.  To  those 
articles  we  may,  we  hope,  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  account.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Poems,  De  Bosch  has  introduced  a  defence  of  the  short  letter  in  that 
position.  The  article  is  curious  enough  to  induce  us  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers  in  some  future  No.     Edit. 

CI.  Jl,  No.  XVIII.       Vol.    IX.  Z 
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known  the  orthography  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Troad,  has  fre- 
quently transgressed  this  rule,  it  was  very  generally  observed  by  the 
Greek  poets ;  and  by  the  poets  of  what  has  been  called  the  silver 
age  of  Roman  composition,  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  been 
ever  violated.  It  would  seem  that  to  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  ear  the 
immediate  sequence  of  the  strong  consonants  in  question  suspended 
the  voice  on  the  preceding  short  vowel ;  but  not  in  that  degree  as 
to  make  inattention  to  its  effect  an  unpardonable  offence  against  the 
harmony  of  the  verse.  I  have  occasionally  hinted  that  Milton's 
Latin  prose-composition  is  not  altogether  faultless  -,  but  its  faults 
are  few  and  trivial ;  and  to  dwell  on  them  would  expend  time  for 
an  insufficient  object.  On  his  Greek  composition,  of  which  the 
errors  are  more  numerous,  and  perhaps  of  greater  magnitude,  I 
have  purposely  forborne  to  offer  any  remarks,  as  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  very  acute  critic,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Charles  Burney, 
has  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  When  the  almost  infinite 
niceties  of  the  Greek  language  are  considered,  and  it  is  recollected 
that  the  great  Sir  William  Jones,  and  even  Dawes,  the  most  accu- 
rate Grecian  perhaps  whom  this  island,  till  the  present  day,  has 
ever  produced,  have  not  in  every  instance  been  able  to  observe 
them,  the  lapses  in  Milton's  Greek  composition  will  possibly  be 
regarded  as  venial,  and  not  to  be  admitted  in  diminution  of  the 
fame  of  his  Greek  erudition.  pp.  58,  62. 

Anguiferos  rictus  is  certainly  an  inaccurate  expression. 

Vipereos  rictus,  if  the  verse  had  permitted  it,  would  have  been 
unexceptionable.  Calwnnia  is,  I  fear,  the  property  of  prose  rather 
than  of  poetry.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Cicero,  and  sometimes  as 
a  forensic  word  ;  but  never  in  Virgil,  nor,  as  I  believe,  in  any  of 
the  Augustan  poets.  Many  of  Milton's  expressions  in  his  Latin 
poems  are  not  supported  by  high  classical  authority.         p.  94. 

In  their  scazons  the  Greeks  use  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  place, 
but  the  Latins  always  an  iambic.  In  the  poem  before  us,  (verses 
addressed  to  Salsilli,)  Milton  has  violated  this  rule  of  Roman  pros- 
ody in  no  less  than  twenty-one  instances,  by  inserting  either  a  spon- 
dee, or  an  anapest  in  the  place  in  question.  This  is  to  be  guilty, 
not  of  false  quantity,  but  of  an  erroneous  fabric  of  verse,     p.  138. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  poet  has  been  guilty,  in  this  place,  of  a  false 
quantity.     The  first  syllable  of  Hylas  is  unquestionably  short. 
«  His  adjungit  Hylan  nautse  quo  fonte  relictum 
"  Clamassent ;  ut  littus  Hyla^  Hi/la  omne  sonaret." 

Virg.  Eel.  Yi. 

«  Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  puer  ?  Id.  Geor.  iii. 

''Ov  TToViv.  Apoll.  Arg,  lib.  i. 
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Tu)  yaqU^TOi"T>M,  xw  rav  7iXo)cajx75«  <^oq=vvTO;.     Theocr.   Id.  XIll. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  slip  of  Milton's  pen  :  in  his  seventh 
elegy  the  quantity  of  Hylas  is  right : 

"  Thiodamant5eus  Naiade  raptus  ii^to."  pp.  175,6. 

*'  Et  callebat  avium  linguas,  et  sidera  Mopsus."     Epit.  Damonis. 

Avium  cannot,  with  any  authorised  license,  be  contracted  into  a 
dissyllable,  p.  179. 
**  Nil  me,  si  quid  adest,  movet,  aut  spes  ulla  futuri."     Ep.  Dam. 

Doctor  Parr  has  suggested  to  me,  (and  his  suggestions  on  sub- 
jects of  philological  disquisition  are  always  of  moment)  that  "  fut- 
urum,"  without  an  adjunct,  never  means  future  thne^  but  a  future 
event  ;  and  that  Milton,  in  this  place,  is  consequently  wrong  in  his 
latinity.     p.  180. 

When  he  constructed  this  ode  to  Rouse,  which  is  now  a  wild 
chaos  of  verses  and  no-verses  heaped  together  confusedly  and  licen- 
tiously, Milton  must  be  regarded  as  imprudent  for  not  having  taken 
&ny  one  model  of  acknowledged  authority,  by  a  perfect  assimilation 
to  which,  in  the  construction  and  combination  of  his  metres,  he 
might  have  secured  himself  from  error  and  reprehension.  Inat- 
tentive or  lawless  he  must  certainly  be  deemed,  either  for  not 
noticing,  or  for  not  following,  the  rule  of  systematising,  which  the 
moderation  of  the  Latin  poets  chose  to  affect,  rather  than  to  indulge 
in  that  inexhaustible  variety,  that  rapid  interchange  of  numbers, 
which  enchants  and  astonishes  in  the  tragic  solemnity  of  the  chorus 
of  the  Grecian  muse,  or  in  the  wild  roll  of  her  dithyrambic.  This 
preference  of  a  system  may  be  observed  amongst  all,  even  the  lat- 
est of  the  Roman  poets  ;  though  exceptions  to  it  will  be  found  in 
two  or  three  choruses  in  Seneca's  plays,  [Agam.  590.  810.  CEdip. 
403.)  which  at  the  same  time  exhibit  transgressions  of  every  rule 
of  metre  and  of  rhythm.  To  disapprove  then  of  the  genera*  plan 
and  construction  of  this  ode  is  only  to  admit  that,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  innovation  is  dangerous  and  to  be  avoided  :  for,  in  compos- 
itions in  the  classical  languages,  what  is  without  precedent  may  be 
contrary  to  principle  ;  and  in  every  department  of  knowledge  the 
vague  surmises  of  probability,  which  are  doubtful,  must  not  be 
balanced  against  the  conclusions  of  necessity,  which  are  certain. 

Next  in  order  to  be  regarded  is  the  execution  of  the  ode,  which 
need  not  have  followed  the  licentiousness  of  the  plan  j  and  it  would 
have  been  more  becoming  in  our  poet  to  adhere  to  authority  in  the 
former,  than  it  was  censurable  to  depart  from  it  in  the  latter  ;  for 
to  deviate  from  authority  in  the  former  was  to  produce  new  fabrics 
of  verse,  and  thus  to  indulge  in  a  violence  of  innovation  at  which 
sound  judgment  must  necessarily  revolt.     It  was  to  be  expected 
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therefore  that  Milton  would  fortify  each  of  his  Hnes  with  example, 
or,  in  defect  of  example,  v/ould  at  least  advance  for  his  deed  the 
plea  of  reason,  and  would  attempt  to  conciliate  criticism  with  the 
effect  of  harmony  :  but  to  neither  of  these  dictates  of  prudence  has 
he  invariably  attended.  For  some  of  his  verses  individual  exam- 
ple will  be  sought  for  in  vain,  while  in  others,  not  strictly  conform- 
able to  those  models  which  they  most  nearly  resemble,  the  less 
severe  and  fastidious  will  admit  the  principle  of  construction  not 
to  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  and  will 
acknowledge  that  the  rhythm  distinguishes  them  from  the  asperity 
of  their  neighbours.  With  lines  of  this  description  may  be  classed 
the  following  : 

"  Quaestorque  gazae  nobilioris, 

*<  Optat  peculi,  numeroque  justo. 

"  Sibi  pollicitum  queritur  abesse. 

*«  TEternorum  operum  custos  ndelis. 

«  Et  tutela  dabit  solers  Rolisi." 
(The  two  last  verses  are  not  Phaleucians,  whatever  Milton  may 
call  them) 

<'  Auctorum  Graiae  simul  ac  Latinse, 

<'  Phineamque  abigat  pestem  procul  amne  Pegaseo. 

*'  Quo  neque  lingua  procax  vulgi  penetrabit  atque  longe." 

The  five  last  lines  are  too  cumbrous  with  spondees,  but  they  are 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  Pindar,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  frequent  of  whose  verses  are  formed  by  prefixing  or  postfix- 
ing  trochaics  to  dactylics — e.  g. 

/Jpcots(T('a«  to  Tihv  V  avdouj)/ ' A^ai'Jov 

So  Seneca — 

*«  Ut  quondam  Herculea  cecidit  pharetra, 
"  Motam  barbaricis  equitum  catervis." 

These  lines,  though  not  very  strictly  formed  on  any  model,  and 
indefensible  by  example,  may  be  admitted  as  not  deficient  in 
rhythm  :  but  others  are  to  be  found  in  this  composition  of  Milton, 
not  only  unprotected  by  the  strong  bulwark  of  authority,  but  unre- 
commended  also  by  the  wily  influence  of  harmony  ;  monsters,  such 
as  Seneca,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  CEdipus  and  Agamemnony 
scarcely  ever  begot,  or  Georgius  Fabricius  christened.  To  reject 
disdainfully  such  specimens,  as  are  contained  in  the  following  list, 
requires  not  the  "  superbum  aurium  judicium."  King  Midas 
would  have  disapproved  of  them  ;  and  we  may  decide  dogmatically, 
and  may  animadvert  severely,  without  caution  and  without  delicacy, 
on  a  fact  which  is  so  obvious,  and  on  uncouthness  which  is  so 
barbarous. 
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<*  Insons  populi,  barbitoque  devius. 

**  Modo  quis  Deus,  aut  editus  Deo. 

*<  Pristinam  gentis  miseratus  indolem, 

**  Orbi  notus  per  immensos. 

"  Almaque  revocet  studia  sanctus. 

**  Fugere  Lethen,  vehique  superam. 

**  Sedula  tamen  haud  nimii  poetse. 

"  Callo  tereris  institoris  iiisulsi. 

^'  Quis  te,  parve  liber,  quis  te  fratribus. 

"  Munditieque  nitens  non  operosa, 

"  Quicquid  hoc  sterile  fudit  ingenium. 

"  Jam  sero  placidam  sperare  jubeo. 

'*  Dum  vagus  Ausonias  nunc  per  umbras." 

As  Antispastics,  (a  measure,  though  difficult  and  obscure,  yet 
not  lawless  and  licentious,)  are  in  use  only  among  the  Greeks,  and 
were  rejected  by  the  Latins,  as  unpleasant  to  their  ears  and  repug- 
nant to  their  accent,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  justify  the  preceding 
lines  by  referring  them  to  that  metre,  to  which  they  may  perhaps 
bear  some  shadowy  resemblance  :  with  any  degree  of  resemblance, 
they  could  not  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  such  far-fetched 
and  foreign  authority — citra  mare  nati. 

Of  the  remaining  lines  of  this  ode,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  good,  and  that  most  of  them  are  well-known  and  well- 
autjiorised,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  detail  of  the  names  of 
dactylics,  iambics,  trochaics,  asclepiadeans,  &c.  &c.  The  dactylic 
Clarus  ErectheideSi  M^ould  sound  fuller  and  better,  if  the  diphthong 
ei  were  resolved  puncto  dialyseos.  Dawes  has  well  observed  that 
these  words  'ru8;/?>jc,  'ArgsllY^i,  etc.,  never  occur  in  Homer  where 
they  must  be  trisyllables,  but  only  where  they  may  be  quadrisylla- 
bles. Add  to  this  the  words  of  Eustathius,  not  far  from  the  begin- 
nmg  of  his  TlaqsK^oKui  slg  TYjV  'Oy^Yigou  7rolri<nv.  Ul  AloXftg  TroKKxxtg 
sv  Tixlg  dKpQoyyois  oux  a7ro/3xAAoua-iv,  oiK'A  ugKOuvTUt  y-ovrj  SiatTTao-Si,  ajj 
sv  Tcu'ATgsi^ri;,  AlysiCiYj:,  'Apyeiog. 

Pindar  sometimes  uses  the  dialysis,  and  sometimes  not. 

AovTSi;  O'iKXzlla.  yvi/oCixoi.. 
In  the  scolion  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 

«  Si  quid  meremur  sana  posteritas  sciet." 
I  cannot  help  admiring  that  Seneca  should  so  studiously  afFect  an 
anapest  in  the  fifth  place  of  a  senarius,  to  the  almost  entire  exclu- 
sion of  a  tribrach  and  an  iambus,     pp.  281,5. 
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TENTAMEN  DE  POETIS  ROMA  MS 
ELEGIACIS : 

AUCTORE  JOSEPHO  ADDISON O. 

VV  E  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  be  very  glad  to  see  a  speci- 
men of  Addison's  Latin  style,  that  they  may  be  able  to  contrast  his 
English  with  his  Latin.  By  the  activity  and  researches  of  a  friend, 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  them  the  following  Essay  upon  the  Ro' 
mail  Elegiac  Poets.  It  is  copied  from  a  small  12mo.  printed  at 
London  in  the  year  1721.  with  an  English  Translation  by  Major 
Pack,  and  is  called  the  third  Edition.  It  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Edition  of  Addisoyi's  Works  published  at  Birmingham  in  1761, 
^to.,  nor  in  Tickell's  edition  as  published  at  Edinb.  1769.  12mo. 
and  we  believe  that  Bishop  Kurd's  Edition  does  not  contain 
either  this,  or  any  other  specimen  of  Addison's  Latin  style.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  as  a 
great  literary  curiosity. 

TENTAMEN  DE  POETIS  ROMANIS  ELEGIACIS. 

Saepe  mecum  ipse  mirari  soleo,  ex  tot  tantisque  viris  in  antiqua 
Classicorum  Poetarum  pagina  transferenda,  vel  operose,  vel  com- 
mode jucundeque  versatis,  tam  paucos  extitisse,  qui  Elegiarum 
Scriptores,  vel  dignos  opera  sua  judicaverint,  vel  quidem  suo  otio 
dignos.  ■  Haud  ego  quidem  possum  credere,  quin  hi  in  propria  scri- 
bendi  norma  perinde  fehciter  successerint,  atque  alii  ;  ac  proinde 
cum  non  minori  emolumento,  quam  cum  voluptate  legantur.  Ad 
me  quod  attinet,  affirmare  possum,  eam  fuisse  semper  animi  tem- 
perationem  mei,  ut  eandem  vel  casui  proterve  fortuito,  vel  diffi- 
cultati  rerum  procaciter  obliqux  stomachantem,  longe  facilius  le- 
nire  me,  atque  mulcere  potuisse  senserim,  dulcem  optando  comitem 
Tibullum,  quam  vel  philosophorum  lectiones,  vel  praecepta  theo- 
logorum  consulendo.  Quicquid  enim  est  solenne  valde,  id  omne, 
aliquam,  nescio  quam,  prohibitoriam  coactionis  faciem,  prse  se 
ferre  atque  ostentare  videtur.  Adeoque  est  poene  semper  inaus- 
picata  aut  discentis  cujuslibet  aut  docentis  indoles,  ut,  ex  quovis 
severioris  disciplinse  genere,  nostrse  potius  poena  voluntatis,  quam 
mentis  emendatio  nascatur.  Verbis  enim  ita  strenue  contendere, 
ut  munus  esse  rectse  rationis,  hoc  vel  iliud  agere,  mens  hominum 
convicta  fateatur,  non  est  res  duri  forsitan  plena  negotii ;  at  vero, 
ad  illud  idem  munus  obeundum,  aliquem  fortiter  et  suaviter  im- 
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pellere,  hie  est  plane  operosus  flexanimse  orationls  labor,  hoc 
summum  artis  misterium.  Digna  quidem  hsc  Horatii  sententia, 
quae  alta  mente  reposta  maneat, 

"  Virtus  est  vitium  fiigere,  et  sapirntia  prima 
"  Stultitia  caruisse."' 

Annon  eodem  prorsusjure  dicere  possimus,  e  voluntaria  quadam 
jerumnarum  oblivione  primum  surgere  ad  felicitatem  gradum. 
Quern  quidem  si  assequi  optume  volumus,  non  debere  nos  cogita- 
bundam  nimis,  solicitamque  illam,  quse  nobis  est  insita,  particulam 
exsuscitare  ;  tumultuantes  autem  rerum  ideas  mulcere,  et  motos 
animi  fluctus  componere,  multo  magis  oportere  confido. 

Donee  nostra  hujusmodi  corpuscula,  misera  ilia  quidem  et  va- 
cillantia  navigiola,  incertum  hujus  vitse  cursum  tenent,  et  in  prope 
medium  usque  oceanum  immani  et  feroci  ventorum  vi  pelluntur, 
longe  ab  aspectu  littoris  hospitibus  mansueti,  certo  certius  est,  na- 
vigantes  in  illis  animas  nostras,  gaudia  permagna  intus  oborientia 
sentire,  quando  ab  ingruenti  extrinsecus  procella  ipsae  sese  quasi 
furtim  retrahentes,  et  laevatius  afrectantes  iter,  leniter  natant  volup- 
tatis  aquas,  placidaque  fruuntur  passionis  aura  secundo  (ut  ita  di- 
cam)  temeritatis  flumini  conjuncta. 

Occulta  quxdam  inest  carminibus  incantatio,  qux  nunquam 
non  solet  bene  formatum  pectus  grata  dulcedine  afBcere  ;  atque 
ego  quidem  opinor,  in  probse  illius  atque  ingenuse  classis  poetarum, 
Catulli  nempe,  Tibulli,  Propertii,^et  Ovidii  versibus,  aliquidj  nes- 
cio  quid  singulare  atque  valde  patheticum  existere.  Certum  est, 
inter  ilia  elegiaci  ordinis  carmina,  Catulli  perpauca  esse  apte  judi- 
catoque  numeranda.  At,  quandocunque  teneriora  humanitatis 
argumenta  tractat,  Minervse  suavem  affiant  odorem  sententioe  om- 
nes,  proprietatem  vel  accuratissimam  sapiunt,  summamque  redolent 
elegantise  amoenitatem.  Ac  proinde  nihil  aliud  agere  potui,  quam 
ut  insigne  ipsius  nomen  in  sociorum  eadem  studiorum  ratione  va- 
lentium  numerum  referrem.  Eminebant  hi  quatuor  in  patria  sua, 
clari  natalibus,  et,  ut  tum  erant  tempora,  re  plusquam  mediocri 
fruebantur.  Ad  voluptatem  traxit  sua  quemque  indoles  ;  singuli 
vero,  recta  usi  ratione,  eo  sapientise  processerunt,  ut,  et  publici 
pravitatem  negotii,  et  caducam  prorsus  elati  fastus  incertique  ho- 
noris exploraverint  inanitatem.  Tres  priores  jure  merito  dicantur 
Triumviratum  perinde  illustrem  constituisse,  atque  ulla  unquam 
protulit  setas  ;  siquidem  vivendi  modum  splendide  otiosum  specte- 
mus.  Perpolitis  ornati  moribus,  rerum  copia  affluentes,  bene  suc- 
cedentes  in  amoribus,  summa  cum  familiaritate  sibi  invicem  beate 
conjuncti,  quamdiu  vixerunt,  tamdiu  usque  viguere  humani  gene- 
ris delicise  ;  et  tandem  cum  a  vivorum  regionibus  discesserunt,  eas 
utique  omnes  discessum  lugentes  reliquere.  Quantum  ad  Ovidium 
attinet,  erat  ille  quidem  omnibus  illis  apprime  ornatus  et  morum  et 
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Ingenii  dotibus,  quse  ad  absolute  fingendum  hominem  plane  gene- 
rosum  conducere  posse  videantur.  Quippe  iratus  illi  Augustus, 
vel  quod  iiisperato  istius  imperatoris  occultse  lascivise  testis  aderat 
fortuitus,  vel  quod  proprios  amores  (ut  illi  speciose  vertebatur  cri- 
mini)  impudice  nimis  describebat,  eundem  annum  habentem  quin- 
quagesimum  ex  Italia  in  exilium  mittebat.  Exul  reliquum  mise- 
r'l-x.  vitie  tempus  languide  valde  consumens  inter  Sauromatas  in 
civitate  (cui  nomen  recens  TemeswaeVy  uti  putant  nonnulli)  extre- 
mum  obiit  diem.  Hujusmodi  suppliciorum  exempla  non  nisi  bina 
in  omnibus  historiarum  monimentis  esse  credo  reperienda,  ubi, 
quod  est  punitum  (si  malum,  quam  durissime  appellemus)  illud  in- 
considerate solummodo  atque  temere  factum  vocare  possumus  ;  al- 
terum  Ovldii  person?e  sorte  contigit,  Rabutini  alterum.  Horum 
quidem  principes,  pari  certe,  illoque  supremo  dominandi  jure  gau- 
debant,  sapientia  fruebantur  pari,  paribus  suspicionibus  angebantur. 
Hoec  geniorum,  quibus  hi  erant  prsediti,  perexigua  sane  delinea- 
tio,  nos  abunde  doceat  recte  judicare,  quantum  scientise  lumen, 
quamque  dulce  et  elegans  emolumentum,  compositissima  quceque 
horum  poetarum  themata,  mentibus  afFerant  bene  atque  nitide  prae- 
paratis.  Ac  revera,  quam  in  amicitia  fidem  inviolatam,  quos  tene- 
ros  in  amore  impulsus,  quam  in  propinquos  benevolentiam  assiduam, 
quse  tandem  omnium  virtutum  moralium  monumenta  intuemur  ? 
Ouje  videmus  cxemplaria  ?  Qu?e,  quseso  utique,  non  videmus  ? 
Ut  mille  ingenii  ornamenta  omittam,  ut  prseteream  miram  illam 
dulcedinem  et  felices  musicse  numeros  poeticae  temere  cadentes, 
ut  taceam  denique  genuinas  illas  et  quasi  jam  modo  spirantes  vitae 
imagines,  qu?e  quidem  efRciunt,  ut  vix,  prima  facie,  opinemur, 
scenam  earundem  in  seculo  perinde  remoto  fuisse  repraesentatam, 
atque  nobiscum  magis  ipsi  cogitantes  sentimus. 

Una  porro  objectio  non  est  silentio  praetereunda ;  quippe  cri- 
mini  in  uni verso  poene  orbe  Christiano  ducitur  hisce  poetis, 
nimiam  in  inhonestis  rerum  ideis  excogitandis  licentiam,  nimiam- 
que  in  eisdem  exprimendis  obscenitatem  affectasse. 

Sed  tamen  est  certum  quid  respondeam.  Siquando,  parva 
blanditiarum  suarum  q^uasi  stratagemata  explicantes,  tali  verborum 
usi  sint  delectu,  qualem  religiosa  dedignaretur  morum  simplicitas, 
ortam  inde  tamen  vitiosam  oblectationem  omnem,  non  singular! 
cuidam  turpitudini  ab  his  unice  alFectatae,  sed  communi  potissi- 
mum  atque  efFrenatae  illius,  in  qua  viguere,  aetatis  licentiae  attribuere 
nos  debere  contendo.  Siquidem  ejusdem  reum  criminis  agimus 
Horatium  ;  habere  certe  debemus  confitentem  reum.  Porro  au- 
tem  ipse  Virgilius,  cujus  ad  coelos  usque  tollitur  modestia,  multa 
in  Bucolicis  scripsit,  quae,  apud  nos,  lasciva  atque  ab  honestate 
remota  ponuntur.  Ne  plura,  totum  argumentum  haec  unica  con- 
sideratio  determinat.  Qui  animum  bonis  et  intaminatis  vitae  insti- 
tutis  retinet  imbutum,  ille  cum  hisce  authoribus  versari  facillime 
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potest,  omnls  expers  periculi  contagionis.  Atque  quantum  ad  eos 
spectat,  quorum  improbitas  superat  ingenium  (execrabilius  autem 
accidere  fatuo  nihil  potest)  illi  proprii  et  insensati  quidem  vitii  tem- 
pestate  abrepti,  aras  focosque  et  res  omnes  quam  maxime  sacras, 
nequissimi  cuj  usque  facinoris  perpetrandi  gratia,  prosternunt.  At, 
quandoquidem  omnia  horum  poetarum  carmina,  uti  erant  primi- 
tus  et  Latine  scripta,  tute  et  sine  labe  legi  queant  -,  singula  tamen, 
salva  morum  pietate,  Anglice  reddi  posse,  minime  contendo.  Sed, 
quum  multa  possint,  dolendum  videtur,  linguam  Anglicanam  non 
perfrui  pluribus,  quippe  quae  ditiorem  redderent  sermonem  nos- 
trum, atque  pleniorem  dulcium  varietate  imaginum,  quse  leque  sunt 
innocu3e,  atque  sunt  suaves. 

Qui  vero  hujusce  operis  provinciam  in  se  susceperint,  illi  pro- 
fecto  desudabunt,  cum  novos  passim  invenient  labores  ex  crebris 
clausulis  ad  ritualem  religionis  cultum  et  superstitiosa  qua^libet 
dogmata  alte  respicientibus  oriundos.  Hisce  exemplis  abundant 
ea  carmina,  in  quibus  reperitur  maxima  vis  libidinis  ;  nempe  las- 
civise  lenocinari  superstitio  jugiter  solet.  Quantum  autem  ad  ilia 
attinet,  qux  non  indecora  tralatione  digna  sunt,  ea  quidem  omnia, 
paucis  illustrata  commentariis,  non  solum  erunt  intellectu  facilia, 
verum  etiam  lectoribus  mere  Anglicanis  magnam  afferent  volup- 
tatem. 
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To  the  Author  of  the  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Bentley's  Fragments 
of  Callimachus. 
Sir, 

1  HAT  part  of  your  Book  which  I  have  now  under  consideration  bears 
this  Title, 

An  honest  Vindication  of  The.  Stanley,  Esquire,  and  his  Notes  ou 
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Calliinachus.  To  wliich  are  added  some  other  2D6)3erbatJon0  on  that 
Poet.  In  a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esfjuire.  With 
a  )Po0t0cnpt,  ill  rt-Iation  to  Dr.  Beutiey's  late  Book  acaiitgt  liini. 

This  Title  promises  two  things. 

First,  An  honest  Vindication  of  Tho.  Stajiley,  Esquire,  and  his 
Notes  on  Calliraachus. 

Secondly,    Some  other  Observations  on  the  same  Poet. 

But  withal  here  is  special  care  taken  to  give  the  reader  notice  of  a 
certain  Postscript  in  relation  to  Dr.  Bentley's  late  Book  against  Mr. 
Boyle  :  by  which  late  book  of  Dr.  Bentley  against  Mr.  Boyle,  I  under- 
stand the  Doctor's  late  Book  in  vindicaticui  of  himself,  and  his  Disr 
sertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  from  the  objections  made  by  the 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire,  against  both. 

Though  'tis  your  ho7iest  vindication  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  Notes  on 
Callimachus  I  am  principally  concerned  with  ;  yet  since  you  have  been 
j)leas'd  to  bless  the  world  with  some  things  of  your  own  (p.  31.  lin.  70 ; 
those  your  own  observations  I  shall  separate  from  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and,  to  make  them  the  more  observed,  present  them  to  the  view  of  the 
reader  in  a  j)lace  by  tlicraselves.  And  as  for  the  Postscript,  it  will  give 
me  as  little  trouble,  as  I  believe  it  did  you. 

That  the  vindication  of  the  dead,  (p.  25.)  and  speaking  for  them  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves,  is  a  generous  and  lionourable  undertaking, 
I  freely  grant  you.  But  if  this  vindication  of  the  dead  was  wholly 
mmecessary  ;  if  there  was  not  the  least  manner  of  injustice  offered  by 
Dr.  Bentley  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  Stanley  (p.  7-1')  requiring  such  a  vin- 
dication ;  the  Doctor  never  omitting  the  mention  of  his  name,  where 
there  was  just  occasion  for  it,  nor  ever  mentioning  it  without  the  regard 
due  to  his  merit,  (Dr.  Bentley's  Answer  to  Mr.  Boyle,  pref.  p.  93. 
p.  232.  &  Epist.  ad  fin.  Malel.  p.  45.) ;  if  this  your  vindication  of  the 
dead  be  in  reality  nothing  else  than  an  accusation  of  the  living,  and 
that  accusation  altogether  frivolous,  false  and  malicious  ;  if  upon  due 
examination  tliis  should  appear  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  an  in- 
dift'erent  reader  will  be  much  temj)ted  to  doubt,  whether  or  no  in  the 
whole  management  of  this  aft'air  you  were  indeed  actuated  by  those  noble 
principles  you  profess  (pref.  p.  1,  2,  &  p.  25,  jG,  77')  of  conscience, 
honour,  and  religion,  and  not  ratijer  put  upon  it  by  some  very  unjustir 
fiable  motives  of  a  quite  different  nature.  As  perhaps  the  mean  view 
of  making  your  court  (though  at  the  expence  both  of  your  own  modesty, 
and  your  neighbour's  good  name)  to  a  young  gentleman,  or  the  vain- 
glorious ambition  of  falling  in  with  a  triumphant  party  (p.  54.)  and 
dividing  with  them  the  spoils  of  an  already  (as  you  too  soon  thought) 
conquered  enemy. 

But  the  controversy  in  which  I  am  engaged  is  too  trifling  to  bear  the 
solemnity  of  an  Introduction.  I  shall  therefore  without  farther  cere- 
mony forthwith  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  ;  which  I  hope  in  not 
many  words  to  dispatch  with  that  clearness  and  evidence,  that  even  you 
yourself  shall  be  willing  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  wish  it  had  never 
been  started. 

To  try  the  force  of  your  allegations  against  Dr.  Bentley  upon  the 
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account  of  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  (Callimacli.  op.  edit.  Grsevian.  p.  305* 
VinHicator.  p.  34.)  I  shall  bej^in  with  the  first  of  them,  and  under  that 
plead  to  the  whole  indictment. 

""KKnadywv  y.a.\  ra  I5 (Harpocrat  Suidas.)  as  in  Dr.  Bentley, 

"  p.  305. 

"  This  citation  out  of  Suidas  (which  Mr.  Stanley  only  hinted  at)  the 
"  Doctor  hath  transcribed  and  printed  in  words  at  length." 

These  are  your  words.  By  the  parenthesis  here  (which  Mr.  Stanley 
only  hinted  at)  is  imj)ly'd,  I  suppose,  that  if  Mr.  Stanley  had  not 
hinted  at  it,  Dr.  Bentley  had  not  transcribed  it. 

Thus  have   \ou  drawn    up  the  charge,    whiqh  reduced  into   form 
lies  thus. 
The  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  are  in  Mr.  Stanley. 
The  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  are  in  Dr.  Bentley  :  ergo. 
Dr.  Bt'utley  stole  the  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  from 
Mr.  Stanley. 

Now  of  the  self  same  stamp  are  all  and  every  one  of  your  proofs 
that  follow  ;  as  thus  : 

The  citations,  Num.  2,  3,  7>  S,  12,  and  so  of  the  rest,  are  in 
Mr.  Stanley. 

The  citations.  Num.  2,  3,  7,  8,  12,  clc.  are  in  Dr.  Bentley:  ergo. 
Dr.  Bentley  stole  the  citations.  Num.  2,  S,  7,  S,  12,  &c.  from  Mr. 
Stanley. 

Thus  lies  your  argument,  nor  can  you  say,  but  that  I  give  it  its 
whole  force. 

And  tliese  are  those  Proofs,  to  which  you  give  the  epithet  of  unde- 
niable, and  upon  whicli  you  pronounce  the  Doctor  (p.  76)  a  convict  of 
notorious  plagiarism.  Were  I  minded  to  express  myself  ingeniously 
upon  this  occasion,  I  could  not  do  it  in  better  words  than  in  those  of 
an  approved  avrthor,  for  whom  you  doubtless  hafe  a  particular  esteem. 
*  Either  our  Vindicator  must  be  a  very  thoughtless  writer,  or  he  must 
hope  to  meet  with  very  thoughtless  readers ;  and  such  I  am  sure  they 
must  be,  if  this  way  of  arguing  passes  upon  them.'  (Mr.  B.  p.  259.) 
Never  was  that  bold  epithet,  undeniable,  more  miserably  abuse  !  in  the 
press,  or  placed  in  a  post  where  it  could  less  maintain  its  ground. 
But  it  hatJi  been  the  peculiar  happiness  of  some  books  to  meet  with 
very  thougiitless  readers.  Nor  can  \  imagine  what  other  consideration 
could  have  given  our  honest  Vindicator  also  the  heart  to  set  up  for  an 
author.  I  could  pinch  you  somewhat  clobe  upon  this  your  undeniable. 
But  I  scorn  to  take  a  weak  enemy  at  advantage.  That  would  be  a 
disparagement  to  the  cause  I  have  in  hand :  and  Dr.  Bentley  might 
well  think  himself  a  man  as  unhappy  in  his  advocate,  as  he  is  happy  in 
his  adversary,  were  this  the  best  defence  I  could  make  for  him,  that 
your  proofs  against  him  are  not  undeniable.  No,  Sir,  I'll  freely  abate 
you  tlnit  strong  word.  If  you  can  but  make  them,  even  to  the  lowe^t 
degree  of  probability,  probable  ;  I'll  allow  you  a  little  heightning  of 
your  stile,  and  yoii  shall  call  them  undeniable. 

Now  the  probability  of  your  proofs  depends  upon   the  probability 
of  the  supposition  upon  which  they  stand  :  and  that  supposition  is  this ; 
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That  Dr.  Bentley  never  met  with  those  citations  which  you  charge  upon 
him  as  stolen  from  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  either  in  the  authors  themselves, 
in  whose  names  they  are  published,  or  in  any  other  book  whatsoever, 
save  in  your  MS.  For  had  he  met  with  them  any  where  else,  he  might 
as  well  have  transcribed  them  from  thence  as  from  your  MS.  Now  to 
suppose  this,  reduces  the  industrious  Dr.  Bentley 's  poiymathy  and 
multifarious  reading  (Mr.  B.  p.  101,  &c.)  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Or  else  you  must  suppose,  that  though  he  might  have  met  with  them 
elsewhere,  yet  lie  would  never  have  observed  them,  so  as  to  have  drawn 
them  together,  and  presented  them  to  the  world  in  the  manner  he  hath 
done,  had  he  not  found  them  readily  collected  to  his  hands  by  Mr. 
Stanley ;  which  to  prove  will  put  you  as  hard  to  it  as  the  former.  (Con- 
cess.  8,  9,  infr.  p.  11,  12.)  i'his  1  think  is  a  clear  case.  So  that  the 
controversie  depending  between  us  is  plainly  this.  Whether  it  be  more 
probable  that  the  Doctor  should  have  both  seen  and  observed  those 
citations  in  some  other  books  besides  your  MS.  which  is  that  part  of 
the  question  I  lalse.  Or,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that  he  had 
never  met  with  them  any  where  else,  or  never  would  have  observed 
them,  had  not  your  MS.  either  })resented  him  with  them  in  words  at 
length,  or  at  least  directed  him  to  the  books  where  he  might  find  them  ; 
which  is  the  point  you  are  to  maintain. 

Having  thus,  1  think,  very  fairly  and  clearly  stated  the  case,  and  as 
much  as  possibly  could  be  done  to  your  advantage:  let  us  calmly  and 
deliberately  argue  it  out.  In  the  doing  of  which,  for  method  sake,  I 
shall  proceed  in  this  order. 

First,  1  shall  ))roduce  your  own,  and  your  friend's  Concessions  on 
behalf  of  the  Doctor. 

Then  I  shall  compare  your  Concessions  with  your  Assertions,  and 
from  thence  raise  some  just  and  reasonable  Exceptions,  deeply  affecting 
the  whole  body  of  your  proofs.  Which  being,  in  the  last  place,  ap- 
plied to  the  particular  instances,  I  shall  think  this  controversy  at  an  end. 

But  this  one  thing  I  must  observe  to  you  before  I  go  any  farther, 
that  hitherto  I  am  but  upon  the  defensive,  nor  as  yet  any  farther  con- 
cerned in  the.  Doctor's  interests,  than  barely  to  discharge  him  of  the 
accusation  you  bring  against  him;  so  that  I  am. willing  to  stand  upon 
the  very  lowest  terms  with  you,  and  shall  be  content  to  take  up  with 
that  indifferent  account  of  the  Doctor,  which  you  and  your  friends  are 
pleased  to  give  me,  and  make  the  best  I  can  of  it. 

To  begin  therefore  with  your  Concessions.  And  here  I  am  forced 
to  subpoena  in  two  or  three  witnesses  for  the  Doctor,  whose  testimonies 
will  bf  of  so  much  the  greater  weight  in  this  cause,  by  how  much  the 
less  they  can  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  his  favour.  As  for  that 
Honourable  Gentleman,  whose  name  I  must  somewhat  often  make  use 
of  upon  tliis  occasion,  considering  hew  necessary  his  evidence  is  to  me, 
and  how  ill  I  could  have  spared  it,  I  hope  he  will  the  more  readily 
pardon  my  presumption  in  producing  it. 

CONCESSION  I. 
Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  of  singular  industry. 

Witness  1.  The  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire,  Examination  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  p.  285. 
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And  to  give  my  opinion,  what  he  (sc.  Dr.  Bentley)  is  fit  for,  I  thiuk 
that  the  collectinG;  of  Greek  Fragments  and  Proverbs  would  be  a  pro- 
per employment  for  him. 

And  presently  after,  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  tliink,  that  such  works  as 
these  mi<Tht  thrive  in  his  hands,  because  the  well-executing  them  depends 
chiefiy  on  two  cpvalities,  v.hich  he  must  be  allowed  to  possess  ;  applica- 
tion and  a  willingness  to  be  employed  in  such  sorts  of  studies,  as  only 
load  the  memory  without  improving  the  understanding. 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  42.  *  Notwithstanding  his 
(sc.  Dr.  Bent'ev's)  Accuracy  and  great  diligence  in  searching  after  the 
Fra'Mnents  of  Caliimachus.' 

Witness  3.  The  author  of  the  Postscript  to  the  Honest  Vindication 
of  Tho.  Stanley,  Esquire,  lin.  antepenult.  *  I  am  neither  afraid,  nor 
ashamed  to  declare  that  I  have  a  great  esteem  for  Dr.  Boutlcy's  learn- 
ing and  industry.' 

Next  to  Industry,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  any  great  design  is 
required  Leisure,  and  the  opportunities  of  pursuing  it.  And  that  I 
think  'tis  well  known  the  Doctor's  circumstances  have  happily  aftbrded 
him.     But  since  we  have  an  express  testimony  for  it,  I'll  make  that 

CONCESSION  II. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  who  hath  eiijoyed  leisure  and  the  other  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuing  his  studies. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle,  Pref.  p.  3.  where  these  words  lin.  5.  '  The  per 
son,  who  by  the  help  of  leisure  and  lexicons  shall  set  up  for  a  critic,' 
are  manifestly  designed  as  part  of  the  Doctor's  character,  vide  &  p.  1  '$>![ ^ 
IS9.  But  how  was  this  industry  and  leisure  employed?  Why,  which 
makes  concession  the  third. 

CONCESSION  III. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  well  read  in  dictionary-learning. 

In  turning  over  Greek  Vocabularies,  Onomasticons,  Etymologicons, 
Lexicons,  Glossaries,  Nomenclators  and  Scliolia. 

Witness  1.  Mr.  Boyle,  loco  jam  dicto,  Concess.  2.  and  the  places 
referred  to  as  follows,  (p.  197,  <fe  208,  213,  223,  286",  clc.)  But 
two  of  these  Lexicographers  are  singled  out  from  the  rest,  and  there- 
fore well  deserve  it,  to  have  a  particular  mark  set  upon  them, 
sc.  Suidas  and  Hesychius. 

1.  With  Suidas  the  Doctor  is  very  conversant,  p.  1.97j  and 

2.  Hesychius  is  one  of  the  great  store-houses  of  his  alphabetical- 
learning,  p.  183. 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  9.  *  A  volume  as  big  as  the 
lexicons  he  designs  to  publish.' 

And  if  he  designs  to  publish  them  surelj  he  must  very  thoroughly 
have  read  them.     Confer  cum  Mr.  B.  p.  223. 

Idem  iterum,  p.  33.  '  Dr.  Bentley  is  the  man  who  hath  sifted  the 
lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  both  printed  and  in  MS.' 

Witness  3.  One  A.  Alsop  late  Batchelor  of  Arts  of  Christ-Church 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Prefat.  to  his  Fabularura  iEsopi- 
carum  Delectus   Gr.  Lat.  e  Thcatro  Sheldoniano,   1698,   lin.  3,  4. 
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'  Richardum  queudam  Bentleium,  virum  in  volvendis  lexicis  satis  dili- 
gentem,'  i.  e.  •  One  Richard  Bentley,  a  man  diligent  enough  at  turning 
over  lexicons.'  For  this  Sir  Alsop's  Richardum  quendam  Bentleium, 
I  take  to  be  the  very  self  sanse  person,  whom  Mr.  Boyle,  p.  ]Q5,  more 
respectively  stiles,  '  Richard  Bentley,  Doctor  ot"  Divinity,  and  Chap- 
Iain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty  :'  and  that  R.  Bentlev,  D.  D.  is  most 
certainly  Mr.  Graevius's  '  Richardus  Bentieius  Potentissimo  Regi 
Gulielmo  a  Bibliotheca,  novum  sed  i^plendidissimuni  Brifanniaj  lumen,' 
i.  e.  '  Richard  Bentley,  that  new  but  brightest  star  of  Britain,  Keeper 
of  the  Library  to  the  most  potent  King  William.' 
CONCESSION  IV. 
Dr.  Bentley  is  well  versed  in  the  indexes  of  books. 

Witness  1.  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  places  referred  to  as  follows  (p.  6S, 
145,  165.)  and  nore  especially  that  quotation  out  of  Quinctilian,  as 
applied  to  Dr.  Bentley.  '  Nee  sane  quisquam  est  tarn  procul  k  cog- 
nitione  eoruni  remotus,  ut  non  indicem  certe  ex  Bibliotiieca  suintuni 
transferre  in  Libros  suos  possit :'  which  words  it  was  designed,  I  sup- 
pose, we  should  understand  to  this  purpose.  '  No  man  can  be  so 
great  a  dunce,  but  that  by  turning  to  indexes  in  a  library  he  may 
collect  authorities  in  abundance,'  (p.  220.)  p.  6S.  confer  cum  Dr.  B.'s 
Answer,  p.  421. 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  83. — '  Harduin,  whose  indexes 
directed  Dr.  Bentley  to  those  quotations,  sc.  out  of  Pliny.' 

CONCESSION  V. 

Quotation   was   once    thought  the    Doctor's  peculiar   province  ;  and 
particularly  the  quoting  things  lying  out  of  the  common  way  of 
reading. 
And  if  once  so,  I  see  no  reason  why  his  after  performances  should 
sink  his  reputation  upon  that  account. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle.  '  I  thought  quotation  had  been  the  Doctor's 
peculiar  province,'  p.  29.     Confer  cum  Dr.  B.'s  Answer,  p.  5,  &  13. 

Idem,  p.  45.  '  As  much  out  of  the  way  as  the  Doctor  loves  to  read ;' 
and  p.  226.  '  The  Doctor  is  one  that  distinguishes  himself,  by  finding 
out  hints  in  the  odd  corners  of  books,  where  'tis  probable  no  body  else 
would  look  for  them.' 

CONCESSION  VI. 
Dr.  Bentley  consults  the  several  editions  of  books. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle,  '  to  consult  the  several  editions,  to  collate  the 
MSS.  to  turn  over  dictionaries,'  p.  223.   This  is  spoken  of  Dr.  Bentley. 
CONCESSION  VII. 
Dr.  Bentley  is  presumed  to  have  read  all  authors  in  criticism. 

Witness  1.    Honest  Vindicator,  p.  38,  in  the  words  now  named. 
Witness  2.    Mr.  Boyle.    *  A  man  of  the  Doctor's  polymathy,  and 
great  reading,'  p.  101,  22,  &  al. 

CONCESSION  VIII. 
In  reading  the  ancients,  Dr.  Bentley  digests  his  observations  and  col- 
'  lections  into  the  method  of  common-place. 
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Witness  Mr.  Boyle.  For  so  I  suppose  he  would  have  us  understand 
hini,  when  p.  27,  he  joins  Stohaeus  and  Suidas  together,  the  one  an 
eminent  tonimon-placer,  the  other  a  no  less  eminent  dictionary-writer, 
as  the  two  sorts  of  men  for  whom  the  Doctor  hath  a  particular  regard, 
q.  d.  the  Doctor  hath  no  less  a  talent  at  common-placing  than  he  hath 
at  dictionary-making.     Confer  cum  p.  223. 

CONCESSION  IX. 

Dr.  Bentley  had  long  since  formed  a  design  of  collecting  the  fragments 

of  all  the  Greek  poets. 

How  long  since  to  a  point  of  time  we  cannot  tell.  That  he  had  not 
only  formed  the  design,  but  made  considerable  progress  in  it  before 
the  year  91,  is  cerUiin. 

Witness  1.  Mr.  Boyle,  p.  IQA^,  where  he  quotes,  and  by  building  an 
argument  upon  it,  subscribes  to  the  following  passage  out  of  the 
Doctor's  letter  to  Dr.  Mill,  printed  at  the  end  of  Malela,  Anno  iG^l, 
p.  20.  '  Nam  in  his  rebus  verba  mihi  dari  baud  facile  patior ;  qui,  ut 
scis,  fragraenta  omnium  poetarum  Graecorum  cum  eraendationibus  ac 
notis,  grande  opus,  edere  constitueram.'  In  which  words  (as  Mr. 
Boyle  truly  and  fairly  represents  the  meaning  of  them)  the  Doctor 
boldly  declares  his  opinion  of  himself  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
easily  be  deceived  in  knowing  whether  a  Greek  verse  were  ascribed  to 
its  proper  author,  and  that  because  he  once  had  it  in  his  intentions  to 
have  published  the  fragments  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  with  emendations 
and  notes  upon  them  ;  which,  should  he  have  thiished  it,  would  have 
made  a  large  work. 

Nor  had  he  formed  the  design  only,  but  made  considerable  progress 
in  it.  Witness  the  many  pregnant  instances  of  it  in  the  fore-named 
Epist.  ad  fin.  Malel.  and  more  particularly  the  specimen  there  given 
upon  the  Tragic  poet  Ion.  p.  50,  Sc  seqq.  and  Mr,  Boyle's  own  Confes- 
sion, p.  285.  '  In  one  of  these  (sc.  the  collecting  of  Greek  fragments) 
he  hath  succeeded  well.' 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  who,  p.  Q4i,  calls  the  collecting 
Greek  fragments  the  Doctor's  old  beloved  studies. 

CONCESSION  X. 
Dr.  Bentley  hath  been  critically  exact  in  correcting  the  fragments  of 

Callimachus. 

Witness  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  42.  '  Notwithstanding  his  accuracy, 
his  great  diligence  in  searching  after  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  and 
strictness  in  correcting  the  failures  of  others.' 

CONCESSION  XI. 
Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  additions  of  his  own  to  Mr,  Stanley's  MS. 

Witness  Honest  Vindicator  in  the  place  just  now  referred  to,  p.  42. 
'  It  ought  to  be  confest  that  Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  additions 
of  his  own,  to  what  was  collected  to  his  hands  so  readily.'  And  p.  33, 
*  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  addi- 
tions to  Mr,  Stanley's  Collections ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  prodigy, 
if  a  man,  who  has  sifted  the  old  lexicographers  and  scholiasts  bot^ 
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printed  and  in  MS.  should  not  have  found  out  some  passages,  which 
had  escaped  the  diligence  of  that  learsicd  sientlenian  ;  of  whose  notes 
it  must  be  observed,  that  they  are  an  imperfect  dniught  of  a  more  com- 
plete work.' 

Mr.  StfUiIey's  MS.  being  but  an  imperfect  draught  of  a  more  com- 
plete work  ;  from  a  man  who  had  sifted  the  lexicographers  and 
scholiasts  both  printed  and  in  MS.  and  silted  them  with  a  design  of 
collecting  the  fragments  of  ail  the  Greek  poets,  one  might  reasonably 
have  expected  Additions  deserving  a  better  title  than  that  diminutive 
epithet  some  ;  some  Additions,  sc.  some  few  inconsiderable  ones,  here 
and  there  an  odd  quotation.  So  cautiously  do  you  express  yourself. 
But  as  I  am  as  yet  upon  the  receiving  liand,  I  must  content  myself  with 
what  you  are  pleased  to  give  me,  only  desiring  of  you,  that  what  you 
here  not  over  liberally  grant,  you  would  not  elsewhere  retract,  but 
still  allow  these  some  additions  to  be  the  Doctor's  o^v7l. 

1  shall  make  bold  to  borrow  of  you  yet  one  Concession  more, 
in  which,  though  the  Doctor  be  not  innnediately  concerned,  yet  it 
will  be  of  some  use  to  me  in  the  managing  of  his  cause.  And  that 
is  this : 

CONCESSION  XII. 

That  besides  what  had  been  formerly  printed  upon  this  author,  the 
illustrious  Spanheim  hath  done  some  service  to  Calliniachus  both  in 
his  Collection  of  Fragments,  and  in  an  entire  Volume  of  learned 
Annotations  upon  that  Poet;  hand  in  hand  with  whose  Collection 
Dr.  Benlley's  Collection  aj)pears,  and  in  multiplied  instances 
concurs. 

Witness  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  32.  in  the  words  here  expressed. 
•  Thus  have  t  gained  of  you  a  competent  number  of  Concessions,  with 
which  I  am  got  up  to  the  very  throat  of  the  cause,  and  have  little  more 
to  do  now,  than  to  sum  up  the  evidence  and  apply  it  tothe  matter  in 
hand.  And  if  you  do  not  by  this  time  apprehend  the  danger  which 
threatens  all  your  vndenicbles,  you  are  a  person  of  that  happy  consti- 
tution, which  renders  a  man  secure  and  fearless. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  of  singular  industry  and  application,  and  by 
the  very  make  of  his  nature  particularly  addicted  to  these  sorts  of 
studies,  upon  which  he  is  now  called  into  question  (V.  supra  the  several 
Concessions,  and  the  places  there  referred  to.)  :  hath  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  opportunities  of  pursuing  them  :  is  extremely  well-versed 
in  the  old  lexicographers  ;  nor  less  familiar  with  the  scholiasts:  knows, 
no  man  better,  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  an  index  :  quotation  is  his 
peculiar  province  :  when  he  reads  an  ancient  author,  Greek  or  Latin, 
is  for  consulting  the  several  editions  of  him,  and  collating  the  MSS  : 
is  a  man  of  vast  polymathy,  and  presumed  to  have  read  all  authors  in 
criticism  :  digests  his  lections  and  observations  into  the  method  of  com- 
mon-place: had  long  since  formed  the  design  of  collecting  the  frag- 
ments of  all  the  Greek  poets  :  hath  been  critically  exact  in  correcting 
those  of  Callimachus  in  particular:  hath  made  some  additions  of  his 
own  to  Mr.  Stanley's  collection :  was  in  this  work  of  collectmg  the 
fragments  of  Callimachus,  as  preceded  by  Vulcanius  and  Dacier,  so 
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accompanied  with  his  Excellency  Spanheraius  ;  hand  in  h  uid  with 
whose  collection  the  Doctor's  collection  appears,  and  in  muUiplied 
instances  concurs.  All  which,  notwithstanding,  after  all  this  industry 
and  leisure,  so  employed  as  is  before  described,  and  upon  a  design  so 
long  since  formed  :  this  self  same  Dr.  Bentley  is  a  notorious  plagiary. 
But  how  so  ?  why,  because  Mr.  Stanley  also  had  fallen  upon  the  same 
design  of  collecting  the  fragments  of  Calliniachus,  and  had  made  some 
little  beginnings  in  the  work,  an  imperfect  draught  of  which  is  still 
preserved:  and  this  imperfect  draught  of  Mr.  Stanley's  collections,  the 
Doctor  had  the  misfortune  to  have  put  into  his  hands  ;  and  in  this 
imperfect  draught  there  are  (in  a  considerable  number  of  instances) 
the  same  quotations,  and  (in  some  very  few)  the  same  corrections  as 
are  in  the  Doctor's  more  finished  piece,  Building  upon  this,  you  con- 
clude your  work  is  done,  and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute, 
invite  the  reader  to  Mr,  Benuet's  shop,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
(p.  32.)  where  he  will  see  the  self  same  words  and  syllables  in  Mr, 
Stanley's  manuscript,  as  in  Dr.  Bentley's  printed  collection,  (p.  76.) 
This  seems  so  fair  an  appeal  that  the  unwary  reader  is  presently  taken 
with  it.  For  what  farther  satisfaction  would  one  desire  in  such  a  case 
than  ocular  demonstration  ?  What  fuller  conviction  than  so  apparent 
matter  of  fact  ?  All  whicli  notwithstanding,  I  shall  not  scru})le  to 
pronounce  that  reader  very  thoughtless  upon  whom  this  way  of  arguing 
shall  pass  for  demonstration.  For  both  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Doctor 
having  fallen  upon  the  same  thought  of  collecting  the  fragments  of 
Caliimachus,  that  there  should  be  some  of  the  same  quotations  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other  is  so  far  from  being  a  convictive  evidence  of  t!ie 
latter  liaving  transcribed  them  from  the  former,  tl'.at  the  nature  of  the 
thing  renders  it  impossible  to  have  been  otherwise :  unless  we  must 
suppose  some  strange  chance  so  to  have  divided  the  course  of  their 
reading,  tliat  they  sliould  not  so  much  as  Inwe  dipped  into  the 
same  books.  For  if  they  both  read  the  same  authors,  and  both  with 
a  design  of  collecting  the  same  fragments;  it  is  impossible  but  that 
.so  far  as  from  the  time  of  their  having  ejitered  vq>on  that  design,  they 
kept  pace  with  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  they  must 
also  (allowing  for  here  and  there  an  oversight)  have  transferred  into 
their  collections  the  same  (juotations.  And  had  Mr.  Stanley  carried 
on  his  work  farther,  Dr.  Bentley's  collection  must  also  of  necessity, 
without  his  ever  having  st-en  Mr.  Stanley's,  have  fallen  in  with  it 
oftener  than  now  it  doth,  and  his  some  additions,  as  you  call  them, 
have  been  proportionably  fewer  than  they  now  are.  So  that  (to  remind 
you  of  the  state  of  the  (juestion)  to  make  good  your  accusation  of 
plagiarism  against  Dr.  Bentley  upon  the  accouiit  of  Mr.  Stanley's  MS. 
one  of  these  two  points  ought  to  have  been  more  parlit  niarly  insisted 
upon  ;  eiilier  that  Mr.  Stanley's  collection  was  a  very  coniplele  one, 
those  some  additions  of  the  Doctor's  being  but  few  and  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  found  readily  collected 
to  his  hands  by  Mr.  Stanley  ;  the  direct  contrary  to  which  is  the  truth 
<;the  case:  Or  else,  that  those  other  some  quotations,  which  you 
charge  upon  Idm  as  borrow'd  from  Mr.  Stanley,  were  such  chosen 
pieces,  and  Iving  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  Doctor's  reading,  that 
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he  would  ceit'iiily  have  missed  of  them,  had  he  not  found  them  la 
your  MS.  of  which  1  say  the  same  as  of  the  former;  the  citations  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  bemg  the  most  easily  come  at  of  any  in  the  whole 
set;  and  l}ing  so  full  in  the  Doctor's  daily  walks,  that  he  could  not 
but  have  stmnbled  upon  them,  even  whether  he  would  or  no.  And 
yet  you  run  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  upon  your  wild  and 
groundless  supposition,  which  you  take  for  granted,  without  off'ring 
cue  syllable  in  proof  of  it,  (Sup.  p,  5.)  that  the  Doctor  had  never  met 
with  those  citations  any  where  else,  or  never  observed  them  till  lie  lit 
upon  them  in  your  IMS.  This  is  that  grand  supposition  which  support* 
all  your  proofs :  which  therefore,  when  upon  a  review  of  the  Conces- 
sions betore  laid  down,  you  shall  see  so  miserably  betrayed,  you  will 
find  cause  lo  i)lame  your  own  incircumspection,  and  wish  you  had 
been  more  sparing  of  your  compliments. 

And  now.  Sir,  as  for  the  promise  which  I  made  you  of  a  comparison 
between  your  Concessions  and  your  Assertions  ;  I  think  I  may  save  myself 
that  labour,  and  leave  it  to  tiie  reader,  from  what  hath  been  already 
said  to  collect  how  far  those  liberal  encomiums  bestowed  u|)on  the 
Doctor  for  his  industry,  and  the  several  other  peculiarities  of  his  chit- 
racter,  so  happily  qualifying  him  for  undertakings  of  this  nature,  will 
go  to  discharge  him  of  the  foul  imputation  of  plagiarism ;  and  how 
inconsistent  the  one  part  of  the  character  you  give  us  of  him  is  with 
the  other  part  of  it. 

'Tis  not  for  that  tiie  necessity  of  the  cause  requires  this  precaution 
and  exactne.'^s,  that  I  am  thus  grave,  and  (if  I  may  so  say)  mathema- 
tical in  making  my  approaches  to  the  argument,  but  out  of  the  respect 
I  bear  to  your  person,  whom,  being  altogether  unknown  to  me,  I  would 
not  willingly  affront ;  which  construction  might  be  made  of  it,  should 
I  answer  your  suggestions  in  so  slight  and  superficial  a  manner,  as  if 
they  did  not  deserve  a  more  thorough  consideration.  And  besides, 
those  so  emphiitic  terms  in  which  you  press  on  your  accusation  upon 
the  Doctor,  will  plead  my  excuse,  if  I  be  at  more  pains  than  other- 
wise could  have  been  judged  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it  so  serious 
and  operose  a  reply.  Undeniable  proof,  ocuhsr  demonstration,  matter 
of  fact,  manifest  conviction:  these,  sure,  are  too  weighty  things  to  be 
passed  over  with  a  loose  harangue.  The  nature  of  your  evidence  i» 
general,  I  think,  hath  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  I  pro.ceed 
now  in  due  form  and  maimer  to  lay  in  (which  was  the  next  thing  pro- 
posed) my  Exceptions  against  your  Proofs  in  particular.  All  your 
allegations  therefore  against  the  Doctor  I  admit  to  pass  for  good 
evidence,  or  (if  you  will  have  it  so)  undeniable  Proofs  ;  those  only  which 
fall  under  these  Exceptions  following,  excepted. 

EXCEPTION    1. 

The  several  passages  taken  out  of  the  old  lexicographers  and  scho- 
liasts (Supr.  p,  8.  &  seq.):  with  whom  the  Doctor  being  so  familiarly 
acquahited,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  overlooked  those  quotation* 
with  which  those  authors  must  needs  have  supply'd  him. 

EXCEPTION  2. 

The  passages  marked  out  in  the  indexes  of  books.     For  the  Doctor 
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being  presunietl  to  be  so  well  versed  in  indexes,  cannot  be  presumed, 
when  he  was  upon  coHectini;  the  fnigments  of  Calliniachus,  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  such  of  them,  as  those  iiitlexes  would  most  readily 
have  directed  him  to. 

EXCEPTION  3. 

The  several  fragments  or  testimonia  relating  to  Calliniachus  extant  in 
Vulcanius  and  Dacier's  editions  of  that  author.  (Antw.  1584,  12mo. 
Paris,  1675,  4to.)  For  the  passages  there  extant  the  Doctor,  v.hose 
practice  it  is  to  consult  the  several  editions  of  books,  must  needs  have 
seen  :  which  yet  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  instances  yoq 
produce  against  him,  as  proofs  of  his  plagiarism  from  your  MS. 

EXCEPTION  4. 

Those  Quotations  which  the  Doctor  had  actually  printed  before 
ever  he  saw  your  MS.  (In  Ep,  ad  tin.  Malel.)  or  which  are  taken  from 
authors  with  whom  it  plainly  appears  he  was  before  then  very  familiarly 
acquainted. 

EXCEPTION  5. 

Those  citations  or  corrections  in  which  Mr.  Stanley's  Collection, 
Mr.  Spanheim's,  and  the  Doctor's  concur.  For  if  Mr.  Spanheim  could 
without  the  help  of  your  MS.  light  upon  many  of  the  same  things 
which  are  in  your  MS.  why  might  not  Dr.  Bentley  do  the  like  ?  unless 
we  must  suppose  the  Doctor  to  have  been  less  diligent  in  searching 
after  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  or  less  curious  in  correcting  the 
failures  of  others  :  which  both  your  own  words,  and  the  plain  matter 
of  fact  (as  will  appear  to  any  one  that  shall  compare  the  Doctor's 
collection  with  any  of  the  other  collections  printed  together  with  his) 
manifestly  confute. 

EXCEPTION  6. 

Such  passages  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  book  whatsoever, 
whether  printed  or  MS.  save  only  in  Mr.  Stanley's  collection.  For  the 
Doctor  taking  such  delight  in  quotation,  having  been  so  long  upon 
this  collecting  design,  treasuring  up  his  collections  into  common-place, 
being  presumed  to  have  read  all  authors  in  critic,  spending  his  time  in 
turning  over  old  MSS.  and  fetching  his  quotations  out  of  the  odd  cor- 
ners of  books,  where  scarce  any  body  else  would  look  for  them :  I 
cannot  imagme  what  one  of  all  your  proofs  may  be  presumed  to  have 
escaped  so  diligent  a  search  ;  unless  produced  out  of  some  such  books, 
whether  printed  or  MS.  which  the  Doctor  never  had  the  possibility 
of  seeing. 

EXCEPTION  7. 

And  lastly,  I  except  also  out  of  the  number  of  proofs  those  few 
corrections  in  which  Mr.  Stanley's  manuscript  collection,  and  the 
Doctor's  printed  one  concur,  though  not  to  be  shewn  in  any  book  iu 
the  world,  saving  in  those  two.  For  the  Doctor  having  been  so 
critically  exact  in  correcting  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  and  having 
proved  the  exactness  of  his  judgment  upon  so  many  difficult  places 
untouch'd  by  Mr.  Stanley,  he  cannot  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have 
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overlooked  those  other  so  manifestly  corrupt  lexicons  which  no  maw 
that  understood  any  thing  belonging  to  Calliuiachus,  could  have 
passed  by  unobserved  (as  that  of  Aix.a'AATj  for  'ExaATj,  n.  52.  v.  Span- 
hemii  fragm.  p.  '27^') ;  nay,  which  a»iy  sclioolboy  that  had  but  gram- 
mar enough  to  scan  a  Greek  verse,  would  have  rectified  (as  that  of 
OgviJfov  for  ^'£v^sov,  n.  49.).  And  of  this  kind  are  most  (if  not  all)  of 
those  corrections,  which  you  charge  upon  him  as  stolen  from  Mr. 
Stanley.  Though  both  Mr.  St^inley's  and  Dr.  Bentley's  talent  at  these 
stort  of  studies  being  well  known,  it  had  been  no  such  strange  juuiping 
of  V  its,  if  they  had  in  more  instances  of  this  kind  hit  upon  the  same 
conjectures :  which  yet  they  have  so  rarely  done  (and  then  only  in 
places  of  the  most  obvious  emendation)  that  there  was  no  need  of 
laying  in  this  caveat. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Exceptions  T  had  to  make  against  your 
Proofs,  all  of  them  founded  upon  your  own  Concessions ;  which  you 
cannot  in  honour  retract  :  though  indeed  you  have  given  litlle  more 
than  what  I  might  honestly  have  assumed  for  the  Doctor  without  be- 
coming your  debtor.  But  since  you  were  so  o^er  and  above  obliging, 
I  was  willing  to  close  in  with  you  upon  your  own  terms.  Especially 
most  of  those  things  being  delivered  with  such  a  jieculiar  gracefulness 
and  decency  of  style,  which  my  unpractised  pen  could  never  have 
attained  to.  Nor  can  you  now  say,  tlrat  I  have  any-where  abused  or 
misrepresented  you,  having  all  along  recited  your  own  words  and 
syllables,  pat  no  forc'd  interpretation  upon  them  ;  nor  charged  thetn 
with  consequences  which  they  do  not  naturally  bear.  And  'tis  but 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  arms,  if  one  can  make  ones  self  master  of  llie 
enemy's  artillery,  to  turn  it  upon  themselves  :  and  if  your  testimonies 
for  the  Doctor  must  be  of  no  weight,  'tis  a  most  unequitable  demand 
that  your  testimonies  against  him  should  be  of  greater.  So  that  till 
you  can  produce  some  such  proofs  as  will  not  fall  under  some  or  other 
of  these  Exceptions,  the  Doctor  may  still  be,  for  all  his  having  seen 
your  MS,  as  free  from  the  crime  of  plagiarism  as  the  man  that  never 
saw  it. 

There  are  smne  sorts  of  transactions,  wherein  the  preliminaries 
rightly  adjusted,  the  whole  affair  is  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion  :  of 
which  kind  I  take  to  be  our  present  controversy.  The  reader,  who 
understands  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  we  are  upon,  can- 
not but  by  this  time  begin  to  perceive  iiow  the  case  stands  between  the 
Doctor  and  your  MS.  and  where  things  are  like  to  eiid.  I  must  how- 
ever, were  it  only  for  form  sake,  enter  into  the  detail  of  particulars^ 
which  i  shall  do  in  this  method. 

First,  I  shall  take  some  decads  of  your  proofs  just  in  order  as  they 
Jie,  and  try  them  by  the  rules  before  given,  subjoining  to  them  at  con- 
venient distances,  some  proper  remark:^,  which  added  to  those  general 
observations  already  made,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  think  yourself 
neglected,  or  complain  that  I  have  done  my  work  but  bv  halves.  And 
by  that  I  shall  have  taken  this  course  with  three  or  four  decads  of  your 
proofs  (for  they  area  great  number  of  them  in  all)  I  shall  presume  upoin 
it,  that  both  you  and  my  reader  will  be  well  enough  content  1  should 
hold  my  hand,  and  dispatch  the  rest  of  them  by  wholesale.     To  place 
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tilings  under  an  easy  view  to  the  eye,  I  must  make  use  of  two  of  the 
ktters  of  the  alphabet,  the  one  to  represent  (as  as  it  were)  the  Plaintiff, 
and  head  the  allegations,  the  other  to  represent  the  Defendant,  and 
father  the  replications.  The  former  shall  be  V,  standing  for  Vindicator, 
the  other  from  its  order  in  the  alphabet,  W. 

The  Jirst  Decad  of  Proofs. 

V.  The  citation  out  of  Harpocration,  "±\.y.rix  dyuiv  xx)  rx  It — as 
in  Dr.  Beijlley,  p.  305.  n.  1.  (Proof  1.) 

W.  And  asiii  Mr,  Spanhcim,  p.  292.  u.  11.  Exception  5.  Haipo- 
cration  is  a  lexicographer.  Exce}>tion  1.  'Tis  marked  out  in  the  index 
to  Harpocration.     Exception  2.     (L.  B.  1 6S3,  4to.) 

V.    The  same  citation  out  of  Suidas,  ibid.    (Pr.  2.) 

W.  With  Suidas  the  Doctor  is  very  conversant.  Concession  Z, 
Exception  1 . 

V.    An  epigram  out  of  Martial,  n.  2.   (Pr.  3.) 

W.    In  Dacier's  Callimachus  inter  Testimonia  Veterum,  Exc.  3, 

V.    1  he  citation  out  of  Clemens  Alexandriuus,  n.  2.    (Pr.  4.) 

W.  Index  to  Clem.  Alex.    Exc.  2. 

V.    Another  of  the  same,  n.  3.    (Pr.  5.) 

W.  Index  again. 

V.    Two  citations  out  of  Didymus  upon  Homer,  n.  5,  0.    (Pr.  (J,  7.) 

W.  Not  Proofs. 

V.    A  quotation  out  of  Servius  upon  Virgil,  n.  7-    (Pr.  8.) 

W.  Index  to  Servius  upon  \  irgil,  Exc.  2.    (4to.  l648.) 

V.    Another  of  the  same,  n.  8.    (Pr.  9.) 

W.  Index  again. 

V.    A  citation  out  of  Stobaeus,  n.  11.  (Pr.  10.) 

W.  Index  again,  Exc.  2.  in  Vulcanius  his  Callimachus,  p.  13S.  ox 
in  Dacier's  p.  132.    Exc.  3. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 

JERSIFICATION   OF   HOMER^ 

AND 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DIGAMMA 

IX    HIS    POEMS. 

•  HE  subject  of  the  following  discussion  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  unfolding  the  laws  of  Homer's  versification,  and  of  ex- 
amining the  validity  of  certain  theories  respecting  the  use  of  the 
JEioYxc  Digamma  in  his  Poems.  When  my  attention  was  more 
particularly  turned  to  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  an  examina- 
tion of  tlic  other  metres  used  by  the  Greeks,  I  was  very  much 
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struck  with  the  looseness  and  uncertainty  that  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  all  the  commentators  and  editors  of  Homer  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting.  While  the  laws  of  Iambic,  Tro- 
chaic, and  Anapsstic  verse  seemed  to  be  fixed  with  great  precision, 
particularly  by  the  late  Professor  Porson,  nothing  material  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  been  done  tov/ards  establishing  the  rules  of 
Hexameter  verse  since  the  time  of  Clarke,  whose  labors  in  this 
department  have  long  been  considered  as  unsatisfactory.  The  con- 
clusion naturally  to  be  drawn  was,  either  that  Homer  constructed 
his  verse  without  any  definite  rules  and  principles  to  guide  him, 
which  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  suppose,  or  that  his  language 
had  been  so  altered  by  ignorant  grammarians  and  critics,  as  to  pre- 
clude all  attempts  at  establishing  those  principles  upon  which  he  had 
founded  it.  Another  impediment  also,  of  a  tendency  still  more 
adverse,  arose  from  certain  theories  which  several  critics  of  great 
celebrity  had  formed,  in  order  to  account  for  some  peculiarities 
which  the  ordinary  laws  of  verse  seemed  inadequate  to  explain. 
If  Homer's  poems  have  been  as  much  corrupted  by  interpolations 
and  other  changes  as  some  ingenious  men  suppose,  then  I  conceive 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  investigation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  versification  was  founded  •,  because  we  must  be 
uncertain,  at  every  step  of  our  progi^ess,  what  is  genuine  and 
what  spurious,  and  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  a  mere  farrago  of  some  original  descriptions  and 
sublime  passages,  with  other  pieces  of  far  inferior  merit,  and  in  a 
different  style.  Though  interpolations  and  errors,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  yet,  I  imagine,  every  unpre- 
judiced reader,  capable  of  understanding  these  poems  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  will  think  with  me,  tliat  throughout,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, they  bear  the  marks  and  impress  of  one  mind,  too  much 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  poets  in  invention,  description, 
delineation  of  character,  and  every  distinguishing  mark  of  poetic 
genius,  to  be  confounded  with  the  humble  imitations  of  ordinary 
authors.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  whole  body  of  his  poems 
presented,  even  at  this  distant  period,  no  very  incorrect  specimen 
of  what  they  were  in  ancient  times,  and  that  the  language,  with 
some  exceptions,  was  nearly  such  as  came  from  Homer's  lips. 
Nor  am  I  aware,  after  having  pursued  the  investigation  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  my  opinion.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  I  think  that  I  have  discovered  certain  laws  upon 
which  his  verse  must  have  been  constructed,  as  they  apply,  with 
some  exceptions  which  I  shall  afterwards  notice,  to  almost  every 
line  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     But  before  either  stating  or 

I  See  Dr.  Burgess  '  Adnotationes  in  Dawesii  Miscellanea  Critica,'  p.  416. 
and  Villoison's  '  Prolegomena  in  Ilomerum,'  p.  6. 
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supporting  them  by  examples,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  a 
little  farther  into  the  validity  of  those  opinions,  which  represent 
the  language  of  these  poems  as  having  undergone  such  changes  as 
to  require  adventitious  aid  to  make  the  verse,  in  several  instances, 
complete. 

These  opinions  seem  to  rest  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  lan- 
guage and  dialect,  which  Homer  used,  were  rude  and  uncultivated 
when  compared  with  the  same  language  as  it  appeared  in  the  works 
of  later  writers.  If  we  had  possessed,  as  in  our  own  country,  a 
regular  series  of  authors  from  the  time  when  the  language  began 
to  be  first  cultivated,  to  enable  us  to  mark  the  various  changes  and 
improvements  which  it  underwent,  we  could  then  have  formed 
some  judgment  how  far  these  opinions  were  correct.  But  unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  documents  of  this  kind  by  v.hich  to  judge  of 
Homer's  language.  He  appears  all  at  once,  the  first  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  poets,  as  if  fortune  had  determined  that  he  should 
stand  alone,  the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  had  sunk  in  the 
ocean  of  oblivion  every  monument  that  might  seem  to  have  helped 
him  to  the  summit  of  greatness.  But  we  are  not,  on  this  account, 
to  suppose  that  the  literature  of  his  country,  whatever  it  was,  had 
not  been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  that  the  language  was  neither 
refined  nor  polished,  or  that  poets  of  considerable  eminence  had 
not  existed  to  point  out,  by  their  example,  the  path  which  he  so 
successfully  trod.  Though  a  veil  of  mystery  still  hangs  over  the 
place  of  his  birth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  either  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  or  of  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  that  the 
dialect  he  chiefly  used  was  the  Ionian.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  best  informed  historians,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  quarter  of  Greece,  as  well  as  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  were,  at  a 
very  early  period,  far  superior  to  those  situated  more  towards  the 
west,  in  civilization,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  particularly  poetry. 
The  names  of  Thamyris,  Olen,  Orpheus,  Mus^us,  and  Eumol- 
pus  are  recorded  as  the  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  even  of 
philosophy  and  religion  •,  and  though  some  doubt  may  be  enter- 
tained whether  all  of  them  were  i^rior  to  Homer,  there  can  be 
none  respecting  the  first,  since  he  is  represented  by  that  poet  him- 
self as  having  contended  with  the  Muses. '  The  current  of  Gre- 
cian civilization  evidently  flowed  from  Thessaly,  Thrace,  Lycia, 
and  Phrygia,  as  well  as  from  Phoenicia  and  Eg^-^itj  and  carried 
with  it  the  knowledge  and  arts  which  had  been  previously  esta- 
blished in  those  countries.  But  it  is  evident^  from  many  circum- 
stances which  occur  in  Homer's  poems,  that  none  of  the  arts  had 
kept  equal  pace  with  poetry.  The  praises  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
were  all  celebrated  in  verse.     The  laws  of  the  ancient  legislators 

'  Iliad,  -l.  59.5. 
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were  communicated  through  the  same  medium.  Even  maxims  of 
morality,  as  well  as  the  history  of  events,  M^ere  recorded  in  the 
poet's  song,  and  recited  to  the  people  by  a  class  of  men  who  wan- 
dered about  from  place  to  place,  with  the  view  of  instructing  and 
delighting  their  hospitable  entertainers.  Was  it  surprising  then 
that  the  language  of  poetrv  should  have  been  cultivated,  even  be- 
fore Komer's  time,  to  an  amazing  degree  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Greece,  when  the  other  arts,  which  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion with  it,  had  m.ade  far  less  progress  ?  Great  facility  was 
afforded  for  this  purpose  by  the  nature  of  the  Greek  language. 
Its  wonderful  aptness  for  combination  \  its  varieties  of  flexion  •,  its 
expressive  sounds,  and  peculiar  felicity  for  characterising  every 
object  of  nature,  from  the  study  of  which  it  might  be  said  to 
have  sprung,  rendered  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  improvement, 
particularly  in  that  art  which  was  cultivated  both  with  the  view  to 
instruct  and  please,  not  merely  the  multitude,  but  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  To  suppose  that  either,  on  the  one  hand.  Homer 
brought  it  to  that  pitch  of  perfection  in  which  it  appears  in  his 
poems,  or,  on  the  other,  that  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  is 
not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  he  employed  it,  but  that  it 
was  greatly  modernised  after  his  time,  seem  to  be  equally  destitute 
of  foundation.  Its  elemental  parts  must  have  been  combined, 
modified,  and  varied  in  different  ways  by  the  elision  both  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  particularly  the  former :  its  compound  terms 
must  have  been  rendered  less  ruc-cred  when  united  together,  and  its 

too  o  ' 

character  for  the  uses  of  poetry,  and  as  adapted  to  all  its  rules, 
must  have  been  previously  fixed.  That  he  showed  its  powers  and 
its  endless  variety,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  preceding  poet,  is 
almost  unquestioned ;  and  that  he  freely  employed,  what  scarcely 
any  other  language  could  have  allowed,  shades  of  dialect  spoken 
by  contiguous  tribes,  may  perhaps  be  admitted  with  some  limita- 
tions :  for,  as  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  show,  there  is  much 
less  variety  of  dialect  in  Homer  than  is  com.monly  supposed.  Still 
he  found  the  poetical  style  in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  retain- 
ing, however,  in  a  few  instances,  vestiges  of  the  rude  state  from 
which  it  had  sprung.'  But  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth, 
that  the  Ionian  dialect,  which  he  chiefly  used,  had  been  refined  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  elision  of  consonants  and  the  bringing 
together  as  many  vowels  as  were  consistent  with  the  structure  of 
the  component  parts  of  words  and  the  harmony  of  sound.  This 
practice,  which  is  common  in  every  language,  was  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  that  of  the  Greeks  than  in  those  of  barbarous  na- 
tions, M'here  a  multiplicity  of  consonants  are  to  be  found  unfa- 
vorable for  combination,  and  where  the  constituent  parts  of  many 

>  I  mean  the  terminations  fi,  9a,  5i  and  9a  and  i^. 
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words  cannot  be  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
elisions  that  took  place.  How  far  such  elisions  were  admitted  in 
the  language  Homer  used,  may  be  a  curious  and  not  unprofitable 
inquiry,  but  cannot  in  any  shape,  I  imagine,  affect  the  structure  of 
his  verse,  as  they  must  all  have  been  made  at  a  period  long  prior 
to  his  time.' 

It  has  been  supposed,  however,  from  certain  peculiarities  in  his 
versification,  that  he  m.ust  have  used  what  was  called  the  ^olic 
digamma,  which,  though  not  found  in  the  editions  of  his  poems, 
nor  perhaps  in  those  copies  of  them  formerly  circulated  among  the 
Athenians,  and  revised  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  structure  of  some  parts  of  his  verse.  That  the  Cohans 
used  such  a  letter,  is  evident  from  the  assertion  of  several  ancient 
authors  ;  but  till  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Homer  chiefly 
used  the  ^olic  dialect ;  that  the  digarnma,  if  he  did  use  it,  was 
not  a  vowel  sound,  but  always  possessed  the  power  of  a  consonant, 
and  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  his  versification,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  withllold  my  assent  from  such  an  opinion.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  dialect  M^hich  Homer  chiefly  used  was  the 
Ionian  and  not  the  ^olian  :  of  this  we  can  only  judge  from  the 
character  of  the- two  as  they  are  found  in  inscriptions,  on  monu- 
ments, or  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Every  scholar  knows 
that  there  are  but  few  remains  of  the  -^olic  dialect  now  to  be 
found  •,  and  those  specimens  of  it  which  still  exist,  with  which  we 
can  compare  the  poems  of  Homer,  bear  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  his  language.     I  allov/,  indeed,  that  some  pecuHarities 

'  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  both  in  his  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet 
and  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing, endeavoured  to  show  that  Homer's  language  was  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, such  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  this  I 
partly  agree  with  him,  but  upon  rather  different  principles.  His  inquiries, 
if  my  opuiion  be  correct,  go  back  to  a  period  of  the  language  prior  to  Ho- 
mer's time.  To  proceed  with  effect  in  such  an  inquiry,  I  apprehend  we  must 
try  to  discover  the  elementary  parts  of  the  language,  not  merely  the  letters 
en  which  Mr.  K.  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  useful  light,  hut  also  of  th^ 
original  parts  of  words:  their  combinations  should  be  traced,  if  possible,  to 
their  constituent  parts  :  above  all,  the  terminations  both  of  nouns  and 
verbs*  sliould  be  attempted  lo  be  discovered,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
they  were  originally  separate  and  independent  words  with  distinct  accepta- 
tions. To  discover  the  modifications  they  underwent  when  brought  into 
combination  with  other  words,  and  the  superadded  idea  they  were  calculated 
to  convey,  would  be  both  amusing  and  instructive.  To  ascertain  also  the 
causes  why  vowels,  originally  short,  and  supported  only  by  single  conso- 
nants, are  uniformly  long,  would  likewise  be  of  great  utility.  It"is  to  such 
ji'.irposes  the  digamma  may  be  rendered  useful,  but  in  no  degree,  I  appre- 
hend, to  the  language  as  used  in  the  time  of  Homer. 

*  T  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  terminations  of  verbs  in  a  small 
vork,  entitled,  "  An  Analvsis  of  the  Formation  of  the  Greek  Verb.'  Edinb. 
1813. 
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ascribed  to  the  ^olic  dialect  are  to  be  found  In  Homer  ;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Attic  ;  for  at  an  early  period  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  dialects  bore  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  each  other 
than  they  did  afterwards,  when  spoken  by  different  people  who  had 
made  greater  or  less  progress  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The  de- 
cided character  of  Homer's  lana;uage  appears  to  me  Ionian,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  it  Vv-idi  that  of  Herodotus.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  distinctive  differences  betv/een  the  two,  but  not  more 
than  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  long  period 
that  intervened  from  the  time  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter, 
and  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  prose.  But,  it  may 
be  said,  though  it  could  be  proved  that  Homer  used  the  Ionian 
dialect,  still  the  digamma  appears  under  another  shape,  with  equal, 
if  not  more  power;  for,  according  to  Davi'es,  in  his  Miscellanea 
Critica,  pp.  119,  &c.,  the  lonians  used  the  letter  Vau^  with  the 
power  of  a  consonant,  instead  of  the  ^Eolic  digamma,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  had  the  vowel  sound  of  ou,  according  to  others, 
the  power  of  the  consonant  F.  This,  I  imagine,  makes  bad  worse, 
for  we  would  thus  have  the  pov/er  of  a  consonant  obtruding  itself 
in  every  place  where  the  metre  v/as  supposed  to  be  faulty,  whereas 
the  digamma  very  conveniently  sometimes  assumed  a  lighter  and 
more  elastic  shape.  In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  here  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  same  book,  which  appears  to  me  to  con- 
vey a  correct  idea  of  the  original  use  and  subsequent  disappear- 
ance of  any  letter  of  the  kind, '  "  Atque,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  "  de  hac  re  verba  Francisci  Wise  proferre  liceat. 
Cum  ani'.qua  dialectus  paulo  emolliret,  atque  alphabetum  elen-icnto- 
rum  numero  augeretur,  digamma  F  negligi  coepit ;  et  antequam  in 
desuetudinem  prorsus  abierit,  forma  ejus  facta  fuit  mutila ;  ita  ut 
superior  linea  tolleretvir,  hoc  modo,  I-  j  vel  quando  |S&ucrTjjc)'cJ;^;Sov 
scribebant,  sic  ■\.  Utrumque  enim  signum  aspirationem  notasse 
arbitror ;  et  minime  mihi  persuadere  possum  nempe  posteriorem 
notam  priori  contrarium  sonuisse  •,  namque  nihil  erat  cur  lenis  syl- 
laba  ita  distingueretur."  Those  marks  which  are  found  on  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  j3^olic  Digam- 
ma, or,  according  to  Dawes,  the  Ionic  Van,  are  the  indications  of 
that  rough  breathing,  which  v/as  at  first  perhaps  wholly  guttural, 
but  afterwards  softened  to  the  breathing  of  the  letter  H,  ^  and 
lastly  to  the  spiritus  asper  which  succeeded  it.  Even  the  changes 
which  the  form  of  that  character  underwent,  are  sufficient  pi'oofs 
of  its  nature  and  use.  From  the  form  in  which  I  have  just  repre- 
sented it,  it  afterwards  assumed  a  crescent  shape  ^,  and,  lastly,  was 

'  P.  403.  ' 

^  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been  used  in  a  similar  manner  vvidi  the  Ro- 
man  H,  indicaling  a  certaiu  sound,  but  possessing  no  power  as  a  consonant 
in  poetry. 
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diminished  to  the  small  figure  of  the  spiritus  asper, '.  But  even 
though  the  digamma,  or  Ionic  f'aUy  had  been  used  by  the  Greeks, 
still  I  assert  that  it  must  have  disappeared  before  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer ;  because  it  is  evident,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  his 
language  has  every  mark  of  high  cultivation,  and  of  a  systematic 
endeavour  to  exclude  a  multiplicity  of  consonants.  As  many 
vowels  appear  to  have  been  brought  together  as  the  nature  of 
sound  and  attention  to  the  combination  of  words  would  admit ; 
and  hence  that  sweet  and  flowing  tone  of  the  Ionian  dialect  in 
Homer  and  Herodotus.  It  is  altogether  at  variance  with  its  cha- 
racter to  suppose  the  digamma  wasevor  used  but  as  a  vowel  sound. 
To  introduce  it  as  a  consonant,  either  with  the  sound  of  F  or  V, 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  barbarise  the  language,  and  instead  of 
representing  it  in  the  state  which  Homer  used  it,  to  bring  it  back 
to  those  rude  and  harsh  sounds,  which  probably  characterised  it 
when  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  wandering  Pclasgi  from 
the  Scythian  deserts. 

That  the  ^olians  used  such  a  letter  as  the  digamma,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  it  longer  than  the  other  Greeks,  is  not  improbable : 
but  before  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  make  any  thing  of  their 
argument,  they  must  show  what  was  the  particular  sound  of  that 
letter  among  the  .!",olians.  In  this  they  are  not  all  agreed,  some 
supposing  it  to  be  the  same  as  on,  as  is  most  probable,  others  of 
Jl  or  V.  In  support  of  the  former,  may  be  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  1st  book  of  the  Roman  His- 
tory ;  he  compares  it  with  the  sound  of  the  ov  diphthong  in  the 
name  of  the  town  OuiXiu,  commonly  written  Velia.  He  also 
shows  that  the  form  Fy  and  the  Latin  Vy  were  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner  :  so  that  if  his  account  be  correct,  neither  the  di- 
gamma nor  the  Latin  F  should  have  tlie  decided  sound  of  conso- 
nants, but  rather  of  the  diphthong  ou. '  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  we  find  many  of  the  Greek  writers  in  the  reign  of  the 
Csesars,  and  most  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  employing  this  sound 
in  such  words  as  Virgilius,  Ouijjyi'AiOf,  Valerian,  OvctKipioyy  Severus, 
Ifeotyyjpof,  &c. — But  unless  it  can  be  shovrn,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  Homer  used  the  ^olic  dialect  alone,  it  may  be 
asserted  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  used,  instead  of  the  digam- 
ma, the  letter  E,  which  was  commonly  employed,  instead  of  it,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  confessedly  of  ^olian  origin,  or  the  letter  // 

*■  '  The  digamma,'  says  Mr.  Knight,  Analytical  Essay,  p.  11,  '  was  cer- 

*  tainly  pronounced  rather  as  a  simple  aspirate,  thun  a?  an  aspirated  consc- 
'  nant,  and  differed  from  the  common   note  of  aspiration,  in  the  impulse 

*  which  caused  the  forced  expiration,  being  given  from  the  tiiroat  rather 
'  than  from  the  tongue  and  palate.' — '  It  is  generally  supposed  among  the 

*  learned  at  present,  that  the  digamma  was  pronounced  like  cur  W,  for  it 

*  corresponded  to  the  Latin  V,  the  sound  of  winch  was  certainly  the  same.' 
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and  4>,  which  were  used  by  different  people  to  suit  their  organs. 
If  we  may  admit  the  testimony  of  Hesychius,  the  letters  B  and  F 
were  frequently  employed  by  different  tribes,  instead  of  the  di- 
gamma  ;  but  if  we  were  to  insert  them  in  every  place  where  that 
letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  excluded  in  Homer's  verse,  we 
would  render  it  utterly  harsh  and  unmusical. 

I  conceive  the  argument  to  have  very  little  weight,  which  rests 
upon  the  Latin  V  being  used  instead  of  the  digamma,  in  several 
words  derived  fi'om  the  Greek.  Vf  e  have  no  conclusive  evidence 
from  history  that  the  ^Eolians  ever  sent  any  colonies  into  Italy. 
They  rather  seem  to  have  been  wandering  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Pelasgi,'  who  carried  over  with  them  their  barbarous  pronuncia- 
tion, and  ivtained  it  even  after  their  language  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  language  was  no 
doubt  the  same  v/ith  that  spoken  by  those  who  remained,  but  the 
latter,  through  some  accident;'.]  causes,  cultivated  the  arts  of  Hfe, 
and  carried  on  commerce  with  different  people,  and  of  conse- 
quence improved  their  language,  long  before  the  former  emerged 
from  barbarity.  Nothing  differs  so  much  as  the  pronunciation  and 
orthograpliy  of  words  from  one  period  to  another,  when  a  lan- 
guage is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement.  The  diction  of 
Chaucer,  of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  others  of  the  same  period,  is 
very  unlike  that  which  was  employed  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  :  and  theirs  again  differing  from  that  of  Milton,  Drydeu, 
and  Pope.  There  can  therefore  be  nothing  drawn  from  the  state 
of  any  language,  when  yet  in  its  infancy,  to  determine  certain 
sounds,  far  less  to  supply  imaginary  defects  in  the  same  language, 
after  it  has  been  refined  and  cultivated  to  a  high  degree.  This 
difficulty  increases  when  the  language  ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  can 
only  be  resolved  by  a  strict  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
by  establishing  certain  rules  drawn  from  the  most  careful  and 
most  extensive  induction,  of  particulars,  and  not  on  gratuitous 
assumptions. 

But  though  the  supporters  of  the  digamma  fail  in  showing  what 
it  really  was,  what  was  its  power,  and  how  long  it  existed  in  the 
language,  they  assert  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Homer's 
verse,  to  sustain  the  metre,  and  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels  in 
many  places.  From  the  rules  which  I  shall  afterwards  give,  I 
think  it  will  be  evident  that  the  metre  does  not  require  it,  except 
in  the  instance  of  two  words  at  most,  ~  viz.  olvoj  and  sTSco,  which. 


'  Dionysius  ■T-=s"r/.  p.  347.  Plin.  b.  7.  c.  56. 

^  If  the  disramma  had  ever  been  used  as  a  consonant  before  particular 
words,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  would  always  have  coutii)ued  so,  and  not 
occasionaMy.  It  would  also  have  remained  a  fixed  letter  in  the  language, 
like  any  other  conf^onant,  in  that  state  of  it  especially  in  which  it  was  used 
by  Homcv ;  neither  of  which  has  happened.    Whereas,  supposing  it  to  have 
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liov/ever,  either  by  a  different  collocation,  or  a  partial  change, 
may  be  rendered  independent  of  it.  To  prevent  the  liiatus  in 
several  places,  the  v  is  added  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by 
later  poets.  Had  the  digamma  been  originally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  is  it  likely  that  a  letter  so  convenient  and  useful  would 
have  entirely  disappeared,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  we 
find  him  quoting  a  line  from  Homer  in  which  the  insertion  of  the 
digamma,  with  the  power  of  a  consonant,  would  have  ruined  the 
metre  ?     The  line  runs  thus  : 

evS'  eVav  o\  TSTrKot  7ra/XTo/xjAo<  sgyu  yvvciiiiMV.  II.  Z.  289. 

as  sgycc  is  one  of  those  words  which  they  say  always  take  the  di- 
gamma, it  must  here  either  be  omitted,  or  the  verse  so  formed  as 
to  admit  of  its  insertion.  Accordingly,  Heyne,  who  never  scru- 
ples, when  he  finds  a  verse  intractible,  either  to  alter  it  to  his 
views,  or  to  pass  a  summary  condemnation  upon  it  as  an  interpo- 
lation of  some  later  poet,  proposes  to  read  TraaTroixiAa  instead  of 
7raa7ro('xiA5/,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  sense.  Besides,  had  the  di- 
gamma been  used  in  the  manner  asserted,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  those  remains  of  a  more 
ancient  state  of  the  language,  the  terminations  Qa,  l=y,  S?,  cpi,  Sec. 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  were  partly 
retained  by  writers  of  a  much  later  period.  But  as  it  never  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels,  the  v  in  all 
probability  was  used  in  some  instances,  both  by  Homer  and  other 
writers,  for  this  purpose,  and  was  not,  as  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield 
very  erroneously  supposed, '  inserted  by  the  more  modern  editors 
only  of  Homer's  works.  But  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  hiatus.  Upon  this  subject,  I  apprehend,  critics  are  not  quite 
agreed.  "  Vocamus  autem  hiatum,"  says  Hermann,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Orphica,  "  non  eodem  modo  in  Epicis,  ut  vulgo  in  Atticis 
poetis  Solent.  Apud  Atticos  enim  poctas  hiatum  dicunt  quoties 
cunquc  vocabulum  a  vocali  desinens  ante  vocabulum  a  vocali  inci- 
piens  collocatur.  In  Epicis,  pariterque  in  elegorum  scriptoribus  et 
lyricis,  is  tandem  censetur  hiatus,  si  vocabuli  in  vocalem  exeuntis 
ultima  syllaba  ante  vocalem,  quo  sequens  verbum  incipit,  non  est 
in  arsi,  neque,  si  longa  est,  corripitur.     Non  ergo  hi  sunt  hiatus  : 

(^Ci'iVST   ocgiTrpSTTea,  ots  t   tnKz-o  vr^vs[JiOi  u]^g. 
Tov  h'  ovT   oio   Ti  ys^vgcn  hpyiMSVCii  lo-yavoMaiv." 

had  the  sound  of  a  vowel,  or  a  rough  breathing,  it  might  be  considered  only 
as  a  peculiarity  in  pronnnciatioii,  and  would  be  changed,  like  all  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  same  kind,  when  the  language  became  more  improved. 

'  See  this  a'^sertion  of  Mr.  Wakcfieid's,  in  his  Correspondence  with  Mr. 
Fox,  disproved  in  an  article  of  the  Monthly  Review,  upon  Porson's  Hecuba, 
vol,  28. 
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This  account  of  the  hiatus,  or  rather  of  the  Ictus  metricus,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  altogether  erroneous.  The  arsis,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  show,  must  always  be  upon  the  first  syllable  of 
every  foof  hi  hexameter  verse,  and  therefore  Hermann's  first  ex- 
ample is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  his  view  of  the  matter.  The 
ictus  falls  upon  Ssw  as  the  CKSural  syllable,  which  on  that  account 
is  not  shortened  as  when  it  has  the  thesis  in  the  following  ex- 
ample ; 

XpiKTScp  uva.  (rxYjTTTp:':.  b.  1.  15, 

In  the  second  llncj  the  a  in  apijrpznici  is  also  made  long,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  csesural  syllable,  and    therefore  taking  the 
aisis.     In  the  third,  the  diphthongs  ai  in  yhugai  and  in  ss^yixsvai, 
are  both  short,  and  have  not  the  arsis  but  the  thesisy  as  they  are 
not  the  cjesural  syllables.     What  he  means  by   the    expression 
*'  neque,  si  longa  est,  corripitur,"  I  confess  myself  unable  to  under- 
stand, because  both  these  diphthongs,  equivalent  to  long  vowels 
when  csesural  syllables,  are  in  this  line  necessarily  short,  the  one 
forming  the  second,  the  other  the  last  syllable  of  a  dactyl.     It  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  of  his   discussion  upon  the  csesura  and 
hiatus,  in  his  edition  of  the  Orphica,   and   the  little  information 
he  has  communicated  in  his  book  upon  the  Greek  metres,  respect- 
ing hexameter  verse,  that  he  had  very  indistinct  and  confused  no- 
tions of  its  structure.    We  must  therefore  inquire  whether  Heyne, 
the  last,  and,  hi  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  editor  of  Homer,  has 
thrown  moi'e  light  upon  the  subject.     For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  that  he  has  grievously  disappointed  me.     Amidst  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  learning,  much  research,  and  no  small  degree  of 
ostentation  and  dogmatism,  it    is  rare  to  find  a  single  principle 
upon  which  any  opinion  can  rest,  or  any  thing  like  a   regular  in- 
quiry into   the  structure  of  his  author's  verse.     He  has  indeed 
commented,  sometimes  with  more  severity  than  became  him,  upon 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  without  adding  any  thing   valu- 
able to  their  remarks,  or  clearly  exposing  their  errors,  and  has  left 
his  author  much  in  the  same  state  as  he  found  him,  only  encum- 
bered with  a  greater  heap  of  useless  illustration.     These  remarks 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  thought  severe,  and  perhaps  undeserved, 
by  the  admirers  of  this  German  critic  and  editor,  but  I  hope  to 
make  them  good  in  the  course    of  the   following   observations. — - 
Heyne's  sentiments  respecting  the  hiatus  coincide  in  some  mea- 
sure with  Hermann's,  and  are  to  the  following  effect.     "  Verum 
constituendum  est  ante   omnia   qui  sint  illi  hiatus   de   quibus  hie 
quaeratur.     Primum  exciudendi  sunt  illi,  non  recte  hiatus  appel- 
lati,  quando  diphthongus,   vel  vocaUs  longa,  quse  et  ipsa  e  binis 
brevibus  constare  dicenda  est,    aliam  vocalem  seu  diphthongum 
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antecedit  in  fine  vocis.  Ea  diphthongus  modo  corripitur,  modo 
producitur,  sivc  tonum  habeat  ex  csesura,  sive  eo  vacet,  sic  *,  ov  y.i-/ 
•yvl  cqa-uc  uyuycoj  r}  cIkXo§  '.-Jp/aiwv.  hic  altero  loco  longa  syllaba  est 
sine  cifesura  -,  r;  ante  aKKog  ',  at  yx  y}  habet  tonum."  This  indeed  is 
a  line  which  occurs,  as  quoted  by  Heyne,  in  all  the  editions  of 
Homer  that  I  have  seen,  but  as  it  is  one  of  those  few  exceptions 
to  one  of  the  general  rules  '  which  I  shall  immediately  endeavour 
to  establish^  I  consider  it  as  incorrect.  There  is,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
show,  the  elision  of  an  =  after  ^,  (r^;),  which,  nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  Homer's  practice,  must  remain  long.^  The  line  ought 
therefore  to  be, 

ov  Ksv  l\yM  Sjjjcraj   xyu\yM,  y|  uXXo;  'A^aiM-j. 

"  Ita  in  lx.rj,3oAoy  \4t7o\?.mvoc  nullus  est  hiatus  proprie  dictus."  Why 
is  there  no  hiatus  ?  the  ov  in  this  example  is  the  last  syllable  of  a 
dactyl,  wliereas  the  yw  in  the  former  was  the  first  of  a  spondee, 
and  therefore  had  the  ictus  or  tone.  After  some  other  observa- 
tions and  examples  little  to  the  purpose,  he  goes  on  to  say,  «  Hia- 
tus proprie  dictus  habebitur  quando  vocalis  in  fine  vocabuli  aliani 
vocem  a  vocali  incipientem  antecedit  nee  elisa  est ;  ut,  xoiS^a-o  l^-^. 
u.  565."  Upon  this  definition  of  an  hiatus,  it  would  be  extremely 
easy  to  show,  from  various  examples,  that  it  takes  place  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances  where  no  digamina  was  ever  thought  oi  : 
thus,  avrug  6  eyvcj^.  H.  1.333.  •n-orciixoio,  arxo.  11.  731.  tyyzx 
6^-jo'svTU.  5.  568.  hioix  ovU,  10.  93.  l^sToruro  aQT-yu.  Odyss.  9. 
¥AH.  To  these  might  be  added  many  other  examples  in  which 
the  hiatus  is  found,  that  cannot  possibly  be  obviated  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  digamma,  or  by  any  transposition  of  the  words.  It 
seems  to  be  therefore  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  digamma  was  not 
judged  necessary  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels,  since,  if  it  was 
not  employed  universally  for  this  purpose,  we  can  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  it  was  used  partially. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
laws  on  which  I  conceive  the  structure  of  Homer's  verse  was  chiefly 
founded.  They  are  not  dependent  upon  any  theory,  but  upon  a 
careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad, 
and  can  be  established  by  the  most  copious  induction  of  particu- 
lars. At  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  an  examination  of 
the  1st  book  only  of  the  Iliad,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  applied  towards  the  correction  of  other  parts 
of  that  immortal  poem. 


See  Rule  1.  *  See  Rules  2  and  3. 
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RULES. 

I.  A  long  vo"xel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  "inordi  before  anO' 
ther  vowel  or  diphthong)  is  ahvays  shorty  except  in  ccesural  sylla- 
bleS)  which  must  be  jiniformly  long. 

II.  A  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a 
wordy  before  another  vowel  or  diphthongs  is  always  long. 

III.  A  I  ng  voivel  or  diphthongs  preceding  a  short  vowel  in  the 
end  of  a  word,  elided  in  consequence  of  the  next  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  remains  long  be/ore  that  vowel. 

IV.  A  vowel  napirally  short,  frequently  forms  the  first  syllable  of 
afoot,  whether  at  the  beginning  cf  a  verse,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  in  consequence  of  the  ictus  metricus  or  swell  of  the  voice  upon 
that  syllable. 

V.  A  syllable  naturally  short,  when  it  happens  to  be  the  cccsura, 
is,  for  the  same  reason,  made  long. 

VI.  The  conjunction  xu\  ought  never  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  a 
foot,  before  a  word  begimiing  either  with  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong. 

These  rules  wiil,  I  presume,  guide  us  with  as  much  certainty  in 
correcting  Homer's  verse,  as  those  that  have  been  estabUshed  with 
so  much  judgment  for  Iambic  Trimeters.  If  they  are  well  founded, 
it  will  appear  evident,  that  instead  of  being  encumbered  with 
double  consonants,  which  in  many  instances  are  altogether  unne- 
cessary, or  of  requiring  a  new  one,  such  as  the  digamma,  to  rec- 
tify the  verse,  the  language  used  by  Homer  was  far  more  simple, 
and  more  regular  in  its  structure  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
To  make  this  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  possible,  I  shall  state  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  the  preceding  deductions. — Some  inge- 
nious critics  have  imagined,  that  the  long  vowels,  being  composed 
of  double  letterSj  were,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  metre  requires 
them  to  be  short,  divided  in  pronunciation,  and  that  the  former 
retained  the  vowel  sound  with  its  original  time,  while  the  latter 
was  made  to  coalesce  with  the  succeeding  vowel.  Whether  this 
ever  took  place  with  the  long  vowels  may  be  considered  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  diphthongs,  which  are  also 
compounds,  were  pronounced  in  some  such  way ;  the  prepositive 
vowel,  as  it  is  called,  being  sounded  by  itself  with  its  usual  quan- 
tity, except  when  it  formed  the  c<esural  syllable,  and  the  subjunc- 
tive being  transferred  as  a  consonant  to  the  succeeding  vowel. 
This  often  happens  in  Iambic,  and  sometimes  in  Trochaic  verse  in 
the  middle  of  a  word>  but  never  in  Hexameter  except  at  the  end- 
Thus  in  tlic  (Edip.  Tyr.  of  Soph.  HO. 


SsXoi. 
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In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  following  line  ought  probably  to 
be  read  in  this  manner  : 

A\Iu<t\^x[  d'  j'eifJ^a,  y.x\y  uyXaa.  [  ^ex^^Ij/  «TO<va.       1.  23. 

The  first  rule  which  I  have  stated,  namely,  that  a  long  vcjoel  or 
diphtho7ig  at  the  end  of  a  wordy  before  another  voivel  or  diph- 
thong,  is  uniformly  short,  except  in  cwsural  syllables,  holds  no  less 
than  210  times  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, not  exceeding  five  or  six  in  number,  which,  bearing  so 
very  small  a  proportion,  may  be  justly  considered  as  errors  requir- 
ing emendation.  These  I  shall  afterwards  notice,  and  endeavour  to 
correct  when  1  come  to  the  examination  of  the  text.  In  other 
books,  nearly  the  same  proportion  will  be  found  according  to  their 
length. — The  caesural  syllables  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
occur  in  the  same  book  upwards  of  60  times.  A  few  examples 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rule,  thus : 
U.  1.30. 


r;ixsTSpu>  ev)  olx-oo,  h''Aqyzi,  Tr]Xo5«  -noiTqv\c.  1.  30. 

■WDjv  y   aTTO  TTUTft  ^(Aa;  So/xsva»  eXixw7r<Sa  xo<jgr,v.      I.  98. 


'A^yetctiV  uy'iquTTO^  tM'  Ittsj  oii^l  eoixs.  1.    119. 

»  »  I-  -  ''i 

KkzTTTc  voco'  hvei  ov  TupsXsvff-soti  owSe  [as  7rejV=jj.      1.  132. 

^  i  I 

Tco  ol  ecrav  xrjpvxe  xx)  OT^rjpw  flsgawovTf.      1.   321. 


In  the  following  line  in  book  2,  both  the  sense  of  the  passage  and 
the  metre  will  be  remedied  by  the  insertion  of  the  particle  t=-, 
thus : 

Kivri$r,  I'  uyopr^,  (ug  xvixutcc  [/.axgoi  Qa,Xoi(r<rr\s 
TIOVTOV  T     Ixupioio.  1.  li-4:. 

The  common  reading  is  Tlovrov  'in^ploio,  obviously  incorrect.  The 
poet,  I  should  imagine,  did  not  intend  SaXao-crr^j  and  Uovtov  to  sig- 
nify the  same  object,  namely,  the  Icarian  sea,  but  two  different 
seas,  the  Hellespont  or  the  JEgean,  and  the  Icarian.  He  com- 
monly employs  the  term  SaXao-o-a  when  he  speaks  of  the  ^gean  j 
thus,  in  b.  1.  1.  34-,  he  describes  the  priest  wandering  alon^r  the 
shore  of  the  sea  : 

/3^  V  eixmv  Trapoi  ^hu  3-oXy^Xo(V/3sjo  5«X«(r(7)jf. 

CI.  JL  No.  XVIH.  Vol.  IX.  2  B 
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There  are  several  other  passages,  in  different  books,  that  olFenf! 
against  this  rule,  some  of  which  might  have  been  produced.  But 
as  one  or  two  will  occur  in  the  examination  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  devia- 
tions from  the  second  rule  in  the  first  book  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  two  or  three,  chiefly  in  the  word  iTrrii^,  in  which  ei  is  con- 
stantly made  long  before  >;,  a  license  not  allowable  in  Homer's 
verse.  With  regard  to  this  word,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
creation  of  some  ignorant  critic,  who,  not  knowing  the  laws  of 
Homeric  verse,  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a  syllable  to  Ittsj  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre.  I  am  confident  no  such  word  was  ever 
used  by  Homer,  or  by  any  good  writer  in  the  Greek  language.  In 
both  the  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  first  book,  the  verse 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  correct  by  restoring  the  elided  vowelj 
thus  :  1.  \6Q. 

and  In  1.  169. 

vvv  S'  sljjn  <?>9(jjvO£*  Ittsj  ttoXu  (i^eoTSfov  Is-Tiv, 

There  are  only  two  or  three  other  words,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  that 
offend  against  this  rule  :  one  of  these  is  Zriioc,  another  Bi^\r]cn  ; 
both  of  M^hich  I  shall  now  consider.  The  former  occurs  very 
frequently,  and  always  with  the  first  syllable  short,  as  in  b.2. 
line  415. 

Al^aXr'iV,  nrpiiiTCii  Zl  ttv^I^  Zri'ioio  du^srpct. 

The  emendation  here  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
subscribe  the  i,  or  make  it  with  the  r},  an  Improper  diphthong,  and 
the  metre  is  restored ;  the  >;<  then  being  made  long. — In  every 
place,  except  one,  where  jSs/SAija*  occurs,  there  is  no  violation  of 
the  rule  ;  thus,  II.  5.  2S4. 

f3-:p?'.r,oii  Ks-^sMvci  ha'^-TT^plc,  See.     See  also  b.  13.  251. 

But  in  book  11.1.  3S0,  the  y;  In  ^s^Kyiui,  must  be  made  short  as  It 
stands  In  all  the  common  editions  ;  thus, 

^i^Xricx.1,  o'jZ'  oihiov  jSaAoj  'ixfvysv  w;  ofiXov  roi. 

In  the  Cod.  Venet.  edited  by  Villoison,  the  true  reading  has  been 
preserved,  viz.  /3£/3x-:a»,  the  second  sing,  pres,  passive,  formed  from 
(isfiKriai  of  the  second  conjugation. 

There  are  a  very  few  deviations  from  the  third  rule,  particu- 
larly where  the  conjunction  ^  occurs,  which  shall  be  afterwards 
noticed.  The  fourth  rule  requires  more  Illustration  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  as  from  it,  If  properly  established,  the  most  im- 
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portant  emendations  v/ill  necessarily  flow.  In  the  different  feet 
used  by  the  poets,  there  is  always,  what  is  technically  called,  the 
ictus  vietriciis,  or  stress  of  the  voice,  upon  one  particular  syllable  of 
each  foot,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verse.  This  Ictiis  has 
been  called,  by  Hermann  and  his  followers,  the  Arsis,  or  rising  in- 
flexion of  the  voice  upon  that  syllable,  while  the  other  syllable  or 
syllables  have  the  thesis,  or  falling  inflexion.  Thus,  in  the  word 
nature,  the  arsis  is  upon  the  first  syllable,  which  is  pronounced 
long  with  the  rising  inflexion,  while  the  other  syllable  has  the  thesis 
or  downward  slide,  and  is  not  so  much  lengthened. — In  iambic 
verse,  the  ictus  or  arsis  is  upon  the  second  syllable  of  an  iambus : 
the  second  of  a  spondxus  :  the  last  of  an  anapasstus:  and,  as  is 
usually  stated,  upon  the  middle  sylbble  of  a  tribrachys  and  dac- 
tyl ;  but,  I  imagine,  with  more  propriety  equally  upon  the  two 
last,  because  the  first  is  a  resolution  of  an  iambus,  and  the  other  of 
a  spondaeus.  In  trochaic  verse,  on  the  contrary,  the  ictus  is  upon 
the  first  of  each  foot,  or,  when  the  long  syllable  is  resolved  into 
two  short,  equally  upon  both,  i.  e.  they  have  an  equal  tone.  So 
also  in  hexameter  verse,  the  ictus  or  arsis  is  aKvays  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  the  foot.  Though  we  have  no  other  data  to  guide  us  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  species  of  verse,  it  appears  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  first  syllable  of  every  foot  must  have  been  pronounced 
with  the  rising  inflexion  and  consequent  swell  of  the  voice  to  give 
melody  to  the  verse  ;  and  that,  even  though  the  syllable  was  natu- 
rally short,  such  an  increase  of  time  was  thereby  given  to  it  as  to 
make  it  long  in  the  recitation.  Upon  what  other  principle  can  we 
account  for  the  lengthening  of  those  short  ccesural  syllables  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  Homer  ?  '  It  is  not  from  their  occurrence 
in  any  particular  place,  for  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  almost  every  foot.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  pause ;  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask  upon  what  principle  does 
that  pause  depend  ?     It  is  not  because  they  terminate  particular 


'  One  of  the  causes  ascribed  by  Clarke,  in  his  note  in  1.  151  of  thn  first 
book  for  lengthening  CcPsural  syllables,  is,  on  account  of  the  word  following 
having  the  aspirate,  which,  says  he,  was  often  pronounced  as  a  consonant, 
or^s  the  iEolic  digamma,  thus  in  the  noted  line: 

AUo'iig  Ti  |Uoi  leal,  ipiXf  Ixvfi,  ^fivof  Tf,      b.  3.    172. 

He  proposes  to  pronounce  the  cassural  syllables  ifi'Kipf  Ixvps  &'  Suva;,  &c; 
Hcyne  echoes  nearly  the  same  sentiments.  If  this  can  be  said  to  account 
for  the  structure  of  the  verse,  any  thing  is  admissible.  If  the  aspirate  had 
such  a  power  in  words  purely  Greek,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  th;it  ia 
those  Latin  words  formed  from  the  Greek,  which  substituted  an  H  for  the 
aspirate,  that  letter  woidd  have  the  power  of  a  consonant  in  supporting  short 
vowels.  That  this,  however,  never  happens,  but  that  H  is  merely  a  vowel 
sound,  and  never  sustains  a  vowel  or  a  short  syllable,  is  known  to  every 
scholar. 
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words  that  they  are  made  long,  but   because  they  form    the  Jirsf 
syllable  of  a  foot  -,  which  in  consequence,  whether  at  the  end,  at 
the  beginninffy  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,   must  be  pronounced 
equal  in  length  to  a  syllable  naturally  long,  to  preserve  the  har- 
mony of  the   verse.     With  what  particular  cadence  and  accent 
hexameter   verse '  was  chaunted  or  sung,  we  can  never  learn :  it 
was  certainly  not  monotonous,  but  required  the  sound  to  be  regu- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  feet, 
would  make  them  most  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  this,   I   appre- 
hend, could  only  be  done   by  giving  a  particular  tone   or   swell  to 
the  first  syllable.     Upon  this  principle  depends  the  lengthening  of 
all  cxsural  syllables,  as  well  vowels  and  diphthongs  as  short  sylla- 
bles.    Upon  it  also  depends  what  has,  I  imagine,  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  the  lengthening  of  many  short   syllables  both  in  the 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  words  •,  a  circumstance  which  has 
perplexed  grammarians  exceedingly,  and  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
course to  expedients  to  support  the  metre,  which  led  to  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  language.     To  establish  this  opinion,  it  will  be  neces- 
sr^ry  to  adduce   some  examples. — It  is  well  known  to  every  one 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  Homer,  that  many  syllables,  natu- 
rally  short,  form  tlie  first,  both   of  dactyls    and  spondees  j  that 
wherever  the  succeeding  consonant  would  admit  of  being  doubled, 
or  the  vowel   transformed   hito  its    diphthong,  this  method  was 
adopted,  while  in  other  words,  that  would  not  admit  of  such  an 
expedient,    the    syllable  was  considered    long   by   jwetic  licc7ice. 
Surely  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Homer  would  not  have 
so  far  violated  the  orthography   or  regular  structure  of   the  lan- 
guage  as  to  double  consonants,  at  one  time,  for  the  sake  of  his 
verse,  while,  at  other  times,  he  left  the  vowels  unsupported  by  any 
such  props.     Poetical  licences,  and  peculiarity  of  dialect,  so  con- 
stantly in  the  moutlis  of  his  critics  and  commentators,  have  viti- 
ated his  language,  and  concealed  the  principles  upon  which  his 
verse  has  been  founded.     In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  1.  14-,   we 
have  an  exam[)le,  and  a  very  strong  one,    in  corroboration  of  tlie 
principle  which  I  have  laid  down. 

In  this  line  the  A  in  '.J7ro;.>.«;voc  is  long,  as  well  as  in  1.  21.  and  36, 

■  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  ancients  ran  the  words  more  into 
each  other  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do  in  pronunciation,  and  marked  more 
correctly  ilie  different  I'eet  and  the  length  ol  each  syllable  in  every  foot.  In 
this  manner  greater  harmony,  and  a  kind  of  musical  cadence,  would  be 
given  to  the  verse.  A  similar  modulation  of  English  heroic  verse  is  ob- 
served by  every  good  reader  and  reciter,  particularly  upon  the  stage.  I  need 
♦Illy  refer  to  Mr.  Kcaible's  recitation  in  confirmation  of  \}n'<  remark. 
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as  being  the  first  of  the  foot.  How  else  could  it  possibly  be  long, 
since  it  is  short  in  several  other  examples,  such  as  the  following, 
and  is  supported  only  by  a  single  consonant  ? 

w;  fi^ar'  euy^oixzvoc'  tou  $'  s'xXy;  4>o~i^os  'AttqXXcuv.  1.  43.  64-. 72.  75.  &C 

This  word,  as  Heyne  observes,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  tt 
doubled  in  any  manuscript  or  edition  of  Homer  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having  the  A 
lengthened  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot,  upon  the  principle  I 
have  laid  down,  or  upon  the  unsatisfactory  dogma  of  poetical  li- 
cence. The  noted  line,  which  begins  with'/l^;c,  ' Ao;;.  ^ooroXoiy}^ 
&c.  b.  5.  455.  can  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  onlv.  Tt 
will  not,  I  presume,  be  contended  that  the  p  is  ever  doubled  la 
"Apr,^ ;  or  that  even  in  this  example  it  retards  the  sound  ;  for  if  it 
did  so  in  the  first,  why  not  in  the  other  ?  The  A  in  the  former  is 
made  long,  as  being  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot,  and  having  the 
ictus;  in  the  latter,  as  being  the  last  syllable  of  the  dactyl,  and 
consequently  short,  as  it  naturally  is.  In  the  following  line  the  b 
of  vie  can  have  no  support  from  the  next  word  by  doubling  the 
consonant,  as  this  never  takes  place  in  a  proper  name  : 

'/2  uif  JTcTcoJo,  hoTps(paQs  j8«(r*A^of.     II.  b.  4.  338. 


How  comes  It  that  the  i  In  l^iAaro,  b.  5.  1.  Gl.  is  long,  when  tlie 
same  syllable  in  <piKo:  and  spjAeo)  is  short?  Eustathius,  Clarke  in- 
forms us,  derives  it  from  ^f/A>],ai,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  why  the 
antepenult  in  that  word  is  long.  Clarke's  own  account  is  just  as 
unsatisfactory  as  can  well  be  Imagined,  and  depends  upon  no  one 
principle  drawn  from  the  formation  of  the  particular  tenses  he  has 
specified  in  his  note  upon  1.  338  of  the  1st  book.  The  <,  in  this 
verb,  whether  it  may  be  considered  the  imperfect  midtUe  of  $/Ar)ju.<, 
or  the  first  aorist,  by  a  syncope  for  sifiK^TCiTo,  is  a/ivays  short,  ex- 
cept when  it  forms,  as  here,  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot.  As  a  far- 
ther illustration,  I  may  adduce  such  words  as  uQ^vtuToc,  (xxaaaro?, 
uTTO'Ai^Oui,  uTrodlxiJLCit,  II giotijA^Yj: ,  &c.  In  a  note  upon  line  398  of 
the  first  book,  Clarke  has  the  following:  observation.  "  In  vocum 
quarundam  plusquam  trisyllabarum  pede  priori  apud  Gracos,  prse- 
scrtim  cum  syllabse  prima  vocalis  sit  w  vel  i  adeo  parum  in  pronun- 
tiando  Uibrachyn  inter  dactylum  que  interest,  ut  uterque  potuerit 
legitime  usurpari."  If  there  was  little  difference  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  three  first  syllables  of  iSavaror,  between  a  tribrachys 
and  a  dactyl,  why  should  Homer  not  have  freely  admitted  the  tri- 
brachys  into  his  verse  ?  It  was  by  the  pronunciation  that  the  liar- 
mony  of  it  was  felt,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  such  pro- 
nunciation as  a  tribrachys    admits  could  possibly  have  been   al- 
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lowed.  'Adavaroc  occurs  very  often  in  almost  every  book  of  the 
Iliad  with  the  first  -syllable  long,  not  by  position,  it  is  evident,  nor 
being  naturally  so,  for  the  privative  a  is  always  short,  but  because 
it  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot,  and  requires  the  swell  of  the 
voice.  riotoi[j,lcYicj  and  the  others,  have  the  first  syllable  lengthened 
for  the  same  reason.  Why  also  do  we  find  the  i  in  dici  sometimes 
made  long,  for  Homer  surely  could  easily  have  placed  such  a  word 
in  the  line  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  quantity  of  the  syllable  ? 
b.  3.  357. 

Sja  jxsv  acTTTi'Soj  yjXQs  fUBiv^g  o^gi[j,ov  ey%oj^ 

The  same  ignorance  has  been  displayed,  in  a  more  egregious 
manner,  respecting  a  number  of  words  whose  penults  and  ante- 
penults  being  naturally  short,  were,  by  Homer,  made  long,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  the  first  of  a  foot.  These,  with  others  which 
began  with  short  vowels,  have  been  made  long,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, by  doubling  the  consonant,  if  the  short  vowel  preceded 
one,  in  others,  by  changing  the  vowel  into  its  own  diphthong  j 
and  in  a  few,  by  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  digamma.  In  this  man- 
ner the  ancient  and  correct  orthography  of  the  language  has  been 
completely  changed,  and  new  forms  given  to  words,  under  the 
sanction  of  poetical  licence  and  varieties  of  dialect,  which  I  firmly 
believe  no  poet  would  have  ventured  upon,  and  am  confident  never 
existed.  They  took  their  origin  from  an  incorrect  pronunciation 
of  the  words,  arising  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  principle  of 
Homer's  versification.  What  I  think  will  put  this  matter  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  is,  that  these  consonants  are  seldom  doubled  ex- 
cept after  short  vowels,  forming  the  first  syllables  either  of  dac- 
tyls or  spondees.  The  same  observation  holds  respecting  short 
vowels  being  changed  into  their  own  diphthongs  in  similar  situa- 
tions. To  prove  this,  it  will  be  jiecessary  to  produce  a  niunber  of 
examples.  The  word  "0\v[X7focj  it  is  well  known,  occurs  often 
with  the  first  syllable  short,  as  it  naturally  is,  thus, 

eT]X*  auTYj  TTgcif  "OAu/XTTOV  ayai/v/($ov,  «»'  xe  7r(5>)Taj.     b.  1.  4?20  and  402. 

But  in  lines  425  and  499,  the  0  is  changed  into  its  own  diphthong 
to  make  the  syllable  long,  thus, 

AxpOTOiTYj  XOpV^Yj  TToAwScigaSof  OvKv[jt.7roio. 

'  I  have  produced  no  examples  of  syllables  that  are  said  to  be  lengthened 
in  conscfjuence  ol"  the  di^an^ma  being  pronounced  with  the  lollowing  word, 
as  'o;r,h  in  line  70.  b.  ],  that  I  might  not  seem  to  rest  my  argmiient  and 
proofs  upon  what  might  be  dispute  j. 
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In  both  these  lines,  and  in  every  other  v/here  the  diphthong  is 
substituted  for  the  short  vowel,  the  syllable  is  xhejirst  of  the  foot, 
and  must  have  been  made  long  by  the  tone  given  to  it  in  pronuncia- 
tion without  the  aid  of  the  diphthong.  If  we  besides  consider, 
that  neither  the  long  vowels  nor  the  diphthongs  v/ere  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  it  will  be  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in 
instances  of  this  kind,  and  others  already  mentioned,  a  lengthened 
tone  was  merely  given  to  the  short  vcvv-el. — The  same  innovation 
has  been  made  upon  the  compounds  of  ttoav:  thus  we  meet  with 
TTovXuBoTclqr,,  TJ ovKuU-ixx:  j  SO  Nouiov,  and  some  others.  I  believe  I 
may  assert  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
the  diphthong  is  substituted  for  the  short  vowel,  the  syllable  is  the 
Jirst  of  the  foot.  The  same  remark  holds  with  cJAv/xivrjv,  the  firsi: 
word  in  the  second  line  of  the  first  book.  It  ought  to  be  'OKou.ivy\vy 
and  accordingly  I  have  made  it  so  in  the  text,  with  other  changes  of 
a  siinilar  kind.  But  the  greatest  injury  to  Homer,  and  I  inay 
say  to  the  Greek  language,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  doubling  of 
consonants,  particularly  the  a  in  the  dative  plural  of  nouns,  and 
some  of  the  tenses  of  vei^bs.  In  almost  every  instance,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  which  require  emendation,  these  consonants, 
as  already  stated,  have  been  doubled  after  syllables  forming  tlie 
first  of  a  foot.     Thus  in  the  4th  line  of  the  1  st  book. 

Now  I  affirm,  that  the  correct  reading  ought  to  be  xvverji/,  as  the 
syllable  ec  ^  is  the  first  of  the  foot.  In  line  33,  the  8  in  bI^cktsv  is 
doubled  under  the  same  pretext,  and  with  as  little  reason.  In 
/SfAscrcriv  also,  1.  42,  for  /SsAicrr/.  The  instances  in  verbs  are  so 
numerous  that  I  shall  only  specify  a  few  of  them,  thus,  1.  54. 

1  '  »  I  - 

The  syllable  As,  it  will  be  seen,  is  here  the  first  of  the  foot.  A  few 
more  examples  will  be  sufficient  at  present,  as  I  shall  resuine  the 
subject  afterwards  in  a  note;  thus, 

6;  rSij  Tu  T  eovra,  to.  t   l(r(T):)'a=v«  tco')  t  sovtx.     h  70 
It  I 

xx)  vr,s(T[<ry  r\yr^(Ta.T  .      71. 
|- 

1  I  here  adopt  Heyiie's  reading,  sec  note. 

^  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  short  vowel  was  pronounced  by  itself, 
■with  the  time  ot"  a  long  vo^vel,  or  whether  it  v/as  made  to  rest  on  the  con- 
sonant. It  is  probable,  that  the  latter  mode  of  pronunciation  was  connnon, 
when  they  haj)pened  to  come  together  in  the  same  word,  and  hence  the 
practice,  when  the  true  principle  was  lost,  of  doubling  these  consonants. 
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h  a-T^&ccr{(r)iv  loTa* :      83. 
I  - 

f  >  Xe'JC-rjV  TOTS  xsv  [X.IV  IXao-((r)a|U.svc<  7rc7r/3oj,u,sy.      100, 

FKT^TTTOv^oi^ao-iX^z}'  s7rs<r{(T)suovTO  Is  Xaol,     b.  2.  86. 
I  I  - 

T^coac  y,Ev  Xe^cia-Qai,  l^so-TiOi  oV((70j)  suoriv.      125. 
I  •  ill 

My]ov)c,  Tjl  KuBipa,  TrapYjiov  l]a(jK,):vai  tW«y.      b.  4.  142, 
I  I  1         I- 

Sapasi,  [jir,de  t'i  Ttoi  C£»S/o-((r)jo  Aaov  *Ay'uiMV.     184. 
I  I  '  - 

In  the  following  example  the  cr  is  doubled  in  the  second  syllable  of 
the  foot :  but  a  very  slight  change,  common  enough  in  Homer's 
poetry,  will  rectify  the  metre :  thus,  histead  of  Iv  /iso-arjo-iv,  the 
line  should  run  thus, 

iYy;UO"i  JU.3V  lv\  i/.s(TYj(nv  u[j.v-jhv  sttri  xai  uXKoi,     b.  13.  312. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to 
observe,  that  this  principle  does  not  hold  merely  in  cresural  sylla- 
bles, such  as  Clarke  has  frequently  pointed  out  in  several  of  his 
notes  upon  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  in  four  different  ways. 
I.  In  ca^sural  si/Ilables,  ending  with  a  long  vowel,  or  a  diphthong 
before  another  vowel  or  diphthong,  which  in  other  cases  is  uni' 
Jormly  short.  II.  In  caesural  syllables,  naturally  short,  which  are 
in  consequence  viade  loi\g.  III.  In  a  short  syUahle  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  when  it  happens  to  be  the  first  of  a  foot.  And 
IV.  In  a  short  sijUable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when  it  also  is 
made  the  first  of  a  foot.  The  examples  I  have  already  given,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  others  that  occur  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  will  be  sufficient,  I  should  think,  to  esta- 
blish the  principle. ' 

Although  it  appears  to  me  from  these  and  other  examples  which 
might  be  produced,  that  this  law  holds  to  the  extent  I  have  men- 


»  Seenoteonl.  141. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  a  variety  of  instance?,  iu  Latin  lie.xameter  verse, 
Avhrve  we  find  syllables  naturally  short,  and  unsupported  by  any  consonants 
made  lon^  by  forming  the  first  of  a  foot.  That  they  do  not  occur  so  often 
in  Latin  as  in  Greek,  is  0T\ing  to  the  greater  numfjcr  of  consonants  in  the 
former.     The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  prin- 


ciple. 


Muncribus;  tibi  pampinco  gravidas  afitumnus.  Virg.  Geo.  2.  15. 

Ille,  latus  niveum  molli  fultfis  Ilyacinthti.  Eel.  6.  b?<. 

Omnia  vincitamor;  et  nos  cedanius  amori.  Eel.  10.  69. 

Dona  dehinc,  auro  gravia,  sectoque  elephanto.  iEn.  h.  3.  464. ' 
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tloned,  yet  when  I  perceive  the  emendations  that  must  of  conse- 
quence flow  from  it,  I  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety  re- 
specting the  reception  they  may  meet  with  from  those  who  have 
already  formed  theories,  or  are  not  much  conversant  with  such  in- 
vestigations. If  it  shall  b^  shown,  upon  clear  and  positive  evi- 
dence, that  either  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  are  wrong,  or 
any  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  fallacious,  I  will  most 
readily  give  them  up.  But  I  shall  not  consider  them  in  any  man- 
ner invalidated  by  a  few  examples  that  may  be  produced  against 
them,  because,  unless  they  shall  be  very  numerous,  and  supported 
by  something  more  than  mere  opinion,  I  shall  consider  them  as 
errors  requiring  emendation. 

D, 


HEBREW    GRAMMARS. 

i-/URiNG  a  course  of  studies  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  com- 
menced upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  extracts  and  notes  from  various  authors  that  have  fallen  iu 
my  way.  Among  other  matters  contained  in  my  manuscript  col- 
lections, is  a  List  of  Hebrew  Grammars.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
has  given  lists  of  xYrabic  and  Persian  Grammars,  which  form  in- 
teresting articles  in  his  Biographical  Miscellany.  If  the  Ust  which 
I  now  transmit  should  be  thought  suitable  for  insertion  in  the 
Classical  Journal,  it  is  at  your  service.  Dates,  and  places  where 
printed,  are  given  to  many  of  the  Grammars  ;  but  the  list  cannot  be 
considered  as  complete,  for  in  some  instances  the  titles  not  being 
known,  the  names  of  authors  only  are  inserted.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Basingstoke,  13d  May,  1814.  J,  J. 

LIST  OF   HEBREW  GRAMMARS, 

Written  in  Foreign  Xtonguages. 

Aaron  Ben  Aser,  who  lived  iu  the  fifth  century.    ••    Printed   1515 

Aaron,   Constantinople,  1581 

/Ibendana,  R.  Tabula  accuratissjma  exhibens  Paradigma  ver- 

borum  Heb. 
Alphonsus,   de  Zamora,    Introductiones  Artis   Gramraaticas 

Hebraica;. 
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Alting,  J.    Synopsis   Institutionum    Heb.  Sam.  Chal.  Syr. 

&c. ^.«.« Francof.   1730 

Amama,  Sixtinus,    Gram.  Heb.  8vo.  Amsterdam,   1625 

Aveyiarius. 

Aurogallus,  M.  Heb.  and  Chald.  Gram.  Basle,   1539 

Jialdovius,  Heb.  Gram,  with  an  Analysis  of  Genesis. 

Jie/larnu)i,  R.  Institutio  Lingsite  Ebraicai. 

Me7met,T.    Grammatica  Hebraja,       • 1728 

Bertram,  Cor.  Boi-aven.    Comparatio  Grammatica?  Heb.  et 

Aramicae,  4to. 1574 

3ohemus,  M.  J. 

JBuxtorJius,  i .  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  Linguae  Ebr I6O9 

Epitome  Buxtorfii  Gram.  Heb. Basil,   1620 

Epitome  Buxtorlii  Gram.  Heb.  a  J    Leusdeno,    ....    I6l5 
Epitome  Buxtorlii  Gr.  Heb.  p]nglished  by  J.  Davies. 

London,  1656 
Introductio  ad  Germanico-Heb.  Linguam. 
Bi/thner,  V.  amQ*?  ]')Wb,  Sive  Methodica  Institutio  Linguae 
Sanctae. 

Praxis  Grammaticje  Hebreese, Lend.   1 635 

Clavis  LingujB  Sanctee,  •  •  • » Cant.    1648 

Capito,  W.F. 

Calasio,  M.  Canones  Generalis  Linguae  Heb.  4to.      ......    I616 

Cellarhis,   Gram.  Heb.  in  Tabulis  Synopticis  cum  Concilio 
24  Horis  perdiscendi  Ling.  Sanct. 

Cevallanus,  R.  Rudimenta  Linguae  Heb.   4to.       •-• 1574 

Dantz,  J.  A.  Gram.  Ebr.  et  Chald. 

Danzii,    Compendium    Gram.    Heb.    &   Chald.    a   Zophii, 

1 2mo.    > Francof.   1 748 

De  Dieu,  L.  Gram.  Heb.  Chald.  8c  Syr.  inter  se  collatarum, 

4to.    Lugd.  Bat.   Elzevir,   1628 

Dilherus,  Atrium  Linguae  Sanctai  Heb.  12mo 1659 

JEliaSf  Levita,  IiTVk  ^"^3^  ^  "^^^  Chapters  of  Elias,  and  other 

Heb.  Grammars. 
Erpermis,  T. 
Fret/,  J.  S.  C.  F.     Giammatica  Heb.  et   Chald.    Glasgov. 

Glasg.   12mo.    1721 

Guarin,  P.  Gram.  Heb.  2  vols.   4to. 

Haimek'm^  Mennon. 

Hebraicte  Grammatices  Rudimenta,  in  usum  Scholae  West- 

monasteriensis.    6vo. 
ffelvicus. 
Houbigant,   C.  Racines  Hebraiques    sans  points-Voyelles, 

8vo.     (&,  Introduction)    Paris,   1 732 

Junius,  F.  Gram.  Heb.  Linguae,     Genevas,   1596 

pecker manntis,  Gram.  Heb. Hannovia; 

Kimchi,  D.  Miclol,  Heb.  Gram,  in  Hebrew,  12mo.    Venet.  1545 
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Kimchi,  T>.  Gram.  Heb.  a  Munstero,  12mo.       •  •  •  •  Venet.  1531 

L'advocat,  J.  B. 

JLeusden,  J .  Gram.  Hebrseo-Belgica,    12mo 1663 

Philologus  Hebragus,  4to \   Basil       173Q 

Margarita,  Gram.  Geueralis  Llnguarum  Lat.  Gr.  &  Heb. 

a  Reyther,   4to.    JSorib.   1639 

Mcirini,    Gramm.  Ling.  Hebraicse,      1 585 

Martiuins,  P.  Gram.  Heb. 1622       f  Paris,  1580 

Graicie  linguae  fundamenta,    ••    1629      \  Rupellse,      1590 

_ Buxtorfiaua  Gram.  Heb.  cum  Sixt.  Amamai  Coronis, 

Amsted.   1625 
Masclef,  F.   Gram.   Heb.  a  Pmictis  aliisque  Massorethicis 

libera,  l2mo.  2  vols Paris,   1751 

Mayer,  Institutiones  Linguee  Heb.   8vo. 

Marinas,  Gram.  Linguae  Heb. 1 585 

Munster,  Seb. 

Myricceus,  J.  C.  • 

Neatider,   Michael. 

Opitias,  Henry,  Atrium  Linguse  sanctte — with   an  Analysis 

of  the  first  4  chapters  of  Genesis^        1710 

Pagninus,  Thesaurus  Linguae  Sanctai,  a  Raphelengio,  8vo.     l6l9 
Thesaurus  Linguae  Sanct.  a  Bertramo. 
Instit.  Ebraic. 
Poiiteanus,  R.  B.   Institutiones   Linguae  Heb.  8c  Elementa 

Linguee  Syriacae,    12mo.       I6l6 

Quinquarboreus,  J.   Tabula  in  Gram.  Heb.  N.  Clenardo. 

4to. Paris,   l654 

Pelandns,  A.    Introductio  ad  Gram.  Heb. 

Reuchlimts,  J.  De  Rudimentis  Heb,  lib.  iii.  Fol.    Phorcee,   1506 
Heb.    Gram,    cum    Exegesi  Dictionum  in  Psalmos 

Sex,   Constance,   1554 

Tabulze  XX.  Institutionum  in  Linguam  Sanctam,  & 
Exegesis  Dictionum  in  Psalmos  VI.      ......    Basil,   1554 

Raphelengius,  F. 

Reinecciiis,  Janua  Heb.  Linguee  Vet.  Test.  8vo.  2  vol.  1704 

Jiobertson,  Thesaurus  Linguae  Sanctae. 

J.  Grammatica  Linguee  Hebraica!.     Edinb.   1758 

Rozc,  John,  Hebraeae  Linguaj  Institutiones,    ....   Glasguce,   l644 

Salmon,   Hebraicae  Grammatices  Rudimcnta,  8vo I794 

Schaaf,  C.  Epitome  Gram.  Heb.  Svo. 
Sc/{ickard,  G.  Horologium  Heb.  sive  Concilium  quomodo 
Sancta  Lingua  Spacio  xxiv  Horarum  sufficienter 
apprehendi  queat,    12mo.  several  editions. 

Rota  Hebrita. Lips.   1636 

Sennertus,  Andreas,   Grammatica  Orientalis — cum  Dissert, 
de  EbriieiK  et  relig.  Orientalium  Antiq.  progressu,  &c^ 
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ShreBflerm,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Ling.  Heb. 

Simon,  lutroductio  ad  Ling.  Heb. 

Schultens,  A.   Institutio  Ling.  Heb.     Lugd.  Bat.       ......    1737 

Shindler. 

StoriuSf  Observatioiies  ad  Analogiam  Sc  Syntaxin  Heb.  per- 
tinentes. 

Tissardus,  F.  Gram.  Heb.  Alphabetum  Gr.  cum  aliis  He- 
braicis,  Gra^cis,  Latinis,  apudiEgidiuni  Gourman- 
tiiim,  4to. Paris,   160S 

*,*   First  Hebrew   book   printed  at   Paris.      Sold  for   six   shillings  at 
Maittaire's  sale.    See  Beloe's  Anecd.  of  Lit.  Vol.  v.  p.  154,  419. 

Trostius. 

JJri,  Pharus  Artis  Gram.  Hebraeae,  8vo. Oxon.  1784 

Vasseur,   Gram.  Eb.    l2mo.      Sedani,  1646 

Wallonus,    Introductio  ad  lectionem   Linguarum  Orienta- 

lium  Heb.  Chald.  Samar.  Syr.  Arab.  Pers.  Ethiop. 

Armen.  Sc  Copt.  18mo.    '2d  ed Lond.   l6i5 

WusmutJnis. 

Hebrew  Gmmmars,  written  in  the  English  Language. 

Ashworthj  Dr.  Principal  Rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with 
complete  Paradigms  of  the  Verbs,  &c.  not  pub- 
lished.        Camb.  1 76cJ 

•———Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  Yeates,  and  adapted  to 

Bythner's  Lyra  Prophetica.    8vo 1784 

IBarlier,  Hebrew  Grammar,  6vo. 1773 

JRatcs,  Julius,   Heb.  Grammar.       » 175 1 

Bayley,  Dr.  Anselm.  Granunar  of  the  Heb.  Language,  with 
and  without  points,  Svo. 
Introduction  to   Languages,  especially  the  English, 
^Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,      1758 

Rev.  C.   Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language,   12mo. 

London,   1782 
Rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar,        17B2 

Bullman,  Mrs.  E.  Easy  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  He- 
brew.— On  this  Grammar,  written  by  a  Lady,  see 
Monthly  Rev.  Dec 1795 

Burgess,  Dr.  (Bp.  of  St.  David's)    Hebrew  Primer. 

Hebrew    Elements,  or  a  Practical   Introduction  to 
reading  of  Hebrew  Scripture^    12mo. 

BoUJfey,  H.  V.    Aleph-Beth,   or    First  Step   to  the  Heb, 

Language,      • 1811 

Burreil,  Heb.  Grammar,   Svo.         • « 1739 

Caddick,  II.  Hebrew  made  easy;  or,  a  Short  and  Plain  In- 
troduction to  that  language,  on  a  new  method,  widi 
extracts  from  the  best  grammars,    i2nio.     » •  •  •  • '    1799 
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Dozclinnj  Elements  and  Theory  of  the  Heb.  Language,  8vo.  1797 
JPrey,  J^  S.  C.  F.    Heb.  Gram,    in   the    English  Language, 

with  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,    8vo.       1813 

Grei/,  Dr.  Method  of  learning  Heb.  without  points,  8vo.  HSU 
Gyles,  i.V.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  Octo.  ..••  1814 
Holder,  Familiar  Guide  to  the  Heb.  Language. 

Heb.  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Gentlemen. 
Heb.  Elements ;  or,  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  for  the  use  of 
learners,  who  were  not  taught  Heb.  at  School,  and 
of  Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  been  taught,  8vo. 
HurlwUz,  Heb.  Grammar,  English,  with  points. 
Jacob,  H.    Hebrew  Guide,  with  points. 

Johttsort,  Dr.  S.   English  and  Hebrew  Grammar,    Svo.      ••    \76t 
Kettilby,  J.    Hebrew  made  Easy  ;  or,  a  Brief,  yet  Compre- 
hensive, Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Grammar. 
Levi,  Philip,  Compendium  of  Hebrew  Grannnar,    for  the 

use  of  beginners,    12mo.      ••      Oxford,   170i 

D.  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Lingua  Sacra,  being  a  complete  Hebrew  Grammar 

and  Dictionary,  with  points,  5  vols.   Svo.     1803 

J^yons,  I.    D''TQ7/1    TVISO.     The  Scholar's  Instructor,    an 

Heb.  Grammar,    Svo,       Camb.    1 735 

Second  edit,  with  additions  and  emendations, 1737 

Third,  edit,  revised  and  corrected  by  H.  Jacob. 
Mitchell,  Short,  Plain,  and  Comprehensive  Heb.  Grammar,  1785 

Newton,  Heb.  Grannnar,  Svo.     1 805 

Parkhurst,  J.   Heb.  Grammar,  without  points,  prefixed  to 

his  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Petit,  P.  Heb.  Guide;  or,   an  English-Hebrew  Grammar, 

with  and  without  points,  4to.     1752 

Pike,   Brief  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  his  small  Lexicon. 
ilavis,  C.    General   Grammar  of   the   Heb.    Sam.  Calde, 

Syr.  Ethiop.  and  Arab.  Languages,  12mo..  •  Lond.   1650 
Robertson,  V¥.  First  Gate  to  the  Holy  Tongue,  12mo.  ••  ••    1G53 

Gates  to  the  Holy  Tongue,    12mo.      ............    1634 

First  and  Second  Gate  to  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  12mo.   1695 

Key  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,   2  vols.    12mo 1649 

Ditto,    Svo. 1656 

Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  Part  i.  consisting 
of  a  table  of  Hebrew  Primitives,  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  formation,  intiectioa,  and  composition 
of  Hebrew  words,  by  accession  to  the  roots,  •  •  ••  1813 
Romaine,  W.  Hebrew  Grammar,  short,  without  points. 
Mowley,  Alex.  Scholar's  Companion  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  with  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.     This  gen- 
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tleman  was  the  inventor  of  that  astronomical  in- 
strument called  the  Orrery. 

Sharp,  Granville,  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  &.c.  12mo.««««    1804 

Stennet,  Dr.  Heb.  Gr,  with  points,  8vo.  Lond. 

Taylor,  Dr.  J.  Method  of  reading  Hebrew,     At  the  end  of 

his  Heb.  and  Eng.  Concordance,  fol.    ••••  Lond.   1754 

Terry,  Heb.  Gram,  (printed  for  himself,)  adapted  to  Byth- 
ner's  Lyra. 

Vdall,  John,  t:?lprT  ]WbT\  HJIS^,  or,  The  Key  of  the 
Holy  Tongue,  published  by  John  Udall,  in  1593  ; 
the  first  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English — written  in 
prison.  Printed  by  Fr.  Raphelengius,  at  Leyden, 
12mo.  It  is  chiefly  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  of  Martinius,  which  was  first  published 

at  Paris,     15B0 

Other  editions, Lond.    1650.   lG85 

Universal  Hebrew  Grammar,    8vo. 

Wesley,  John, Hebrew  Grammar,  with  points, a  small  pamphlet. 

Wilson,  C.   Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,    Edinb,   1782 


SUETONIUS 

COLLATUS  CUM  MSto.  DUNELMENSI. 


NO.  n. 


Codex  Dunelmensis,  cujus  varietatem  hie  habes,  in  Bibliotheca 
Dec.  et  Cup.  Dun.  reservatus,  Decimo  et  Secundo,  vel  Superiori, 
Seculo  adscribitur.  Optimus  sane  liber,  ut  ex  hac  collatione,  quae 
olim  ab  Edv.  Rudd,  Coll.  Trin.  Cautabr.  Socio,  confecta  est, 
abunde  patet.  Nee  minimum  castigatae  lectionis  argumentum, 
quod  cum  optima  Jidei  et  vetustissimcc  manus  exemplari,  a  Salmasio 
cum  Schildio  communicato,  saepissime  consentit.  M.  D.  B. 

CALIGULA. 

cnp.  1.  aetatis  agens:  2.  1.  Sed  ut  dcmum  :  Et  ut  demum 

diutino  :  diuturno  per  testes  :  pro  festos 

2.  propter  quK:  propter  quod  defiincti  etiam:  defiincti  et 

3-  triuraphaleis :  triumphalis  8.  Anibiatino  :  Ambitarvio 

succemere:  successere  invenio  editum  :  2.  I. 

quam  ut  et:  et  deest  Tiburi  fuerat  :  Tiburi  fuerit 

4,  e  Germania:  e  deest  quas  sola  Actorum  :  q.  s.  auctor 

6.  Romae  equidein  :  Komae  qniUem  Antiuni,  emnibus:  2.  1. 


cum  MSto.  Dunehnensi 
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gpcesslbus '.  excessibus 

9.  joco ;  loco 
ablcgari:  cblegari 

et  in  Syriaca :  et  Syriaca 

10.  etiam  turn  pro  :  etiam  pro 
transmittens :   traiismutans 

12.  Sejano  vero  tunc  suspecto  :  Sejano 

hoste  suspecto 
exquirere :  inqiiirere 

14.  pra5  se  ferens  :  praefereas 
Eiiphratem  :  Eiifiaten 

15.  Pandatariam:  Paudateriam 
ferculis  :  feiicniis 
adjiceretur :  adficerentiir 

€t  sorores  :  et  ab  '^o  sorores 
relationibus :  revelationibus 
si  qua  residua  :  si  quae  residua 
aures  habere  :  2.  1. 

16.  Centesimam:  Duccntesiraam 
adjecit:  adfecit 

Palilia:  Farilla 

17.  fascias :  fasces 

18.  ipse  semper:  2.  1. 

generis  multifariain  :  generis  ac  m. 
a  mane  usque  ad  :  usque  deest 
qtiosdam  autem:  et  quosdara 
e  Gelotiaua  :  lege  Lotiaua 
moenianis  :  nicenia 

19.  ad  moles  :  ad  (ieesf 
passiiumponte :  passuuni  spatium  pocte 
citroque  :  citro 

et  securi :  desunt 

20.  astycos :  Atticos 

sed  et  certamen  :  sed  hie  certamen 

21.  Tiburi :  Tiburti 
collapsa Polycratis:  desunt 

22.  Latialem  :  Latiarem 
consalutaverunt :  consalutarunt 
iconicum  :  iconium 
oomparabat :  comparabant 

T3.  Si  qui  vel :  Si  quid  vel 

incesto  :  inct  rlo 

quandam :  quadam 

Lingonem :  Lirgonem 

et  molestiam usus  esset :  desunt 

24.  avia  Antonia  :  2. 1. 
propalam  :  prolatam 
noctuque:  noctu 

promisso  :  prolixo  pro  emendatione 
prostraveril :  prostravit 

25.  peltaque :  pallaque 
et juxta :  acjuxta 

26.  ex  Selena :  ex  Selenai 
magistratum :  magistrum 
equestria :  equestri 
rabidis  fcris :  tabidas  feras 
senioque  :  servoque  a  pr.  m. 
uotos  :  notos  in  bonam  partem 
populo  famem  :  populo  deest 

27.  qui  votum  :  qui  daest 
Atellanx :  Ateilaniw 


29.  aJiar^f^l-irev:  additur  hoc  est  vero- 
cundiam.  Sed  </!U  Ininc  librum  scrip- 
sit,  Gra'ce  psnitus  if^narun  fttisse  vide- 
tut-  a  proirtde  sputia  reliqidsse,  qv.ce 
alia  matin  pariter  indocti  inula  imifa- 
tione  Grcecarum  literarv.m  pessime  sup- 
plebantur:  inde Jit  ut  pars  spatii  toties. 
adhuc  facet. 

homini :  hominis 

sese  subegisse  :  se  subegisse 

30.  Ita  feri :  Ita  fieri 

31.  sui  oblivionem:  suo  oblivionem 

32.  repente :  ponte 
Mirmillonem  :  Murmillonem 
S3.  Apellam:  Apellem 

34.  valuerit:  potuerit 
coi'.sulto  se  :  2.  1. 
amoverit :  amoveret 
.35.  acccrsitum:  arcessitum 
Nemorensi  :  Nemoressi 
snbornavit :  suboruatum 
Porio :  deest 

36.  neqne  snoe  :  desunt 
Mnesterem :  M.  Nestercm 
sevocasset :  se  vocasset 

37.  prodigorum :  prodigiuni 
pretiosissimas  margaritas  liquefactas : 

pretiosissima  margarita  liquefacta 
iinmmos  non  :  nummosam 

38.  auctionum :  actionuni 
jure  civitatem  :  jure  deest 
meridiaret:  mediaret 

39.  litigatorum :  ligatorum  $uhscripto 
pro  emend,  lignatorum 

40.  iniponerent:  iinpoueret 
Pro  eduliis :  Pro  edulibus 
nieretricium  et  qui :  meretricum  quive 

41.  Hujusmodi :  Ejusmodi 
pop.  Kom. :  Rom.  deest 
experiretur:  expedirctur 
distiuctisque  :  distructisqiie 
fcnebris :  fojnoris 

42.  Fvalend.  :  ad  Kal. 

43.  cepit :  fecit  u  pr.  m. 
alius  iter :  alter 

44.  adduxerant  :  abduxerant 

ad  sex  millium :  ad  sexceutorum  mil- 
lium 

46.  ex  Pharo  :  ex  deest 

47.  et  sernioneni  :  sed  etsermoneia 

48.  Vocatis:  Vocatas 
circumsedit :  circumdedit 
concione :  concionem 

49.  notas  et  nomina  :  3.  2.  1. 

50.  pallido  colore  :  2.  1. 
et  oculis  :  et  deest 
efl'crabat :  efferebat 

aninii  neque  corporis :  3.  2.  1. 
vix  posset :  vix  deest 
insomnia :  insomnio 
consucverat:  con&uerat 
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31.  Brabaros :  Barbaros 
pontes :  fontes 

53.  defensiones :  deest 

54.  deinde  repeiite :  deiu  repente 
ac  si  quis :  ac  si  qui 

55.  Prasinae  :  Pi-sp.sinse 

56.  alteraque  :  et  altera 

57.  eodem  die  facta ;  eodem  facta 
sortes ;  fortunae 


vomnit  ut :  vomit  (ni  omlsso) 
et^tliiopes:  iEthiopas  (ct  omisso) 

58.  hora  quasi :  liora  feie 
nobiles  :  deest 

59.  crematum  :  et  crematum 
iiullam  noctem  :  2.  1. 
tcrroie :  errore 

crga  se  honiinuin  :  3. 1.  3 


CLAUDIUS. 


cap.  I.  sepnltum  est  in  Martio  campor 
sepultumque  est  in  campo  Martio 

quandoque  lestitutunim,  si  posset : 
quandoque  posset  restituturum 

2.  Gernianici :  Geimaui 

o.  posiii :  posHit 

4.  esse  nobis:  2.  1. 

posse  enm  •  .  arbitremur :  1,  3.  2. 
Silani :  Silvani 
prima  fionte  :  2. 1. 
Albanum  montein  :  niontcm  deest 
fiatrem  suimi  sequi:  3.  1.  2. 
Idem  tertiis  literis  :  destmt 
quin  post  h^ec :  quid  post  haec 
c  parte  :  ne  parte 

5.  Sigillaria :  Sigillari 
tj.  publica:  publicae 

a  Coss.  exposceretur :  ab  Coss.  cxpo- 

scerent 
§^stertia:  sfistcrtiura 
scnatui :  ac  seimtui 

8.  ferula  flagrove  :  ferulae  flagro 
indaci :  indui 

ftciem  sibi :  faciem  sibimet 

9.  Postrtmo  etiam  :  ttiani  deest 

10.  pependcrit :  perpeuderjt 
agnovit :  adcognovit 

scrvi :  sui 

occuparunt :  occnpaverant 
Vernm  postero  :  Postero  vero 
niilitis:  niultis 

12.  Ac  in  semet :  At  in  semet 
natalemque :  natalent 

13.  et  equestris  :  et  dee^t 
denuntiatio:  denuntiato 
an  divinitus  :  ac  divinitiis 

It.  tertium  autem  :  tertium  nut 

15.  culpane  quis  an  aliqua  necessitate: 
culpane  quis  in  aliqua  necrssitudiue 

praecidendas  esse :  esse  deest 
contentione :  conteutatione 
jussit:  utjussit 
etiam  negotio  :  2.  1. 
Puteolis :  puto  licuit 
ut  genam  :  uti  genam 

16.  demsisset :  dcprclionsisset 
albo  judicum :  uRojudicum 


majestatis  crimen :  2.1. 

17.  principali:  principalem 
confccto :  confectos 

SecHti :  Secata(ai  eodcni  usque  ad  pa!-' 
niata  oynissi.s) 

18.  representatnrns  :  roprescntans 
instratus :  infestatus 
excogitavit :  ex  eo  cogitavit 

in  tempore  :  in  deest 

conimoda  constituit.  Pro  conditione 
cujusque,  civibus:  coumioda.  Cp?i- 
stituit  pro  conditione  cujusque  civis 

19.  Latinis:  Latino 
liodieque  :  Ijodie 

21.  compluia  magnificaque  :  complura 
et  magnifica 

exhibuit,  et :  exiiibuit.     Exhibuit  ct 

plmifariam :  plurifaria 

daturus  edixerat :  daturum  se  edixerant 

Avete  vos  :  aut  non 

vellet:  vcllent 

22.  jiiratus  :  juratos  a  m.  correctoris 
dira  avi :  dira  aut 

23.  acturus,  in  curia:  acturusin  curia 
21.  lecJurum  senatorem:  lecturura  se 

sciiatorem 
equiteRoni.:  'Rom.deest 
etiam  App. :  et  App. 
generis  . .  .  censorem  :  3.  l. 
nianumittertntur :  nianu  emitterentnr 
g!a<liatorum  muuus  :  gladiatorium  mu-i 

nws 
curani  a?rarii :  cura  ararii 
communi :  communis 
Chaucius  cognomen:  2. 1. 

25.  vocaretur :  vocatur 
qui  se  :  quod  se 

Italiro  oppida:  viale  oppidi 

ficincia  motus:  fiducia  coniraota* 

Dniidanini:  Driadarum 

icit :  jccit 

ac  vetere:  desnnt 

26.  et  cognomen:  2.  1. 
virginem  adbuc  :  adhuc  deest 
dote :  et  dote 

pellectus:  pellatus 
censcret ;  ccnsereut 


cum  MSio,  Dunelmensi. 
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2?.  Pompetis  impulit  rem  :  Ponipeiam 

pubereni 
per  spcctacula:  perspecto  j»o  v.  I. 
'J8.  Posideni :   Possidcn 
a  studiis  :   ab  stiidiis 
ornaii :  lioiioraii 
sit  dictum  :  i,'.  1. 
29.  immunitatps  :  impunitatcs 
liberalitutcs:  librrtatcs 
abdicere:   abdicare 
lit  de  iii»ce  :  ut  tiiin  de  ne<;e 
uiliiio  :  <;um  tameii  niiiilo 
simulairntiir :  sininlaretiir 

31.  perprospera :  prospcra 

32.  Coiivivatus  et :  Couvivaliis  est  ct  . 
flatiim  cit-pitmiique :  et  flatum  crepi- 

tumqiie 

33.  inproxima:  in  maxima 
evigilabat :  vigilabat 

34.  Cum  et  spectare  :  et  deest 
prapterquc  destiiiato? :  prietorque  des- 

linatos 


3.5.  pertentatis :  praetentatis 
cuivis  comiti;  ciijns  oomiti 
aut  graphiarice  :  et  graphiarias  et 
ST.  se  vidisse;  2.  1. 
pio  salute  sua  :  sna(fcf.«^ 

38.  satisfafientibiis :  satisfaeientes 
scribam  qua-istoiium  :  scribam  quaesto- 

rura 

39.  moraretiir:  moraieiUur 
familia;  suas  :  suae,  deest 

40.  Tbcogoniiis  :  TeleTOniiis 

>.o-/i-J T^To;  :  bXi  xat  |U>)  ^iiyarm  [?n  qui- 
Itiis  lectionis  a  Tumebo  propositi  ves- 
tigia] 

42.  veteri  .  . .  alteram:  vctcrum  . .  .  et 
alteram  deest 

43.  6   fpx';  ^'    tTrtiytTKi.:  o  rfiuua;   vitira,- 

Tdl. 

44.  excniciatnmqup :  :  excruciatumque 

{sine  puncto) 


NERO. 


cap.  1.  qiias  familiffi  :  duae  familiaa 

ternas :  tiinas 

rursiis  sequentes  :   5?.  1. 

a.  jus  sacerdotum  :  jussa  (et  pro  v,  I. 

jura)  sacerdotum 
ac  in  consulatu :  at  in  consulatu 
invectus :  vectus 
plumbeum :  planibenm  esset 
qui  id  sibi :  quod  sibi 
4.  via  ....  cocgit,  .  .  .  honore  : . . .  co- 

egit .  .  .  hcnove.  {et  via  abestj 
venationesque :  que  deest 

6.  Antii  post  IX.  :  ante  IX. 
neque  id  ipse :  nequo  ipse 

ue  banc  quidem  :  nee  banc  quidem 
fabuke  est :  tabulae  et 

7.  Amitam  etiam  :   Aniitam  autem 
exinde :  exin 

Latine Ilieusibus  :  desunt 

juiisdictionem.     PrLcfectus  urbis  sacro 

Latinarum :  jurisdielioneiu  prazfcctis 

urbis  atque  Latinarum 

8.  auspicandi :  deest 

9.  elatum  :  crelatum 
consecravitque :  que  deest 

10.  omisit :  emisit 

abolevit,  aut :  aut  abolevit,  aut 
Divisi .   Divisis 
declamavit  et :  declamavitque 
.'^ed  in  :  scd  et  in 

11.  sciies  quoque  :  qnoqne  deest 
Inducta  est  tt :  est  et  desunt 

12.  qnadringeutos :  quadrigentos 
confectoresque :   coul'ectores  quoque 
et  ad  varia :  et  varia 

abditam :  additani 

cv.  ji.       No.  xvm. 


sorte,  sedc  praitorum  :  series  edempto- 

rum 
13.  tiara  deducta  :   diariani  deductam 
13.  sigiihitira :  singulatim 
lionores  denegavit. :  bonores  deest 
De  quibusdam  :  Sed  et  de  quibusdam 

16.  turn  ipsis  :  cum  ipsis 

17.  utque  rerum  :  atque  rerum 

18.  redegit :  redigit 

19.  Acbaicam:  Acchiticam 
reiigioiie  simul .  2.  1. 

Nam  circnitis  templiscum:  l.  4.  3.  2. 
In  Achaia  :  In  Acbaia  est 
quibus  de :  desunt 

20.  accersiit :  arcessiit 
iiec  eorum  :  neque  eorum 
concupivit :   concupiit 

21.  prastitutam:  pra;stitani 
Niobe.i:  Nioban 

Non  dubilavit  etiam  privatis  :  Dubi- 

tavit  etiam  in  privatis  (Nou  omisso) 
Canacem :  Chanachen 
Gldipodem  :  QJldipoden 
x'2.  Prasinum:  Prasini 
Commeabat  secessu  :  2.  1. 
rudimento  :  frumento  pj'ov.  I. 
artium  :  dtest 
hinc  maxinie  :  bic  maxime 
Institucrant  civitates  :  civitates  f/c«f 
proleetione:  aftectione 
i!3.  OlympiEe  :  et  Olympijp 
lie  necessaria :  nee  necesjaria 
licitum  erat.  :  licit«nie?t. 
auderet :  adderet 

25.  diruto :  obruto 

26.  se  publico  :  2.  1. 

Vol.  iX.  2  C 
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Tribonis:  ice^t 
gestatoria :  gestoria 
ex  parte  :  e  parte 
maims:  niuniis 

27.  palam  :  dce^t 

vel  Martio  :  vel  a  Martio 

urbis  aniljubaiaruiuqiie:  iirbis  et    aui- 

bnbaiariim 
ant  Baianiini :  aut  ad  Baianuni 
copas:  copus 
hortantiuiii :  oraiitium 
absortio :  deest 

28.  Acten  libertam  :  Ac  teuus  liber  turn 
conatus  est :  est  deest 

flameo  per  solenne  :  flaramlneo  per  so- 
lempni 

29.  quatenijs  ferae  :  quo  ferae 

30.  Spicilluni :  Speculum 
Cercopithccnm :  Cercopliitetum 

cum  Mazacum  turba :  ciniaza  cum  tur- 

ba 
.31 .  alia  re  :  alia  re  tamen 
hoc  retulisse  :  base  retulisse 
effigie  :  effisfiei 
fistulis:  fistulatis 
porticibus:  porticibusque 
o2.  semisse  dodrans  :  semis  sed  extans 
si  qui  :  si  deest 
turn  ut:  tunc  ut 
creditur :  dicitur 
mihixOpus  sit :  mibi  sit 
^2>.  morari :  memorari 
Locusta  :  Lucusta  {et  sic  postea) 
raptim  :  raptum 

34.  dicta  factaque :  facta  dictaque 
ter  tentasset :  ter  deest 
cceptorum  opperiens :  2.1. 

Lr.  Agernium:  Lagermum 
objecto :  abjecto 
naatremque :  que  deest 
pro  ea  .•  postea 
imitatione:  initiatione 
Junxitque:  Jussit 

35.  Poppffiam:  Poppciam  {et  sic  pos- 
tea) 

ante  nuptam  :  antea  nuptam 
interemit  ceteros,  affinitate :  inter  ce- 

teros  aut  affinitate 
constuprasset :  conspurcasset 
dilectum  ab  ea :  ab  ea  desunt 
Rufinum :  Rufrinum 
Poppa?a :  Pompeia 
piscaretur :  spicaretur 
prjBceptorem  :  prajcepto 
Burro  :  Birro 
partim  cibis :  desunt 

36.  promulgatis :  provulgatis 
Viniciana :  Viciniana 
crimen  ultro :  2.  1. 

37.  gentili:  gentis 
adrnovebat :  admonebat  apr,  m. 
vocabat :  vocabatur 


Elatus    inflatusque    tandem;  InflatHS 

tandem 
mentioiie  :  intentione 
38.  Plaiieque  ita  :  Plane  itaque 
vi  .  .  .  labefactata  :  ut .  .  .  labefacta 
Ilii  in  .  .  .  decantabit :  1.  3.  2. 
sy.  qua  triginta  :  quo  triginta 
inter  haec  fuit:  inter  haec  fuerat 

40.  principem ;  deest 
vox  ejus  :  iila  uxor  ejus 
Sposponderunt : sposponderant 
orientis  dominationem  :  2.  I. 
rescriberecuiquam  ;  rescribere  cui 

41.  citharajdum  malum  se  :  2.  3. 1. 
inscitia  tantopere  :  inscitia  sibi  tanto- 

pere 
aliis  nuntiis:  alios nuntiis 
Galium :  Galbum 

42.  fracto  :  facto 

suum  imperium :  summum  impcrium 

43.  exercitibus  :  exercitus 
incendere : incedere 
familiarium :  famularum 

44.  auruni  ad  obrussam  :   ad  obrusam 
(aurum  omisso) 

45.  lucrautium:  lucrantia 
Traheret :  Traderet 
ascopera :  Scopa 

columnis,  Etiam  :  columnse,  Jam 

46.  a  simulacris  :  ac  simulacris 
circuiri  :  circumiri 

47.  Homericos :  Homerios 
quanta  maxima  :  quanto  maxima 
praeteritorum :  praeteritorum  peccato- 

rum 
ac  ni  :  ac  nisi 
Inventus  est :  est  deest 
Scicillum :  Speculum 

48.  Nomentanam :  Momentanam 
solum  :  soils 

castris :  clastris 
Ecquid :  Et  quid 
ad  adversum  :  ad  deest 
concederet;  conderetur 
potaturus :  poturus 
Delude:  Dein 
modicella:  modica 
interim  et :  et  itenim 
sordidum :  sordum 

49.  Phaontis  :  Pbaonti 
tulerat ;  extulerat 
interrurapenti :  irrumpenti 
ac  magis  :  aut  magis 
capitis  sui :   sui  deest 
Icelus:  Hiceius 

30.  Acte ;  Actia 

colle  hortorura  :  collo  liortulorum 

circumstanti :  circumstante 

51.  faedo  :  fetido 

Achaica:  Achaia 

53.  qui  Apollinem  :  quia  ApolliaeiA 

aequiparare ;  sequiperare 


I 
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54.  proditnrum  :  proditorum 

55.  iuduxit :  indixit 


56.  icunculam  :  acunculam 

57.  secundo  et  trigesimo  : 


2.  1. 


GALBA. 


cap.  1.  pangique  :  que  deest 
fditque  mos  :  fuitque  mox 
et  observatum  :  ut  observatiim 
Augustique  :  August!  etiam 

2.  Pronepotem  Q.  :  Pronepotem  se  Q. 

3.  diuma  :  diuluina 
clarior  studiis  :  clarior  studio 
quam  brevi  ;  quamquam  brevi 
Achaicam  ;  Achaiam  (et  sic  post ea) 
proiiepotem  :  proneptem 
Servium  :  Sergium 

4.  supposita  :  supcrposita 
sinistrorsum  ;  sinistrosiis 
Livii  :  Livia  (et  pro  v.  I.  Lucia) 
Ocellee  :  Occellare 

Nam  et  Lucium  :  Nam  Lucium 

ad  hoe  nihil :  ad  nos  nihil 

summiim  ....  responsum  est  :  respon- 

suni  est  .  .  .  summum 
in  parte  :  in  partem 
Quamquam  autem  :  autem  deest 

5.  a  matre  Lepida.  :  a  matre  Lepidae 

6.  Floralium  :  Florialium 
Statim  per  :  Statimque  per 

7.  At  in  jure  :  At  jure 

8.  e  miuistris  :  omnia  ab  hoc  loco  ad  de- 
cimavit  etiam  hie  non  kguntur  :  post 
duas  vera  paginas  transposita  reperi- 
untur 

9.  acer :  acerque 

mensjeque  ejus  afiixit  :  mensae  affixit 


supervenernnt  Vindicis  :supervenerunt 

et  Vindicis 
ducemque  se  :  se  deest 
tum  virginis  :  turn  deest 

10.  ex  proxima  :  e  proxima 
legatum  sesenatus  ilegatumque  senalQs 
Deinde  :  Dein 

11.  ac  liberis  :  ac  libeiis  quoque 
ullo  comniodo  :  2.  1. 

13.  venit  is  Simu&  :  venitione  Simus 
versu  :  versum 

14.  T.  Vinius  :  T.  Lunius 
summi  .  .  gradus  :  summo  .  .  gradu 
illius  a;tatis  :  illud  aetatis 

15.  absumto  pretio  :  2.1. 

16.  rumpere  ausi  :  rumpere  ac  se 

18.  manifestiora. :  manifestiora  et  tris. 
tiora 

ad  ornanduni  :  ad  ornandam 
auspicanti  :  auspicati 
evolasse  :  avolasse 

19.  conspirati :  conspiranti 

20.  advolavere  :  advolaverunt 
cupide :  cupido 

Patrobii  Nerouiani  :  Patrobel  Neroni- 

auus 
in  patronum  :  in  patronum  suum 

21.  neque  libellos  :  nee  libellos 

22.  ejus  caro  :  caro  deest 
abundantem  :  abuudanti 

23.  licituni  fuit,  :  licitum  est, 


OTHO. 


cap.  1.  M.   Salvius   Otho  :  M.  Silvius 

Otho 
tam(|ue  non  :  tanquam  non 
tnlit  filios  :  2.  1. 
T.  Titiaiium  :  L.  Titianum 

2.  potulentmn  :  petulantium 

3.  Neronecandai  matri  :  2.  3. 1. 
destinaverat  :  destinarat 

Id  satis  visum  :  Et  satis  visum 

4.  ultionis  occasio  :  2. 1. 
nee  eo  minus  :  nee  nunus 
militem  :  militum 
snccessione  :  sucoessionis 

5.  referre  :  refelli 

6.  Erat  animus  :  Tiilerat  animus 

7.  sibi  illi  :  sibi  ipsi 
prolapsum  :  prolapsus 

8.  juraverant ;  jurarant 


jam  ducibus  :  jamque  ducibus 
promerentur  :  pra!merentur 
praepropere  :  propeie 
victimas  .  .  cxsas  :  victima  .  .  cassa 
ruinae  :  ruina 

9.  Nee  illi  :  Nee  ulli 
Brixilli :  Brixelli 

Placentiam maximoque  :  desunt 

Bebi  iacum  :  Bretiara  cum 

ne  victis  quidem  :  nee  victis  quidem 

10.  Is  mox  :  Iste  mox 
civilia  arma  :  civilia  bella 
captato  :  capto 

Sed  et  ad  :  Sed  ad 

11.  Post  haec  :  Post  hoc 

et  celeriter  :  et  apud  Culiter. 

12.  scambusque  :  calvuscaupusque  pro 
V.  I. 
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VITELLIUS. 


cap.  1.  aJulatores  :  adiilteros 

dill  mansisse  :  '2.  1. 

2.  pra'Iautus  alioqui  :  praclatus  eloqiiio 

interfectorem  :  interfectorcs 

S.  ut  magno  .  .  pater  :  1.  3.  2. 

et  mater  inissum  :  2.  1.  3. 

Capreis  ;  capitis  {et  pro  v.  I.  Captus) 

spiutria;  :  sphinterie 

5.  substitntus  esset.  :  substitisset. 
stannum  :  stagmim 

6.  Galeriam  :  Galcranam 

7.  factionis  suae,  :  factionis  Venoetc 
ejus  expleri  gulam  :  3.  1.2. 
quosque  milituin  :  quoque  milituin 
jentasset :  iactasset  in  cojitextu ;  in  mar- 

gine  jentasset 

8.  conceptu  :  concepto 

9.  agmini  :  agniine 
lustratisque  :  lustravitqiie 

10.  tabum  :  tabem 

divisit— ^pari — insolentia.  Lapi  Jem  :  di- 
visit.     Pari — insolentia — lapideiu. 


11.  Domitio  :  Dominico 

12.  deprehendisset :  reprehendisset 
solvit  :  coliiit 

dilatumque  :  delatumque 

13.  comissationesque  :  comessationes- 
que 

quadringeiiis  :  quadrigenis 
ei  data  :  2.  1. 
adventitia :  deest 
a  Carpathio  :  a  Partliia 
Hispaniae  :  Hispanisco 
farra  :  farris 

14.  cujusque  :  cnjuscnnque 
opinatiis  :  obstinatus  ;  et  pro  v.  I.  ob- 

testatus 
1.5.  Syriacus  :  Syriaticns 
hir.c  Bebriacenses  :  hinc  et  Betriacen- 

ses 

16.  gestatoria  :  gestoria 
coquo,  Aventinum  :  coquo  et  A. 

17.  rediicto  :  reducta 

18.  conjecturam  :  conjectura 


VESPASIANUS. 


cap.  1.  Petro  :  Petroniiis 

etsi  quidam  eum  primipilarem  :  et  qui- 

dani  eum  pilarem 
VespasiumPoUionem  :  Vespasianum  P. 
appellatur  Vespasiae  :  appellatur  Ves- 

pasianae 
solerent :  soleant 

2.  Sabinis  :  Sannis 
Phalacrine  :  Phaerinae 
incunabulorum  :  cunabulorum 
toga  virili  :  2.  1. 
Tribunatu :  Tribunatum 

3.  Sabratensis  :  Sabiatensis 
delegatum  :  delegatam 

4.  Narcissi  gratia :  Narcissi  grati 
Plautii  :  Palatini 

consularis  legati :  2.  1. 
cui  latum  :  qui  latum 
salutatione  :  satisfactione 
eveutu  postea  :  2.  1. 
expertus  :  experte 

5.  antiqua  erat :  antiqua,  quae  erat 
bos  aratro  :  bos  arator 

in  agro  avito  :  3. 1.2. 
radicitus  evulsa  :  2. 1. 
quantumlibet  :  quamlibet 
Bebriacensi  :  Breticensi 

6.  Nee  tamen  :  tameu  dccst 
adegit :  adlegit 

qui  principatus Julii :  desunt 

Vitellium  victorem  :  2.  1. 

7.  se  convertisset  :  »e  deest 
sedeatem :  deest 


rem  ullo  modo  :  2.  3. 1. 

'3.  praemia  nonnisi  sero  :  praemia  sero 

calcearii . .  excalceatos  :  calciarii  .... 

excalciatos 
Comagenem  :  Commagenen 

9.  civile  fasqiie  :  vile  fasque 

10.  aetas  videbatur  :  2.1. 

12.  tribunitiam  .  . .  potestatem  :  tribu- 

nitia  potestate 
Salutandes  scrutandi  :  2.  1. 

14.  dotavitque  :  dotavit 
Morboniam  :  morbo  viam 
baud  ultra  :  non  ultra 

15.  reperitur :  reperiretur 
qui  reversum  :  qui  et  reversus 
laatatus :  deest 

etiam  et  ingemuit.  :  etiam  ingemuit 

16.  qusedam  tantum  :  quaedam  deeU 
Quod  verisimilius  :  Quod  et  v. 

17.  primus  :  primo 

18.  coemit :  coevenerit 

19.  Terpno  :  Ptermo 
Cybiosacten  :  cibotantem 
vivi  :  viri 

20.  nitentis  :  nitidis 

21.  fere  hunc  :  hunc  fere 
matunis  :  maturius 
evigilabat  :  vigilabat 
delude  :  dein 
monumenta  :  momenta 

22.  in  quibus  et  hoc  :  in  quibus  et  b«c 
Menstriura  :  Maestrium 

amore  sui :  amore  suo 
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23.  Et  maxlme  de  :  Et  tie 
dicacjtatem  ....  atfectabat  :  2.  l. 
exactaque  pecunia  :  cxactamque  pccu- 

niam 
litigator! :  ligatori 


mortis  extreme  :  extreme  deest 
Caesariim  :  deest 
paruisset  :  patuisset 
24.  Ciitylias  :  ciitillas 
annum  agens  :  annum  gercns 


TITUS. 


cap.  1.  nedum  :  nee  dum 

3.  ad  extern poralitatem  usque  :  desunt 
protireri  se  maximum  :  protiteri  maxi- 
mum 

4.  sun}ma  industriae . .  .  modestiae :  sum- 
ma  industria  .  .  .modestiaet 

apparet :  apparet  et 
Teitnllam  ;  Tertullo 
sed  praefecto  :  sed  et  praefecto 
defunctae  :  functac 
Furiiillim  :  Fnrmillam 
Tarielia?am  :  Trachias 
vaiiuissimas  Judaesk" :  2.  1. 
contra  se  :  circa  se 

5.  eum  consaiutaverint :  eum  deest 
descisceret :  desciscere 

Apide  ;  api 

id  quidem  :  si  quidem 

deinde  Puteolos  :  de  Puteolis 

6.  ad  se  :  desunt  per  rasui'um 
praetorii  ;  praetoris 
vocavit :  vocatuni 
adverso  rruiore  :  adversa  re 

7.  comissationes :  comessationes 
cognitionibus  :  concionibns 
pramiariique :  primal ique  ;  sed inmarg. 

praimiariique 


ullo  vitio  :  2.  1. 

sunt  usi  :  sumtam  sibi 

celeriter  :  celebriter 

8.  rata  :  deest 

quam  si  eadem  :  quasi  easdeiu 
omnium :  deest 
demitteret :  dimitteret 
oporteret :  oportere 
Threcum  -.Thracum 
fantor :  favor 
Vesevi  :  Bebii 
Vesevo  :  Vesevio 
publioe  periisse  testatus  :  3.  2.  1 . 
omnium  :  omni 

uiandaloresque  :  amandoresque 
cnjusdam  :  rujusciuam 

9.  cujusdam  :  cuiquam 
perditurum  :  puiiiturum,  sed  a  rasura 
dicens  :  docens 

si  quid  :  si  quod 
desiderent  :  desiderarent 
lilium  saivum  :  2.  1. 
verum  :  venturum 
in  minore  :  imminuere 
liabere  :  deest 

10.  plagulis :  paludibus  :  etpro  v,  I.  pel- 
libus 


DOMITIANUS. 


cap.  1.  vas  argenteum  :  2.  1. 

a  Nerva  :  et  a  Nerva 

interrumpentibus  :  irrumpentibus 

Isiaci  :  Isici 

urbana  otficia  atque  :  officia  urbana  aut 

2.  magis  actatis  :  magiset  eetatis 

3.  prseaculo  :  peracuto 
imperii :  autem  imperii 

4.  atque  in  :  at  in 
quaestoriis  :  quafstovis 
induceret  :  iuterduceret 
cur  sibi  :  quid  sibi 
Metium  :  /Etium 
aliquanto  :  aliquantum 
etiam  et :  eniin  et 
Germanica  :  Grecanica 
constituerat :  instituerat 
Septimontialisacro  :  Septimontialis  sa- 

crorum 
genus  missilia  :  gemis  rerura  missilia 
.5.  capitolio  custodia  Jovi,  et :  capito- 

)io ;  custodivit  et 


odeum  :  odium 

6.  necessario.     Sponte in  Dacos. 

duas  :  Necessario.  Consul  duas  (omis' 
sis  a  Sponte  ad  Dacos.) 

transiturus  :  transituras 
praesagiis  prius  :  2.  1. 
ejus  apportatum  :  2.  1. 

7.  nolavit :  novavit 

8.  ordinem  ambitiosas  :  ordiuem.  A«n- 
bitiosas 

primares  :  primoies 
Scatinia  :  Catinia 
Oceliatis :  oculatis 
virgis  :  virginis 
etiamnum  :  etiam  turn 
construxerat :  extruxerat 

9.  apud  aerarium  :  2.  1. 
vox  ejus  :  vox  deest 

10.  tummaxime  :  cum  maxime 
occidit :  item  :  item  deest 
molitores :  motores 
abductam  :  adductara 
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eum  . .  .  consular! nm  :  eoium  . . .  con- 

sularibiis 
notioiibus  . . .  tribunum  :  remotioribus 

. .  .  tribunos 

11.  Aretinuni  :  Arrecinum 
virum  :  ununi 
experturuni  :  experiturum 
difficulter :  difficiliter 
intelligent  :  intelligetis 
interfiiisse  :  infuisse 

12.  militum  mimerum  :  2.1. 

cum  obnoxium  :  cum  et  obnoxium 
oneribus   omuibus   ha?reiet  :  oneribus 

hap.rere 
quolibet  etaccusatore  etcrimine  :  quo- 

libet  et  accusati  et  accusatores  cri- 

mine 
jidversum  :  adversus 
existente  uno  :  2.  1. 
veluti  :  velut  in 
turn  verbis  :  cum  verbis 


oOh  ttyaSov  •TroXujtoipavin  :  desunt 

13.  rcvocatuin  :  vocatum 
epulari  :epuli 

sic  fieri :  hoc  fieri 
plures  :  plerosque 

14.  Tempore  quoque  :  Tempore  vero 
in  taanu  :  in  manum 

15.  commendanti :  deest 
eandemque  :  eandem 
negantem  :  negantemque 

16.  destrato:  ex  strato 

17.  cubiculi :  cubiiis 
omnia  clausa  :  2. 1. 
correpto  :  arrecto 
couatum.  :  conatnr. 
19.  dextrae  :  deest 

21.  pnindebatque  :  prandebat  se 
commissaretur :  commessaretur 
secreto  solus  :  2. 1. 

22.  nltro  corrupit :  2.  1. 

23.  duces  :  vires. 


In  fine  Codicis  Diinelmejisis  suhjiciuntur  Sidonii  versus  de 
Caesaribus,  de  longitudine  regni  eorum^  et  de  eorum  fmibus  Imorti- 
bus].     Ferso  folio  hi  seqmoitur. 

Ille  ego,  Pannoniis  quondam  notissimus  oris. 
Inter  mille  viros  primus  fortisque  Batavos, 
Adriano  potui  qui  judice  vasta  profundi 
JEquora  Danubii  cunctis  tranare  sub  armis, 
Emissumque  arcu  dum  pendet  in  aere  telum 
Ac  redit,  ex  alia  fixi  fregique  sagitta. 
Queni  non  Romanus  potuit,  non  Barbarus  unquam 
Non  jaculo  miles,  non  arcu  vincere  Parthus. 
Hie  situs,  hoc  memori  saxo  '  mea  fata  reliqui. 
Exemplo  inihi  sum,  primus  qui  talia  gessi. 
Viderit  anne  aliquis  post  me  mea  facta  sequatur. 

M.  D.  B. 
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ON  THE 

INTEGRITY  OF  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES. 

No.  ir. 


Having  before  proved  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  quoted  the  an- 
cient Scriptures  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  Septuagint,  I 
shall  now  show  the  nature,  utility,  and  absolute  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  vowels  and  accents,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  without  which,  error,  contradiction,  and  uncer- 
tainty, must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  our  endeavour  to  obtain  a  true 
translation  of  the  original  Hebrew. 

I  hope  it  is  understood  that  by  the  vowels,  I  do  not  mean  any  of 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  western 
languages;  but  such  as  are  called  points,  of  which  there  -dvefve  long, 
jive  short,  and  three  very  short,  making  thirteen  roiveh.  These  are 
the  true  oriental  vowels,  which  are  placed  with  their  respective  let- 
ters, and  without  which  the  consonants  could  not  be  pronounced  ;  so 
that  they  give  them  voice,  and  vary  the  meaning  and  application  of 
words. 

They,  who  are  advocates  for  reading  Hebrew  without  these  vowels, 
follow  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Christians,  who,  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  adopted  the 
custom  observed  in  the  western  languages,  by  selecting  five  letters 
from  tlie  Hebrew  alphabet,  viz.  '^'^MT^^  which  they  called  vowels,  and 
alto<^ether  rejected  the  true  ancient  vowels,  not  recollecting  that  the 
mntres  lectiones  do  not  occur  in  succession  in  any  one  word  in  the 
original,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pronoimce  tlie  syllables :  the  conso- 
nants being  dead  letters,  and  cannot  be  articulated  without  a  vowel. 
These  letters,  then,  they  substitute  for  vowels  at  pleasure,  wherever 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  body  of  the  language.  Now  it  must  appear 
evident  that  as  the  change  of  vowel  alters  the  sense  of  a  word  as  well 
as  its  application  in  all  languages,  so  by  this  mode  of  varying  the  or- 
thography at  pleasure,  the  true  sense  and  application  can  never  be 
had,  and  this  will  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  serious  blunders 
which  were  made  by  the  first  translators,  and  which  are  still  retained 
in  the  European  translations. 

Those  who  have  contended  against  the  vowel  points,  have  always 
brought  forward  what  they  think  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
them,  that  the  copies  kept  in  the  synagogues  have  been  and  are  at 
this  day  without  the  vowel  points.  But  those  who  bring  this  forward 
as  an  arfument  against  them,  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
reason  why  the  vowel  points  are  not  used  in  the  copy  kept  in  the  syna- 
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goj^ues.  I  have  shown  in  a  former  number,  that  the  sacred  language, 
both  as  to  consonants  anfl  vowels,  descended  complete  as  it  was  given 
by  God  to  the  first  race  of  men,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  that  their  perfect  teniple  copies  were  taken  with  thcni 
to  Babylon,  where  the  Jew?  founded  colleges,  and  were  pernutted  to 
■worship  God  in  their  usiial  way.  I  hive  also  sliown  tht^t  at  tiieir 
return  from  Babylon,  the  perfect  temple  copy,  the  "W^  "^SD,  book  of 

.Talker,  was  brought  with  them,  out  of  which  Ezra  taught  them  the 
true  meaning  of  the  pure  Hebrew;  for  as  tlieir  vernatular  tcnjiue  was 
a  little  tinciured  with  the  Babylonish  pronunciation,  lest  tlie  Ica.ple 
copies  should  be  corru]>ted  by  this  foreign  pronunciation,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  scribes  and  readers  shoiiM  be  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  ancient  reading ;  and  thus  restore  the  j)unty  of  the  pronunci- 
ation. But  the  reason  why  the  copies  in  the  synagogues  were  not 
pointed  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  was,  that  none  but  learned 
men  well  instructed  in  the  language  might  be  admitted  as  readers  of 
the  law ;  vhich  Maimonides "  has  fully  explained  from  ancient  autho- 
rity. It  is  therefore  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being  intro- 
duced into  the  office  of  reader,  that  the  copies  in  the  synagogues  have 
from  that  period  to  liie  present  day  been  unpointed :  for  the  reader  is 
obliged  to  be  perfectly  qualified,  by  reading  the  service  in  a  pointed 
coj>y,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  read  without  an  erroneous  pronun- 
ciation before  the  congregation. 

A  learned  Jewish  writer  says,  "  one  of  the  first  and  most  consider- 
able of  tlu>sc  who  introduced  the  novel  doctrine  of  the  Jate  institution 
of  the  Toivel  points,  was  linn  T^'b'i^  1  Rahhi  Eylei/ahu  Bachnr, 
linown  by  the  name  of  Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteentii  century.  He  asserted  that  they  were  invented  by  the  men 
of  Tiberias,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  whole  nation."  But  no 
credit  can  be  given  to  a  man  who,  a  thousand  years  after  these  men 
lived,  takes  the  liberty  of  declaring  without  any  authority,  that  the 
vowel  points  were  never  known  till  the  time  of  the  Tiberian  Masorites 
in  the  fifth  century.  All  this,  as  has  been  justly  observed,^  is 
not  true,  for  the  universities  and  schools  in  Jndea  were  wholly  dissi- 
pated aud  suppressed,  and  no  learned  men  were  left  there  of  suffici- 
ent ability  for  so  great  a  work.  For  the  very  tlorishing  university  of 
the  Jews  being  at  Babylon,  at  the  very  time  of  this  pretended  inven- 
tion, it  is  too  extravagant  to  suppose  that  this  was  undertaken  with- 
out their  knowledge,  advice,  or  assistance,  and  that  it  should  be  uni- 
versally received  at  once. 

It  must  appear  evident  that  before  the  captivity  all  their  copies 
were  written  with  the  vowels.  Ezra,  ch.  viii.  8.  so  they  read  in  the 
bock,  in  the  law  of  God,  disiincthj,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
them  to  understand  the  reading.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the 
sense,  and  cause  them  to  understand  the  reading,  without  the  vowel 
points.     Let  any  one   try   the   experiment,  an  I  he  will  soon   be  con- 

'  In  Hilchoth  Tephila,  ch.  viii.  ^  See  Lingua  Sacra. 
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vinced  that  if  a  language  is  written  without  vowels,  the  naked  conso- 
nants alone,  which  are  dead  in  themselves  and  iiicapable  ot  being 
j:;vonounced,  cannot,  as  1  observed,  be  articulated.  How  are  such 
Mords  as  these  to  be  pronounced  ]  ~\11  dbr — "lirT  hhr — 772  hU — 
^D  A7-am  rhh—'X^1  hrk-^6^'1  tslm—lf:^^  tsmd.  Surely  there 
neefis  no  argument  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  putting  in  vou'ds  at  ran- 
dom, as  there  then  would  be  no  certainty  in  the  application  of  anv 
word  in  the  language. 

The  learned  jews,  liowever,  before  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
were  of  a  dilfercnt  opinion. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  C^O. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  president ;  and  the  Babylonish  before  the  year  .500. 
Both  the^e  Talniuds  quote  the  ftlasorites.  Hieros.  ISlegill.  c.  4. — 
Nodarim.  c.  4.  fol.  37. — Kidduschim,  c.  1.  iol.  30.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  a  reference  is  made  lo  the  lirst  Masovites,  or  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  over  whom  Ezra  presided ;  what  little  information 
those  writers  must  have  acquired  concerning  the  origin  of  the  vowels, 
who  have  contended  that  they  Avere  not  known  before  the  fifth,  and 
some  before  the  tenth  century. 

Moses  says,  Deut.  xxvii.  8.  Ami  thou  shall  write  tipon  the  stones, 
all  ike  words  of  this  tare,  plainly.  But  if  the  vowel  points  are 
not  attended  to,  it  Avould  not  be  possible  lo  understand  the  law.  For 
example,  S^ID,  shamo,  '  his  name,'  but  the  same  letters  with  a 
change  of  the  vowfl  are  ^t^i'I}  shommn,  '  astonished.'  Jer.  ii.  12. 
U^lf),  holij— hut  by  a  variation  of  the  vowels,  the  same  consonants 
signify  Mnc/c-an.  Deut.  xxiii.  17-  "Ij2  AaifCfif,' means  '  honor,' Gen. 
XX.  12  ;  but  the  same  word  by  a  change  of  vowel  1^3  kaaheed,  means 
*  grievous.'  Gen.   xii.   10.     I^?  kebad,  '  slow.'    Exod.  iv.   10.     12D 

hehed,  'laden.'  Isaiah  i.  4.  '^y^  kohed,  'heavy.'  Exod.  xvii.  12. 
*1l.D  kaahod,  '  glory.'  Nah.  xi.  9.  "Tfll  buareeke,  '  bless.'— "Tf")l. 
bereke,  '  the  knee.' — ")iuf2  bisar,  '  tidings.' — 1W2  baasaar,  '  flesh,' — 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

It  has  frequently  been  said,  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  an  uncer- 
tain language,  because  the  same  word,  we  are  told,  has  a  number  of 
meanings.  This  objection  is  n\ade  only  by  those  who  know  loo  little 
of  the  language  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  it:  or  who  have  at- 
tempted to  understand  Hebrew  by  the  bare  consonants  without  allend- 
mg  ^\i\\e^r  to  vowels  or  accents;  it  has  prevented  many  of  the  clergy 
from  attempting  the  study  of  the  original  from  wliich  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  preached,  and  to  which  they  constantly  referred,  to  enforce 
the  truths  of  the  christian  religion.  I  have  the  production  of  one  of 
these  objectors  before  me,  who  speakiuj;  concerning  the  ]i}r\1  Nuchush, 

T  T 

'Serpent,'    Gen.  ch.  iii.   1.  says,  "  Nachash,  and  o^<;,  are  likely  to 
mean  at   once  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  a  hippopotamits,  fornication,  a 


'  Which  hath  six  sis;nifications. 
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chain,  a  pair  of  fetters,  a  piece  of  brass,  a  jiiece  of  steel,  and  a  cot?- 
jut^or."  Were  this  true,  it  would  afford  us  a  lamentable  proof  of  the 
uncertain  meaning  and  application  of  the  Hebrew  language  :  such 
objectors  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  they  are  not  only  contradicting 
the  plain  declarations  of  the  scriptures  which  say,  that  they  are  so 
plain,  that  a  way-faring  man  s/iall  not  err  therein,  but,  that  they  arc 
at  the  same  time  setting  up  their  own  wisdom  in  opposition  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God :  it  is  in  })lain  terms  declaring  that  God  has  given 
the  Scriptures  in  an  uncertain  language,  concerning  which  no  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  meaning 
and  application.  Were  this  true,  it  would  annihilate  the  faith  of  both 
Jew  and  Christian,  in  the  divine  record.  Such  writers  take  but  a  part 
of  the  language,  the  consonants,  and  reject  the  vowels  and  accents, 
for  with  a  change  of  vowel  IIJU^  Naachaasli,  A\hich  always    means  a 

serpent,  is  written  UJTli  Nacheesh,  '  to  divine.'  Gen.  xliv.  5.  and  this 

orthograpiiical  variation  is  always  made  by  the  sacred  writers  for  the 
words,  steel,  fetters,  bi'ass,  fornication,  &c.  the  same  word  there- 
fore, v.'ritten  with  the  same  vowels,  never  has  different  meanings  in  any 
part  of  scripture,  which  incontestably  proves  that  no  language  what- 
ever is  so  certain,  as  to  jiieaning  and  application,  as  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. But  had  the  Hebrew  been  an  uncertain  language,  which  ad- 
mitted double  or  sevenfold  meanings,  the  Jews  who  no  doubt  under- 
stood the  language,  as  well  as  the  Apostles,  would  have  told  them  so ; 
they  would  have  said,  that  there  was  no  certainty  in  the  language,  and 
that  their  references  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were  not  to  be  depend- 
ed on.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fact,  for  notwithstanding  all  the 
groundless  insinuations  which  are  made  against  the  integrity  of  the 
original  Hebrew  text,  we  find  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  referred 
them  to  these  very  Hebrew  scriptures,  saying,  search  t/ie  scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  ivhick 
testify  of  me.  We  find  also  that  Christ  frequently  read  and  taught  in 
the  temple,  from  Ihe  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Propb.ets, 
all  things  which  were  written  concerning  liiniself. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  very  same  words  having  the  same  radix,  or 
the  same  consonants,  can  neither  be  pronounced,  nor  applied  without 
their  vowels  ;  for  as  tliese  words  occur  in  the  same  form  of  consonants, 
were  there  not  a  difference  in  the  vowel-points  to  apply  them,  some 
having  five,  six,  and  eight  meanings,  there  could  be  no  certainty  ia 
any  word  iu  the  languajie,  all  the  woids  having  different  meanings  ac- 
cording to  their  orthographical  arn^ngemeiit,  as  must  be  the  case  in 
all  lani;ua!:es.  No  language  could  be  read  with  consonants  only,  how 
would /«'  be  known  to  niean  hare,  hair,  here,  hire,  heir,  hoar?  or 
hr,  bare,  hear,  bier,  beer,  bore,  boor  P  or  pr,  pare,  pair,  pear,  jrier, 
pore,  or  pure,  &c. 

In  order  io  prove  that  we  are  not  left  to  the  nncei'tainty  of  tracing 
the  meaning  as  well  as  we  can  from  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
many,  who  liave  understood  a  little  of  the  language,  have  ventured  to 
assert :  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  as  certain 
as  to  its  meaning  and  application,  as  any   other  language,  and  that 
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without  the  use  of  the  vowel-poiuts,  the  ancient  Hebrews  could  not 
have  known  the  distinction  between  verbs  active  and  passive,  the  dif- 
ferent modes,  tenses,  persons,  im-perativts,  infinitives,  and  participles 
ccfuT  and  jvflssire  in  all  the  conjugations,  unless  they  had  known  the 
use  of  the  vov.els,  which  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  language, 
and  consequently  must  have  formed  a  part  of  it.  This  must  appear 
conclusive  to  every  learned  man,  without  supposing,  what  no  one  will 
admit,  that  God  gave  to  man  a  language  like  that  of  the  brutes,  a 
language  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  converse;  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  the  voivel-points  had  not  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  language. 

How  is  the  verb  in  all  its  various  meanings  to  be  understood  and 
applied,  if  it  were  not  by  the  use  of  the  vowel-points  ?  for  example, 
in  the  conjugations  kal,  phiel,  phual,  imperative,  infinitive,  and  par- 
ticiple benoni. 

Kal  "TpS  he  visited. 

Phiel  "Tp3  he  visited  frequently/. 

Phual  TpB  he  has  been  visited  J'requently. 

Imperative  1p3  visit  thou. 
Phiel  infinitive  1j53  to  visit  often. 
Phual  infinitive  "IpS)  to  be  visited  often. 
Particip.  Benoni  1J)p  visiting. 

It  has  been  shown  that  no  word  can  be  pronounced  without  vowds, 
and  here  is  a  word  written  with  the  same  consonants,  pkd,  which  has 
eight  ditterent  meanings  and  applications  ;  now  as  no  vowels  are  ever 
written  in  the  body  of  the  word  in  Hebrew,  unless  the  vowel  was 
written  to  every  syllable,  not  a  word  could  either  be  pronounced  or 
applied,  as  must  be  obvious  from  what  follows,  even  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  language.  Suppose  pkd  written  with  consonants 
only,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  ;  autl  as  the  vowels  in  all  languages 
always  give  the  meaning  and  apjilication  as  well  as  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing, it  cannot  be  applied  ;  if  its  radical  meaning  was  remember- 
ed, it  could  never  be  applied  with  any  certainty  in  any  of  its  particular 
meanings  and  applications :  he  vinted,  would  be  mistaken  for  visit 
thou,  visiting,  has  been  visited,  visited  often,  visit  often,  thus  no- 
thing but  uncertainty  would  occur,  the  scriptures  could  never  be 
understood.  Attempts  at  correction  would  be  as  common  as  when 
Drs.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  proposed  their  alterations  of  the  original 
Hebrew  scriptures. 

If  the  vowels  had  not  been  coeval  with  the  language,  it  would  uot 
have  been  possible  for  the  first  race  of  men  to  distinguish  the  same 
person  in  the  different  conjugations,  which  they  must  have  known, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  understood  each  other :  as  for  example, 
in  the  first  person  singular  future  of  Kal,  Ntpiial,  Phiel,  Phual, 
and  HoPHAL. 

Kal.  lp3J^  /  will  visit.  * 
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Niphal.  "T|pS^}  cpliakeed.  /  will  be  visited. 
Phiel.  "I(P^^?  eapliakeed.  /  ivill  visit  often. 
riiual,  "1)5E)t?.  aphuccad.  /  ivUl  he  visited  often. 
Hophal,  "T)29i^  Aaphkad.  I  shall  he  caused  to  visit. 

Again,  tlie  first  persons  singular  preter. — the  second  persons  femi- 
nine— the  second  persons  masculine — the  third  persons  feminine — the 
tirst  persons  plural — the  second  persons  feminine  plural — the  second 
persons  masculine  plural — the  third  persons  plural  in  Kal,  Phiel, 
andPiiUAL;  the  second  person  feminine  plural  future,  the  third  per- 
son masculine  plural  future,  in  Kal,  Nippal,  Phiel,  Phuid,  and 
Hophel ;  and  the  imperatives,  masculine  singular,  feminine  singular, 
masculine  plural,  and  feminine  plural;  are  each  respectively  writtea 
with  the  same  consonants. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  true  vov.els  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  language,  as  there  is  no  method  by  which  a  single  consonsnt  can 
be  pronounced  without  its  acconipsnying  vowel;  the  true  meaning 
and  application  of  a  word  cannot  be  given  without  attending  to  ortho- 
graphical arrangement,  as  is  the  case  in  all  languages. 

Having  said  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  the  vowel-points  must  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  language,  and  that  unless  this  had  been  the  case,  the  ancient 
nations  before  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonish  nsonarchy  when 
all  the  earth  was  of  one  language,  which  was  the  Hebrew  language, 
could  not  have  communicated  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  1  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  another  branch  of  Hebrew  learning  \\hich 
should  be  known  by  the  Hebr(  v/  critic,  and  without  which  a  true 
understanding  of  a  great  part  of  the  scriptures  cannot  be  acquired. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew^,  that  a 
kiiowlodge  of  the  accents  is  as  necessary  as  the  vowels  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  scriptures.  If  the  English  language  were  not  a  national 
latiguage,  and  if  a  learner  were  not  to  attend  to  the  few  points  we 
have,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  read  so  as  to  understand  a 
great  part  of  the  language.  Even  rmiong  the  native  public  orators, 
on  account  of  bad  accentuation,  we  fiad  that  the  idea  of  the  speaker 
is  often  misunderstood  ;  and  even  aniong  our  best  writers,  the  true 
doctrine  of  points  and  accents  is  aUog<-ther  uncertain  or  arbitrary  : 
and  this  great  want  of  points,  and  inattention  to  accentuation  in  all 
the  European  languages,  renders  them  rude  and  barbarous  when  com- 
pared with  the  original  perfect  language,  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  modern  languages  we  have  but  four  points  for  varying  the 
time  in  reading,  and  but  two  which  signify  a  change  of  passion,  or 
intention  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  speaker,  the  point  o(  admira- 
tion, and  the  point  of  interrogation.  We  have  no  points  to  deter- 
mine the  various  changes  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  in 
the  writer  and  speaker ;  such  as  jo?/,  grief,  fear,  anger,  love,  hate, 
tnvy,  malice,  hypocrisy,  haste,  &c.  and  the  degree  of  emphasis 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires.     But  in  the  Hebrew,  all 
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this  is  so  admirably  pointed  out  by  the  accents,  that  the  young  gra- 
duate may  read  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  learned  Rabbi. 

Some  imperfect  idea  may  be  had  of  the  necessity  of  reading  with 
the  accents  as  well  as  the  vowel-poiuts,  from  the  following  example  in 
the  English  language,  which  accordingly  as  the  accents  are  varied  will 
ha%'e  a  different  application.  Will  you  uuilk  with  me  to  St.  Paul's  to- 
day? if  the  accent  be  upon  the  word  yoi/,  the  answer  may  be,  wo, 
some  other  person  7w«j/— if  on  U'nlky  the  answer  maybe,  no,  I  will 
ride — if  on  ivith  me,  no,  I  will  ride  with  your  hr other — if  on  St. 
Paul's,  no,  I  will  go  to  St.  Peter's — if  on  to-day,  no,  J  will  go  to- 
morrouK  Now  as  by  varying  the  accents  in  the  English  language, 
passages  will  have  a  very  different  application,  so  by  varying  the 
accent  on  the  same  word,  it  will  have  a  different  meaning  and  applica- 
tion. For  example,  retort,  a  keen  reply — retort,  a  chemical  vessel ; 
present,  a  gift — present,  to  exhibit ;  produce,  profit — produce,  offer 
to  notice;  prcject,  to  jut  out— project,  contrivance;  ricordt  a  re- 
gister— record,  to  celebrate,  c^ic.  &c. 

But  the  Hebrew  accents  are  of  far  greater  consequence  and  utility, 
as  they  not  only  enable  us  to  sepaiate  every  verse  into  its  major  and 
minor  propositions,  which  cannot  be  done  without  this  knowledge  ; 
but  also  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are  of  greater  moment  as 
to  quantity  or  quality,  pointing  out  the  rhetorical  climax,  and  noting 
the  formation  of  the  adjective  in  its  different  stages;  and  also  those 
conjunctive  propositions  which  contain  a  number  of  subjects;  those 
which  are  not  absolute,  and  those  which  are  incapable  of  being  joined 
with  the  antecedent,  or  wilh  the  subsequent  ones.  I  may  further  ob- 
serve, that  those  v/hich  have  the  power  of  transposition,  are  of  great 
importance;  by  these  passages  which  are  not  only  contradictory  in 
the  translations,  but  which  a5)pear  to  be  contradictory  in  the  "original 
also,  are  found  to  be  not  so ;  hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this 
branch  of  learning,  and  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  accents  by  which 
those  passages  can  only  be  reconciled,  were  coeval  with  the  language. 

Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  accent  varies  the  application,  even 
where  the  same  vowels  occur,  and  by  not  attending  to  this  iniportaut 
branch  of  Hebrew  learning,  many  writers  have  connrjitted  great  errors, 
in  translating  the  text;  this  we  shall  find  will  account  fur  many  incon- 
sistencies in  the  authorised  translations. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  learned 
reader  such  proofs  as  will  convince  him  that  a  true  translation  cannot 
be  had  without  a  due  attention  to  the  accents  as  well  as  to  the  vowel- 
points. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  inform  those  who  have  rightly  studied  the 
Hebrew  language,  what  is  meant  by  accents ;  but  for  the  information 
of  tliose,  who,  so  far  from  having  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
accents,  have  totally  neglected  tlie  vowels,  I  would  say,  that  by  the 
accents  are  not  meant  those  points  which  aflect  the  sound  and  vary 
the  application  of  the  word,  as  "^W  shur,  *■  a  wall,'  and  '^W  shor, 
'  an  ox,'  but  they  are  points  or  stops,  which  not  only  regulate  the 
reading,  but  which  also  frequently  determine  the  sense,  and  change 
the  common  acceptation  and  application  of  sentences,  and  yet  stiU 
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preserve  the  true  meaning  of  every  word.  Tlie  most  learned  gram- 
marians among  the  Jews  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Buxtorf  says, 
"  \\\c  points  and  accents  are  called  D^^.p,  i.  c.  judgment,  reason, 
sense.  They  bear  this  name,  because  by  right  pronunciation  they 
give  a  right  sense  and  meaning  to  the  \vords,"and  by  true  distinction 
in  reading,  they  give  the  sense  of  the  passage,"  I  now  offer  a  few 
instances  to  show  the  necessity  of  a1  tending  to  the  accents  as  well  as 
the  voivcls. 

I.  In  the  1 0th  Psalm,  v.  15th,  it  is  said,  ^1^^  ^^l  JirilT  il'ii! 
Nii^n-'pn  Wl-  thlin.  Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked,  and  the  evil 
man  :  seek  out  his  ivickedncss  till  thou  find  none.  This  is  not  intelli- 
ble  ;  it  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  original,  but  with  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  words.      This   verse  contains  two  propositions,   the 

first  is,  V'^'^  ;?itT    "inii'.   hreak   the  arm   of  the  ivicked.      But  the 
T  T      -     :  ;  ^ 

translators  have  erred  in  ending  the  first  proposition  thus,  h7eak  thou 

thearmoftheivitkcd,  and  the  evil  man  ;  whereas  the  proposition  ends  at 

i'U^l  rashnvg,  '  wicked.'     There  was  no  authority,  nor  even  necessity 

for  crowding  in  the  words,  aiid  the  evil  7nan  ;  no  word  for  man  occurs 
in  the  Hebrew  ;  ^^T)  varan g,  belongs  to  the  second  proposition,  and 

there  is  not  any  difference  between  a  ivickcd  man  and  an  evil  man. 
Neither  can  man  be  understood,  but  mischief,  occasioned  l)y  wicked 
men,  for  this  is  tlie  meaning  ofi?Tl  rarang ;    therefore  the  passage  is 

altogether  out  of  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  translation.  But  when  the 
accents  are  attended  to,  the  verse  will  truly  read  agreeably  to  the- 
original,  and  without  a  subjunctive,  as  some  have  attempted  to  render 
it ;  as  it  does  not  exist  in  the  language.  Break  thou  the  arm  of  the 
wicked ;  then  thou  shall  search  out  his  wickedness,  but  inischief  thou 
shall  not  find. 

II.  Judges,  vi.  24.  And  Gideon  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
CSbU)    nirf   ^lyh^TI    and  he  called  it  JehovahShalom.     These  words 

cannot  be  applied  to  the  altar  ;  whoever  attends  to  the  accents  will 
find  that  they  have  a  very  ditierent  application.  Indeed  the  transla- 
tors by  connecting  TV^TV  Jehovah,  with  WwU)  shalcm,  could  not  make 

sense,  therefore  they  left  the  words  without  translating  them,  giving 
only  the  Hebrew  pros  unciaiion  in  English,  No  Hebraist  can  make 
sense  if  he  tr<inslates  these  two  words,  and  connects  and  applies  them 
as  they  are  applied  in  the  translation  ;  for  such  a  term  as  Jehovah' 
peace,  caunot  be  applied  to  the  altar.  Those  who  understand  the 
accents  will  know  that  niil"'  Jehovah,  cannot  be  joined  with  Dvt^ 

slialom,,  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  translators  have  made  this 
error  ;  for  instead  of  Gideon  calling  the  altar  Jehovah-shalom,  it  is 
n'ln^  Jehovah  who  pronounces   Dt?U}  shalom,  ox  peace  to  Gideon. 

The  accent  shows  that  the  noun  cannot  be  so  connected,  and 
this  is  also  consistent  with  the  former  verse,  where  it  is  said, 
"^b    U'h^  TyStV  "b  'y^2i'i^'^^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  peace  be  unto 

.  T         r     :  V       ~  •  L     • 

thee.     In  this  verse,  the  same  word  UVUJ  shalom,  is  translated  peace. 
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and  the  Mord  "b  h,  is  truly  translated,  to  him  ;  but  in  the  following 
verse,  instead  of  using  the  masculine  pronoun  singular  in  the  same 
word,  as  they  connected  Tf\n)  Jehovah,  with  QVl^  shalom,  and  applied 
it  to  the  altar ;  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  neuter  pro- 
noun, though  there  is  not  a  neuter  in  the  language.  So  that  the  same 
word  'h  /o,Wit!i  the  same  construction,  which  in  tlie  preceding  verse 
is  translated  to  him,  is  translated  fo  it,  which  should  have  been  trans- 
lated to  him.  This  verse  then,  corrected  by  the  accents,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  preceding,  consequently  with  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer ;  it  truly  reads  thus :  Thai  Gideon  built  an  altar  there 
unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  called  to  him,  Peace. 

in.  Isaiah,  xlix.  5.  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  in  contradiction  to  this,  that  larael  shall  be  gathered. — 
And  Job.  xiii.  15.  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  ivill  1  trust  in  him. — 
The  first  of  these  admits  ikb  lo,  which,  as  it  is  translated  without 
attending  to  the  accents,  is  contrai-y  to  truth. — The  second  reads  con- 
sistently with  the  sense  of  the  text,  but  the  translators  have  altogether 
rejected  ^4'?  lo,  from  tlie  text;  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  it  reads 
with  greater  effect,  because  it  is  far  more  expressive  by  retaining  if. 
1'herefore  the  learned  will  allow  that  the  translators  have  done  wrong 
by  rejecting  K^  lo,  from  these,  and  many  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
while  other  writers  by  not  attending  to  the  accentual  reading,  and  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  word,  have  introduced  these  inconsisten- 
cies, and  contradictory  passages.  For  the  learned  Hebraist  is  aware 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  kiiow  \he  propositions  in  a  verse,  whether  one, 
two,  or  more,  nor  is  it  jiossible  to  know  when  that  illustrative  pait  of 
language  occurs,  a  parenthesis,  without  the  accents. 

The  reader,  by  turning  to  my  article  on  the  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  in  No.  XVI.  will  bo  convinced  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  those  who  have,  in  contradiction  to  obvious  facts  there 
stated,  so  injudiciously  declared,  that  the  vowels  were  ef  a  late  date, 
not  more  ancient  than  the  later  IMasorites  500  years  after  Christ.  But 
tlie  accents  (without  which  it  is  evident  the  Scriptures  in  general  can- 
not be  truly  translated)  have  very  rarely  been  attended  to  in  modern 
limes.  Tlie  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  acknowledge  their  great  im- 
portance. Jonathan,  the  |)araphrast,  who  lived  40  years  before  Christ, 
says,  *'  the  accents  are  to  tlie  letters  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body." 
Rabbi  Judah  on  the  Mishna  says,  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  make  any  alte- 
rations in  the  passages  which  uere  not  made  by  Moses,  if  all  the  pro- 
phets were  equal  to  Moses,  they  had  no  power  to  alter  a  letter,  or 
^oi/jf  of  the  law."— And  the  ancient  Rabbies  who  wrote  the  Zohar, 
about  100  years  after  Christ,  say  on  that  passage,  the  wise  shall  shine, 
*'  the  wise  are  the  letters,  the  lustre  are  the  accents,  like  the  soul  in  the 
body,  for  the  accents  of  the  law,  are  like  a  crown  on  the  heads  of  the 
letters." 

The  Talmud  in  Megilla,  c.  4.  on  Ezra  viii.  8.  They  gave  the  sense, 
says,  "  they  placed  the  accents  and  made  them  understand  the  reading 
by  them." — And  Aben  Ezra,  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  the 
laen  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  they  taught  their  posterity  the  sense 
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of  every  word  by  the  vowels  and  accents."  Three  of  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue  mentioned  by  Aben  Ezra  and  the  llabbies,  were  the 
prophets  lid^gai,  and  Zachanah,  and  Ezra  the  scribe,  wlio  tauglit 
the  people  the  true  reading  by  the  vowel  points,  and  the  accents.  See 
Megil.  c.  i.  fol.  3. ;  Kiddeschim,  c.  i.  fob  30. ;  Nedarim,  c.  4.  fol.  SJ. 
And  the  Talniuds,  which  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  tiiird 
century,  speaking  on  this  subject,  say,  it  "  gives  the  sense  of  the 
law." 

I  have  given  sufficient  quotations  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Rabbies,  to  prove  that  the  accents  were  in  use  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  as  it  will  a})pear  to  the  learned  in  the  language,  from  tlie 
above  passages,  that  this  must  have  been  the  case.  The  inspired 
writers  do  not,  as  they  wxe  made  to  do  in  the  translations,  contradict 
each  other,  by  saying  in  one  part,  though  Israel  be  not  gatJierid, 
while  in  other  parts  tliey  have  said,  Israel  shall  he  gathered ;  thou, 
hast  multiplied  the  nation  and  not  increased  the  Jo?/,  while  the  same 
verse  says  expressly,  that  God  had  increased  the, joy,  according  to  ilie 
joy  in  harvest,  and  as  trie?:  rejoice  irhcn  they  divide  the  spoil. 

They  never  could  have  been  inspired  to  write  words  for  which  there 
was  no  necessity,  words  suppressed  in  the  translation,  but  necessary 
to  be  translatcfi,  in  order  to  give  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scripture, 
to  silence  the  futile  objections  of  deists,  which  derive  their  origin 
either  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  total  inattention  to  the  vowels  and 
accents. 

As  the  accents  were  most  scrupulously  attended  to  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  neither  letter,  vowel,  nor  accent,  were  ever  altered  by 
them,  it  is  evident  that  the  accents  were  not  only  known  and  in  use 
when  the  law  was  given  on  Sinai ;  but  as  the  Hebrew  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  learned  and  scientitic  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans, Phoenicians,  &c.  it  would  show  a  want  of  discernment,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  language  in  which  God  gave  his  laws,  laws  which  re- 
quired an  unequivocal  declaration  of  his  Avii!,  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  admit  of  a  double  meaning,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  it 
had  been  deficient  in  the  vowels  that  fix  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
in  the  accents  which  determine  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

If  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  order  to  understand  their  own  language, 
always  read  according  to  the  voivcl-poiJits,  and  the  accents,  (as  is 
shown  above  from  the  ancient  writings  of  their  learned  men,  and  also 
in  No.  XVI.  where  it  is  proved  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  apostles  quote  the  Hebrev/  in  Greek,  and  strictly  adhere  to 
i\iQ  voivels 'Aiid  i\\Q  accents):  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  accounting  for  the  manifest  inconsistencies  in  all  the 
European  translations,  but  by  attributing  them  to  ignorance  in  the 
first  translators,  respecting  these  branches  of  Hebrew  learning ;  the 
knowledge,  and  the  use  of  the  vowels  and  accents. 

In  this  state  has  Hebrew  remained  among  Christians  from  the  dis- 
persion of  the  .Tews  to  the  present  day,  and  although  some  learned 
men  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  vowels  and  accents,  to  obtain  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  far  has  this  knowledge  sunk  into  oblivion,  without  attending 
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to  vowel  or  accent,  that,  we  see  translation  after  translation,  and  quo- 
tation after  quotation,  sent  forth  with  all  the  appearance  of  deep 
research,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  original.  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  translations  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Canticles,  which  have 
lately  made  their  appearance. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  are,  undoubtedly,  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  cause,  but  who  have  supposed  that, 
on  account  of  the  contradictions  in  the  translation,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  corrected,  in  order  to  reconcile 
those  passages.  These  persons,  in  general,  have  harnessed  themselves 
in  the  trappings  of  Drs.  Kennicott,  De  Kossi,  and  others,  who,  as  they 
Could  not  reconcile  the  contradictions  in  the  European  translations, 
concluded  that  errors  must  have  been  committed  by  the  translators, 
or  by  the  transcribers  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  have  left  behind  them 
voluminous  collections  .of  supposed  necessary  corrections.  I  would 
advise  them  not  to  be  guided  by  such  unfounded  assertions,  but  to  exa- 
mine the  original  Hebrew,  lay  aside  all  commentators  as  authorities,  and 
suffer  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  native  meaning  to  be  their  own  inter- 
preters. I  have  shown  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  what  depen- 
dence is  to  be  placed  on  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
supposed  that  the  novel  doctrine  of  the  points,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  it,  was  introduced  at  a  very  late  period  after  the  dispersion, 
and  thus  they  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Elias  Levita,  a  German 
Jew,  who  lived  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  had  the  confidence  to  assert, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  whole  nation,  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  men  of  Tiberias,  But,  at  that  period,  500  years  after 
Christ,  "  there  were  no  universities,  no  schools  in  Judea,  they  were 
all  suppressed  and  dispersed  ;  no  learned  men  were  left  there,  capable 
of  so  great  a  work."  But  had  this  been  the  work  of  men,  it  would 
have  required  ages  to  accomplish  it ;  and  during  this  long  pejiod, 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  the  men  of  Tiberias,  are  we  to  sup- 
pose, as  no  word  can  be  articulated  without  vowels,  and  as  the 
matres  lectiones  do  not  occur  in  succession  in  any  word  in  the 
Hebrew,  that  they  put  in  vowels  at  random,  or  interpreted  their  inar- 
ticulate consonants,  by  looks  and  motions  ?  This  was  done,  according 
to  Elias  Levita,  "  without  the  knowledge,  advice,  or  assistance,  of  the 
most  learned  Jews  at  the  florishing  university  at  Babylon,  and  uni- 
versally received  every  where."  It  might  be  asked  of  Drs.  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi,  how  they  could  suppose  it  possible  to  make  their  pro- 
posed alterations  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  in  any  of  the 
nations  on  the  continent?  Would  not  such  a  proceeding  be  immedi- 
ately detected  1  And  if  it  be  not  possible  at  this  remote  period  of  their 
dispersion,  it  would  syrely  apply  with  greater  effect  at  that  early  date. 
But  so  particular  have  the  Jews  been,  in  all  ages,  since  the  time  of 
Moses,  that  they  would  never  suffer  one  iota  or  tittle  to  be  altered. 
No  man,  who  thinks  rationally  on  the  subject,  can  suppose  that  the 
congregated  body  of  the  fathers,  or  elders,  who  overlived  Joshua, 
would  alter  any  part  of  the  sacred  autograph,  but  that  they  delivered 
it  pure  to  their  children's  children,  who,  according  to  divine  appoint- 
ment, have  most   scrupulously    preserved    the    letters,    vowels,   and 
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accents,  to  the  present  day.  One  of  your  correspondents  has  asked, 
"  what  peculiar  circumstances  have  preserved  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
from  the  ordinary  casualties  of  copyists  and  the  corrosions  of  time]" 
No  peculiar  circumstances  were  necessary  except  the  circumstance 
of  the  divine  appointment  of  a  whole  nation,  ordained  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  sacred  letter,  vowel,  and  accent,  for  ever.  I  might  ask, 
as  I  have  in  another  place,  "  what  peculiar  circumstances  have  pre- 
served the"  writings  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Euclid,  for  3000  years  t 
are  they  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  those  writers  1 
"  the  casualties  of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time,"  have  not 
affected  them !  there  has  not  been  any  alteration  in  the  original 
text  of  these  writers.  Nor  was  it  possible,  because  the  eye  of  the 
learned  world  was  upon  them  in  all  ages,  which  would  soon  have 
detected  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  would  have  ruined  the  charac- 
ter of  the  interpolator.  On  this  ground  alone,  we  are  certain  that 
the  present  original  Scriptures  are  pure  and  uncorrupted,  because 
a  whole  nation  has  been  appointed  the  guardian  of  the  letter  from 
the  time  it  was  given  to  this  day.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  reflect- 
ing Christian,  who  believes  in  the  particular  providence  of  God,  to 
doubt  that  he  has  preserved  the  original,  not  only  from,  "  the  casual- 
ties of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time,"  but  also  from  the  uni- 
versal efforts  of  all  the  Pagan  nations,  the  Babylonians,  Persian^, 
Grecians,  and  Romans,  who  strove  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
empires  to  destroy  the  sacred  records.  What,  but  a  peculiar  assem- 
blage of  providential  circumstances,  could  effect  it? 

These  nations,  in  order  to  destroy  those  records  which  condemned 
their  idolatrous  practices,  destroyed  the  government  of  the  Jews, 
carried  them  into  captivity,  subjected  them  to  the  oppression  of  the 
heathen,  and  finally  drove  them  from  their  own  country,  and  dis- 
persed them  among  all  the  nations,  as  had  been  foretold  in  the  divine 
record  for  1500  years.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  Scriptures  are 
justly  called  sacred,  because,  neither  the  "casualties  of  copyists, 
the  corrosions  of  time,"  nor  the  most  energetic  exertions  of  Pagans 
and  Deists,  have  been  able  to  destroy  them.  The  original  Hebrew 
Scriptures  have  always  been  in  their  possession,  have  been  daily  read 
in  their  synagogues,  and  in  their  families,  and  as  they  were  com- 
manded, they  have  taught  them  to  their  children  to  this  day:  and 
notwithstanding  that  their  powerful  enemies,  the  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, Grecians,  and  Romans,  are  sunk  in  eternal  oblivion,  they 
remain  a  distinct  people,  agreeably  to  the  divine  declaration.  Hence 
they  have  preserved  their  language,  their  religious  laws,  and  ordinances 
to  this  day  ;  no  alteration  could  take  place  in  their  language,  it  has 
always  been  a  living  language. 

But  when  we  seriously  consider  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
who  governs  the  most  minute  concerns  of  this  world  by  his  provi- 
dence, can  we  doubt,  that  he,  who  gave  the  Scripture  for  a  rule  of 
life  to  man — who  commanded  his  followers  to  search  this  very  Scrip- 
ture, from  which  he  himself  taught,  and  preached,  has  preserved  it 
pure  to  this  day  ?  To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  conclude 
that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and  that  God  does  not  govern 
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the  concerns  of  man  by  his  providence.  It  would  be  asserting,  in 
plain  terinsj  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  mutilated  by  "  the  casual- 
ties of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time,"  which,  if  admitted^ 
would  render  the  words  of  Christ  of  no  effect ;  because  those  Scrip- 
tures which  he  commanded  to  be  searched,  would  become  the  work 
of  man  ;  and  liable  to  similar  objections  in  every  age  and  nation  till, 
perhaps,  not  a  vestige  of  the  original  Scripture  was  to  be  found. 
What  good  can  such  writers  propose  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
posterity,  by  inculcating  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  sacred  original  ?  Did  they  consider,  how  they  expose 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  by  such  a  conduct,  they  would  not  so  incau- 
tiously lay  open  the  Christian  cause  to  the  attacks  of  Freethinkers, 
who  will  readily  join  them  in  their  attempts  to  weaken,  or  destroy  the 
genuineness,  or  authenticity  of  the  original  Hebrew  scriptures. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  how  have  we  various  readings  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious ;  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  Christians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  began  to  produce  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  as  appears  in 
their  writings,  produced  spurious  copies.  This  accounts  for  the 
different  readings  resorted  to  by  those  who  bring  this  forward  as  an 
objection.  Hence  the  translations  of  the  Septuagint,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
Ethiopia  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate,  (which  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  a  translation)  wherever  they  differ  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
are  spurious,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  Let  objectors  examine  the 
authorised  copies  in  use  among  the  Jews,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  and  they  will  find  that 
they  all  agree;  there  are  no  different  readings,  consequently  they  must 
be  the  same  as  the  autograph  of  Moses. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  to 
quote  the  objections  made  by  Dr.  Kennicott,"  where  he  has  supposed 
that  there  was  a  necessity  to  correct  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  thus  they  have  been  led  into  serious  errors.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  make  some  remarks  on  this  attempt  to  improve  the  word  of 
God  by  the  inventions  of  man,  and  will  again  r-.'*"  •  tlie  learned  and 
unprejudiced  reader  to  some  of  the  Doctor's  ."'»posed  mendings 
Exod.  XV.  2.  IT  J^'^Dt")  7^  my  strength  and  my  song  is  the  Lord. 
He  says   that  /T1QT1   vezimrath  "  being   irregular,   should  probably 

be  •'/Tntttl.  Agreeably  to  the  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  ver- 
sions, the  >  yod  is  necessary  to  /T1DT1>  four  of  the  six  valuable  MSS. 
agree  in  reading  it  so."  But  this  is  a  weak  argument  in  support  of 
the  authority  of  these  MSS.  If  a  hundred  MSS.  or  a  hundred  transla- 
tions were  found  to  agree  in  reading  it  thus,  are  we  to  ruin  the  sense 
of  the  passage  on  that  account  ?  The  English  translation  is  consistent 
with  the  original,  except  in  the  transposition  of  the  word  TV  jah,  and 

the  possessive  pronoun  improperly  added,  which  does  not  occur  in 
Jllpn    vezimrath.     The  true  translation  of  this   passage   evidently 

shows  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  adopt  such  corrections  as  Dr* 
Kennicott  has  proposed.    The  literal  translation  is;    My  strength. 
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and  song,  is  J  ah.  If  Dr.  Kennicott  and  his  followers  had  been 
competently  skilled  in  the  language,  they  would  have  known  that  the 
possessi\  e  pronoun  ''  i/od,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  mDT")  vezim- 
rath,  for  as   it  occurs  in   '•T^   nazi,    '  niv  strensth,'  and  as  the  1  vau, 

•    T  ^  i- 

conjunctive  is  prefixed  to  the  following  noun  JT^pT  zimrath, 
it  connects  the  pronoun,  in  sense,  therewith.  Who  would  suppose, 
when  the  clause  is  translated  as  it  literally  stands  in  the  Hebrew, 
viy  strength  and  song  is  JaJi,  that  my  song  is  not  understood,  as  well 
?iH  my  strengttil  It  is  far  more  elegant  and  expressive,  there  is  no 
tautology  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  :  but  Dr.  Kennicott  has  been 
induced  to  give  what  he  calls,  a  necessary  revision  of  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  from  the  English  translation  of  this  clause.  The  accents  on 
'^l^  nazi,   and  TV  jah,   confirm    this   reading ;    to    which   I  refer  the 

Hebraist. 

By  the  same  objector,  and  others  \^ho  have  copied  from  him,  we 
are  told  that  "  T  DV2  m  tlie  sevi:nth  day,  in  the  present  Hebrew 
copy,  is  probably  corrupted  from  ")  DV2  in  the  sixth  day,  as  the 
Samaritan,  Greek,  and  Syriac  versions."  But  Dr.  Kennicott,  and 
your  correspondents  who  have  supported  him,  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  clause  ii>  not  T  DVH  in  the  seventh  day,  that  is,  with  the 
numeral  written  with  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  T  ^in  ;  but 
that  the  ordinal  numbers  are  used,  as  they  always  have  been,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  that  is,  they  were  always  written  at  full  length  to  avoid 
error,  thus,  ''JTlli^n  D')''! 'm  tlie  seventh  day,  ■'li'ti^H  DiU  *«  the 
SIXTH  day. 

The  learned  and  the  intelligent,  whether  they  understand  Hebrew  or 
not,  must  readily  grant,  that  such  mistakes  as  these,  made  by  those 
who  boldly  write,  and  declare  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  cannot  easily  justify  their  assertioijs. 
Thus,  by  erroneously  concluding  that  irregularities  and  inconsistencies 
have  been  "  foisted"  into  the  original,  they  have  presumed  to  find  fault 
with  the  pure  Hebrew,  and  have  labored  to  corrupt  the  word  of  God, 
by  substituting  tb"  bold  additions  of  the  Greek,  Arabic,  Samaritan, 
and  Syriac  translators',  whose  versions  were  made  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  but  little  known  among 
Christians. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  this  day  of 
Biblical  inquiry,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  those  numerous  contradictory 
parts  of  the  translation,  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  invali- 
date the  truths  of  revelation,  will,  I  trust,  be  very  acceptable  to  all 
ranks  of  Christians.  It  will  give  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  the 
admirers  of  the  divine  records,  when  they  know  that  there  are  no 
contradictions  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  translations,  and  that  when  such  passages  are  truly  trans- 
lated, they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  reason  and  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer. 

J.  BELLAMY, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

How  must  petulance  and  ill-manners  abound,  when  they  over- 
flow without  the  smallest  provocation  !  In  your  tenth  No.  (p.  287.) 
1  wrote  a  short  article  to  suggest  that  a  certain  edition  of  Callima- 
chus,  8cc.  called  Bentley's,  was  not  the  work  of  the  great  Bentley. 
It  turns  out  that  I  was  so  far  right ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  worthy 
JNichols's  very  useful  collection  of  literary  facts,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  real  editor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bentley,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  the  great  critic.  (See  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes, 
Vol.  iv.  p.  491 J  note.)  So  far  is  very  well ;  and  we  might  mutually 
rejoice  that  a  common  error  has  been  refuted. 

But  your  correspondent,  S.  S.  I.,  chose  to  give  himself  the  air  of 
ridiculing  my  reasons ;  though  they  were,  in  fact,  very  good ;  and 
his  own  objections  very  foolish.     1  argued, — 

1.  That  Bentley  was  not  likely  to  publish  a  classic  author  anony- 
mously, at  the  very  close  of  his  life. 

2.  That  he  was  not  likely  so  to  praise  himself  as  he  is  praised  in 
that  edition. 

3.  That  he  was  never  at  Rome,  as  that  editor  declares  he  had 
been. 

Now,  S.  S.I.  not  being  able  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
publishing  a  classical  book,  and  such  a  work  as  the  Phileleutherus 
lApsiensis,  cannot  see  the  first  improbability  ;  and  thinks  that  the 
two  other  circumstances  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of 
concealment.  Really,  if  a  man  cannot  see  why  an  author  of  es- 
tablished fame  should  not  wish  to  conceal  the  very  circumstance 
which  would  stamp  the  chief  value  on  his  book,  it  is  hardly  M'orth 
while  to  tell  him.  Or  if,  assigning  no  probable  reason  for  such 
concealment,  he  can  suppose  that  such  a  man  would  invent  false 
insinuations  for  the  sake  of  making  it  effectual ; — nothing  can  be 
seen  in  such  a  supposition,  but  the  strange  perverseness  of  tlie 
supposer*s  mind.  Why  Bentley  wished  to  conceal,  at  first,  his 
being  the  author  of  the  Phil.  Lips,  we  all  know,  except  per- 
haps S.  S.  I. 

On  my  conjecture  about  Dr.  Warren,  I  laid  no  stress ;  and  any 
one  who  was  not  determined  to  misunderstand,  might  have  sup- 
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posed  that  I  spoke  of  the  similar  appearance  of  the  two  books  ;  not 
the  resemblance  of  the  title-pages,  which,  as  belonging  to  different 
Works,  must  announce  different  things.  Now,  if  S.  S.  I.  does  not 
know  that  a  resemblance  in  the  form  and  typography  of  a  book  is 
more  evidence  of  a  particular  editor,  than  a  vellum  binding,  be  has 
very  common  things  to  learn  relative  to  books,  notwithstanding  his 
conceit.  That  the  matter  of  the  edition  in  question  is  unworthy  of 
the  great  Bentley,  1  thought  as  well  as  he  ;  but  Ihojiedto  rest  the 
fact  upon  reasons  less  like!;/  to  be  misapprehended  by  perverseness. 
Here,  I  own,  1  Mas  mistaken.  T.  Bentley's  edition  of  Cicero  de 
Fmibus  I  had  not  seen  ;  otherwise  1  might  possibly  have  thought 
of  him  as  editor.  This  conjecture  certainly  accounted  best  for  the 
name  of  Bentlet/  being  always  currently  attached  to  the  edition. 

But  your  learned  correspondent  cannot  finish  the  subject  with- 
out falling  into  another  mistake.  Speaking  of  Dr.  T.  Bentley's 
editions  of  De  Finibus,  desar,  and  Callimachus,  he  adds  :  "  these, 
unless  we  mistake,  are  the  onli/  classical  works  published  by  the 
Doctor's  nephew.'"  Then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
his  informant,  J.  Nichols,  in  the  tery  note  from  which  he  drew  his 
other  facts  ?  "  May  2 J,  171^,  was  advertised,  in  a  neat  pocket 
volume,  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  edition  ever  yet  printed  of 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  ad  nuperam  Ricardi  Bentleii  editionem  ac- 
curate expressus.  Notas  addidit  Thomas  Bentleius,  A.B.  Coll.  S. 
Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigienses  alumnus.  Cantab,  typis  Academi- 
cism impensis  C.  Crownfield .''"  S.  S.  1.  will  say,  perhaps,  because 
he  is  a  disputer,  that  this  edition,  though  advertised,  was  never  pub- 
lished :  but,  as  the  edition  stands  fully  recorded  in  catalogues,  this 
subterfuge  will  not  help  him.  The  fact,  then,  is  that  Thomas 
Bentley  published  four,  not  three,  classical  books. 

After  all,  what  provocation  could  my  former  communication  have 
given  i*  1  will  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  arrogance  in  it ; 
nothing  that  affected  to  be  elaborate,  as  your  correspondent  sneer- 
ingly  calls  it.  1  had  observed  a  common  error,  and  I  wished  togorrect 
it.  I  gave  my  reasons.  If  your  correspondent  did  not  like  them,  (as  a 
distorted  mind  will  seldom  like  right  reasons)  he  might  have  given 
what  he  thought  better  :  but  why  should  he  attack  me,  whom  he  knew 
not,  and  with  whom  he  agreed  on  the  main  question  ? — I  will  tell 
you  why :  because  he  fancied  he  perceived  an  occasion  for  vain 
triumph  over  an  unknown  writer,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. This  is  the  truth,  let  him  disguise  it  as  he  will.  N. 
Jun«,  .1814. 
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We  have  before  given  Mr.  Hodgkin's  Table  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  Greek  Alphabet  in  different  ages.  The  Abbreviations  and 
Connexions,  in  eleven  plates,  will  close  tlie  collection,  three  of 
which  v/e  give  in  our  present  Number. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown's  Gene- 
ral Catalogue  of  valuable  and  rare  old  Books,  Part 
1.  for  the  year  1814,  containing  the  class  of  "  Auctores  Classici  et 
Misccllanei,  Gr.  et  Lat."  the  greater  part  of  which  are  works  of 
considerable  value,  or  extreme  rarity.     Price  I5. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  other  Poems  from  Claudian, 
translated  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  a  prefatory  Discourse, 
by  Jacob  George  Strutt.  In  this  translation  it  has  been  the 
chief  object  to  display  to  the  English  reader,  the  peculiar  beauty 
and  richness  of  Claudian's  muse  ;  those  pieces  therefore,  whose 
subject  is  too  much  debased  by  adulation  and  panegyric,  are  pur- 
posely omitted.     Elegantly  printed  hi  small  octavo,     pr.  8s.  Qd. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  complete,  translated 
mto  English  verse,  by  the  same.     Elegantly  printed  in  small  8vo. 

NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  several  letters,  complaining  of  delay  in  the  in- 
sertion of  the  favors  of  our  Correspondents.  We  are  grateful  for 
them,  and  sensible  of  their  value.  But  they  have  been  lately  so  nu- 
merous, that  they  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  regular  uumbers.  We 
have  therefore  ventured  for  ojice,  to  print  a  Supplementary  Number, 
vyhich  we  trust  will  be  found  sufliciently  interesting  to  justify  the 
liberty  we  have  taken.  We  throw  ourselves  on  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  ;  after  their  verdict  we  shall  not  apply  for  a  new  trial. 

The  article  sent  by  Mr.  D.  is  too  personal,  not  to  say  scurrilous. 
He  well  knows  that  we  do  not  refuse  to  admit  criticisms  on  the 
communications  of  our  contributors  ;  and  that  we  do  not  exclude 
severity,  if  it  is  conveyed  in  unoffensive  language.  We  are  as  hos- 
tile as  he  can  be  to  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  writer  whom  he 
attacks;  but  he  must  recollect  that,  in  his  communications  to  us, 
that  writer  has  always  respected  the  religion  of  his  country. 

We  have  been  desired  to  insert  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Frider. 
Roth  ;  but  we  were  checked  in  our  wishes  by  the  following  line, 
among  others : 

"  Una  casas  haurit,  regum  turres  qucy  ruina." 

See  Adversaria,  p.  589. 

M.  P.  will  not  easily  find  imperii  used  in  poetry  as  a  word  of 
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four  syllables,  or  the  first  syllable  in  reperit  short.     His  verses  de- 
serve in  other  respects  great  attention. 

If  Homo  Sum  states  no  objection  in  the  course  of  a  month,  we 
will  send  his  letter  to  another  publication,  in  which  he  will  more 
probably  obtain  satisfaction  on  the  nature  of  his  inquiry  than  in 
this  Journal* 

Our  notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Broliei*s  Tacitus  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  Readers  to  send  us  additions 
or  corrections  to  the  Lists  of  Hebrew  Grammars  inserted  in  our 
present  Number,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  at  present 
incomplete. 

J.  J.  on  the  Book  of  Jaslier,  4fc-  i"  our  next. 

In  our  next  we  shall  insert  the  article  on  the  Poetry  of  Profes- 
sors Barrozi)  and  Duport. 

Conjectures  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Travels  oj  St.  Paul  are 
unavoidably  postponed. 

''D  on  Hcbrezc  Criticism  in  our  next. 

E.  S.'s.  Inscriptions  will  form  an  interesting  article. 

Bibliotheca  Gossetiana  will  be  continued  in  our  next. 

Bentley's  Emendation  on  Menander  in  our  next.  We  have 
hopes  of  procuring  from  a  Correspondent  some  remarks  on  Bent- 
ley,  to  form  an  Appendix. 

A  set  of  Fables,  supposed  to  be  Phaedrus's,  have  been  lately 
pubHshed  in  Italy,  and  reprinted  by  Renouard,  in  Paris,  1812, 
]2mo.  pp.  40.  We  shall  give  them  entire  in  one  of  our  future 
Numbers.     Spurious  or  genuine,  they  will  be  interesting. 

De  Mschyli  Epodis  Commentarius  as  soon  as  possible. 

Literary  Intelligence  must  be  deferred  to  our  next  Number. 

We  have  been  promised  by  a  friend  a  Collation  of  an  ancient 
edition  of  Terence,  unknown  to  Fabricius,  Ernesti,  and  the  Bipont 
editors.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  with  the  one  thus  specified 
by  Mr.  Dibdin,  p.  394.  2d  Ed.  Terentius  Guid.  Juvenalis  et 
Ascen3cii  [Lugd.']4to.  1506.     Litteris  Gothicis. 

In  a  future  No.  we  hope  that  our  correspondent  will  favor  us 
with  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  Observations  respecting 
this  disputed  verse  in  his  work  intitled,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustration  of  the  New 
Testament,  London,  1808.  8vo.  pages  632 — 53.  Indeed  we 
should  feei  ourselves  greatly  obliged  to  any  Scholar,  who  would 
favor  us  with  a  notice  of  this  work.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Illus- 
trations  of  the  Four  Gospels,  has  animadverted  on  it  in  terms  of 
severity.  We  would  direct  the  attention  of  any  Scholar  disposed 
to  favor  us  with  such  a  notice,  to  Mr.  Veysie's  Remarks  on  the 
Greek  Prepositive  Articles,  and  to  the  Observations  on  them  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  and  also  to  a  paper  in  the  Critical  Review. 
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I.  Carimina  Hom ERICA:  lUas  et  Odyssea  a  rhapsodorum  interpolationibus 
repuvguta,  et  in  pristinam  formam  redndu  ;  cum  NOTis  ac  prolegomenis, 
studio  RicARDi  Payne  Knight.  2d  edition,  with  very  many  additions. 
***  A  copy  of  the  first  Edit,  (of  whicli  only  a  few  copies  were  printed,) 
teas  lately  sold  hy  Auction  for  upwards  of  j£7, 

II.  A  Clutrt  of  10  Numerals  in  200  Languages,  with  a  Descriptive  Essay 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Patrick,  Hull. 

III.  Account  of  Herculaneum.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayter. 

IV.  An  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Prepositions  of  the  Greek  Language.  By 
Professor  Moor. 

V.  Bishop  Pearson's  minor  Tracts  chronologically  atranged. 

VI.  T.  Falconer's  two  Letters  On  the  Oxford  Strabo. 

VII.  De  GrcBcorum  Verbis  in  RegulA  flectendis  ;  a  C.  S.  G.  Hauptmann. 

VIII.  G.  Cantcri  de  ratione  Emendandi  Grcecos  Auctores,  Syntagma  recens 
auctum. 

IX.  Wasse  On  Latin  Scholiasts. 

X.  Oratio  de  Publicis  Atlieniensium  Moribus,  a  Valckenaer. 

XI.  Lamberti  Bos  regulce  pracipuce  accentuum. 

XII.  Rnhnken's  Animadvv.  in  Xenopkontis  Memorabilia. 

XIII.  Oratio  de  Linguce  Arabics  utilitate,  antiquitate,  et  prastantiA  ;  a  Hyde. 

XIV.  De  Ludis  privatis  ac  domesticis  Veterum:  a  J.  C.  Bulengero. 

XV.  Pontes  quos  Tacitus  in  tradendis  rebus  ante  se  gestis  videatur  sequutus 
pavcis  indicat  J.  H.  L.  Meierotto.  reprinted.  This  is  from  a  scarce 
tract  in  folio.  1795. 

XVI.  Notarum  Romanarum  ac  Literarum  singularium.  compendiique  scriptionis 
in  antiquis  codicibus  et  momimentis  obvii  Inter pretatio,  ex  variis  auctori- 
bus  collecta. 

XVII.  Fragment  of  Longus — with  Latin  Translation. 

XVIII.  Oratio  de  Constitutione  Tragoediarum,  et  Sapientia  civili,  atque  eloquen- 
tia  ex  earum  Lectione  haurienda. 

XIX.  Remarks  on  the  Miscellaneous  Obseixations  on  Authors  Ancient  and  Modern , 

XX.  An  answer  to  a  late  Book  written  against  Dr.  Bentley,  relative  to  some 
Manuscript  Notes  on  Callimachus. 
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GEOGIL4PHY  OF  SVSIAJ^A. 

By  WILLIAM  VINCENT,  D.  D. 


1  HE  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  published 
last  year  by  Mr.  jNI'Donald  Kinneir,  and  accompanied  with  a  map 
by  Mr.  Arrovvsmith,  opens  a  field  of  information  little  explored  by 
travellers  from  Europe,  and  described  very  imperfectly  both  by 
ancient  and  oriental  writers. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Tigris  com- 
prehends so  large  a  proportion  of  desert  towards  the  province  of 
Seistan,  on  the  north,  and  such  a  line  of  desolation  towards  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  south,  that  there  has  been  little 
to  attract  the  curiosity  of  travellers,  or  the  adventure  of  merchants, 
our  best  sources  of  intelligence ;  and  armies  have  seldom  traversed 
it,  but  w  ith  the  view  of  more  distant  conquests  beyond  the  Indus. 

Alexander,  Timour,  Humaioon,  and  Nadir  Shah,  all  advanced 
either  by  a  northern  or  an  intermediate  route;  but  Alexander  only 

Cif  we  except  the  fabulous  accounts  of  Dionysus  and  Semiramis) 
had  the  fortitude  to  hazard  a  march  through  the  burning  sands  of 
Gadrosia  on  his  return,  or  the  wisdom  to  explore  the  ocean  on 
that  desolate  coast,  by  committing  his  fleet  to  the  guidance  of 
Nearchus. 

To  illustrate  the  course  of  this  fleet  was  impossible,  previous  to 
the  survey  of  the  coast  by  Commodore  Robinson,  in  1774;  under- 
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taken  by  order  of  the  East  India  Coinpany,  from  Bombay;  and 
happy  am  I  to  find,  that,  by  comparinj^-  that  survey  Avith  the  route  of 
Captain  Grant,  and  the  other  routes  inland,  directed  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  specified  by  Mr.  M'Donaid,  1  have  conducted 
Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  almost  without 
an  error. 

An  additional  pleasure  it  would  have  been,  if  the  geography  of 
Susiana,  which  I  had  traced  out  from  all  the  authors,  ancient,  mo- 
dern, and  oriental,  that  I  could  discover,  and  corrected  v.ilh  great 
attention  in  my  second  edition,  iiad  coincided  with  the  account  of 
Mr.  M'Donald,  derived  from  a  personal  visit  to  that  province. 
But  tills,  in  one  respect,  was  not  to  be  required  of  me;  for  there 
were,  when  1  wrote,  no  data  in  existence  from  which  it  was  possi- 
ble to  trace  the  course  of  the  rivers  inland.  Their  source  from  the 
mountains,  their  order  and  succession,  their  issue  into  the  Gulph 
of  Persia,  were  easily  obtainable;  but  by  wiiat  lines  they  passed 
throng!)  the  intermediate  country,  there  was  no  authority  in  the 
ancients  to  decide,  no  maps  to  be  depended  on,  no  modern  travel- 
lers to  correct  the  mistakes  or  variations  of  the  learned,  who  had 
embraced  different  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

If  Mr.  M'Donald  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  rivers  and 
their  courses,  still  he  laments  himself  (p.  104)  that  he  cannot  re- 
concile his  account  with  the  geography  of  the  ancients.  I  must 
not  say  that  his  own  account  is  incomplete;  neither  am  1  in  the 
habit  of  questioning  the  veracity  of  any  traveller,  when  he  has  actu- 
ally visited  the  country  which  he  describes.  I  concede  likewise, 
that  throughout  the  whole  work  of  Mr.  M 'Donald,  there  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  his  attention  to  truth,  unbiassed  by  prejudice 
©r  partiality;  and  every  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  in  the  parts, 
which  he  did  not  pi  rsonally  explore,  his  information  is  derived  from 
the  best  sources  that  were  accessible. 

But  in  the  province  of  Susiana,  as  I  am  most  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge my  own  errors,  so  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  Mr. 
M'Donald  if  I  suggest  to  him  that  there  are  difficulties  still  re- 
jnaining,  ^hich  neither  his  book  nor  his  map  have  completely  re- 
snoved ;  and  that  his  reasoning  has  not  yet  convinced  me  that  the 
Susa  of  the  ancients  can  be  identified  with  the  modern  Sus. 

Upon  the  rivers  of  Susiana  there  is  no  longer  any  dispute  be- 
tween us ;  for  his  map,  which  gives  a  second  source  on  the  west  to 
the  river  Euleus,  not  only  corrects  the  principal  error  I  have  com- 
mitted, but  reconciles  the  apparent  discordance  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians. Some  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  had  reported  that  the 
Kings  of  Persia  drank  no  water '  but  that  of  the  Euleus  ;  others 


«  The  Persian  Ambassador  in  1810   said  that  water  from  the  Karoon,  or 
Eulfius,  was  still  carried  to  Basra. 
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attributed  the  same  honor  to  the  Choaspes  ;  the  conclusion  there- 
fore was^  liiat  the  two  names  beloiigcl  to  the  same  river.  I  had 
conjectured'  that  tlie  Euleus  had  two  sources;  but  finding  no  au- 
thority to  confirm  this  supposition,  I  was  necessitated,  in  detailing 
the  march  of  Tnnour,  to  piace  Dez-Phoul  on  the  Euleus,  aldiough 
it  is  in  reahty  on  the  western  source,  which  I  now  consider  as  the 
Choaspes.""  For  this  information  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  McDonald. 

This  western  source  he  calls  the  Ab-Zal ;  the  same  name  which 
it  bears  in  tii^  Commentaries  of  Timour ;  and  he  again  gives  this 
branch  two  sources,  one  in  the  mountain  of  Shutur,  and  the  other 
in  those  of  Louristan  (p.  96)  ;  they  form  a  junction  three  days' 
journey  north  of  Dez-phoul,  and  fall  into  the  Karoon,  or  Euleus, 
at  Bundekeei,  eight  farsangs,  or  four-and-twenty  miles,  below 
Shuster.  (p.  86.)  From  this  account  we  collect,  that  both  these 
sources,  rising  out  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  surround  Susi- 
ana, have  their  origin  in  Media.  But  still  the  Ab-Zal  cannot  be 
the  river  of  Susa;  for  whatever  name  that  river  is  to  bear,  it  must 
have  three  properties ;  that  is,  it  must  rise  in  Media,  it  must  pass  by 
the  capital,  it  must  communicate  with  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  Now 
the  Ab-Zal  has  but  one  of  these  properties  ;  it  does  rise  in  Media, 
but  it  does  not  pass  by  the  capital,  (if  Sus  is  to  be  assumed  for  Susa), 
it  does  not  communicate  with  the  Gulph  directly^  but  by  the  inter- 
vention of  another  river. 

The  Karoon,  therefore,  is  the  true  Euleus,  for  Mr.  M'Donald 
himself  says  it  rises  from  the  mountains  of  Louristan  22  farsangs 
S.  W.  of  Ispahan,  out  of  the  same  hill  as  tlie  Zeinderood  or  river 
of  Ispahan,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  This  should  be  the  Susiana 
side,  but  Mr.  M.  calls  it  a  Median  River,  (p.  103.),  and  this  stream 
passing  so  near  the  capital  as  to  embrace  it,  tlie  capital  Susa  must 
be  at  Shuster  and  not  at  Sus,  for  if  Sus  be  assumed  for  the  capital, 
the  Ab-Zal  does  not  approach  it  nearer  than  seven  or  eight  miles, 
by  Mr.  McDonald's  own  account.  I  refer  the  whole  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Pliny, ^   Ptolemy,  and  Dionysius. 

A  third  river,  called  die  Kierke  by  other  writers,  the  Kerah  or 
Kara-sou*  of  d'Anville  and  Mr.  M'Donald,  is   by  him  assumed 


'  See  Ancient  Commerce,  Vol.  I.  p.  448. 

*  Susa  seems  placed  indifferently  on  the  Euleus  or  Choaspes  by  different 
authors. 

^  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  16.  Eulasus  ortus  in  Medis.  Dionysius  :  Xoio-7r>jf  Vaxwv 
'iv^ov  "T^cup,  lin.  1073. 

'iv.5ov  must  be  a  corrupt  reading,  unless  it  mean  only  strange,  or  foreign. 
Salmasius  reads,  M>)Wv"T^iup. 

'^  Kara-sou  signifies  black  river,  and  Mr.  M.  says  it  is  a  furious  stream;  if 
so,   perhaps  turbid,  and  not  likely  to  become  the  favored  beverage  of  kings. 
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for  the  river  of  Susa,  as  passing  by  Sus  ;  but  this,  I  think,  would 
not  be  called  a  Median  river,  either  by  ancients  or  moderns  ;  neither, 
if  it  were  so  called,  would  it  answer  the  purpose,  for  it  issues  into  the 
Tigris,'  and  does  not  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  It  is  true  that  it 
rises  beyond  the  mountains, but  in  a  provhice  which,  1  imagine,  would 
have  been  called  Korduene "  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  styled 
Kurdistan  by  Mr.  McDonald  ;  which,  though  comprehended  some- 
times in  the  general  name  of  Media,  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  the  origin,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  dis- 
trict would  rather  have  been  speciiied,  than  the  province  at  large  ; 
for  the  natives  are  the  Kurds,  the  Kardaces  of  various  authors,  the 
Kardookhi  of  Xenopliou,  so  celebrated  as  a  race  of  plunderers  in 
all  ages,  as  to  give  a  prevalence  to  the  name  of  the  country  which 
they  possessed.     But  on  this  more  hereafter. 

At  present  I  shall  pass  with  Mr.  M' Donald  to  the  eastern  rivers 
of  Susiaua,  called  the  Kopratas,  the  Pasitigris,  and  the  A'rosis,  and 
known  to  oriental  Vvriters  by  the  respective  names  of  the  Khoo- 
rookhankende,  the  Jerahi,  and  the  Tab  or  Endian  ;  for  however  in- 
correctly I  may  have  traced  the  course  of  these  streams,  in  regard 
to  their  order  and  succession  we  are  both  agreed. 

Ihe  Ko}>iatas  and  Pasitigris^  unite  with  the  Euleus,  and  issue 
into  the  Gulph  of  Persia  by  the  same  mouth.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  the  Greek  and  Persian  geographers  are  agreed,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  M'Donald  :  he  diifers  only  from  the  Voyage  of 
Nearchus  in  giving  their  respective  courses,  but  not  in  their  order 
or  succession  :  his  distance,  however,  between  the  Euleus  and  the 
Pasitigris  corresponds  with  the  account  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
sians ;  he  states  it  at  ninety  miles ;  a  space  which  a  Tartar  army  of 
horse  might  pass  in  three  days,  and  a  Macedonian  army  *  of  horse 
and  infantry  might  traverse  in  four  :  and  these  are  the  marches  at- 
tributed to  Alexander  and  Timour,  on  their  advance  towards  Persisj 
by  their  several  historians. 

But  if  Mr.  M'Donald's  map  is  correct,  as  it  carries  the  ordinary 
road  from  Shuster  to  the  A'rosis  across  the  Kopratas '  and 
Pasitigris,  near  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 


•  According  to  D'Anville  and  Thevenot;  but  Mr.  M.  says  into  the  Shat  al 
Arab. 

*  Usually  written  Gordyenfe. 

3  There  are  six  or  seven  streams  that  pass  through  the  Delta,  but  these 
two  join  the  Karoon  before  its  issue  into  the  sea. 

4  They  probably  marched  by  night,  as  Antlgonus  is  reported  to  have 
done  by  Diodorus,  1.  xix.  c.  18. 

s  Diodorus  represents  the  Kopratas  as  400  feet  wide,  and  not  passable 

without  boats ;  1.  xix.  c.  18.  'o|ij  oi  h  r^  ^arufo^a  'niwiluro  ■n'Koimyi  lyiy^arot. 
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to  reconcile  this  with  the  navigation  of  the  Pasitigris  by  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus,  as  it  is  given  by  Arrian,  or  with  the  expedition  of  Anti- 
gonus,  as  recorded  by  Diodoriis ;  for  Antigonus  was  stopped  by 
the  Kopratas;  and  though  he  dispatched  a  small  body  of  his  forces 
across  that  river,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Eumenes  he  could 
not  support  them  from  his  main  body;  and  upon  their  defeat,  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  over  the  mountains  on  the  north  hito  Media. 
Such  an  event  does  not  correspond  with  the  impediment  of  an  in- 
ferior stream  near  its  source,  nor  with  the  account  of  Diodorus. 
Mr.  McDonald,  however,  thougb  he  says  in  one  place  that  this 
stream  is  fordable  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  (p.  105)  allows  in 
another,   that  at  some  seasons  it  has  a  considerable  depth. 

The  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients  corresponds  no  better  with  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  M'Donald;  for  Diodorus  '  informs  us,  that  its  depth 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  an  elephant,  (that  is  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet)  that  it  has  a  course  of  seventy  miles  from  its  source,  that  it 
is  from  three  to  four  stadia  (near  half  a  mile)  wide,  and  that  it  is 
frequented  by  llsh  and  marine  animals  seldom  seen  in  rivers.  These 
are  the  circumstances  that,  I  conclude,  have  compelled  Mr.  M'Do- 
nald to  confess  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  coun*^ry  with  the  account  of  the  ancients. 

The  historians,  nevertheless,  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  in 
their  veracity,  because  the  Greeks  were  not  merely  the  transient 
visitors  or  conquerors  of  this  province,  but  kept  possession  of  it 
for  between  two  and  three  hundred  years ;  and  during  such  a 
period,  information  sufficient  must  have  been  obtainable  from  tra- 
vellers, merchants,  military  men,  and  writers,  who  had  not  only 
visited  it,  but  resorted  to  it,  and  resided  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
advanciiig  their  fortunes. 

Mr.  M'Donald  does  not  acquaint  us  from  what  sources,  exclu- 
sive of  his  own  excursions,  lie  has  derived  his  intelligence  ;  but  one 
of  those  was  conducted  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  have  cast  more  than  a  glance  of  his  eye  over  the  space 
that  he  traversed.  His  journal  shows,  that  on  the  day  he  left  Shus- 
ter,  in  order  to  visit  Ram  Hormoz,  he  fell  in  m  ith  a  party  of  ban- 
ditti, which  he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  when  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  one  of  the  principal  ruffians  prisoner.  With  this 
man  he  ventured  to  come  to  terms,  upon  condition  that  the  paity 
which  had  assailed  him  should  become  his  conductors  on  his  expe- 
dition ;  and  with  this  escort  he  galloped  from  Shuster  to  Ram 
Hormoz,  near  ninety  miles,  in  one  day.  How  much  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  experience  might  observe  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  pretend  not  to  ascertain ;  but  as  I  give  him  as  much 
credit  for  his  veracity  as  his  courage,  I  think  he  will  not  be  offended 

'  '  — ■ —  — ,—  ■■„■     — ,^1*  ,J,M     »Ht 

'  Lib.  xix,  c,  17. 
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if  I  say,  that  the  best  and  bravest  man  living  cannot  compare  the 
acquisitions  of  a  day  with  the  general  testimony  of  writers  ancient 
and  oriental.  This,  however,  if  1  understand  him  rightly,  was  not 
the  only  time  he  travelled  this  road  ;  for  there  appears  a  second 
expedition  from  the  Shuster  to  Schirauze,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Monteith  of  the  engineers,  who  took  the  latitude  of  several  places 
through  which  they  passed;  this  seems  to  imply  a  journey  per- 
formed at  greater  leisure,  and  with  better  opportunity  of  making 
their  remarks  and  inquiries. 

I  must  not  hazard  the  surmises  of  a  recluse  against  the  experi- 
ence of  a  traveller  ;  but  I  do  strongly  suspect  that  the  modern  road 
from  Shuhter  to  Persis  must  be  different  from  the  ancient  line. 
This  supposition,  if  admitted,  would  account  for  the  diiferent  ap- 
pearance of  the  rivers  m  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  and  solve 
the  difiiculty;  but  I  must  confess  that  this  conjecture,  however 
specious,  or  even  probable,  is  not  supported  by  any  written 
evidence. 

One  error  more  is  all  that  I  am  charged  with  on  this  eastern 
boundary  of  Susiana;  that  is,  placing  the  town  of  Ragliian  on  the 
A'rosis,  which  Mr.  M'Donald  fixes  at  the  Pasitigris  or  Jerahi.  1 
can  only  plead  in  return,  that  Ebn  Haukal  (p.  QG)  writes  thus , 
"  The  river  Tab  [or  Arosis]  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Ispahan: 

' and  proceeds  to  Arjan  ;"  and  Al  Edrissi  (p.  126)  makes  the 

boundary  between  the  provinces  at  the  bridge  Baccar,  a  bow  shot 
from  Ragian.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  Arjan  and  Ragian  are 
the  same,  placed  by  both  writers  in  the  province  of  Pars,  not  in 
Susiana,  nor  on  the  Jerahi,  but  on  the  Tab.  The  Tab  was  more- 
over styled  Ab-Argoun,  or  Ar  Ragian,  the  River  of  Ragian,  from 
the  name  of  that  town  formerly,  as  it  is  now  called  the  River  En- 
dian,  from  a  place  so  named  oti  its  bank  at  present.  1  am  only  the 
publisher  of  this  account ;  and,  as  1  have  given  up  my  authors,  if  I 
am  still  punishable  by  law,  1  appeal  to  equity  for  my  acquittal. 

My  observations  must  now  be  transferred  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Susiana,  en  the  Shut  al  Arab.  Here  we  are 
presented  with  four  rivers,  which  arise  in  Kurdistan,  and  issue  into 
the  Tigris  a  few  miles  above '  Khorna.  Otter  has  specified  the 
names  of  these  streams,  three  of  which  join  the  Kierke,  and  pass 
imder  that  name  into  the  Tigris.  One*  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
the  Gyndes  of  Herodotus,  so  humbled  by  Cyrus  ;  but  our  concern 
is  with  the  Kierke  alone,  called  Kerah  by  ]Mr.  McDonald,  on  vvhich 
the  town  of  Sus  is  situated,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Major  Rennell,  he  concludes  to  be  the  ancient  Susa. 

*  Mr.  M.  says  below  Khorna. 

^  Most  probably  the  Kierkfe,  which  Mr.  M'Donald  cMls  a  furious  stream, 
p.  97.   D'Anville  supposes  the  Kierke  to  be  the  Gyndes. 
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It  may  be  presumption  to  dispute  the  authority  of  two  writers 
so  well  quahtied  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a  question;  but  as  their 
proofs  have  not  yet  produced  conviction  on  niy  niiud,  if  I  ir.aiutaiu 
ray  own  opinion  with  the  respect  due  to  two  such  eminent  geogra- 
phers, the  controversy  ought  to  be  deemed  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  without  imputhig  it  to  the  vanity  of  displaying  erudition_,  or 
fomenting  a  wanton  spirit  of  contention, 

'ilie  tirst  appeal  I  make  from  their  decision  is  the  course  as- 
signed to  the  Kierke,  sometimes  called  the  River  of  Khoreniabad 
by  Major  Rennell.  Instead  of  carrying  this  stream  into  the  Tigris, 
in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus  he  makes  it  the  source  of  the  Eu- 
leus,  and  contiucts  it  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  This  supposition 
answers  two  purposes,  for  it  gives  a  remote  head  to  the  Euleus, 
corresponding  widithe  Greek  authoiities,  and  leaves  a  passage  open 
from  the  Gulph  to  Susa,  which  all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  ori- 
ental, require.  But  it  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  testimony 
of  one  witness,  whose  evidence  appears  to  be  incontrovertible. 

A  native  of  Basra,  one  of  the  sect  called  ChrL-tians  of  St.  John, 
has  furnisiied  us  with  a  plan  of  the  environs  of  that  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  residence  ajid  numbers  of  his  brethren 
dispersed  in  the  villages  around.  This  plan  is  preserved  in  the 
■work  of  JMelchizedec  llievenot,  and  if  ii  be  leferred  to,  the  name 
of  Kercha  occurs  at  number  48,  the  Kierke  of  the  maps,  the  Ke- 
rah  of  Mr.  M' Donald.  Mean  as  the  performance  of  this  native 
may  be  in  point  of  geographical  accuracy,  the  disposition  and  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  places  and  rivers  mentioned,  appears  in  corre- 
spondence with  all  that  we  kiiow  of  the  country  at  the  present  hour; 
and  if  the  whole  in  this  respect  be  right,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong- 
in  a  single  instance.  All  the  maps  which  \  have  seen,  previous  to 
that  adapted  to  Herodotus,  correspond  with  this  of  Thevenot  in 
carrying  the  river  of  Khoreniabad  into  the  Tigris.  What  has  in- 
duced Major  Rennell  to  change  this  course  of  the  river  is  not  so 
manifest,  except  that  die  ancient  Susa  must  be  placed  on  the  Eu- 
leus;  and  therefore  a  different  course  must  be  given  to  the  Ivierke, 
ni  order  to  identify  it  with  that  river.  The  modern  Sus  is  on  this 
Kierke,  and  is  not  approachable  by  the  Euleus;  but  by  the  Euleus 
Nearchus  sailed  up  to  the  ancient  Susa,  and  from  the  same  city 
Alexander  sailed  down  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  ditficulty,  Mr.  M'Donald  styles  the 
western  source  Euleus,  which  i  consider  as  the  Choaspes  ;  but  the 
name  is  disputable,  and  at  present  of  no  iinpoitaiice.  J'liis  source, 
he  says,  is  navigable  up  to  Dez-phoul,  and  Dez-phoul  is  within 
seven  or  eight  miles  of  Sus.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that  Near- 
chus  came  up  to  Dez-phoul,  and  that  this  was  considered  as  arriv- 
ing at  Susa.  But  Susa  was  not  at  seven  or  eight  miles  distance 
from  the  river,  whatever  name  it  bears;  it  was   upon  the  Euleus; 
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and  no  city  is  said  to  be  upon  a  river,  when  there  is  an  interval  of  so 
many  miles  between.  The  modern  Sus  was  and  is  upo)i  the  Kierke, 
and  the  ruins,  according  to  Mr.  M'Donald,  extend  twelve  miles  in- 
land from  tlic  bank  of  that  stream  :  now  it  is  only  at  the  termination 
of  tiie  ruins  that  the  interval  is  taken  to  Dez-phoul,  and  Dez-phoul 
is  at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  from  Shuster,  which  1  con- 
tend^ is  Susa.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  if  a  city  placed  be- 
tween two  rivers  touches  one  of  them  on  the  west,  and  does  not 
touch  the  other  at  a  less  distance  than  seven  or  eight  miles  on  the 
east,  it  will  never  be  said  io  lie  on  the  eastern  stream,  l>ut  on  the 
■western.  This  is  precisely  the  site  of  Sus  :  it  lies  close  to  the 
Kierke  on  the  west,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  miles, 
covered  with  ruins,  its  eastern  boundary  is  still  seven  or  eight  miles 
distant  from  the  Ab-Zal. 

Let  us  coiisider,  therefore,  the  distance  from  Shuster  to  Sus  of 
thirty-live  miles,  added  to  the  ninety  miles  from  Shuster  to  Ram 
Hormoz,  and  then  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  Macedonian 
army,  consisting  of  infantry  as  well  as  horse,  to  march  125  miles' 
in  four  days,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Susiana.  But  this  is  not 
all,  for  unless  the  Macedonian  army  was  previously  collected  at 
the  eastern  wall  of  Sus,  we  ought  to  take  our  account  from  the 
centre  of  that  city,  and  add  six  miles  more  to  the  former  sum, 
making  the  whole  131  miles,  or  a  march  of  nearly  32  miles  a  day 
for  four  days  :  SHi  army  of  Tartars,  Mahrattas,  or  Cossacks,  may 
perform  this,  but  for  a  corps  of  all  arms,  in  such  a  country,  and 
with  no  particular  object  in  view,  it  was  at  least  unnecessary,  if 
not  impracticable. 

As  Mr.  M'Donald  considers  the  whole  difficulty  of  identifying 
Shuster  with  Susa  as  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  (p.  100)  and  the 
discussion  as  uninteresting,  he  will  probably  pay  little  attention  to 
these  minute  particulars :  but  Major  Rennell  was  evidently  of  a 
different  opinion,  for  he  thought,  perhaps,  as  I  do,  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  even  in  questions  of  curiosity,  is  a  rational 
amusement  to  an  enlightened  mind,  and  that  the  reconciliation  of 
ancient  historians  with  each  other,  or  of  ancient  geography  with 
the  modern,  is  a  task  worthy  the  labor  of  any  one,  who  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  subject. 

^  I  have  not  inflamed  but  moderated  this  account,  for  Mr.  M'Donald,  at 
p.  57,  says,  he  estimates  the  I'arsang  at  3^  English  miles;  and  his  route 
^p.  459.)  gives  12  Farsangs  from  Shuster  to  Dez-phoul.  Reckoning,  there- 
tore,  by  the  route,  it  would  bo  45  miles,  whereas  at  p.  99,  he  states  it  at 
23  miles  only,  and  I  have  taken  the  lower  number  in  preference  to  the 
higher,  i  am  not  certain  that  Timour  marched  this  in  three  days,  for  the 
interval  given  in  Cheretfeddin,  is  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  of  April ;  if  both 
days  are  to  be  reckoned  inclusive,  Timour  employed  the  same  time  as 
Alexander. 
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What  I  had  to  say  in  answer  to  IVI ajor  Rennell  1  have  stated  with 
Jill  due  deference  to  his  superior  acquisitions  in  tiie  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  (Ancient  Commerce,  Vol.  i.  p.  447-  2d.  edition.)  it  is  a 
prolix  disquisition,  calculated  only  for  such  readers  as  take  a  plea- 
sure in  geographical  research,  and  not  necessary  to  be  repeated 
upon  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to 
such  arguments  as  JSIr.  M'Donald  has  advanced  in  favor  of  Major 
Rennell's  theory,  in  which,  though  he  says  he  leaves  the  decision  to 
the  reader,  he  evidently  inclines  the  balance  in  favor  of  my  oppo- 
nent. 

For  first  (at  p.  104)  ho  quotes  Diodorus  in  opposition  to 
<Juintus  Curtius,  respecting  the  distance  from  Susa  to  the  Pasi- 
tigris,  and  Diodorus  (Lib.  xix.c.  17-)  does  undoubtedly  assign 
only  one  day  to  the  march  of  Eumenes — ajgju.>ia-;v  Ittj  tov  Tly^iv 
^OTO-ixov  aTTs^ovra  So'jircav  ooh  rirj.;faL — by  Tlygiv  he  means  Pasitigris, 
as  Vv^esseling  has  fully  proved;  but  (Lib.  xvii.  c.  67.)  this  same 
Diodorus  says  of  Alexander,  AvTog  ds-  •  •  -TBTagTalog  stA  tov  Tiypiv 
'Trora.f/.oy  y.<piK:To — exactly  corresponding  with  the  words  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  (Lib.  v.c.  3.)  Rex  quariis  castris  pervenit  ad  fluvium  : 
Pasitigrini  incoke  vocant.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  Diodorus, 
in  tracing  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his  generals,  in  different 
parts  of  his  work  followed  different  authorities  ;  to  reconcile  him, 
therefore,  to  himself,  we  must  either  suppose,  that  in  the  19th 
book  his  text  is  corrupted,  or  that  it  is  derived  from  a  corrupt 
source. 

If  this  citation  of  Mr.  McDonald's  had  led  to  no  ill  conse- 
quence, I  should  hardly  have  adverted  to  it ;  but  it  has  induced 
him  in  another  passage  (p.  103  )  to  turn  the  Kopratas  of  Diodorus 
into  the  Karoon  or  Euleus  of  Shuster,  and  the  Kerah  or  Kierke 
into  the  Choaspes  :  to  this  expedient  he  was  forced,  in  order  to 
make  his  theory  consistent;  but  if  Susa  stood  upon  the  Choaspes, 
(call  it  Euleus  Ab-Zal,  or  Karoon,  as  seems  best,)  the  Kerah  can 
never  be  converted  into  the  Choaspes,  until  its  stream  shall  be 
turned  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  instead  of  into  the  Tigris — and 
this  Major  Rennell  plainly  discovered. 

This  is  not  all,  for  the  Eastern  rivers  are  three ;  three  by  the 
march  of  Timour  as  well  as  that  of  Antigonus  ;  but  one  of  these 
must  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  reckon  the  Kopratas  for  the  Ka- 
roon— and  this  must  be  done,  not  only  contraiy  to  the  testimony 
of  Diodorus,  but  of  Strabo  likewise,  for  his  language  is,  /xfra 
yap  TOV  Xoai77rr;y  6  KoTrgdrag  s(tt)  km  6  TIciiTiTiygic,  (p.  ]0i4.  Oxford 
edition) — that  is,  the  Kopratas  is  not  the  Choaspes,  but  a  river  to 
the  eastward  of  it;  and  if  !Mr.  JSI'Donald  acknowledges  that  a 
Choaspes  is  necessary  to  give  the  site  of  Susa,  Susa  and  Shuster 
must  be  on  the  same  stream,  whether  called  Choaspes,  Euleus,  or 
Karoon. 
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Tlie  intricacy  of  this  question,  and  the  disputes  of  the  learned^ 
may  be  seen  at  hnge  by  consuhing  the  notes  of  Freinsheniius  on 
Q.  Cuilius;  and  ihe  ancieiit  authorities^  as  .veil  as  the  modern,  are 
much  perplexed,  from  the  little  knowledge  of  the  interior  obtained 
by  both.  Ptolemy  had  learned  nothing  of  a  Kierke — Pliny  has 
confounded  the  Pasitigris  with  the  7^igris,  or  rather  with  die  Shat  * 
al  Arab — Salmasius  has  mistaken  tiie  same  river  for  the  A'rosis — 
Cellanus  could  not  discover  the  Moseus,  which  is  the  Khore 
Moosa/  the  issue  of  the  Karoon.  The  first  real  dawn  of  light  is 
the  march  of  Tiniour,  5n  Chereil'eddin  ;  but  from  that  I  could  ;iis- 
cover  only  the  order  of  the  rivers,  not  the  line  of  their  course — to 
Mr,  M'J)onald  I  am  indel)ted  lor  the  lirst  «;enuine  information,  and 
I  acknowledge  the  obligation  with  gratitude,  [f  I  controvert  his 
system,  I  do  it  with  diffidence  in  my  own  conceptions,  and  when- 
ever I  see  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  I  shall  embrace  conviction 
as  readily  as  1  have  labored  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

A  second  argument,  Mr,  McDonald  derives  from  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  ruins  at  Sus ;  ihey  stretch,  he  says,  over  a  space  of 
twelve  miles,  in  the  form  of  mounds  and  broken  ground,  like  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  consist  of  bricks  and  tiles,,  but  no  stone. 
Upon  this  1  should  observe,  that  the  extent  does  not  seem  so  sin- 
gular as  the  materials,  for  when  Susiana  was  a  favored  province, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  empire  had  up  at  Susa — when  t})e  sove- 
reign visited  it  annually- — ^when  commerce  and  agriculture  were 
protected,  and  comnuiuications  opened  by  natural  and  aitificial 
■water-conveyance — it  is  not  extraordinary  that  many  extensive 
cities  should  grow  up,  under  a  fostering  government;,  as  we  learn 
from  History  they  did. 

But  the  materials,  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  do  so  far  corre- 
spond with  a  passage  of  Strabo,  (p.  103G.  (JJxford  edition,)  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  M'Donald,  (p.  104.)  that  if  I  could  reconcile  my 
conceptions  to  the  lucahty,  I  should  have  little  to  invalidate  his 
conclusion.  Strabo  certainly  does  say,  that  the  city  was  built  of 
brick  ;  and  it  is  well  known  tliat  Shustcr  was,  and  is,  built  \\  itli 
stone.  To  this,  1  have  only  another  inconsistency  to  object  in  favor 
of  Shuster,  which  is,  that  it  stands  on  an  eminence,  as  Susa  ought 
to  do,  and  that  Sus  is  on  a  plain.  But  a  stronger  objection  is, 
that  Strabo's  is  only  hearsay  evidence,  xu^utts^  elpyixaa-l  Tiv?g.  This, 
however,  I  would  not  insist  upon,  if  UiV  iirsi  argument  for  the 
locality  did  not  appear  to  me  as  a  demonstration.  Ihe  extent, 
however,  of  Sus  is  of  liltle  importance,  as  ]Slr.  M'Donald  allows 

'  After  tlie  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  the  united  stream 
is  called  the  Shat-al-Arab,  till  it  issues  into  the  Guljjh  of  Persia. 

^  An  hundred  years  ago  the  passage  to  Basra  and  to  Shuster  was  made  by 
this  Khore.    Khorc  means  a  division  °f  ^he  Delta,  formed  by  a  stream. 
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that  Shuster  was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  and  no  trifling  magnificence; 
(p.  98)  if  this  can  be  said  of  it  now,  what  may  we  not  attribute 
to  it,  V  hen  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  capitids  of  the  Empire  ? 

It  does  not  appear,  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  McDonald's  disqui- 
sition, that  he  aiiywiiere  notices  the  work  of  ChereiFeddin  ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  tliat  this  author  never  attracted  his  attention, 
because  the  detail  of  Timour's  march,  wliich  he  has  given,  is  iu 
perfect  correspondence  with  that  of  Antigonus  in  Diodorus ;  and 
the  authority  of  Chereffeddin  is  unquestionable.  Adulation  and 
amplification,  in  respect  to  his  hero,  he  may  justly  be  charged  with; 
but  his  journal  of  the  progress  of  th(^  army  is  taken  from  the 
Archives  '  of  Samarcand ;  and  the  registers  preserved  there,  it  is 
\\en  known,  were  drawn  up  from  the  dispatches  regularly  trans- 
mitted by  the  secretaries,  w  ho  attended  the  army  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  seem  intitled  to  the  same  credit  as  an  English  Gazette. 

From  this  account  it  appears,  thatTimour  was  at  Dez-phoul  on 
the  Ab-zal  on  tlie  l6th  of  March,  140:3,''  and  that  he  reached  the 
Tchar  Danke  on  the  18th. — Tchar  Danke  expresses  the  four 
streams,  or  cuts,  derived  from  the  Euleus,  wliich  encircle  Shuster 
on  the  west ;  after  crossing  which,  he  entered  tiic  city,  and  remained 
there  till  the  19th  of  the  following  month  ;  on  that  day  he  passed 
the  Dou-danke,  or  two  cuts,  which  encircle  Shuster  on  the  East; 
on  theC2d  he  reached  the  Koorookhan-Kende,  and  arrived  at  Ram 
Hormoz  on  the  23rd.  Now, as  ISIr.  M'Donald  agrees  with  me,  that 
the  river  of  Ram  Hormoz  is  the  Pasltigris  of  the  ancients,  he  must 
allow  that  the  Dou-danke  is  the  representative^  of  Euleus,  the 
Koorookhan-Kende  of  the  Kopratas,  as  well  as  that  the  Jerahi,  or 
river  at   Ram   Hormoz,    is   the    Pasitigris.*     These  three   rivers 


^  On  the  authority  of  these  Archives,  see  the  report  of  Arabsia,  who, 
although  the  prt.tessed  enemy  of  Timour,  bears  this  noble  testimony  to  his 
love  of  truth — Nee  [Timour]  ex  iis  quicquam  detraliebat  aut  exaggerabat, 
atqiie  ia  eo  banc  inlendebat  utiHtatem,  ut  qui  res  ipsius  ignorarent,  eas 
quasi  prcesentes  haberent.  (Arabsia,  torn.  iii.  pp.  783  et  857.  Ed.  Manger.) 
The  same  regard  to  veracity  may  be  collected  from  Timour's  own  Institutes, 
and  yet  he  was  the  greatest  author  of  oppression,  rapine,  and  slaughter, 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  except  Zingis  Khawn  and  one  more. 

^  There  is  a  confusion  of  ten  years  in  the  Chronology  of  Chereffeddin. 

3  So  far  representative  as  derived  from  the  main  stream. 

•*  There  are,  I  must  confess,  some  difficidties  in  the  different  accounts  of 
Mr.  jM'Donald,  Chereffeddin,  and  his  commentator  Petis  de  laCroix,  which  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  reconcile.  According  to  Chereffeddin,  Timour,  after 
passing  the  river  of  Ram  Harmoz,  crossed  two  others,  ttie  Fei  and  the  Ab 
Argoun.  Of  the  Fei  I  cannot  speak,  it  may  be  the  small  stream  that  goes 
to  Dorack  ;  but  the  Argoun,  which  1  have  considered  as  the  Arrhegian  or 
Tab,  answers  rather  to  the  Jerahi  of  JM'Donald,  for  he  places  Bebbegan 
between  the  Jerahi  and  the  Tab;  but  Timour  is  said  to  have  encampeci  at 
liebhegaq,  after  passing  the    Ab  Argoim ;  if,  therefore,  this  river  is  the 
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completely  reconcile  the  march  of  Antigonus  with  that  of  Timour, 
and  identify  Sinister  with  Susa  on  the  Euleus. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  from  Susa  to  Persis,  the  Kopratas 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  testmiony  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus  is 
amply  sufticient  to  ascertain  its  existence  and  its  place ; — it  is 
acknowledged  likewise  by  Mr.  M'DonaSd.  On  this  point,  tliere- 
fore,  there  is  no  controversy  ;  but  upon  the  return  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  when  Nearchus  had  first  sailed  up  the  Pasitigris  to  join  his 
sovereign,  and  again  fell  dov^n  the  stream  to  its  junction  with  the 
Euleus,  in  order  to  ascend  that  branch  to  Susa,  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  M'Donald's  own  map  is,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  coniinna- 
tion,  that  the  Euleus  and  the  Karoon  are  the  same.  The  Karoon 
he  describes  as  a  noble  river,  in  many  parts  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  its  depth  even  at  this  day,  he  adds^  is  sufficient  to  convey 
vessels  of  tuenty-iive  tons  up  to  the  bridge  below  Shuster ;  and  if 
so,  fully  ansvverable  to  the  navigation  of  Greek  galiies.  The  pre- 
sent bridge  is  a  mound  to  raise  the  v.ater,'  and  a  magnificent  work 
attributed  to  Sapor  Zulectaf ;  it  is  four  miles  from  the  city.  The 
distance  of  the  ancient  bridge  is  not  specified,  it  might  be  more  or 
less,  as  it  was  not  a  permanent  building,  but  a  bridge  of  boats, 
called  Zsvyixa.  by  Strabo,  who  brings  up  Xearchus  to  this  point. 
The  consistency  of  these  particulars  is  sufiicient  evidence,  that  they 
are  correct ;  and  there  is  nothing  w  hich  should  induce  us  to  pro- 
ceed eight  and  twenty  miles  farther  to  find  a  bridge  at  Dez~phonI, 
where  v.e  are  still  at  eight  miles  distance  from  Sus. 

The  passage  of  Alexander  down  the  Euleus,  from  Susa  to  the 
Gulph^  and  up  by  the  Shat-al-Arab  and  Tigris  to  Opisj  is  in  per- 
fect correspondence    with   the  preceding   circumstances.     This   I 

Arreghian,  M'Dcniild  yilaces  Bebhegau  on  the  West,  and  ClierefFeddin 
makes  it  Ilast  of  the  Tab.  According  to  Pctis  de  la  Croix,  I  am  correct  in 
identifying  tlie  Ab  Argoun  with  tlic  Arreghian  or  Tab,  for  he  writes,  Ab 
Argoun,  riviere  qui  sipcn-e  le  lloyaume  de  Kauri  sUut  [Susianaj  de  •ceiiii  de  Furs ; 
in  which  he  agrees  with  Ebn  Ilankal  and  A!  Edrissi ;  but  he  then  adds 
unfortunately,  et  i,e  decharge  daus  Ab  Zal,  by  v/hich  he  means  the  Euleus  ■ 
no^v  the  Tab  does  not  join  the  Ab  Zal  or  Euleus,  as  the  other  ri%'ers  do. 
.Aiterwards  he  says  of  Bebhegan,  VlUe  de  Fars,  placing  that  town  in  I'ersis 
which  AJ'Douald  fixes  in  Susiana.  Notwithstanduig  tliese  discordancies,  I 
do  not  think  th<-  arrangement  of  the  Euleus,  the  Kopratas,  and  the  Pasitigris, 
can  be  disputed.     See  Chcreffeddin,  torn.  ii.  p.  13a. 

'  The  work  of  Sapor  Zulectaf,  constructed  for  this  purpose,  is  described 
by  a  variety  of  authors  :  whether  it  answers  to  the  description  at  present  is 
not  so  clear,  for  Mr.  M'Donald  informs  us,  that  the  main  arch  is  80 1'eet  high, 
from  which  the  natives  frequently  throw  themselves  into  the  water  without 
mjury.  This  seems  to  imply  a  passage  for  the  stream  under  the  arch,  and 
3  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation. 
Whether  the  Ab  Zal  is  navigable  to  Dez-phoul  he  does  not  specify.  The 
bridge  at  Dez-phoul  is  likewise  attributed  to  Sapor  Zulectaf.  See  Cherefled- 
din,  torn.  ii.  p.  170.     Paris  edn.  1722. 
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have  discussed  at  large  in  the  sequel  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  it  here.  I  regret  that  I  have  it 
not  in  my  power  to  consult  Otter  at  present,  as  I  recollect  that  he 
has  much  oriental  authority  in  respect  to  Susiana.  I  shall  notice, 
therefore,  only  one  circumstance  more,  which  relates  to  the 
inland  communication  between  Shuster  and  the  Shat-al-Arab. 
There  are,  or  were  formerly,  two  canals  opened  tor  this  purpose — 
one  on  the  North,  called  Mesercan,  i  which  pr.^sed  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  that  city  to  Ascar  Mocran,^  and  thence  thirty  miles 
to  Ahwaz;  from  Ahwaz  (the  Haweeza  of  Mr.  M 'Donald)^  it  passes 
into  the  Shat-al-Arab,  between  Khorna  and  Basra,  at  a  place 
called  Suab  or  Soueib,  and  it  is  stiil  navigable  from  Ahwaz,  if  [ 
am  not  misinformed;  but  Al  Edrissi  notices  it,  in  his  age,  as  not 
admitting  a  passage  up  to  Shuster,  except  at  spring  tides. 

A  second  canal  is  the  well-known  Hafar  cut,  which  passes  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Karoon  or  Euleus,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  and 
enters  the  Shat-al-Arab  about  eight  and  twenty  miles  below  Basra. 
This  is  stiil  navigable  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  man  by  Nearchus 
and  Arrian,  and  not  questioned  by  Mr.  M' Donald.*  Through  this 
channel  Alexander  sent  his  disabled  ships,  while  he  proceeded 
down  one  of  the  Khores,  or  divisions  of  the  Delta,  to  the  Gulph. 

His  own  course,  and  the  passage  of  the  disabled  shij)s,  by  the 
Hafar  canal_,  are  so  precisely  expressed  by  Arrian,  that  they  cannot 
be  mistaken — "  He  sailed  down  the  Euleus  towards  the  sea,  and 
when  he  was  now  netir  the  issue  of  that  river  into  the  Gulph,  he 
left  there  tlie  bulk  of  his  fleet,  and  all  his  disabled  vessels,  but  he 
took  with  him  such  as  sailed  best,  and  proceeded  with  them  till  he 
reached  the  Gulph  itself,  and  [then  coasting  die  shore  of  the 
Delta]  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  [or  Shat-al-Arab]  but  the 
vessels  he  had  left  behind,  passing  by  the  Euleus  into  a  canal/ 
which  is  cut  from  the  Tigris  into  the  Euleus,  entered  the  Tigris  by 
that  cut." 


'  Mushirkan  of  Ebu  Ilaukal. 

*  I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  site  of  Ascar  Mocran.  From  the  great 
bridge  mentioned  there,  I  looked  to  Dezphoul,  but  it  is  only  a  bridj^e  of 
boats.     iW  Edrissi,  p.  122. 

3  Mr.  M'Donald  reckons  18  farsangs  from  Siig  to  Hiiweeza,  and  17  from 
Ilaweeza  to  Bdsni :  at  3  miles  and  three-quarters  to  a  farsang,this  gives  nearly 
<37  miles  for  the  first  distance,  and  63  to  the  second,  or  130  to  the  whole. 

^  ivir.  M'Donald  is  high  authority  for  every  thing  respecting  the  Karoon 
and  Hafar,  for  he  was  encamped  eight  months  on  that  canal ;  and  I  learn 
from  him,  that  the  waters  of  the  Karoon  pass  by  the  Hafar  into  the  Shat-al- 
Arab,  whereas  I  had  always  previously  understood,  that  the  stream  ran 
from  the  Shat  into  the  Hafar. 

^  'h  T;V;w»i7«i  i>t  ToC  Tr/g>iTo;  Ij  7ov  EvA»r9v.    Lib.  vii.  p.  "281.  Ed.  Gronov. 
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These  are  the  very  words  of  Arrian,  and  if,  on  the  contFarv^ 
they  can  be  applied  to  the  progress  of  an  army  stationed  at  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  miles  from  Shuster,  all  probabilities  must 
be  rejected.  It  is  true,  that  tiie  same  ambition  which  prompted 
Alexander  to  sail  on  the  Indian  ocean,  induced  him  likewise  to  visit 
the  Gulph  of  Persia;  and  he  would  not  have  preferred  a  shorter 
way  into  the  Tigris,  if  it  had  been  [)roposed  :  but  a  shorter  passage 
for  his  ?;hattered  fleet,  if  he  were  at  Sus,  might  have  been  found 
by  the  Kierke,  if  navigable,  and  if  that  river  commuuicatcd  with 
the  Mesercan,  as  it  probably  did ;  but  without  any  such  commu- 
nication, theMesercan  Mas  nearer  Sus  than  the  Hafar,  and  almost 
upon  a  line  witii  it  into  the  Shat-al-Arab  ;  for  a  shattered  fleet,  the 
shortest  way  would  be  the  best,  and  an  iiiland  navigation  prefer- 
able to  the  great  rivers;  but  that  Alexander  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this,  is  evident,  tor  he  went  down  the  Euleus  veorli)  to  its 
mouth-^a  circumstance  which  points  exactly  to  the  Hafar  cut,  and 
no  other. 

There  is  still  one  objection  of  Major  Rennell  and  Mr. 
M'Donald's  worthy  of  remark,  and  it  is  the  last  I  shall  notice. 
They  report  that  the  body  of  the  prophet  Daniel  is  buried  at  Sus^ 
and  not  at  Shuster : — to  this  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  if  he  pro- 
phesied I  at  Shuster,  it  is  no  matter  where  he  was  buried  ;  but  the 
whole  rests  on  a  Mahomedan  tradition,  and  the  traditions  of 
Moslems  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  legends  of  our 
Christian  saints.  They  have  a  similar  tradition  respecting  the 
tomb  of  Ezekiel,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  a  thousand  tombs  of  their 
own  Imaums,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  many  of  whom  had 
no  more  pretension  to  existence,  than  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  of 
the  Roman  Calendar,  We  may,  however,  not  rest  the  merits  of 
the  case  on  this  suspicion,  but  we  have  a  right  to  state  one  tradi- 
tion against  another,  and  we  can  say,  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
tradition  more  prevalent  among  oriental  writers,  than  that  Shuster 
is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world ;  the  same  tradition  was  current 
among  the  Greeks  respecting  Susa,  so  that  if  tradition  is  evidence, 
the  chances  in  our  favor  are  two  to  one :  neither  can  it  be  proved, 
that  Shuster  is  a  modern  city,  built  by  Ardeshir  Bebheghan,  upon  a 
Roman  plan,  given  by  the  Emperor  Valerian,  when  his  prisoner; 
nor  would  similarity  of  constructions  still  existing  prove  it,  for 
Greek  or  Roman  architecture  was  frequently  copied  in  the  East. — - 
The  Takti  Kesra,"^  at  Al  Modain,    and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  are 


'  Daniel  (c.  viii.  v.  2.)  prophesied  at  Shushan  Gnal-Aub  al  Ulai,  upon 
the  river  Ulai  or  EulSus. 

^  Takti  Kesra,  the  throne  of  Khosroes,  still  existing  at  Al-Modain,  the 
ancient  site  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon.  A  view  of  it  is  given  in  Ives's 
Travels. 
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not  in  the  oriental  style,  but  Greek  or  Roman  ;  and  Ardeshir  may 
as  well  be  assumed  for  the  restorer  of  Susa,  neglected  by  the 
Parthian  dynasty,  as  Sapor  Ziileclaf  was  the  embellisher  of  it  ; 
but  neither  of  them  the  founder  of  this  capital. 

In  this  particular  Mr.  M 'Donald  labors  under  a  great  mistake, 
for  Valerian  was  not  a  prisoner  to  Ardshir,'  [Artaxcrxes]  the 
founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  but  to  Sapor  the  First,  his 
.successor ;  and  if  he  had  consulted  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  tl^ey  would  have  informed  him,  (\'ol.  ix.  p.  281.)  that  the 
oriental  historians  say  nothing  of  Ardshir's  building  Shuster,  but 
mention  expressly  that  Sapor  L  ra^tored  the  ancient  city  of  Susa. 
A  second  Sapor,  surnamed  Zulectaf,  beautijicd  and  enlarged'" 
Shuster,  and  is  named  as  the  builder  of  the  bridge  or  dyke  below 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  water,  and  irrigating 
the  country.  'IV)  the  same  Sapor  is  attributed  the  dividing  of  the 
Euleus  into  the  six  channels  which  inclose  the  city,  and  many  other 
great  works  ;  for  hr  is  a  favorite  character  with  Mirkhoud,  and 
other  oriental  writers,  and  considered,  like  Solomon,  as  the 
author  of  many  magnificent  structures,  which  owe  their  existence 
to  other  sovereigns. 

Here  I  close  my  observations,  and  the  controversy,  1  jiope,  for 
ever ;  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  icturning  to  a  disquisi- 
tion, which  cannot  be  interesting  or  attractive,  except  to  a  few, 
who  have  acquired  previous  information  on  the  question;  but  J  am 
bound  to  defend  my  opinions  till  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  erro- 
neous. To  support  \\hat  I  have  advanced,  merely  because  1  have 
said  it,  is  pertinacity,  or  a  spirit  of  contention,  which  I  hope  is  not 
imputable  to  me;  for  though  lam  in  the  habit  of  not  yielding  even 
to  the  highest  authorities  without  proof,  yet  w  hen  proof  is  sub- 
stantiated, I  have  neither  hesitation  nor  shame  in  retracting.  All 
works  compiled  like  mine  in  the  closet,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
test  of  experience.  With  this  view  I  committed  my  volumes  to  tiie 
hands  of  several  travellers,^  navigators,  residents  in  India,  and 
learned  frier.ds  at  home,  from  whom  1  have  received  a  variety  of 
comnumications,  that  have  enabled  me  to  correct  numerous  pas- 
sages, as  1  have  acknowledged  in  different  ])ublications  since  the 
first  edition.  Equally  ready  should  I  have  been  to  have  given  up 
the  point  in  question  between  Mr.  M' Donald  and  myself^  if  I 
could  have  been  determined  by  his  arguments.     What  weight  mine 


'  Ancient  Universal  History,  Vol.  ix.  p.  217. 

^  Universal  History,  Vol.  ix.  p.  2o7. 

^  Captain  Grant,  v.-ho  was  murdered  in  Persia,  carried  my  work  with 
him,  and  connnented  on  it:  he  held  a  more  inland  course  than  any  traveller 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  the  identical  volume,  which  hud  accompanied 
him,  was  put  into  my  hands  by  one  of  his  surviving  fiieuds. 
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will  have,  others  must  determine — mine  are  numerous,  but  in  the 
opposite  scale  I  am  sensible  of  one  only  that  can  affect  the  balance. 
For  if  the  testimony  of  Strabo  could  be  established,  that  Susa 
was  built  with  brick,  it  cannot  be  represented  by  Shuster,  where 
the  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  seem  to  have  been  so  in  all  ages^ 
from  the  quarries  and  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
now  serve  for  retreats  in  summer,  to  avoid  the  heats,  and  must  have 
had  the  same  origin  as  catacombs  ail  over  the  world. 

Jn  this  particular  I  acknowledge  llie  advantage  of  Mr.  McDonald 
till  I  shall  have  obtained  information,  which  may  enable  me  to 
reply.  I  do  not  now  thiiik  it  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  evidence 
on  the  contrary  side  ;  and  I  trust  to  his  generosity,  and  the  candor 
of  the  reader,  that  a  liberal  concession  will  not  be  converted  into 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  final  defeat.  To  obtain  the  truth,  \  am 
satisfied,  is  the  object  of  both.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  give  one 
proof  of  my  readiness  to  retract  an  error,  for  which,  I  trust,  Mr. 
M'Doiiald  will  give  me  credit.  In  the  intervrJ  between  the  pub- 
lication of  my  second  edition  of  the  ancient  commerce,  and  the 
printing  my  translations  from  the  originals,  Mr.  Stilt's  Dissertation 
on  the  Adulitick  Inscription  appeared  in  Lord  Valentia's  travels ; 
a  single  proof  which  he  adduced  was  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  I  was  mistaken,  with  a  host  of  illustrious  commentators,  who 
had  preceded  me  in  the  same  path.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  abandoning  the  defence  of  a  disquisition,  which  had  cost  me 
Jiiuch  time  and  labor ;  but  I  do  not  call  upon  Mr.  M'Donald  to 
follow  my  example,  for  I  believe  he  is  as  much  persuaded  on  his 
part,  as  1  am  on  my  own.  A  generous  controversij,  without 
warmth  or  wrangling  on  either  side,  may  produce  a  desirable  con- 
clusion ;  and  if  1  take  a  different  side  of  the  question  in  the  present 
instance,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  interpreted  as  derogatory 
from  the  merit  of  his  work  at  large  :  for  it  contains  a  treasure  of 
geographical  intelligence  in  regard  to  regions  the  most  obscure  ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  efforts  of  tlie  traveller  himself,  the 
extent  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  plan,  in  directing  the  routes  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  natives  employed,  or  the  muniiicence  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  appointing  such  embassies,  and  promoting 
such  a  spirit  of  discovery,  it  does  equal  honor  to  ail  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  reflects  equal  splendor  on  the  British  character,  whether 
displayed  in  the  advancement  of  science,  or  discoverable  in  its 
comprehensive  views  respecting  the  commerce  and  empire  of  the 
East. 
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SOPHOCLES  CORRECTED  AND  EXPLAINED, 

Quicquid  dicam  aut  erit,  aut  non,  HobaT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

Among  some  remarks  lately  published  on  Brunck's  collection  of  the 
fragments  of  the  lost  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  we  are  presented  with  the 
correction  of  one  (the  fifth  in  the  list)  from  the  AAHTH2.  We  give 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Brunck. 

aXA'  u^'iMg  sX-^cig,  owSs  ju-ijv  7r»>cp«3f. 
ysvoc  yi.p  sig  'sX=y^ov  l^iov  kuKov 
evx-Xsiav  a.v  xrijcraJTO  ft^ccWov  yj  ^oyov> 
The  author  of  the  remarks  alters  the  two  last  lines  thus ; 

yevog  ya.^  eij  ikzy^ov  a^iov  xaXwv, 
soxAeiav  av  XTJj'Xaio  jU.«AAov  r;  •\)6yoy. 

Which  the  learned  and  loyal  gentlenen  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  might 
or  might  not  translate. 

Who  summons  Kings  and  Princes  to  accoimt, 
Or  right  or  wrong,  's  a  Patriot  indeed  ! 

We  propose  the  following  emendation; 

ysvog  yoiq,  elc  eXsy^ov  l^ilv  xaXcav, 
BuxXeiav  av  KTr](ra.(TO  f^uXXov  yj  ^oyov. 

the  sense  of  which  is.  For  a  man  of  high  birth  and  rank  in  life,  by 
throiving  himself  open  to  conviction,  is  sure  to  reap  credit  for  so  doing, 
rat/wr  than  blame. 

This  is  much  nearer  the  common  reading  than  the  conjecture,  given  us 
by  the  author  of  the  remarks.  In  the  Alcest.  643.  we  have  the  line,  Uei- 
^af,  s'ig'iXsy^ov  i^sX^uJVjOS  e].  The  expression  referred  to  here,  I  conceive, 
means  precisely  the  same  with  the  other ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  this  is  the  language  of  common  life,  that  a  nautical  phrase, 
Athens  being  a  naval  power,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  that  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind,  as  well  as  such  as  are  generally  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  sea,  should  creep  gradually,  first  into  colloquial,  after- 
wards into  studied  diction.     We  give  the  following  instances. 

Ip^dgoi  ya.p  I0i«ff»  TTUVTCC  S^  xaAwv, 

XQVx.  ecTTiv  aTijf  suTrgoaoKXTog  'ix^oKTig^  Med.  280; 

ovTog  yoiq  avrjg,  i]  i^xKktt  BKiiiJ,vo[j.sVf 

XjJWrl^V  TfifXVTal  TMV  S[/.U>V  ^OVXsVfJiOiTOOV' 

Ix  TOuS'  a.ycv\)Q[t,s<T^u  Trpyjttvijr^v  xaAcuv.  Med.  76S. 

Cl.Jl.     Svppl.  ^O.  XVni.  VOL.  IX.  2F3 
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eXauvs,  xlvet,  (poviov  h^Ui  kocXoov.  HerC.  Fur.  835. 

l/uv  5=7  ere  TTUvru.  S^  xaXwv  s^iivxi  asctVTOV.         Eqiiit.  753. 

Our  younger  readers,  for  whose  use  solely  we  dwell  so  long  upon 
the  subject,  are  referred  respectively  to  the  Scholia  on  the  first  and 
last  of  the  passages  here  quoted  ;  and  to  Barnes  on  the  Iph.  Aul.  1244. 
The  task  of  enumeration  here  would  be  endless.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  examples.  s^tSos  kXuSuiv.  Hecub.  118, 
&rto^ov  kXvI'juvci.  xa.Kwv.  Med.  363.  ?cu//.a  y^s^crcciov  ct^arov.  KUf^ati  Cm- 
tcuv.  Sept.  c.Thcb.  64.  IO76.  psvi^an  (pourujv  .  .  .  a.fxa.yjiv  xvy^a,  SaXder^ 
ffy)^.  Pers.  88.  Tt^viM-r)  itrjXsujg.  (p^oii^lois  Tfo?^vpf>6Sot;.  Sept.  c.Theb.2.  7- 
■KTYjO-iv  So'ixujv  ocvTAsl.  Soph.  Electr.  ]  2<)0.  (Boutt^w^o^  \^Ay^s\uJosJ] 
Trachin.  13.  foSiov  -kclkIv.  Androm.  1097-  £§£(rixsi  xvxvo;.  Ion.  161. 
Sia  Ttovujv  svocv(rtoXovv.  Fragm.  Euripid.  ttovov  E^rjvTXrjKOTes.  Cycl.281. 
dvt'nr^cu^x  (BsXtj.  Eurip.  Electr.  846.  ovcoc  ex  xaxajv.  Ion.  1509. 

So  we  too,  on  the  same  principle,  say  ;  He  steers  his  course — His 
fortunes  are  going;  down  the  wind — He  took  the  wind  of  him — His  af- 
fairs are  wind-hound — He  labors  in  his  country's  wreck — He  has  to 
wade  through  a  sea  of  troubles — He  guides  the  helm  of  the  state— That 
is  his  main  security  and  sheet-anchor.  The  following  passages  we  give 
at  length. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter  requires  it,  to  en- 
large and  veer  out  all  sail ;  so  to  take  it  in  and  contract  it,  is  of  no 
less  praise,  when  the  argument  doth  ask  it.     Ben  Jonson, 

Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve, 
Where  Kings  command.     Shaksp. 

And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal.     Shakup, 

My  intention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel.     Shaksp. 

tor  rhyiiie  the  rudder  is  of  verses.  Hudibr, 

N.  A. 


NOTICE  OF 

Chr.  Andr.  Teuberi  Tractatus  philologico-€.vegeticus  de 
UtiUtate  Linguce  Anglicana:m  E.vplicationeS.  Scripturcz 
e.v  Pericopis,  vtilgo,  Evangelicis  vernaculce  Versionis 
cum  Anglicana  et  Foiitibus  collatis  demonstrata.  Lipsics, 
1731.  12;«o.  pp.  128* 

This  curious  and  not  very  common  little  book  was  sold  at  Dr. 
Qosset's  sale ;  and  we  intend  to  lay  a  few  brief  extracts  from  it 
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before  the  reader.  (Teuber  was  also  the  author  of  the  following 
work,  bought  by  Dr.  Routh  at  the  same  sale  for  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  Exercitatio  de  Martyribus  Christiauis,  Bruns.  1734.^ 
Teuber  in  the  preface  professes  to  write  his  book  not  "  ut  inde 
Dova  fontibus  Gra>cis  lux  afFundatur,  sed  polius  ad  ostendendam 
peculiarem  anglicana  versionis  cum  Grasco  convenlentiam."  *'  Hinc 
necesse  fuit  prjestantium  auctorum  sententias  vel  producere,  vel 
dijudicare,  vel  meas  quoque  interdum  conjecturas  in  medium  pro- 
ferre."  Teuber  then  proceeds  to  point  out  some  passages,  where 
he  conceives  Luther's  version  to  be  more  accurate  and  significant 
than  the  English  version.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Xwf.    XVIII,    14. 

8eS»x«ia)jK.5vo? — y]  Ixslvog,  interpres  anglicanus,  'justified  rather  than 
the  other,'  *  vielmehr  denn  der  ander.'  Lutherus  vero  '  gerechtfer- 
tiget  vor  jenem'  reddidit,  Graecum  ibi  rj  sr.fivo;,  accuratius  per 
vorjefiem  exprimitur,  quod  exclnsh'um  plerumque  apud  nos  habet 
significationem  ;  cum  rather  ap.  Anglos  plerumque  admittat  compa- 
rativam,  quae  tamen  hie  loci,  plane  non  justificato  Pharisa?o,  tole- 
rari  nequit. 

Matth.   XXI,  7. 

sVavo;  a'jTwv,  idem  interpres,  irpon  them,  '  auf  dieselben,'  Lutherus 
'  dar  auf  transtulit.  Secundum  Anglicanum,  discipuli  Christum  et 
asino,  et  pullo  imposuissent,  quod  tamen,  recte  intellecto  loco 
Zachariano,  non  est  probabile  :  secundum  nostram  autem  versionem 
solo  pullo  vectus  est  Servator,  id  quod  vaticinio  prophetae  magis 
est  consentaneum.  Cf.  quas  dom.  Palm,  circa  banc  qusestionem 
disputata  sunt.  Ni  grscum  eTravw  avTwv  referre  placeat  ad  vesti- 
menta  pullo  imposita,  de  quibus  in  commate  antecedenti;  tum 
quippe  Anglus  hiterpres  cum  Germanico  conciliari  posset. 

Luc.  XV  I,  G,  7. 

In  Anglicana  utraque  vcrcabula  ^arovg  et  xogoug  interpres  generatim 
measures,  '  maass ;'  Lutherus  sigillatim  '  tonnen'  et  *  malter'  expo- 
suit.  Talis  quidem  non  est  mensurarum  orientalium  cum  occiden- 
talibus  convenientia,  ut  cadi  et  medimni,  tonnen  und  malter,  ger- 
manorum,  /3«to<j  et  Ko^oig  orientalium  ex  asse  respondeant :  verum 
an  interpres  Anglicanus  propterea  generale  vocabulum  przetulerit 
specialioribus,  quae  a^que  in  promtu  fui§sent,  certo  non  constat  :  a 
Graeco  sane  longius)  aberrat  ita,  quam  Germanicus. 
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Matth.  VIII,  8. 

Movov  sItts  Xoyov  in  Bibliis  Anglicis  reddita  sunt,  speak  the  word 
onli/,'  sprich  nur  das  wort ;'  in  uostris  auteni,  *  spricli  nur  ein  wort/ 
The  word  ap.  Anglos  etiam  denotat  symbolum  militare,  *  das  wort 
auf  der  wache,'  sed  an  ita  acceperit  interpres  vocem,  dubito.  Cen- 
tuno  quidem  imperium  Christi  in  morbos  etmalignos  spiritus  ex  siio 
in  niilites  metiebatur  ;  sed  inde  nondum  sequitur,  quod  etiam  certa 
vocabula  statuerit,  quibus,  quasi  symbolis,  pronunciatis,  mali  spiritus 
imperata  facerent.  Grtecum  certe  elTrsTv  Xoyov  opinioni  tali  parum 
faveret. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  three  passages  here  produced, 
Mjjcajcuju-lvoj — r)  Inslvog,  *  justified  rather  than  the  other/  we  are 
decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  English  translators,  and  so  is 
Schleusner,  whose  words  in  his  Lexicon  are — 

"*^H,  magis  quam,  pro  if,a.XKov  13,  cujusellipseos  exempla  collegit 
Wesseling.  ad  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  n.  Sic  legitur  in  N.  T.  Luc. 
XVIII,  14.  y.aTs(3ri  ovtos  ([muXXov)  S=5«>c«»a;^svof  ejj  tov  oIkov  aorov  ^ 
exfivog,  descendit  iste  in  domum  suam  magis  justijicatus,  quam  ille, 
h.  e.  hie  Deo  probatusdomuni  discessit,  sen  veniam  peccatorum  con- 
sequutus  est,  ille  iion  item.  Nam  Hebraei  solent  pro  negativo 
adverbio  quandoque  particulam  comparativam  ponere.  Cf.  Glassii 
Philol.  Sacr.  p.  414.  sq.  ed.  Dathii,  et  Wetstenii  N.  T.  T,  i.  p. 
781.  Matth.  xviii,  8.  Luc.  xvii,  2.  Genes,  xxxviii,  6.  hh- 
xmImtch  eaixup  ^  lyw,  ubi  vide  Hebr.  Ps.  cxviii,  8.  Tob.  ill.  6." 
The  editions  used  by  Teuber  in  this  work  are  as  follow : 
"  Graco  usus  sum  J^eusdeniano,  qui  prodiit  Francof.  ad  Moen. 
16.92.  Germanico,  Bibliis  Ha/ensibus  de  An.  J  7 16.,  Anglicans 
autem  illo,  qui  Bib/ia  Regia  a  Jacobo  magn»  Britanniue  rege,  nun 
cupatur,  cujus  sc.  auspiciis  haic  versio  adornata  est.  Prioribus  qui- 
dem hffic  accuratior  prodiit  omnibus,  interea  tamen  et  ilia  suos  quo- 
cue  passnn  fovet  errores,  quos  in  universum  notavit  Rich.  Simon 
Jlist.  Crit.  du  N.  T.Tom,  in.  p.  515."  We  now  proceed  to  make 
the  promised  extracts  from  the  work  itself. 

Luc.  XXI,  V.  35,  56- 

h)  TTPoc-MTTov  Truvtii  TYii  yrjf.  Novum  exinde  argumentum  desumi 
potest,  non  agi  hoc  in  contextu  de  judicio  quodam  particular!,  sed  de 
universal!,  nempe  extremo. 

iva  x«t«0j«j6?;Tc,  Kara^KJii^YiVM  non  significat  dignum  fieri,  sed  dig- 
num  reputari,  sive  haberi^  Quod  Anglus  interpres  per  accounted 
worthy  accuratius  explicavit.  Fidelibus  enim  in  extremo  judicio,  non 
propria  justitia  erit  salutaris,  sed  Christi  ipsis  imputata.  Hiuc  pro- 
prie  loquendo  non  fient  digni,  sed  reputabuntur  tales. 
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We  deem  this  opinion  more  correct  than  that  of  Schleusner,  M'ho 
in  his  Lexicon  considers  x«t«^jouv  as  redundant,  and  translates 
the  words,  Ut  h&c  omnia  eventura  effugiatis,    seu  effugere  vobis 


contmgat. 


Matth.  XI,  10. 


Tov  otyyeKov  i^ou  xgo  'jrpoa-wTrou  (tov.  "AyyeXog  hie  muicium  significat,  et 
qiiidem  Johannem,  sic  dictum  Baptistam.  Hie  praemissus  tt^o 
TTfoa-MTTov  Christi.  Pragmissi  quidem  etiam  sunt  quotquot  in  antiquo 
foedere  prophetarum  Johannem  antecesserunt.  Sed  Joiiannes, 
quia  Christo  in  terris  jam  manifestato  praedicavit,  dicitur  praemissus 
Trgo  7r§o<yw7rov  illius. 

Matth.   VIII,  4. 

elf  (jLagrCgiov  auToli.  Puto  cum  Anglicano  interprete,  leprosum 
sanatum  sistere  se  debuisse  sacerdoti,  cui  e\  lege  Mosaica  jus  dis- 
cernendae  leprze  competebat,  ut  illius  quoque  testimonio  mundus 
declararetur  :  ne  forte  leprosus  de  recuperata  valetiidine  dubitaret, 
vel  sacerdotes  miraculum  extenuarent,  sed  ipsi  potius  sufFragio  suo 
bominem  juvare  tenerentur.  Grotius  verba  elj  ixagrvgiov  avTotg  ita 
vultaccipi,  uti  Matth.  x,  13.  et  Marc,  vi,  11.  occurrunt,  nenipe  in 
testimonium  adversus  illos  in  die  nimirum  judicii,  spretje  divinae 
veritatis  tum  temporis  oblata;.  Subscriberem  huic  sententiae,  nisi 
antecedentia,  sicut  Moses  prcccepit,  priori  faverent.  Anglicanus 
itidem  interpres  posteriora  loca  Matth.  x,  13.  Marc,  vi,  ii.  licet 
una  eademque  ibi  locutio  occurrat  ac  in  nostro,  non  tanien  uno 
modo  transtulit.  Non  enim  vertit,  uti  in  noslro.ybr  a  testimony 
unto  them,  sed  for  a  testimony  against  them.  Ex  circumstantiis 
etiam  dijudicari  potest  alium  esse  ibi  verborum  sensum. 

Luc.  II,  27.  et  Hebr.  i,  6. 

Kou  h  TM  =]a-ciyD(.yiiv.  Templi  in  Grasco  nulla  iterum  fit  mentio,  sub 
verbo  autem  eicrayaysTv  intelligitur.  Solenne  id  mihi  esse  videtur  in 
oblationibus  sacrificiorum,  natumque  ex  Hebraica  voce.  Usus 
etiam  est  Deus  hoc  verbo  in  prsecepto  de  oblationibus  sacrificiorum 
pro  natu  primis.  Num.  xviii,  15.  lUa  enim,  quas  uterum  ape- 
ruerant,  licet  sere  redimenda,  tamen  Deo  sistebantur  et  dedicaban- 
tur,  tanquam  sacrificia.  Suppositahac  conjectura,  hand  incommode 
explicari  possent  verba  Ebr.  i.  6.  tot  interpretum  sententiis  impe- 
dita,  orctv  sWctyayi^  tov  TrpcuroTOKOv  slg  tyjv  olxovix^ivriv,  '  da  er  einfiihret 
den  erstgebohrnen  in  die  Melt;'  quemadmodum  enini  alias  natu 
primi  Deo  adducebantur,  tanquam  sacrificia,  ita  Deus  adduxit  et 
obtulit  mundo  filium  suum  ab  teterno  generatum,  tanquam  donum  et 
sacriticium. 

Matth.  XXI,  5. 

sir)  ovov,  Kx)  TTwAov,  mov  wTTO^yy/oy,    Anglus  interpres  fontes  sequitur. 
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tarn  GraecGS,  quani  Hebraeos,  et  de  uno  saltern  asino  pullo  loquitur. 
Non  enim,  ut  Germanus,  transtulit,  und  uuf  einem  fallen,  seel  upon 
an  ass  and  a  colt,  '  auf  einem  esel,  uud^  zwar,  euiem  fuUen/  probe 
memor^Hebr.  nou  semper  cojmlativei  ut  aiunt,  sed  saepe  etiam  exege- 
tice  suim,  quod,  si  opus  esset,  variis  exeipplis  [)robari  posset.  Suf- 
ficiat  locus  Ps.  lxx\"iii,25.  Manu  ad  edendum,et  panem  ca:les- 
tern,  ubi  uon  habet  sensum  copulativuni,  sed  exegeticnm,  redden-? 
dumque  ioret,  Manna  ad  edendum,  siquidem  paneni  calestern. 
Cum  Gra'corum  xai  par  ratio  est.  Apoc.  xx,  2.  oj  sVtj  lia^oXog,  xu.) 
Saravsig,  ubi  xu)  pariter  exegetice,  nou  vero  copulative,  accipitur. 
Hinc  Grotms  ad  Zach.  ix,  9. — hoc  est  super  pull ^ni- — de  -aptate — 
de  genere  uuius  asini  exphcans^  cui  respondet  Gracum  ^tt)  ovov,  xa\ 
fTwXov.  Alias  enim  fcribendum  fuisset,  xa)  IttI  ttcuXov,  nisi  interpres 
xaj  pro  exegetico  habuisset.  Recte  propterea  Anglus,  upon  an  ass 
and  a  colt.  Si  enim  ap.  Zachariam  de  uno  tantum  asino  pullo 
sermoest,  de  quo  inter  eruditos  fere  est  confecta  res,  non  video,  cur 
statuamus  Christum  duobus,  asina  so.  et  pullo  fuisse  vectum,  cum 
Hierosolymam  ingrederetur.  Servator  ita  numerum  asinorum  mul- 
tiplicando  ipsum  vaticinium  reddidisset  ambiguum,  quod  mihi  non 
est  probabile.  Interea  tanien  in  antecedentibus  et  consequentibus 
hujus  historiae,  apertam  fieri  mentionem  videmus  asinae  a  pullo  diver- 
sae.  Versu  7 .  rjyayov  rr,v  ovov,  xa)  tov  ttwAov — x«i  l7rsxafl»0"av  liravw 
auTuiV,  exstat.  Scultetus  Exerc.  Ev.  cap.  73.  omnmo  existimat 
particulam  t^iV  esse  intrusam,  et  eodem  versu,  pro  uutov  scriptum  esse 
auTcov,  putans  fortasse  auctorem,  in  cujus  maniis  primum  incidit  his- 
toria  Matthaei,  parum  intellecto  loco  Zachariauo,  infarsisse  et  mur 
tasse  qutedam  in  contextu,  ut  Christus  vaticinium  ex  asse  implevisse 
videretur,  cum  constet  pietatem  sine  literis  magnarum  saepe  confu- 
sionum  matrem  fuisse.  Hinc  ubi  observavit  Marcum,  Lucam,  et 
Johannem,  unius  tantum  asini  pulli  mentioneni  facere,  t^nta  ^llum 
sententiae  suae  fiducia  tenuit,  ut  allegorias  nonnullorum,  ab  asino  et 
pullo  desumtas,  intempestivas,  qua}stionenique,  An  Christus  modo 
asinai,  modo  pullo  insederit.?  ridiculam  potius,  quam  cunosam,  uti 
6  lii'joL  illam  vocatj  nuncupaverit.  Verum  enimveio,  ut  doctissimo 
viro  prorsus  assentiar,  ego  nondum  a  me  impetravi,  neque  video 
quomodo,  salvaS.  Scripturaeintegritate,  fieri  possit.  Conjectura  enim 
de  interpolato  codice,  uti  in  universiuii  est  temeraria,  ita  hac  in 
quaestione  nulla  propemodum  urgente  necessitate  fieret.  Sufficit 
locum  Zachariae  de  uno  saltern  asino  pullo  agere,  Christumque  non 
nisi  uno  fuisse  usum  cum  urbem  intraret.  Quid  vero  obstat  quo 
minus  statuamus,  asinam  matrem  in  itinere  hoc  pulii  fuisse  comitem? 
Praesertim  cum  experientia  confirmet,  quod  asinat  a  pullis  suis  vix, 
ac  ne  vix  quidem  se  divelli  patiantur.  hiruvui  aurwv  de  vestimentis 
explicari  potest.  Ad  hoc  in  nonnuUis  codd.  legitui[  awtov  sc, 
TrwAor. 
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DIODORI  SICULT  BIBLIOTHECM  HISTORICJE. 
LIBRI  qui  supersujit  e  Recensione  PETRI  JVESSELIN- 
Gil,  cum  Interpret ationibus  hat.  Laur.  Rhodomani  atque 
Annotationibus  Fariorum  integris,  Indicibiisque  locuplctissimiSf 
Nova  Ed.  cum  Commentationibus  III.  C.  G.  HEY  Nil  et 
cum  Argumentis  Disputationibusque  JER.  A/C.  EIRIN- 
Gil.  Biponti,  1793—1807,  in  11  vols.  8vo. 


We  have,  prefixed  to  this  excellent  edition,  I.  Hen.  Stephatii 
De  Diodoro  et  ejus  Script  is  brevis  Tractatio ;  II.  C  G.Heynii 
De  Fonlibus  et  Auctoribus  Historiarum  Diodori,  et  de  ejus  Auc- 
toritate  ex  Auctorum,  quos  sequitur,  Fide  astimanda,  (Commen- 
tatio  prima  ad  Libros  III.  priores,  Conimentatio  altera  ad  Libros 
II. — V.  Commentatio  tertia  ac  postrema  adjLibros  XI. — XL.);  III. 
/.  Nic.  Eyringii  Quccstio  de  Operis  Historici  a  Diodoro  Sicnlo 
compositi  Genere  ac  Firtutibns ;  IV.  /.  Nic.  Eyringii  Bibliothe- 
ca  historiccE  Diodori  Sicuii  Descriplio  accuratior,  qua  ejus  Operis 
(Ecoiiomia  declaratur,  cum  Fita  Diodori  e  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr. ; 
V.  Notitia  literaria  Editt.  Diodori  Sicuii,  et  superiorum,  et  no" 
vissimcc;  VI.  Petri  PVesselingii  Prcefutio.  The  whole  extends 
through  182  pages.  We  shall  extract  from  the  Notitia  literaria 
the  account  of  the  work  itself : 

"  Jam  suj>erest,  ut  susceptag  novissimae  editionis,  nostris  cum 
maxime  studiis  paratae,  quje  singulis  deinceps  voluminibus  in  lu- 
cem  prodibit,  rationem  reddamus,  quidve  ea  pra?stare  destinaveri- 
mus,  paucis  exponanius.  Quemadmodum  in  reliquis,  quse  litera- 
rum  causa  instituimus,  ea  sola,  quae  quamplurimis  literaruni  stu- 
diosis  commoda  essent,  sectati  sumus,  ita  ccepta  rfe  Diodoro, 
eodeni  tendentia,  speramus  optimo  et  doctissinio  cuique  nos  facile 
approbaturos  esse.  Adjumenta  critica  nova  penes  nos  non  erant, 
j»ed  alia  ratione  literarum  studiosis  utilem  operani  navare  conati 
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sumus.  Scilicet  non  tam  illud  agebatur,  nee  ad  literarum  utilita- 
tem  requirebatur,  vel  pluiimoruni  votis  expetebatur,  ut  Diodoro 
nova  qiuiereientur,  vel  adjumenta,  vel  ornamenta,  quam  ut  ea, 
quil)us  jam  esset  iustriictus,  in  usus  communes  couverterentur. 
Pia^eipua  itaque  cura  fuit  efficiendi  ac  piDeslandi  id,  quod  Har- 
w'oodum,  V.  ri.  et  probuni,  in  Cof/spectu  Ediliunum  Jlucionifn, 
Gr.  et  Lat.  optare  cognovimus,*  ut  Diodori  editio  exhiberetur, 
in  plura  purva  vokunina  divisa,  ut  studiorum  usus  commodior; 
turn  eo  sunul  spectavimus,  ut  doctrinaruni  copize,  pluiium  vv.  dd. 
opera,  pra^seitim  Wesseinigii  di'igentia  et  doctrina  cumulatae, 
minore  impensa  iierent  parabiles,  earumque  proinde  usus  divulga- 
retur.  Jd  consilii  amplexi  et  exemplorum  penuriam  intuiti,  qua 
res  iicerana  Gra^coruin  ab  hac  parte  laborabat,  Diodorum  exhibere 
instituimus,  quulem  maxime  vv.  dd.  votis  et  juvenum  usibus 
congruum  esse  putaremus.  Ac  I.  primo  quidem  proposuimus, 
Diodorum  e  Wesselingii  recensione  integrum  edere,  adjuncta  JL. 
Rhodomani  versione  Latina,  atque  pricterea  quaecunque  Wesse- 
lingii exemplum  contiueat,  ad  lectionem  diversoruni  Codicum 
comparandam  cpusque  universum  illustrandum,  ea  nostra  editione 
complecti  et  in  usus  communes  divulgare  cuncta  atque  integra. 
hi  quee  alia  historiaa  adminicula  vel  ad  Diodori  notitiam  pertinen- 
tia  scripta  in  superioribus  editionibus  fuerint  proposita,  quorum 
usus  sit  evidens,  iis  in  extremo  volumine,  una  cum  Indicibus  locu- 
pletissimis  locum  hand  invidebimus.  Deinde  II.  prospectum  est,  ut 
on)nia  emendatiora  raeliusque  ordinata  exhiberentur,  quam  in 
editione  Wesselingiana.  Exemplum  Wesselingianum,  quamvis 
doclrinae  opibus  ornatissimum.  et  externo  habitu  splendidissimum, 
tamen  librariorum  mendis  admodum  erat  inquiuatum,  nostra 
opera  nunc  diligenter  sublatis.  Similiter  nonnulla  ante  dissi- 
pata  et  sparsa  singulisque  voluminibus  seorsiui  subjecta,  in  quibus 
variag  lectiones  Codicis  Veneti,  serius  allatas,  et  Addenda  Corri- 
gendaque  alia  erant,  suo  loco  inseruimus,  ut  omnia  apta  et  connexa 
essent.  III.  In  his  cum  subsistere  potuissemus,  ecce  contigit, 
lit  nonnulla  alia  adjungere  liceret  adjumenta,  partim  critica,  par- 
tim  hodegetica,  quibus  si  non  de  Diodori  opere  ipso  sen  contextu,  at 
certe  de  ejus  lectoribus  bene  mereremus,  qua  his  proiude  grata 
futura  esse  coiilidimus.  Pleraque  Hejnii,  viri  eniditissimi  et  hu- 
manissimi,  consilio,  facilitati,  et  benignitati  debemus,  qua  coepta 
nostra  liter  aria  omnia,  tum  banc  etiam  Diodori  ornandi  provinciam 
prosecutus  est.  Namque  cum  literis  nostris  eum  adiremus  ro- 
gantes,  ut  copiam  faceret,  ea,  quas  ipse  in  Diodorum  Siculum 
doctissime  coinmeutaLUS  esset,  in  hiijus  edilionis  ornamentis  trans- 
ferendi,  is  suarum  commentationum  usum  libenter  concessit,  et 
ulterius  quae  commoda  viderentur,  suggessit.  Inprimis  suasor  fuit, 
ut  in  margine  ponerentur  argumenta  capitum,  quantum  fieri  pos- 
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set,  exacta  et  explicata,  qua  lectoreni,  si  vel  opus  continua  lec- 
tione  persequi,  vel  loca  historiasque  singulas,  quibus  maxiine 
opus  psset,  requirere  vellet,  perpetuo  regeient  et  instruerent.  Ho- 
rum  argiimentoruin  ex  opere  ipso  excerpendonim  et  concinnando- 
rum  curain  suscepit  I.  jNic.  Eyring,  Professor  Gottingensis,  cujus 
quoque  commentationes  in  Diodorum,  olun  in  Consessu  Sodalium 
Kegii  Instituti  historici  pra^lectas,  Heynianis  subjunxinius,  quce  in 
Diodorum  dispiitationes  ejusque  operis  descriptiones  cum  partiiu 
judicium  de  hujus  libri  tide,  dispositionis  ratioue,  aliisque  vel  vir- 
tutibus,  vel  vitiis  corrigere  et  tirmare,  partim  operis  usum  facilio- 
rem  et  ampliorem  reddere  possint,  dubium  iiou  est,  quin  commo- 
da  et  utihtatem  sint  allatur*,  lectorumque  gratiam  iuiturae.  Ce- 
terum  ad  rem  bene  gerendam  tametsi  summam  curam  et  indus- 
triam  adhibuenmus,  tanien  memores,  inter  contmuos  belli  tumultus 
bellique  calamitates  niaximas,  quibus  pressi  et  vexati  eramus,  er- 
randi  pericula  plura  obvenisse,  si  qua  re  nos  lapsos  et  quid  prae- 
ter  consihum  et  opinionem  nostram  perperam  factum  deprehende- 
ritis,  vesiram,  lectores,  humanitatem  et  sequitatem  uontam  impiora- 
muS;  quam  deposcinius." 


GREEK  TRANSLATION, 

BY  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 


Miscult  utile  dulci. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  a  very  early  part  of  your  publication'  is  given  a  Copy  of  Professor 
Porson's  Greek  version  of  the  M'ell-known  humorous  cantata,  ycleped- 
Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice.  Not  being  at  that  time  possessed  of 
the  letter  asid  Latin  translation  which  accompanied  its  first  publication, 
and  the  copy  which  1  had  of  the  Greek  containing  several  inaccuracies, 
the  article  which  I  sent  before  was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  thereby 
shortened  of  the  means  of  exciting  that  iijterest,  which  many  of  your 
readers  might  otuerwise  have  felt  on  reading  it.  I  shall  now  supply 
all  tliese  deficiencies ;  first  remarking  that  it  was  a  certain  celebrated 
forgery,  purposed  to  be  passed  oft' under  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  that 

•  No.  V.  p.  233. 
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gave  rise  to  the  performance.     It  was  inserted  in  **  The  Watchman,** 
about  twelve  years  before  the  Professor's  death, 

Cambridge,  1814.  V.  L, 


*'  To  THE  Editor. 

"  Sir, — As  a  learned  friend  of  mine  was  rummaging  an  old  trunk 
the  other  day,  he  discovered  a  false  bottom,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  full  of  old  parchments.  But,  what  was  his  joy  and  sur- 
prise, when  he  discovered  that  the  contents  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  some  of  the  lost  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.  As  the  writing  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  traces  of  tlie  letters  somewhat  faded,  he  proceeds 
slowly  in  the  task  of  decyphering.  When  he  has  finished,  the  entire 
Tragedies  will  be  given  to  the  public.  In  thej  mean  time  I  send  you 
the  following  fragment,  which  my  friend  communicated  to  me,  and 
which  all  real  Critics  will  concur  with  me,  1  doubt  not,  in  determining 
to  be  the  genuine  production  of  an  ancient  dramatist.  His  charac- 
teristics are  simj)licity  and  sententiousness.  These  qualities  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  following  Iambics,  which  contain  a  seasonable  caution 
to  parents  against  rashly  trusting  children  out  of  their  sight.  Though 
your  paper  is  chiefly  occupied  in  plain  English,  you  may  sometimes 
gratify  your  learned  readers  with  a  little  Greek  :  therefore  give  them 
this,  if  you  think  that  it  ivill  gratify  them.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  Greek  is  rather  rusty  with  disuse,  I  have  added  a  Latin  versiog, 
which,  I  hope,  is  as  pure  and  perspicuous  as  Latin  versions  of  Greek 
Tragedies  commonly  are. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  S.  ENGLANP, 


ftgct  Qegovg  iltaiigovrsg  svTap<roig  ttoct), 
Aivixig  sTTiTTTO]/,   olo.  S:^  TtiTTTSiv  <piXe7, 

ATTOCVTSg'     sit'  S^SVyOV  0\  \5\clfJ,[J^5V0l. 

'AXX.'  s'iTTsp  yjcrav  syxsxXzKTjxivoi  fj^o-^Koig, 

'AW\  CO  TOxiig,  o(TOic  fj.sv  ovja  TVy^avn, 
"Ocroig  2e  [j,y},  (SXaaTrifj^ccT   sutskvov  cTTrogaj, 
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^*  Glacie-durata  triplices  pueri  fluenta 

Tempest-ate  sestatis  radentes  pulchras-plantas-liabeutibus  pedibus. 

In  vortices  ceciderunt,  ut  sane  accidere  solet, 

Ornnes;  delude  eftugerunt  reliqui. 

Sin  autera  inclusi  esseiit  vectibus, 

Aut  pedibus  labaiites  in  arido  campo, 

Auri  ponderis  sponsione  libenter  coiitendereni. 

Partem  aliquani  juveniim  servari  potuisse. 

At,  O  \  parentes,  timi  vos,  qiiibus  esse  contigit. 

Turn  vos,  quibiis  non  contigit,   germina  piilchros-iilios-procre' 

antis  segetis. 
Si  felices  optatis  extra  domos  itiones 
Pueris  vestris,  bene  eos  intra  domos  servate." 


NOTICE  OF 

Vetus  Testamentum  Grcecum  cum  varus  Lectionibus. 
Editionem  a  Roberto  Holmes,  S.  T.  F,  R.  S.  S.  Decano 
fVintoinensi,  inchoatam  ccntimiavit  Jacobus  Parsons, 
A.  M.  Tomi  secundi  pars  tertia.  Oxonii,  1813* 
FoL  \L  \s.  _ 

Among  the  various  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  for  the 
use  of  Gentile  Jews,  or  primitive  Christians,  that  termed  the 
Septuagint  claims  a  place  in  the  tirst  rank,  as  being  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  in 
very  general  use  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  who  frequently  make 
quotations  from  it:  as  might  be  expecied,  it  was  lield  in  high 
esteem  in  all  countries  where  Greek  w  as  known :  and  since  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  converts  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  lived 
in  those  countries  where  Greek  was  the  common  language,  the 
Septuagint  became  the  source  from  which  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  derived.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  "  the 
Septuagint  was  used  all  over  the  Greek  Church,  except  perhaps 
that  part  of  Syria  where  Syriac  was  the  vulgar  language, 
that  is,  in  Osdroene  and  Mesopotamia,  where  a  Syriac  trans- 
lation was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  not  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  In  all  other  parrs  of  the  East  the  Septuagint  was  the 
common  translation.'"  When  by  time  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
was  corrupted,  three  different  edition?  of  it  were  made  by  the 
learned  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  thes«!  editions  were  adopted  or 
rejected  according  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  maintained  in  the 

'  Vid.  Bingham's  Antiquities  of'  the  Christian  Church.     Vol.  vi.  pp.  440. 
p\'o.  London,  1719. 
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different  Churches  :  but  still  all  the  Churches  retained  the  Septua- 
gint as  authentic,  and  received  it  in  one  of  the  several  editions* 
"  Jlcxinidiia  and  Egypt  ibliowed  the  copy  revised  by  Hesychius. 
ConstanUfiopie,  and  all  the  Asiatic  Churches  as  far  as  Atitioch, 
used  that  of  Lucian.  The  Churches  of  Palest ine  and  Arabia  read 
the  copy  corrected  by  Oiigen,  and  published  by  Eusebius  and 
Eamphilus.  And  so  between  these  three  editions  the  whole  world 
was  divided."* 

As  Greek  was  known  and  spoken,  while  Hebrew  was  disregarded 
and  forgotten,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Oriental  nations,  the  Se[»- 
tuagint  was  the  source  from  which  the  ancient  Versions,  a  very 
few  excepted,  were  in  gencial  made.  'J'he  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  I^riests  and  Scribes  :  and  the  Scriptures, 
being  read  in  the  original  Hebrew,  were  explained  to  the  People 
in  tlie  dialect  in  common  use.  It  might,  therefore,  naturally  be 
expected,  that  the  Septuagint  would  be  greatly  prized  for  the 
purposes  of  piivate  study,  since  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  were 
used  only  in  the  Synagogue  :  and  in  truth  we  find  this  to  have 
been  the  fact.  It  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  until 
they  perceived  that  it  was  equally  esteemed  among  the  Christians : 
they  then  endeavoured  to  depreciate  it,  and  new  Versions  were 
made  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodction,  three  apostate 
Christians. 

The  Septuagint,  however,  having  been  frequently  transcribed, 
has  received  great  blemishes  from  casual  and  wilful  corruptions. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  copies  of  the  Scripture, 
made  by  human  means,  should  be  free  from  marks  of  human 
fallibility  :  divine  V>'isdom  delivered  Revelation  to  man,  in  a  pure 
and  consistent  text  :  to  [)reserve  it  pure  must  be  the  work  of  man. 
The  few  mistakes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  may  be 
easily  corrected  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  ancient  Versions;  and 
they  therefore  do  not  afford  any  serious  argument  against  the  truth 
or  consistency  of  the  Bible.  Every  school-boy  knows  that  cor- 
ruptions in  the  printed  text  of  Livy's  History,  or  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, do  not  prove  that  the  historical  events  related  in  those 
books  are  false ;  and  every  well-educated  school-boy  would  laugh 
at  those  who  told  him,  that  the  critical  labors  of  Drakeiiborch 
or  ObeTlin  tended  to  destroy  and  undermine  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  history :  yet  such  are  the  fears  of  many  persons  at  ihis  day 
jespecting  Biblical  Criticism,  who  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
believe  that  every  letter  contained  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles 
and  Greek  Testaments  was  to  be  found  in  the  autographs  of 
ivioses  and  the  Apostolic  Writers. 

Criticism,  as  applied  to  the  sacred  volume,  differs  materially 
from   that   used  in  modern  editions  of  the  profane  writers.     Ju 

'  Vid.  Bingham's  Antic^. — loc.  citat. 
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editing  Virgil  or  iEschylus,  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are 
frequently  admissible,  and  even  necessary,  since  we  are  acquainted 
with  certain  rules  respecting  metre  which  cannot  be  departed  from  : 
and  where  the  text  is  grammatically  correct,  it  is  sometimes  met- 
rically corrupt,  and  vice  versa  :  the  emendation,  therefore,  must 
embrace  both  correct  grammar  and  correct  njetre  ;  and  as  some- 
times the  reading  of  the  MSS.  does  not  agree  in  both,  something 
else  must  be  substituted  from  conjecture.  Jn  editing  the  Scriptures, 
on  the  contrary,  conjecture  is  inadmissible :  we  possess  more 
copious  and  more  certain  sources  from  which  we  may  derive  our 
emendations.  Such  are  ancient  MSS.  ancient  Versions,  citations 
by  ancient  Writers,  and  parallel  passages :  in  editing  the  Classics, 
on  the  contrary,  how  few  of  these  do  we  possess  :  in  general 
vie  can  rely  only  on  a  few  MSS.  sometimes,  though  very  rarelv, 
on  citations  made  by  other  authors,  and  occasionally  on  parallel 
passages,  which  can  be  discovered  only  bv  great  labor  and  study  ; 
but  which  in  the  Scriptures  may  be  found  in  abundance  by  the  aid 
of  a  common  Concordance. 

In  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  ancient  Versions,  we  must  remark  that  the  corruptions 
observable  in  those  Versions  may  be  removed  by  the  assistance  of 
similar  suhsidia.  Thus  for  the  Septuagint  \ve  have  nearly  as  many 
sources  of  criticism  as  for  the  Hebrew  text  itself:  these  may  be 
found  in  the  elaborate  work  now  open  before  us. 

The  noble  idea  now  carried  into  execution  originated  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  late  learned  Dean  of  Winchester,  who  was  of  all 
men  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the  plan.  How  successfully  he 
performed  his  share  of  it,  the  first  volume  containing  the  Penta- 
teuch sufficiently  shows:  how  well  his  learned  successor  Mr. 
Parsons  '  has  fulfilled  his  task,  the  three  parts  published  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  H.  equally  demonstrate. 

The  sources,  from  which  the  various  readings  are  taken,  are 
described  in  the  general  Preface  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
wwk,  and  are  enumerated  again  in  a  short  Preface  placed  before 
every  book.  We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  of 
these,  which  may  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  general  idea  of 
the  merits  and  value  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  book  of  Kings  which  is  the  object  of  our  attention, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  collated  37  Greek  IMSS. ;  4  principal  Editions  ; 

'  It  is  but  justice  huwevcr  to  Mr.  P.  to  mention  what  we  understand  to 
be  the  fact,  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Dr.  H.'s  health,  his 
papers  were  by  no  means  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  key  to 
the  work  which  he  had  in  hand.  Many  difficulties  therefore  were  to  be 
overcome,  at  first  setting  out  in  arranging,  and  acquiring  a  competent  know- 
ledge of,  so  complicated  a  mass  of  materials  ;  not  to  mention  other  difficul- 
ties, which  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  slow  and  discouraging  progress  of 
the  work  itself. 
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a  multitude  of  Fathers  and  Greek  Writers;  and  5  ancient  Versiorisj 
The  four  principal  MSS.  are  written  in  uncial  letters  :  these  are, 
1st,  tiie  celebrated  Vatican  ISIS.  1209,  written  as  Montfuuco)i'' 
supposes,  in  the  5th  or  6lh  century :  in  Dr.  Holmes'  Work 
it  is  designated  by  the  number  ii.  Sdly,  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum :  this  MS.  according 
to  Grahe^  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ,  396,  or  a 
little  after:  JVoide^  assents  to  the  same  opinion  :  but  Spo/ni,  the 
Leipsic  editor  of  VVoide's  Preface,  is  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  written  in  the  olh,  ()th,  or  even  7tb 
Century  :  but  he  pronounces  absolutely  that  it  was  not  written  st> 
late  as  in  the  lOlh  century.  "  Certa  igitur  hac  solum  suiit^ 
Codicem  antiquum,  in  jEgj/pto  exaratum,  nee  seculo  decimo,  ncc 
a  monacho  Acoemeta  scriptum  esse.  De  ceteris  st^tem probabil/ler 
dispuluri  potest,  num  srcculo  quiuto,  sexto,  vel  septimo  exaratus 
sit  codex.""^  The  remaining  uncial  copies  are ;  a  MS.  which 
belonged  to  Coislin  ;  it  then  came  to  the  Library  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres  ;  and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  National  Library 
at  Paris  :  in  the  opinion  of  ISlontfaucon  it  may  have  been  written 
iu  the  sixth  century  :  Dr.  Holmes,  with  Wetstein,  refers  it  to  the  ' 
seventh  century  :  in  the  present  work,  it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  x. 
2d,  a  MS.  which  was  brought  from  Calabria  ;  and  was  theiv 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Basil,  at  Rome  ; 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  where  it  was  marked 
2106  :  it  most  probably  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  : 
according  to  Montfaucon'  it  was  written  in  the  ninth  century  :  it 
furnishes  some  remarkable  lectiones  singulares:  in  Dr.  H.'s  work 
it  is  denoted  by  xi.  The  other  jNISS.  are  too  numerous  to  be> 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  brief  analysis  of  the  work. 

The  printed  editions  made  use  of  are  4  :  the  Complutensian, 
1514  ;  the  Aldine,  1518  ;  the  Alexandrine,  edited  by  Grabe,^ 
1707;  and  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus  on  the  Octateuch,  and  the 
four  books  of  Kings,  printed  at  Leipsig,  in  1772  :  thie  text  of  this 
edition  is  very  similar  to  the  Aldine.  The  Codex  Paulino-Lip- 
siensis,  published  by  Fischer  in  1 767,  68,  contains  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  not  entire. 

The  versions  collated  in  the  book  of  Kings  are  5  :  the  Arme- 
nian, the  Georgian,  the  Slavonic,  the  old  Latin,  and  the  Syriac  of 
Bar-Hebraeus.  Respecting  these  Versions,  especially  the  Arme- 
nian, the  Georgian  and  the  Slavonic,  much  curious  informatioa 
may  be  found  in  the  General  Preface  prefixed  to  the  first  volume ; 

'  Vid.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  2T7. 

*  Vid.  Grabe  Prolc^.  ad  Vet.  T.  Gr.  Tom.  i.Cap.  1.  sec  5.  Oxon.  1707. 8vo, 
^  Vid.  Notit.  Cod.  Alexand.  sec.  iv.  sec.  Iviii.  i.  p.  109.  edit.  Spohn.  8vo. 

Lips.  1788.  4  Vid.  Spohn,  not.  ad  loe.  p.  109.  edit,  LJps.  1788.  8vo-, 

*  Diar.Ital.  p.  212. 
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but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  instructive  extracts  from  it ;  and  the 
whole  is  too  prolix  to  be  trinscribed.  With  respect  to  the  Syriac 
Version  of  Bar-Hebrajus,  however,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  an 
excellent  Paper  printed  in  this  Journal,^  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  an  anonymous  Correspondent. 

Of  course  our  readers  will  not  expect  that  we  should  at  present 
enter  into  any  critical  examination  of  the  value  of  the  various 
readings  :  the  space  dedicated  to  our  notices  of  these  publications 
is,  necessarily,  contracted. — In  the  mean  time,  however,  we 
must  express  our  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  work.  It  is 
surely  high  time  that  England  should  begin  to  rival  other  countries 
in  the  promotion  of  Sacred  Literature.  By  one  great  work,  the 
Hebrew  Bible  of  Kennicott,  she  has  already  distinguished  herself 
in  the  annals  of  literature  :  she  will  lay  claim  to  still  higher  honors 
when  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Septuagint  shall  be  completed. 
At  home  peaceful,  and  abroad  victorious,  perfect  in  her  constitu- 
tion, and  apostolic  in  her  faith,  she  is  already  the  envy  and  the 
wonder  of  surrounding  nations  :  enjoying  these  blessings,  she 
possesses  the  opportunity  of  becoming  superior  in  literary  excel- 
lence to  all  other  countries :  her  natives  in  natural  abilities  are  at 
least  equal  to  the  rest  of  mankind  :  their  emulation  is  not  repressed 
by  tyranny  ;  their  minds  are  in  general  undistorted  by  prejudice, 
their  intellect  unshackled  by  superstition.  Let  not,  therefore,  these 
advantages  be  thrown  away  :  let  her  become  pre-eminent  in  sacred, 
as  she  has  been  acknowledged  unrivalled  m] profane,  literature. 
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On   1  John,  v.  7. 

to  the  editor  of  thk  classical  journal. 

In  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  in- 
titled  a  "  Brief  Memorial,"  &c.  some  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported. 
At  page  22,  the  learned  and  excellent  author  speaks  of  Titus,  ch.  ii. 
V.  13.  as  containing  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
He  then  subjoins  a  note  containing  the  following  assertion :  "  This 
interpretation  of  Tit.  ii.  13.  is  required  by  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
and  is  supported  by  all  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
by  all  the  Latin  with  one  exception." 

r  Vid.  Class,  Journ.  toI.  vii.  p.  196.  &  seq.  (No.  xiii.) 
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The  verse  is  silently  passed  over  by  two  of  the  most  learned  as  well 
as  orthodox  of  t!ie  Fathers ;  I  mean  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil. 
Among  the  works  of  Gregory,  there  are  two  very  elaborate  discourses 
on  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  these  discourses  he  gathers  to- 
gether from  every  part  of  Scripture  not  only  those  texts  which  di- 
rectly prove,  but  those  which  have  an  indirect  bearing  on,  the  subject; 
yet  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  of  his  Orations,  nor  in  his  Epistles, 
nor  in  his  Poems,  does  he  quote  or  refer  to  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  I 
am  also  justified  in  saying,  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  St.  Basil.  It 
occurs  indeed  in  the  fourth  book  against  Eunomius;  but  that  book  is 
considered  as  spurious,  or  at  least  as  doubtful,  by  Garnerius,  who 
being  an  orthodox  Trinitarian,  a  sound  Critic,  and  an  Editor  of  Basil, 
was  of  all  men  njosl  competent  to  decide.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Cave,  our  learned  countryman,  that  the  three  first  books  only  against 
Eunomius  are  genuine. 

I  have  stated  this  important  fact,  not  merely  to  correct  the  state- 
ment of  his  Lordship,  but  because  it  answers,  in  my  opinion,  an  ar- 
gument which  has  been  brought  forward  by  those  who  reject  the  cele- 
brated verse,    I  John,  ch.  v.  v.  J.     Those  who  account  this  verse  a 
forgery  are  of  opinion  that  the  following  circumstances  are  decisive 
on   the   subject :   First,  it   is   not  found    in  any   ancient  manuscript ; 
secondly,  it  is  not  extant  in  any  ancient  version;  thirdly,  it  is  not 
cited   by  any  of  the  Fathers,     I  acknowledge  my  incompetency  to 
propose  an  answer  to  the  two  first  objections  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
third,   I  think  that  something  may  be  offered.     All  persons,  who  pos- 
sess a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Cireek  language,  must  clearly  see 
that  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  v.  5.  and  2  Peter,  ch.  i.  v, 
].  (not  to  mention  a  few  more  instances)  contain  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.     Yet  the  two  tirst  of  these  texts  are 
unnoticed  and  unappealed  to  by  Gregory  and  Basil,  even  when  they 
are  iu  search  of  arguments  to  defend  their  cause.     And  the  third  text 
is   disregarded,   not  only    by   Gregory    and    Basil,  but    likewise   by 
Chrysostom,  Aihanasius,  Cyril,  and   Gregory  Nyssen,  though  all  of 
these  appeal  to  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  and  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  v.  3.    Since 
then  two  most  important  passages  have  been  wholly  passed  over  by 
two  of  tlie  most  zealous  Fathers;  and  since  a  third  passage,  equally 
important,  has  been  passed   over,  not  only  by  six  the  most  eminent, 
but,  I    believe,    by   all   the    Fathers,  it    is    equally  possible,    though 
equally  strange,  that  1  John,  ch.  v.  v.  7.  may  have  existed  in   their 
time,  and  yet  have  been  overlooked.     Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  I 
come  forward  boldly  to  maintain  that  the  verse  is  genuine.     I  am 
aware  that  little  can   be  offered  in  its  defence.     It  occurred  to  me, 
however,  that  one  of  the  objections  which  are  brought  against  it 
might  be  obviated,  and  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  the  idea 
puijlic.     Few  circumstances  would  afford  me  a  higher  gratification, 
than  to  be  informed  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was  discovered,  con- 
taining the  disputed  verse;  but  unless  such  an  event  arise,  I  dare  not 
maintain  its  authenticity.     Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  a  part  of  the  in- 
spired volume,    will  probably   never   be   ascertained,    until  the  day 
when  all  things  hidden  shall  be  revealed.     May  the  impiety  of  huB' 
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who  cancelled  it,  if  genuine,  or  the  presumption  of  !iim  who  inter- 
polated it,  if  spurious,  be  partloned  b>  that  Saviour,  whose  divinity 
could  not  be  shaken  in  the  oue  case,  and  could  scarcely  be  corrobo- 
rated in  the  other  ! 

H.  S.  BOYD. 
Aiiril  21,  1814. 


ON  THE  GREEK  AKOCLE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  the  Appendix  to  niy  Select  Passages  from  St.  Chrysostom,  Sec. 
I  stated  uiy  opinion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  as  applied 
to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tending  to  confirm  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  The  extracts,  which  I  there  gave  from  St.  Chry- 
feostoni's  Plomilies  on  the  Epistles,  are  of  considerable  importance; 
for  they  clearly  siiow  that  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  ver.  j.  and  Titus,  ch.  ii. 
ver.  \o.  were  understood  by  him  in  the  sense  for  which  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp  contends.  There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  the 
writings  of  that  learned  father,  more  absolute  and  conclusive  than 
those  which  are  already  before  the  public.  The  original  may  be 
found  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Sir  Henry  Savile's  edition,  page  32.  It  is  in 
English  as  follows  : 

"  lie  that  is  small  cannot  be  God  :  for  everywhere  in  the  Scripture 
God  is  denominated  Great.  Great  is  the  Lord,  says  David,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised.  (Mark,  he  also  speaks  of  the  Son,  for  every 
where  he  calls  him  Lord.)  And  again  :  Great  art  thou,  and  doing 
wonders:  thou  art  God  alone.  And  again:  Great  is  our  Lord,  and 
mighty  is  his  power. — But  these  things,  you  will  say,  are  spoken  of 
the  Father  ;  but  the  son  is  small.  You  say  this,  but  the  Scripture 
asserts  the  contrary  ;  for  as  it  speaks  of  the  Father,  so  likewise  does 
it  of  the  Son.  Listen  to  Paul,  who  says.  Expecting  the  blessed  hope 
and  glorious  a}>pearance  of  the  Great  God.  Surely  he  could  not 
apply  the  vvoni  appearance  to  the  Father.  And  that  be  may  refute 
you  more  completely,  he  adds,  of  the  Great  God.  Must  not  then 
this  have  been  spoken  of  the  Father?  Certainly  not;  for  the  words 
which  follow  will  not  admit  it.  The  appearance  of  the  Great  God  and 
Saviour  of  us  Jesus  Christ.  You  perceive  tliat  the  Son  also  is  deno- 
minated Great.  Away  then  with  your  idl6  talk  about  Small  and 
Great !  Listen  also  to  the  prophet,  who  calls  him  the  Angel  of  great 
council.  The  Angel  of  great  council,  is  he  not  Great?  The  Mighty 
God,  is  he  not  Great  ?  How  then  can  these  obstinate  and  shameless 
wretches  assert  that  he  is  a  lesser  God  ?  I  often  repeat  their  words, 
that  you  may  the  more  detest  them." 

a.  Jl.        Suppl.  NO.  XVIil.    VOL.  IX.  2  G 
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The  tliirteeiith  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Titus  ib  also  cited  by 
the  holy  Atlianasius,  to  prove  that  Christ  is  dciioiiiinated  in  {!ie  Scrip- 
ture the  Great  God.  Sec  his  book  De  Comnuini  Essentia  Patri.-;, 
Filii,  et  Spiritiis,  torn.  ii.  j).  l6'.  edit.  Bened.  In  the  s:^iiie  place  he 
also'  qaot'^s  1st  John,  ch.  v.  ver.  CO.  to  show  that  Christ  is  also 
called  in  Scripture,  the  True  Gf-d.  The  tliirteeiith  verse  of  the 
second  cliapter  of  Titus  is  cited  in  v.nious  parts  of  their  works  hy 
Gregory  Nyssen,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  plainly  understand  it 
of  Christ,  and  of  him  alnsic. 

A  reader,  wholly  inipailia!,  wo>.dd  confess  tiiat,  as  far  as  wo  can 
attain  to  certainty  in  any  thiuir,  we  may  be  certified  from  the  above 
extract,  that  the  cancm  laiti  down  by  Mr.  Sharp  is  correct  and 
geimine.     Chrysostom  supposes  an  adversary  to  address  him  thus  : 

I  see  that  in  this  sentence  (iud  is  spoken  of,  and  not  merely  spoken 
of,  but  likewise  styled  The  Great  God,  Surely  such  an  expression  as 
this  must  refer  to  The  Father.  No,  replies  our  Saint,  that  is  impos- 
sible;  for  the  phrase  xa';  Sa;r-^coc,  whif  h  follows,  shows  at  once  that 
©£o;  and  "Lajryj  moan  the  same  person  ;  and  Sctrvji  in  this  place  is 
spoken  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  these  brief  remarks  should  appear  to  you  of  sutiicient  interest, 
I  shall  be  gratified  by  their  insertion. 


April,   1814. 


II.  S.  BOYD. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

It  is  with  infinite  concern  I  observe  in  many  biblical  critics  of 
estimation  and  character  a  culpable  disposition  to  give  to  the  most 
celebrated  passages  of  holy  writ  an  import  and  signification  which 
were  unknown  to  former  ages-,  and  to  interpret  afresh  those  popular 
texts  of  the  Old  T.  of  v/hich  the  sense  has  been  so  unanimously 
fixed  by  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Christian  church.  In  this  light  I 
cannot  but  regard  the  recent  attempt  of  Sir  W.  Drum.mond  to 
discard  the  generally  received  mode  of  interpreting  the  dying 
words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to  his  twelve  sons,  by  denying  that 
they  can  be  intelligibly  explained  but  with  a  reference  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  That  the  Jewish  theologists  regard 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  as  corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs,  I 
readily  grant,  as  this,  together  with  many  other  notions  of  a 
similar  complexion,  the  reader  may  find  inculcated  and  maintained 
in  the  Conciliator  of  R.  Menasseh  ben  Israel ;  but  that  they 
ever  applied  this  doctrine  to  the  elucidation  of  chap.  49.  Genesis, 
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's  a  positidn  of  which  there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and 
I  beg  to  assure  the  learned  and  candid  antlior  that,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  extends,  the 
merit  of  having  detected  in  each  pasuk  of  the  patriarchal  bene- 
diction a  sign  of  tlie  zodiac  is  exclusively  his  own.  How  he  may~ 
have  conducted  the  argunient  so  as  to  render  it  either  probable  or 
satisfactory  to  the  ingenuous  critic,  as  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  consuking  whatever  has  been  accumulated  on  tlie  subject, 
I  pretend  not  to  know  ;  but,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  benediction  before  us  of  the  names  appropriated  to 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  tlvAv  total  absence  in  that  of  Moses, 
which  was  delivered  on  a  similar  occasion ;  when  I  consider 
the  confused  and  preposterous  hiinner,  in  which  those  two  or 
three  supposed  constellations  are  introduced  into  the  speech 
of  the  patriarch,  and  their  connexion  with  the  names  of  other 
animals,  which  were  never  reckoned  among  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac in  any  age  or  country  whatever  •,  I  frankly  confess,  that,  had 
the  task  of  expounding  this  extraordinary  chapter  by  a  reference  to 
the  stars  been  imposed  upon  me,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  how-to 
proceed.  The  arguments,  however,  of  the  learned  writer  not  being 
regularly  before  me,  I  may  mistate,  but  cannot  confute  them. 
I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  set  aside  their  necessity  by  giving 
a  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  the  sacred  text  from  the  several 
commentaries  of  R.  Solom.on  Tarchi,  R.  Abraham  ben  Ezra,  and 
R.  Isaac  Abarbinel;  for  Onkelos  has  allegorized  the  whole  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  is  of  all  expositors  on  this  part  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch the  most  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  illustration  of  particular  parts,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  form  of  the 
Benediction,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  This  question  has  been 
ingeniously  stated  and  determined  by  Abarbinel ;  who  rightly 
concludes,  that  it  is  complex  ;  being  partly  a  prediction,  partly  a 
blessing,  partly  a  repi-ehension  of  past  misconduct,  and  partly  a 
malediction.  In  the  outset,  the  patriarch  declares  to  his  children 
an  intention  to  predict  what  should  befal  them  in  the  latter  days; 
but  he  no  sooner  commences  his  speech  than  he  addresses  the 
three  eldest  sons  in  a  tone  of  the  severest  reprehension  and 
censure  with  respect  to  their  past  misconduct ;  and  so  far  from 
blessing,  covers  them,  though  involuntarily  perhaps,  with  ignominy 
and  dishonor.  The  truth  is,  that  Jacob  did  not  speak  this  of  his 
own  mind  ;  but  being  influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  uttered 
what  was  suggested  to  him,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  blessing  or 
of  an  execration.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  he  certainly  blesses, 
though  very  unequally  ;  and,  on  addressing  Judah,  he  predicts  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  an  event  in  the  accomplishment  of  w^hich 
every   one    of    the    tribes    was   highly    interested.      But    besides 
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the  complex  form  of  the  speech,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as 
often  as  occasion  would  permit,  the  patriarch  has  availed  himself 
of  the  signification  of  their  names  as  ominous  of  their  future 
greatness  ;  which  to  themselves,  perhaps,  might  seem  an  argument 
of  more  weight  and  consequence,  than  we  of  this  day  should  be 
willing  to  allov/.  There  is  also  of  many  of  the  tribes  a  bold  assi- 
milation to  some  well  known  animal,  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance in  one  or  more  respects  ;  and  in  almost  every  pasuk  v/e 
meet  with  that  duplication  of  the  sentiment  in  equivocal  terms, 
which,  as  Aben  Ezra  very  justly  observes,  distinguishes  the  pro- 
phetic from  the  narrative  style.  Thus  much  being  premised,  I 
advance  to  the  explic..tion  of  its  constituent  parts  •,  which  I  shall 
first  translate  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  though  the 
vulgar  translation,  on  the  whole,  is  laudably  correct. 

*'  Reuben,  thou  art  my  iirst  born,  my  might,  and  the  first  of  my 
vigor  j  the  superiority  of  dignity,  and  the  superiority  of  strength. 
Being  weak  as  water  thou  mayst  not  be  superior ;  for  thou 
didst  ascend  the  bed  of  thy  father,  then  didst  thou,  by  ascending, 
defile  my  couch.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brothers  ;  instruments 
of  violence  are  their  contracts.  Enter  thou  not  into  their  council, 
O  my  soul ;  be  not  thou  united  to  their  assembly,  O  my  honor  j 
for  in  their  fury  they  murder  man,  and  in  their  wantonness  they 
hough  the  ox.  Cursed  be  their  fury,  for  it  is  strong  j  and  their 
passion,  for  it  is  cruel  :  I  will  divide  them  among  Jacob,  and  will 
disperse  them  among  Israel.  Thou  art  Judah  ;  thy  brethren  shall 
laud  thee  •,  thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thy  enem.les  ;  the 
children  of  thy  father  shall  bow  to  thee.  Judah  is  the  cub  of  a 
lion  ;  from  the  prey  shalt  thou  ascend,  my  son.  He  stoops,  he 
couches  as  a  lion,  and  as  the  king  of  the  forest  ;  who  shall  make 
him  rise  ?  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  legis- 
lative authority  from  between  his  feet,  till  Slnloh  comes  ;  and  to 
him  shall  be  the  gathering  of  the  people.  Fastening  his  foal  to 
the  vine,  and  the  son  of  his  ass  to  the  grape-tree ;  he  shall  wash 
his  raiment  in  wine,  and  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes. 
He  shall  be  red  ns  to  his  eyes  with  wine,  and  white  as  to  his 
teeth  with  milk.  Zebulun  shall  dwell  by  an  haven  of  the  sea, 
and  shall  be  an  haven  for  ships  -,  and  his  coast  shall  stretch  tow- 
ards Zidon.  IsACHAR  is  a  robust  ass,  couching  between  two 
ranges  \  and  he  sees  that  rest  is  good,  and  that  the  land  is  pleasant; 
and  applies  his  shoulder  to  carry,  and  becomes  a  tributary  servant, 
Dan  shall  judge  the  people  belonging  to  him,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Let  Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  way,  a  snake  in  the 
road ;  which  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,  that  its  rider  falleth 
backwards  off.  O  Lord,  for  thy  salvation  do  I  wait.  Gad  will 
be  plundered  by  a  troop  ;  but  he  with  his  troop  shall  plunder 
them  at  the  last.     The  bread  of  Asher  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall 
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yield  royal  dainties.  Naphtali  is  a  hind  sent  ofF,  afFording 
goodly  words.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  a  fruitful  bough  by  a 
fountain  ;  having  shoots  extending  each  along  the  wall.  The 
archers  shall  grieve  and  harass  him  ;  and  shall  treat  him  with 
odium.  But  his  bow  shall  remain  in  strength,  and  tlie  arms  of 
his  hands  shall  be  rendered  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob ;  whence  is  the  shepherd  the  stone  of  Israel. 
From  the  God  of  thy  father  it  is  that  thou  shalt  be  helped,  and 
from  the  Almighty  that  thou  shalt  be  blessed  with  the  blessings  of 
heaven  from  above,  with  the  blessings  of  the  abyss  that  lieth 
beneath  ;  and  with  the  blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  Vi'omb. 
Tlie  blessings  of  thy  father  are  more  potent  than  the  blessings  of 
my  own  parents  •,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  hills  of  the  world 
shall  they  be  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  upon  the  crow;i  of  him 
who  was  separated  from  his  brethren.  Benjamin  as  a  wolf 
shall  seek  for  prey  ;  in  the  morning  shall  he  still  be  devouring, 
and  in  the  evening  he  shall  be  dividing  the  spoil." 

Such  is  the  language,   in  which  the  holy  patriarch  addressed  his 
children   before  his  dissolution ;  and   in  which  he  predicted  what 
should  happen  to  their  tribes,  till  the  dispensation  of  tire  Messias. 
Reuben  is  put  in  mind  of  the  great  dignity  and  honor,  to  which 
he  was  born  ;  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  authority,   to  the  func- 
tions of  which  he  doubtless  was  by  birth  intitled  ;  but  that,  owing 
to  the  flagitious  conduct,  which  he  had  manifested  in  defiling  the 
paternal  couch,  and  to  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  his  mind 
together,  they  should  be  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  others  of 
his  brethren   more   competent  than  himself.      The  unfitness   of 
Reuben,  indeed,   to  execute  the  rights  of  primogeniture  showed 
itself  in  the  tribe  as  well  as  the  individual.     In  the  affair  of  Ko- 
rah,   the  heads  of  Reuben  were  among  the  first  to  excite  sedition 
against   Moses  and   Aaron  ;  and  -when  they  arrived  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  they  not  only  petitioned  to  remain  in  that  country, 
a  circumstance  which  was   of  itself  sufficient  to  disqualify  them 
from   exercising  any  authority   over   the   rest   of  the  tribes  in  the 
land   of  Canaan  ;   but  almost   as   soon  as   tliey  had   settled,  pro- 
posed to  erect  themselves  into  a  separate  church,  and  to  break  off  all 
religious  communion  with  those  of  their  brethren,wl'iO  were  situated 
on   this  side  of  the   Jordan.     It  is  with  due  regard,   therefore,  to 
the  unwortliiness  of  his  character,  that  he  appears  on  the  occasion 
before  us  in  a  disgraceful  attitude. 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  joined  together,  and  called  brothers ; 
that  is,  in  plot  and  intrigue  :  for  as  they  were  all  brothers  by 
nature,  the  particular  sense  of  the  term  in  this  place  is  to  be  col- 
lected only  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  subsequent,  pasuk,  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Shechemites  j  a  complication  of  treachery  and  cruel- 
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ty,  of  which  these  two  brothers,  were  certahily  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  perpretators.  The  crafty  manner,  in  which  they  effected 
their  purpoGC,  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  patriarch,  when  he 
declares  their  negoiiations  or  contracts  to  have  been  instruments, 
of  violence  :  and,  if  the  t)i(r,.i^  whom  they  are  said  to  have  slain. 
Lave  not  a  specific  signification,  denoting  all  the  vialc?.  of  She- 
chem  ;  it  may  well  be  understood  of  the  young  prince,  the  son  of 
Hamcr,  who  fell  a  helpless  victim  to  their  perfidy  and  barbarity. 
The  words  here  rendered,  "  they  hough  the  ox,"  are  by  most 
translated,  "They  erased  a  wallj"  which  they  expound  of  the 
city  of  Shechem,  said  to  have  been  completely  sacked  by  these 
two  brethren,  when  they  massacred  all  its  males.  But,  after  much 
consideration,  I  prefer  my  own  rendering  •■,  taking,  as  I  do,  the 
term,  ox,  in  ito  widest  acceptation,  and  supposing  the  speaker  to 
mean,  that  in  the  vehemence  of  their  rage  they  had  spared 
neither  man  nor  beast.  From  children,  then,  so  implicated  in 
crime,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  father, 
who  had  thus  become  odious  to  the  surrounding  nations,  should 
•avert  his  eyes  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  ;  that  he'should 
execrate  that  brutal  rage  and  perfidy,  which  had  placed  both  him 
and  his  family  in  so  unpleasant  a  situation  ;  nor  that  he  should 
divide  them,  that  is,  says  R.  Solomon,  HT/D  mT,  the  one  from  the 
other  ;  and  disperse  them  among  the  Israelites  :  an  event  which 
■actually  tdok  place ;  as  the  lot  of  Simeon  fell  within  that  of 
Judah,  and  Levi  had  no  inheritance  given  them,  but  were  literally 
dispersed  amongst  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  And  though  Jehovah  be 
said  to  have  been  their  inheritance  on  account  of  their  being 
appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  I  cannot  but 
regard  their  privation  of  all  inheritance  as  a  punishment 
to  the  tribe  ;  as  it  rendered  tliem  eiitirely  dependent  on  the 
liberality  of  their  brethren,  and  placed  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  poor  of  the  land.  But  v/ith  respect  to  Simeon,  the 
patriarch  in  all  probability  had  other  grounds  of  displeasure, 
besides  the  murder  of  the  Shechemites.  He  certainly  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  conspiracy  against  Joseph.  This,  I  think, 
is  fully  apparent  from  the  conduct  of  Joseph  himself,  who  select- 
ed him  out  of  all  the  others  to  be  detained  a  prisoner  j  which  he 
doubtless  would  not  have  done  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  if  he 
had  not  well  remembered  the  active  part  that  this  brother  took  to 
effect  his  ruin.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Moses  in  his 
benediction  of  the  tribes  has  omitted  all  mention  of  him  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  he  was  undeserving  of  a  blessing. 

Thus  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  three  eldest  sons,  the 
patriarch  casts  his  eye  on  the  fourth  •,  and  in  an  ebullition  of  joy 
exclaims,  "  Thou  art  Judah  !  "  Then  laying  hold  of  the  significa» 
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tlon  of  his  name,  he  pr-edicts  the  homage  and  regard,  which  the 
others  should  pay  to  him  ;  comparing  him  with  the  noblest  of 
all  animals,  the  lion  ;  and  conferring  on  him  the  regal  authority- 
over  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  together  with  the  fullest  assurances  of 
victory  and  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Had  Sir  Yv''illiam  paid  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  prophetic  style,  or  regarded  the  repeated 
observations  of  Aben  Ezra,  an  author,  whom,  I  am  glad  to  find,  he 
properly  appreciates,  he  would  not  have  laid  hold  of  the  triple  repe- 
tition of  the  term  lio7iy\n  this  place,as  an  argument  for  his  hypothesis. 
The  former  part,  in  which  Judah  is  assimilated  to  the  cub,  is  a  dis- 
tinct sentence  5  denoting,  that  his  dynasty  or  regal  authority  was  but 
now  commencing  ;  and  as  to  the  latter  part,  v.diere  he  is  twice 
compared  with  the  lion,  that,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  prophetic  style,  and  of  a  similar  complexion 
with,  my  bed  and  my  conchy  my  soul  and  my  honor^  that  is,  my- 
self; fury  and  jycission^  Israel  and  Jacob,  foal  and  the  son  of  the 
asSy  aline  and  grape-tree^  raiment  and  garment,  scrpr7it  and  snake, 
Josejjh  and  the  separated  from  his  brethren  ;  where,  as  the  reader 
may  perceive,  for  want  of  synonymous  terms,  I  have  sometimes 
indulged  in  a  circumlocution.  It  is  here  that  Jacob,  influenced  as 
it  should  seem  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
foretels  the  coming  of  the  Mcssias,  who  should  gather  together 
the  people,  that  is,  the  tribes  ;  and  not  the  gentiles,  as  is  vulgarly 
supposed.  He  also  describes  the  great  abundance  of  vineyards 
and  pasturage,  which  the  posterity  of  Judah  should  possess  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  by  foretelling  in  language  highly  figurative,  that 
the  very  ass,  on  which  he  rode,  should  quench  his  thirst  with  the 
juice  of  the  vine,  and  that  his  gai-ment  should  be  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  grapes  ;  not  that  this  would  actually  be  done,  for  no 
man  ever  washed  his  garment  in  wine  •,  but  that  it  might  be  done, 
wine  in  the  inheritance  of  Judah  being  as  plentiful  as  water.  That 
he  should  be  white  as  to  his  teeth  with  milk,  can  refer  to  nothing 
but  plenty  of  pasturage. 

In  blessing  Zebulun  he  is  evidently  guided  by  the  signification 
of  the  term  ;  for  as  Zebulun  is  derived  from  a  verb  signliying  to 
divell,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  point  out  his  habitation  ;  saying, 
that  it  should  be  near  the  sea,  and  that  the  line  of  his  coast  should 
stretch  to-d:ards  Zidon  ;  not  Jinto  Zidon,  as  Sir  William  presumes  j 
for  that  is  neither  the  present  nor  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
preposition  in  the  original.  In  thus  disposing  of  Zebulun  the 
patriarch  insinuates  that  his  posterity  should  be  addicted  to  traffic 
rather  than  to  war. 

Isachar,  under  the  emblem  of  an  ass,  is  evidently  consigned  to 
laborious  and  agricultural  pursuits  ;  the  form  of  the  benediction 
originating,  as  I  apprehend,  from  the  signification  of  his  n^me, 
which  is,  to  carry  off  wages.     He  is  declared  to  be  a  robust  ass. 
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reclining  between  two  ranges,  that  is,  according  to  Abarbinel, 
between  two  rows  of  earth  so  ordered  or  prepared  by  way  of 
working  and  preserving  it ;  for  the  ass,  when  relieved  from  the 
toils  of  the  day,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  himself  down  in  any 
house,  but  was  turned  aloof  to  shift  for  himself  in  the  open  air, 
and  could  find  no  better  shelter  than  what  is  here  alluded  to. 
Hence  the  continuation  of  the  figure  in  the  subsequent  member  of 
the  sentence  ;  for  seeing  that  rest  is  good,  or,  perhaps,  that  the 
soil,  on  which  he  rests,  is  good  ;  and  that  die  country  is  pleasant, 
he  is  said  to  apply  his  shoulder  to  carry,  that  is,  to  till  the  land  -, 
and,  rather  than  quit  his  home  for  military  service,  to  become  a 
tributary  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel. 

Tlie  blessing  of  Dan  commences,  as  usual,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  signification  of  his  name,  which  is,  to  judge ;  and  therefore 
he  Vk'as  to  exercise  judgment  among  his  ov.m  people,  but  only  so 
far  as  he  was  one  of  the  tribes  ;  the  honor  of  exercising  judgment 
over  all  the  tribes  being  conferred  upon  Judah.  He  is  also  spoken 
of  as  a  warrior,  but  as  much  inferior  to  Judah,  as  the  venom  and 
subtilty  of  the  serpent  are  inferior  to  the  courage  and  terror  of 
the  lion  ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  gave  occasion  to  that  invocation  of 
Jehovah,  which  immediately  follows ;  for  the  patriarch,  having 
compared  his  powers  of  resisting  an  enemy  wdth  the  insidious 
bite  of  the  serpent,  implores  on  all  Israel  in  his  own  person  the 
salvation  of  Jehovah,  who  is  wont  to  save  his  people  neither  by 
the  svv'ord  nor  by  the  bow,  nor  by  weapons  of  any  kind,  much 
less  by  such  means  as  Dan  should  employ  ;  but  by  the  word  of 
liis  mouth,  and  the  instrumentality  of  his  angels. 

The  turn,  which  is  given  to  the  benediction  of  Gad,  is  caused 
wholly  by  the  import  of  the  name  ;  for  as  Gad  denotes  a  troop, 
his  fatlicr  tells  him,  that  his  enemies  should  act  the  part  of  a 
troop  against  him,  that  is,  should  com.mit  hostile  incursions  in  his 
territory  -,  but  tliat  he,  being  equally  inured  to  war,  v/ould  repay 
them  in  kind,  and  prove  conqueror  at  the  last. 

The  blessing  of  Asher  requires  no  comment  to  render  it  intelligi- 
ble. 

That  which  is  said  of  Naphtali  is  uncommon,  but  thus  illustra- 
ted by  that  Argus   in  biblical  uiterpretation,  R.  Isaac  Abarbinel  : 

roii.^  nr^rj  i^Dn  birr^'^  ^yn  o  i,*d^^j  "rmi;  Kin  •''^nsj  Dj^*^^*) 

nrTr\  \yLb  bm  '\y012  rn>  ^^nsi  d:i  n:^-i  v^iJ  'hn^'i  r\v~\r2  ir^'ik 
nm^^  □'iKi  'h^r\  imi^rrs  1^:^  >nD«  im^n  -iD^^  nr  bv'\  'n'^brz^ 

:  WOTJ  U^'^bl^b  l^b  U^'^b^ri     <But  Naphtali  is   a  faithful   servant-, 
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for  he  is  always  intent  on  the  inandites  of  his  Lord,  like  the  hind 
dispatched,  which  they  dispatch  from  country  to  country  with  the 
news.  To  this  agrees  the  declaration  of  Moses  :  Naphtali  is  full 
of  favor.  From  Naphtali  too  there  should  arise  linguists,  orators, 
and  interpreters  j  and,  therefore,  he  says  of  him  ;  Who  afFordcth 
goodly  words.  But  these  are  such  qualifications,  as  befit  the  ser- 
vants of  kings  only ;  and  not  kings  themselves.'  If  to  the  fore- 
going exposition  it  should  be  objected,  that  we  have  no  adequate 
proof  of  hinds  having  been  sent  from  country  to  country 
in  the  manner  described  \  I  answer,  that  in  the  East,  it  is  certain, 
both  birds  and  animals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
intelligence  quickly  5  and,  if  we  do  but  regard  the  velocity  of  the 
hind,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  emblem, 
though  it  should  not  be  demonstrated  that  tliis  animal  in  particu- 
lar was  ever  so  employed.  The  sort  of  character  too  assigned 
by  the  patriarch  in  this  place  to  Naphtali  well  comports  with 
what  we  know  of  the  genius  and  occupation  of  that  distinguished 
tribe.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  the  blessing  to  that  of  Judah 
is  ingeniously  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious  Abarbinel ;  in  that 
the  messengers  of  kings  are  always  inferior  to  the  kings  them- 
selves. 

The  benediction  of  Joseph,  though  highly  important,  contains 
nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  subject  for  controversy,  I  beg 
to  remark,  however,  that,  in  crownir.g  his  head  with  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  blessings,  the  partiality  of  the  father  to  his  favorite  child 
is  here  finely  recognized  ;  and  that,  if  this  forty-ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis  had  been  a  forgery,  as  Sir  William  has  somewhat  insinua- 
ted, it  were  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  might 
be,  would  not  have  counterfeited  nature  with  such  exquisite  taste. 

Benjamin,  by  being  assimilated  to  the  wolf,  is  designated  a 
warrior ;  but  unequal  to  Judah,  by  Iiow  much  the  wolf  is  unequal 
to  the  iion.  That  this  was  the  true  character  of  Benjamin  is 
apparent  from  the  scriptures ;  v/hich  abound  with  relations  of  his 
battles  and  his  prowess. 

I  have  now,  I  presumejillustratcd  whatever  can  be  deemed  obscure 
in  the  benediction  of  Jacob ;  and,  though  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  suppose,  that  Sir  William  will  be  induced  to  abandon  an 
hypothesis  of  which  he  himself  is  the  framcr,  I  shall  think  my 
labor  not  unrepaid,  if  it  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  learned 
reader,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  speech  have  been  ade- 
quately explained  without  any  regard  to  the  astral  zodiac.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  in  the  last  communication  of  Sir  William, 
which  I  cannot  but  notice  with  marks  of  disapprobation.  It  is 
the  assertion,  that  God  did  not  confound  the  language  of  the 
builders  of  Babel ;  but  merely  distorted  the  lip,  so  that  they  could 
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not  speak  plainly.      This    opinion    tlie    author   ought,   certainly, 
to  have  grounded  on  something  like  argument. 

HovingJinm)  Dec.  14,  1813.  J.  O. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  BEG  leave  to  call  the  attenlioii  of  your  readers  to  the  following 
passage  of  Ilerodclus,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  received  all 
the  aid,  wliieii  criticism  can  afford  to  it.  \i  my  own  opinion 
should  fortimately  meet  \\\i\\  th.e  approbation  of  the  admirers  of 
this  captivating  historian,  I  shall  think  myself  rnriply  conspensated 
for  my  trouble  ;  and  if,  after  having  read  it,  they  continue  to  enter- 
lain  son^e  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  passage,  I  may  still 
hope  to  be  the  means  of  reviving  the  discussion  on  it. 

EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER, 

Ttin.  Coll.  Cam.  Nov.  2,  1813. 


Herodotus  L.  i.  c.  17i. 

MPva-a-ov.  Kca  ^/j  TroXXy;  %ti,M  sgyu'^ojjuyojv  tmv  Kvi6'icjjv  ^clKXvJ  yao 
Ti  xal  SiiOTipov  l^aivovTO  TiTgvJ7XS7(/Xi  rA  £(pya^'<3/x?voj  rcD  s\x6~og  to. 
Tg  aAX«  ToO  (Tc^JiJ^UTo:,  xa«  [xaXiara  ru.  tts^]  tou?  Q:f)SoiK[j,ouc,  Qgci-JOu,svyig 
Tr^c  TTSTPVli'  e7rS|U,7rov  s;  AsX^ovg  QzOrrgoTrou:  h7rsoYi'jO[x,evQ'JS  to  avrl^oov. 

"  Ce  passage  paroit  altere  a  M.  'i'oup,"  says  Larcher  vol.  i. 
p.  180  of  the  translation.  "  i\  corrige  avevSorc;  S=  jrua-a  or(fi  h/L-sro. 
'  Ce  terrein  (qu'ds  creusoient)  ne  ccdoit  poiut,  etoit  trop  dur  j}our 
j)ouvoir  etre  creuse.*  Cette  correction  seroit  tre:;  juste,  s'il  etoit 
hn possible  de  donner  un  sens  raisonuable  au  te.xte.  ISlais  il  me 
scrnble  que  feu  M.  Wesseling  I'a  tres-bien  explique."  Larcher 
tlnis  translates  the  whole  passage.  "  Car  tout  leur  tcrritoire  etoit 
en  dedans  de  I'isthme,  et  netenoit  au  continent  que  par  cette  langue 
de  terrc  qu'ils  voidoient  couper.  lis  eniployerent  un  grand 
nombre  de  travaillcurs  ;   mais  les  eclats  de  pierre  les  blessant  en 
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i<lfforcns  endrohs,  ct  pilncipalement  aux  yeux,  d'  une  manicre  si 
extraordinaire,  qti'  il  paroissoil  bien  qu'  il  y  avoit  la  quelque  chose 
de  diviii,  ils  cnvojcrent  dcmauder  a  Delphes  quelle  etoit  la  puis- 
sance qui  s'opposoit  a  leur  eiiorls." 

The  lumiitous  iNote  of  \\  esscling,  to  \^■hich  Larcher  refers,  is 
this:  "  Quae  in  hcec  verba  animadvertit  v.  d.  Misce/l.  Lips.  vol. 
VII.  p.  621.  el  vol.  vm.  p.  29B.  ostentabit.  Ipse  scripto  ad  me 
rninore  moliminc,  eyyvc  85  raiJra  cnpi  lyzviTO,  parum  aberat,  quin 
opus  illud  ex  ipsoruni  sententia  perficeretur,  aut  slKorcug  U  a-pi 
TcvTu — noil  sine  causa  faciebant.  Conjectural  iliae  alacrem  ingenii 
volubili'atem  declarant.  ^JIhi  licebit  esse  tardiori.  Docetur  in- 
fra cam  fossani,  quam  deprimebant,  Chersonesuni  universam  turn 
fuisse,  atque  insulte  ferme  inslar.  Eum  in  niodum  qui  confertim 
intra  urbeni  sc  penetrarunt,  scQgooi  evro;  yiMo\i^iV(i%  in  Parlhenii  Erot. 
c.  9-  et.de  Chersoneso  Thracia  opportune  Noster  vi.  36.  awo  8e 
Tov  la-Oi-t-o'J  TouTou  Yj  ^Bgorovr,(To:  sjVo;  Tratra  stti."  P.  8*2.  Ed.  Amster- 
dam. 1  hat  the  reader  may  see  more  clearly  whether  the  latter 
quotation  from  the  (Jiii  of  Herodotus  slrengdiens  the  opinion  of 
Wesseling,  J  shall  quote  the  whole  passage,  Ela)  Ss  outoj  (mx^Kii 
e^  Te  xa.)  roo^jcovra  Too  \s^u.o\),  aTzh  ds  tov  icrSjaou  tovtov  yj  ^sp(r6vYi(ro§ 
t\(Tca  Tracra  Icrr*  aratluiv  gljcctri  xa»  Terpajcocriwy  to  fJirYiXog. 

The  Note  of  .1.  Toup  is  this.  "  Quai  ad  h.  I.  scripserunt  vv. 
longe  eruditissimi  non  siuit  unius  assis.  'i\i  vero,  v.  d.,  noli  dnbi- 
tare  quin  ab  Herodoti  manu  fuerit,  w^'vccroy  ol  Kvliioi  ^ouKo^^svoi 
vyiQ-oy  TY^-j  ^oogYjv  7rojfjcr«r  aysvJoro;  0=  ttuto.  (r<$*  eyhsTO.  '  Cnidii 
fodiebant  terram,  conantes  regionem  suam  in  insulce  formam  redi- 
gcre,  sed  fodiebant  frustia  ;  nam  tei'ra  avEvhrog  fuit,  i.  e.  cedere 
nesciehat,  hard  gromidJ  Hitc  mens  et  manus  Herodoti,  quas 
elegantissima  est.  Error  ortus  est  ex  Librarii  compendio.  Sic 
Solent  isti  homines.  Haud  aliter  locutus  est  Strabo  L.  xvi. 
^oL^ilu  yoiq  ij  yY],  act)  [xuXaxYj,  xcu  svivhrog,  nam  terra  profunda 
est,  et  mollis,  et  qncc  facile  cedat.  Vox  euivloTog  occurrit  ap. 
Philonem  vol.  11.  ubi  Mangelius  ex  MSS.  Med.  legit  aveulvSoro^, 
sed  male.  Dicitur  autem  avevSoroj,  uvsDsvloTOg,  et  SucrevSoToc. 
Qua?  vox  rarissima  et  Lexicographo  commendanda.  Occurrit  ap. 
Eusebium  Demot/st.  Ezatig.  L.  ix.  rovg  uirKnovvTug  xui  npog  to. 
aKYfiri  ^ua^sftsig  ku)  ovTsvioToug.  Quin  et  ^iXsvSotoj.  Hesych.  (fjAsv- 
doTogj  e\sYj[jioov.  Ita  legendum,  non  fiXsvToXog,  quod  et  animadver- 
tisse  jam  video  cl.  liuhnkenium."     Vol.  11.  p.  492.  Sd.  Ed.  1790. 

Valckenaer  has  the  following  Note  in  Wesseling's  Ed.  "  Una 
duntaxat  litera  mutata  legerim  Ixtoj  8s  ttuc-u  a-i^i  hyivBTO,  i.  e.  Bxrog  ds 
TTUTu  T^  %ci)^>j  (r$<  hyivsTo,  sive  ^v,  vv^trofj  extrinsecits  enim  tola  ipsorum 
regio  erat  insula.  Paulo  superius  ista  leguntur,  lov(jr,g  Traa-yig  i^j 
KviliYjg,  7rA)jv  oXiyY^g,  -jregtopoov.  Istum  quinque  stadiorum  isthmuni 
yoluerunt  perfodere,  cui,  quod  non  esset  insula,  peninsula  debebat 
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Cnidiorum  :   vui  P;iusaii.  V.  F.  Commode  succedunt  qua:  sequuii- 
tur  apud  IJerodotiim,  in  quibus  ego  quidem  nihii  desidero." 

For  my  own  pnrr,  1  prefer  Toup's  emendation,  but  1  do  not 
conceive  that  nil  the  difficulty  is  removed  :  for  if  you  read  vitli 
Toti.p  av'r'v5oT5r,  the  subsequent  clause  is  not  fogica/h/  conned ed 
Ti'ilh  the  picccdent  TCnrrls,  'Ave)/hToc  §;  Tiaia  ci^j  syevsro'  tvj  y^g 
^  Kvilly]  X'-^f^i  ^-'  "^^^^  iyTTrJ^ov  TcA?ut5,  raurr,  6  h^Ju-c:  Itti  tov  cfjpv(rcroy. 
I  would  emplov  p.  little  transposition  thus,  Sgva-cov  ol  A'j'i'5(oi — 
/3ouXoju.5yo(  vri<xh  tyjv  yj^qriy  Tioiricrai-  rf,  yxg  13  Kvilirj  xcugrj  kg  T^v 
y^TTsigov  TcXjura,  txut:j  6  la-^fj^oc  Ijttj  tov  odovt(tov  avsv^oroc  ol  r^aia 
a<pi  eyhsTO'  xai  drj  TrohKfi  %=J^'»  si>yci^O[j.svcov  twv  KviIImv  (fxaKKov  ydp 
7)  xci)  Q-iorsfov  s^uivovTO  T»rpa)crjc=xO«i  ol  epya^o/jt-sv&i  tov  oixoro-j 
Toc  T£  uaKu.  toO  (Tw[j.xroc,  x-oc)  ixocXia-TO.  TO.  TTsp)  Tovg  6^(ia.'AiJ.ovg, 
$puvo^€vriC    t5;j   ttc't^v;;)    i7rsiJ.7rov    ec    AsXfovg   ^^OTrgOTTO'jg    h7rcpy]70u.iV'rjc 

TO  CcVTi^OOV. 


Js  the  Grcniillc  Edition  of  HOBIER  is  at  present  scarce,  ajid 
not  accessible  to  every  scholar,  we  are  induced  to  present  our 
Readers  with  the  COLLATION  OF  THE  UJRLEIAN 
MS.  OF  THE  ODYSSEY,  which  is  annexed  to  the  end  of 
the  Second  f'olutne,  and  which  was  made  l)y  Professor  For  son, 
and  enriched  zcith  his  Observations. 

COLLATIO 

CODICIS  HARLl'JANI  5(J74. 

CUM 

ODYSSEA  EDITIONIS  ERNESTINE:  17 60. 
Ko.  II.— Vide  No.  XVil.  p.  191- 


0ATS2.   r.  10.  r,i'  pro   ly  IMS.  Aristarchns  et 
Heroflianus  alter  altero  modo,    ■/.a-7i. 

2.   ip«E;vi  yovr'  n^  et  >uc.Tce,ycvTO  IS^ 

7.  TEVT^^xovro.  i'  £V  iKaTTri  et  SUpra   ■/(,  11.   01  tte;!  ^r,viiorof  crnsm;  adpovz'; 
tifizyi^oyici    ^'   a\    ixac-rn   (voluit    /jtao"-  14.  yp.  Xf' 

Ttv)  16.     X,lij9t   et   iTTCiTTlV 

8.  rivl;  i:ca<7-To9iy  o  jVtiv  e|  iHaTr^;  17.  aXX'  ciyi  vvv  et  Slipra   yp.   ofae   r-i- 

9.  .'.ii9'  ol  et  fAtipi'  i'xrjov  (1.  iV-jav)    Tivfj  yja-ra. 

a-n'Kayx^  t^ao-a'no  18.  hIoiji.sv  et  supra  yj.  Wtu,ucv 
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22.  '^'!l^i  y«p  'w  ex  emeud. 

24.  a\'&^(;  o'  a'j  vt'to  aVi^fl*  o[/Tu;  o]  sJ 
'/.ct-xa  tipiavov  : — (^1.  ^i,a,''ivi^  HlCC  COIl- 
structio  tolleiet  ambiguuni,  quod 
iiiemoiat    Eustathius.     In    textu    vi^v 

30.  Krcf-Tn>Afj.uj;  i'  ?i7:£iTa  ex  emend. 

31.  ii-yjo'.'j  t;  a  m.  pr.  ayopr'.v  re  Hianu, 
lit  videtiir,  recenti. 

33.   xofa  t'  MTZTMy 

41.  X'*'f''  ''°'^  ^*'""  ■*'  af"''l'''fX.'-'^  ^■'^■ 
(7^eSov  a.Tia<Ta,t  ypvcitu  Si'^a.i : — 

62.  £7r£i9'  ^paT3     In   ujarg.  y^.    iVrfir' 

72.  ^Vot  correctum  a  m.  recenti, 
qua?  73  post  ora  addidit  t.= 

73.  TCI  t'  aXflxvTsti  ot  in  scliol.  ol'  r' 
T-.i-li.    Hos    tres    versus    hoc    loco 

asteriscis  notavit  Aristophanes  ;  aste- 
riscis  et  obelis  I.  S.'iS — '2.55.  Kic  dele- 
vit  Aristarcliiis,  ibi  retiuuit. 

79.  yio-TOp 

tiO.  tTfXEv  sed  yp.  ei,u.<v 

82.  o-j  ^I'fxioj  9'  n/  aycfsCiu  (5'  ex 
emend.) 

b3.  fvpi  omittit.  Mox  r,v  'zo-j  sed  /.v 
7r:v;  interpreiatio. 

9S.  a»V  I9i\na-0i(,  distincte 

93.    'iV  710  V 

97.  Schol.  snprascript.  TTiu;  juuT.'xa.SE; 


T-J,;     TT.'Ji    auTOV 


5 /a 


Try  oTTft :  Fortasse  -i  (j.  p.  hyov/')  pro  y;. 
Niniinini  est  altera  iuterpretatio,  quasi 
eTrwTTJiideni  souartt  quod anoi. 

101.  ;vi<77rff  Planus  antiqua,  et  hie  et 
in  aliis  lucis.  Hie  scholion  suprascr. 
iViVyff  iln'i.  Nempe  lioc  voluit,  ut  ab 
obsolete  aoristo  £V^>|V  iinperativus 
cr)(£;  formatur,  cujus  coniposituni  est 
Inicrx^;,  sic  ab  ic/Tr,,/  provenire  s--:;   et 

109.  ij9'-i'  i'  iTlHT  aia;  -AHTai  In 
marg.  y^.  s'vSa  ^v/  aHa;  y.HTai 

ll'j.  9!£»y 

113.  yp.  aXXa  y5  TisA/.'  sed  in  schol. 
legitur  T£ 

1 14.  -/tarti  BniTM'^  et  sic  plerunique 
divisini. 

116.  i^ifht;  ex  emend,  sed  l^soioig 
cital  Sciiol. 

120.  I'vS''  oJ;:w  Ti;  fj-nTa      In  ui.  yp. 

123.  f'/cyovo;  et  niox  f'tr'  o^i-.-j-iTic  quasi 
vellet  El"?  0-'  6. 

126.  nunc  e'iW;  y.sv  sed  h  ex  emend. 
139.  fii^afrjxrsg  text,  in  schol.  j><,2.'4' 

pljJCOTEJ 

144.  p'c'^Eiv  9"  et  t^t  super  »iv 
119.  iVrao-KV  cum  spiritu  et  182 


151.  a,i^ajj.iv  text,  sed  a  prius  ex 
emend,  et  in  marg.  yo.  iii^a^u  Schol. 
Iv  70,11;  yji^isarifaig  Ha,(ja^si 

153.   f»;  a^a  <5-ay  yp.  ttp-fxiXicTja; 

159.    i=pa 

163.  7r3txix6|W»jT!v  ex  emend. 
166.  yiy.uus^xov 
171.  ai-rr:/  3' 

173.  ?;>«< 

178.  afiia,yo\  yo.  e'vvj^ioi  [i.  e.  si  plene 
et   Hteras  et   verba    scribis,    al  piuvsii 

IxJoo-fi;  y-cifO-jO'iy  Ivyjy^isi] 

180.  7/rafT-y  text,  sed  TsVpaTay 
schol. 

185.  <Javiiii;v   iu    text,    et    supra   yj. 

197.  xaxsrvoj  et  sic  alibi,  e.  g.  286. 
xaxErvoj  ex  emend. 

199.  iiOO.   r/jen'i  a.fi(TTaPrc-/y];. 

202.    V>)Xr;.'^i      et      moX     247.      VtjXriVaJi 

(sic) 

205.  £'  yaj  Mox  ;rEpi9.-uv  sehol.  ad 
217; 

208.  Scripserat  I'zi-^'KM^av  sed  accen- 
tum  transversa  riota  danmavit,  dein- 
de   addidit    ra    et    accentuin    novum 


super   M  posuit,    hoc    modo :    cVekX*- 


J    yp.   T)i;   axov,;   irafu        srav 


209.  TTfpiTTo;  wpxE?  yap  5  irpci  ccCitov  : — 
211.  ex  emeadat.  a  v  i  ^^w'.c-a;  supra- 
scriptis  el-or/  iTz'-fjiync-ci;  et  in  marg.  yp, 
'fz:'y/ljj.;t]a-a;.  Triplex  igitur  tuit  olim, 
nt  videtur,  lectio ;  av.'/^tvrica,-,  47r/^v.|- 
u-a;,et  deleto  pionomine,  E'7rrev;,u.v>)^a;, 
quaj  ultima  ante  emendationem  in 
textu  fuerat,  ut  e  spatio  liquet. 
214.   irTo&^'ii^-.'aa-f 

216.  £1  k;  sed  «(  supra  e  secundum 
Ibid.   ^ijvoioToy   yp.   uTior.^iTat   y.cil    to 
l^ni  n  ('V  yc  jUoDva;  ; — [Voiuit,  opinor, 

223.  x.r',coiTo  ii  et  TT  supra  ^1 

22S.  yp.  n;^^  S"i  w;  iSixoiEv; — quan- 
tunj  ex  evanescente  scnptnra  conjicio, 
sed  si  j-iit  5^.1  plane  citat  schol.  ad 
230. 

231.  o-aujo-a;  et  SUpra  yp.  a-UMO-ti-v 
[male  pro  a-a.ec-si'] 

232-8.  adcToVvTai  cnyjn  ^~ .  aTrS  tqu 
^o-j>.oiiA.ti'f.  w;  jU.013'  oAorj.  [wu;  male  pro 
e'x;1 

239.  ttjv  y  erat,  nunc  inelcganter 
corx  ctuni  in  rovi' 

240.  \iy^fj.i9,i, 

241.  242.  Eliani  hi  a  quibusdani,  ut 
narrat  sclioliastes,  a'p-y./^^^-ira-.,  ut  et 
244.  245.  246. 
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546.  aptO'TO-paViiJ  Ivivjjig  nSaVcoro;  sed 
scliol.  in  marg.  citat  aOcovajoi;  [Pro- 
babilis  lectio  Aiistoplvaiiis.  Vid.  11.  *. 
460.] 

247.  h'lTTii;  sed  ultima  litera  crasa. 
Vide  supra  101. 


pr.    sed    'rih 
ab   eaucm. 


coriec- 
Deinde 


255.  rads  a  tn. 
turn,  ncscio  an 
u-'j  a£v  et  "  £p  supra  xev 

258.  Tj  xai  et  •/.;•;  suprascript.  Schol. 
marg.  e'xewev  ml; 

260.  yg.  l/rfi;  d,^yio; 

262.   ■rzo'hio.;  ot  ssipra  yp.  TroXXa; 

267.  TTizp  o'  «p'  iifv  sdiolio  mii  prae- 
figitur,  sed  -naf  ya^  I'jjv  alii. 

272.    eSj'Xuiv  b'/ji'iooj  Tpio-jXXa^jii;  :  — 

278.  a'K'^'  ot'  Iwt  (To'jvlov  hfov  raanus 
prima,  sed  correxit  bXx'  ote  ^ri  o-.  pari 
errore.  In  fine  versus  'AQn-H^'.Mv  plane 
scriptuni,  ut  in  omnibus  Aristophanis, 
banc  locum  lidcntis  Nub.  400.  cditio- 
iiibus  Brunckianam  piaHeilentibus. 
Ibi  (juideni  \\OrJuJv,  ut  postr.Iat  nie- 
trum,  pirrbcnt  codices  non  pauci,  et 
Demetrius  de  Elocut.  150.  janidudum 
a  Spanliemio  indicatus,  idque  edidit 
Brunckius.  Sed  cum  tres  ejus  i\ISS. 
'A9n:'aiM'/  dent,  ipse  etiaai  Kaveunas, 
lit  ex  Invernizii  silentio  coUigere  licet, 
vide  annon  Icgcnduni  sit,  cum  in 
Homero,  tum  in  Aristopiiane,  loiiica 
dissolutione,  'aSiv/wv.  Pleiroque  enim 
omues  erases  prius  in  proiumciando, 
cjuani  in  scribcndo  exstant.  In  Hero- 
doto  notum  est  semper  scribi,  ©»)/i.'iuv, 
'aSiiv-'oiv,  et  similia,  qua'  tamen,  cum 
solenni  vocalis  f  et  diplithongi  at  pei- 
niutatione  in  0>i/3«.'u,v,  'ASiivaituv  Codex 
Mediceus  transformaret,  Jacobus  Gro- 
iiovius  exemplari  suo  vitiis  iniitabili 
deceptus  est,  et  Criticis  ludibriuni  tle- 
I)uit. 

280.  ^IXio-iv 

283.  tTTrrgy^oirer'  ex  emend,  ejusdeni 
manns. 

289.  Xiy/wv  et  t'  quod  omissum  erat, 
supra  positnm.  Schol.  Xiyituv  te.  ^'X^J 
u^i(7Tafyj>;,   Xiytwi  Ai.   jtal  Xiyt'iuv  T£  : — 

Ibid,  x.^^f' 

290.  dcia-Tazjo;  yp.  Tpo^ofvro  [1.  Tpo|if- 
cvTo]  avTi  toD  ijd^rivovTo : — Et  crat  roofi- 
ovTo  in  text!i  a  ni.  prima. 

297.  ot  jixEV  ex  emend. 

V 

302.  ^uV'iVft-l  -/CCiT'  aXXoSpoo-jf 

303.  304.  roffa  ^l.  h  ria-t  rSv  Ixio- 
ff'Eiov,  oii-A,  ncray,  Scd  aliud  schol.  ci^'-Trao- 
Xof  oiJ^AViVTO  u.';  ri  TTj.viSiJf  cmotloTTo  :  [11. 
O,  305.]   lu  303.  yo.  Tir.y.aTO,  X-jyj-« 


207.  «r4^'  sed  in  a->l  corrccttim'  ab' 
eadem  njanil.  (yyi'jlara;  a'vj^  ano  vp;u;o',tcv. 
a.:vT'zKfj(og  oi'4'  <i^'  «.9»)vaii)f.  a;  It.-i". 
J':tETO  ^'  e;  ij<.noet,9tx:;'ci  'Aal  iv^v/cyvuiv  a,9r]- 
vt;: — [Od.  H.'bO.]  a-j-  <?.>' K.9tiv<-4iu!v  praj- 
ponit  scliol, 

315.  i-'.n  Ti 

324.  il  &'  IBlXet; 

327.   afi(7razyj);  avro;,  oliv.  ti^iTVl  : — 

X 

334.  T3i«  Primo  circuiuflexiim  po- 
sucrat,  sed  dclevit,  recte  si  voiuit  Toir>; 
scribcre,  nt  cum  a'f>i  convenirct,  quod 
rrietrum  corruinpit. 

335.  ^'iVO'^sro;   '^yjT^ 

351.  piyicb  T.oW'  hi  oiV.iu.  [male  repc- 
tita  ex  349.] 

354.  Xi'rovras 

355.  ^evi^Eiv 

361.  irifov;  scd  post  rasuram. 

364.    0|U.>iXj;tiij  et  glossa,  ay^l   TOtj    0^'i- 

367.  ypfitu;  primo,  xp^'""  ^x  emend. 

Schol.  dfiT'7ci.fy^o;  y_fz',j;;.    ^vVaTai   ii    ym\ 

368.  {nvoioro;  Itih  to.  era  y:vva9'    Vitct,* 

Vfl. 

372.  yp.  ioy^a^j-j;, 

.378.  fiysXtu;  et  supra  yp.  •ii^^liTTrt-  I  hi 

380.   ^>)vo^oTo;  aXXrl  avatrcr'  fXs'ajpj  : — . 

400.  401.  01  aXXot  yvvarjcaj  'iy^av<Ti.  5i6- 
TTEo  0-v  (TLiviJwv  0  ^JivoA'oroj  To  !j)iX5rfH- 
vov  Toi/  TToinrou  Tov;  lv3  a-tiyov;  infii-' 
ypa-4-5V  : — 

402.  yo.  «'jTo;  J'  iXti^EL'JE  a  vicrnip. 

411.  vliTTtuj  J'  aS  schol.  ad  ©.  6. 

418.  J)iXc4  Cc'jtva 

419.  iXac7:7o//.!5"  sed  interpr.  l^a.s^uo- 

4-24.  c'^  omittit. 

4i'9.  scriptiis  eiat  post  411,  sed  pos- 
tea  in  margine  rcpositus. 

433.  v.^yJc^oiTo  a  m.  pr.  ■A.iyjn.^'^'i.a.To  ex 
emend. 

443.  fVJ/tSj  X^'P'  "'  a(io'Tafy_pv 

444.  ai'fxviov  legit  ApoUodorus,  ^rin^- 
vioy  Nicaiuler  et  Thcodoridas  et  Por- 
sillus  Hierapytnius,  qui  servari  vocem 
ait  apud  Hierapytnios. 

X 

445.  TTttXXaJ'  (sic) 

452.  iip-j--iihi}  suprascripto  iv^v^Mn 

453.  aviV-^ovTE;  Aristarchus  [lege 
rtVf-)(,ovTf;] 

456.  a<fa,D  Ix 

463.  Ev  omittit. 

472.  scripserat,  olvov  Ivoi-  sed  cnm 
hue  pervenisset,  e  in  01  mutavit  et 
alterum  *  erasit,  ut  nunc  ba;c  sit  lectio, 
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eTvov  oi'vo  xosfvTs;  iis  sane  consideranda, 
qui  de  digammo  scripsere. 

479.  Iv  et  supra  yp.  «>  Mox  19  jjiev 
et  supra  ya.  ix'-^^"'' 

484.  wjcsvTi  sic  eadcm  manu  et  mox 
494. 

_.  486.  Bihv,  ^yylv  (et  afx^i  ex  rasura) 
in  text.     In  mara;.  yp.  (tho-i  ^vyh-i  Schol. 

yo,  6;7ov  «VT<  Tov  zT^iyjj'J"  hto.  ^vyl'/  ajx- 
fiiXovTEj.  sed  o£:gv  ^vyov  Caliistratus 
et  schol.  ad  Z.  83.  Strabo  viii.  p.  ^65. 
B. 

488.  £f   ipnpa;  ^''  ikovts:   <pvfn  {J.h  ^'n; 

^;  Tn;  TiXiJof  : — 

489.  opriXoysfQ  a  m.  pr.  sed  r  in  3- 
mulatum  ex  emend.  Schol.  vUo;  o^tuq- 
yjii^  '•  IvTtL'^E/  ^■^•jo^oto;  Iv  tXi«^i  i'yoaipE 
npi'Jiuv  ooii'KayJi;  re'  £5"T<  yrtp  opTiXoxo? 
jM.lv  BX^jrioi/*  Tovro*.^  ^£  SioK'K'i'];'  ^(CmXeov; 
.5'£  xp'9.i;v  -/mI  opciXoxo; : — Scholiastes  ad 
Iliad.  E,  542.  in  Codice  Toavnlei  \no  ; 

7is^,9iuya,  Tf  ofTtt.oyj)'/  re  '.  o  irpyQVo;  Sia  tov 
T  '  0  nzcug  difi  TC'j  c  '  y.a.  Iv  oivrTrr^irc 
eSy  cici,  ToD  t" : — Deinde  citat  ex  Od. 
4).  16.  opTiXoxo'"'  In  lliade  tamcn  c-  in 
r,  E.  546.  547.  mutavit  manus  secunda 
ejus  MS.  In  utroque  Odysseaj  loco  O. 
187.  <I>.  16.  per  t  constanter  liabet 
Harleianus. 

490.  0  3'  apfi  ^n:\:-i  S'^y.%  text.  In 
marg.  yp.  t  Se  Toi"?,  ^liyia  9n-A.iv 

492.  Tf  ^ivyyjyriuvr'i, 

493.  prorsus  omitlit. 


OATSS.    A. 

1.  ^>iva^ora;  yp,  •/.a.irrjira'av.  a;rl  roD 
x.'iXrtfxiy&Lc^j).  ^o/tt't"  OF  ■KcOO^ly-d^o;  hriT-j- 
yjnidvai  Tr,  ypaipij.  ^j'  cJv  fJis";'/.  "TrTOL/; 
■liiiTnVt'T'j.;  nn^  tifiCrao  ■A'i().',(j(Ja.i  : — [Lege 
y.m'.rnCTCa:  et^auTaviTo;.  Vide  Bent- 
leium  ad  Calliniach.  fr.  224.]  ' 

9.  Trpoxi  a  m,  pr.  t:-^,)  cx  emendat. 
aiitiqucE    certe,    bi   non  ejusdom   ma- 

IIUS. 

o-  ? 

12.    eXe'V!)      In  schol.  fXi'v    (i.  e.  eXe'v;);) 

14,  eTxe 

18.  XfjSio-TJ'pf; 

19.  |W£c-a-ov  a  m.  pr.  ov;  ex  emend, 
rec. 

ov 

20.  ^o,aa>v  iVt.u  a  m.  pr.  oi  ex  emend. 
27.  ycvfrjv  fiV.Tsv  a  ni.  pr.   Postea  o  in 

•;  mutatum,  sed  acoentus  idem. 

29.  «x?.ov  sed  K^Xiv  manu.«  eadom.  f  i- 


x/;<7f:   ex  emend,  ejiisdem  manus.  I^vi- 
c-u  interpr. 

32.  cczdf  [J.SV  v'Sv  rrxVj  (y-  male  omis- 
sum  nemo  negabit.  Sed  trustra  Eriies- 
tus  vDv  jj.h  prajfort,  dissentientibus 
MSS.  et  Homeio  ip.so  II.  Z.  125.    He- 

Sychius     urnp     j.'.lv    vL'y     ys.      ycal     e^     y^l 
acTJ.) 

33.  EI  ixh  pro  var.  lect.  in  marg.  et 
mox  vayifTi;  in  text. 

<r 

34.  i-Kijj.i9' 

SB.   ce.ixa  O'TtiG-Ocii 

39.  Xv5-av  Sch.  o'JTui;  yp,  asi<jTap-vji; 
[dcbuit  XDc-av]  lb.  Ufi-.v/'rcc; 

16.  v4-npvh  et  fortasse  15.  [Indicia 
alius  scripturae,  i^ipif];] 

49.  ToJcro'   et  supra    rov;    scriptum 

TO;'; 

51.  £V  k5xcu  [lege  Iv  aXX^]  7:«pM  ^«v5&v 
jj-iViXaov  : — 

54.  yp.  Xf-jo-'uv  sed  |s<TT,'iV  text,  et 
schol. 

57.  53.  omittit. 

o' 

60.  o"Itov  reTTtcrSov  (sic) 

61.  'Ttava-ajj.hvj  et  text,  et  schol. 

62.  63.  64.  r,9irov\  api^r-ro^aVfi;  Kal  tuii- 
icro;  ut  e  scholiis  coliigo. 

63.  iioT539£u.v  et  sic  schol.  marg.  ad 
44. 

66.  yf'pa? 

70.  o'JTui;  ^livooa-rof.  u:i<rrap'j(o;  ce  rrrj- 
&c.'aro.  (iXXfi  x"-'P'i  '^^'•'  ap9pov  : — [lege 
■7:ii/9olaTO  kXXoi,  -;(ujp\g  toD  ap9po-j  : — ] 


1 2.  xai  iMfj-arct, 

79.  TjD^E 

84.  quidain    tp/juvou;, 


alii 


dpc!,'^j.^rj 


Crates  Ipiivjov;,  alii  ccpa^ug,  sed   Aris- 
tarchus    ip:f^,&ov;.    [liiayhv;    "Aca/ia;    T£ 

leiicbat  Zcno,  teste  Strabone  i.  p.  70. 

87.  o-'rt  et  c£  supra  cs  ' 

90^  I'iui;  TToXXCv  ;3.  I'-jvwyfipx'V 

9.3.  o^i\'.^0'jcri  TiV=;  tov  crVfji';.  "i^'tyii' 
Tt;  airov  jrv««  ■jrfjWTTcjv.  Contra  alii 
])0st  hunc  addunt,  oiif'  n    ySoi/Xoju.fvof 

CtXXffl     s'.'ipr;,  f  r;      [''.f CiTf^nf]     I/Tl'     a-;ayx^f , 

y^Xi.'x;,  inquitsclj. 

97.   VKpcyjiiv 
106.    l~v;uijj.i;"M 

1 14.  i^rtxova 

115.  of9aX|u.3i'o-jv  et  154. 

119.  yj.  iTzept^crciizo  ayTi  tcZ  liTtpw:^,- 
(7£i;v.  'n3(  ^£  ypxi\it>-jcri  fAvS/jO-aKTo  xaxif  : 
[Nempe  voUiit  iTrfip^c-acro] 

123.   aipV|5"T)) :  Tpi£ri/XXa,3aif  tI  a,^ff,ffTr,. 

a,-;    ''iSiudiavo;    >cai    apiVrapxoc  : — sed  in- 
ter   lineas    nvcf     ll     c^aa-rh    c[o;«     6ffa- 
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Purson's  Collation  cf  the 


Ibid.  rj-/.Tj::Tjj  setl  vj-v/.zoi  scliol. 
iiiarj:. 

li'.).  Pvliror  h'uitiipi  ah  Eniesti  dili- 
gentia  oinissuni.  Kiinc,  ut  I'ors  tulit, 
explet  MS.  lectio  ilMy.t-i 

1'2.7.  £V  %Tn(J.ci,za> 

137.  avrl-iici,  p" 

14o.  lJ.iycl.'>■!^^o^o;  vU'C  sed  prinio  fite- 
rat   uu     Supra    jj-iyaT^'iToat;    sciiptuin 

1.33.    77:-;t.'voy  [icvi   enore    pro    ■^tvk- 

158.  clXXre   crao^siuv.      aSiTOVvrai   ir.'vTf 

ffTi^Ofj     iv;    TiSp-TTOl     Hal     VTTO     V;iV     "CiVTii- 

'nO.O'i  'K'r/co'Bai  c^-jifiizu';. 

159.  iTiia-roiMr,.;  Zi'nodotiis. 

162.  supra  l'o2i-TQ  script.  ^n'oioTo; 
ai'tto  ncr/.Z:  [i.  e.  aisTo] 

165.    Ii  (J.iyifA'j'iV,  to  f-tv]  dWoi 
1  6U.   yp.  T(iv^£  ("^-'y'  ^X^'i"""' 
170.   yp.  TTal^h-m;  [i.  e.  ■no'i^la;'] 
111.  •■'M.i  jw»)v   ?ilox  -s^x"  TtL'irx:'  pla- 
ne, sine  alterius  Itctioiris  vestigio. 

X 

174.  ■■:cii  y.h  ol  sed  ;-c  ex  emend,  ut 
videtur. 

176.  ~a.7i  sed  179.  ^cV.oiViv 

y 
178.   JCc4i  >t£  9'  a/^'  et  niOX  if^ia; 
180.  TTfiv,  erase  •/ 
131.   fAiXXEV  ayri!5-j-i5-9ai 

<7C-£ 

186.  o(7c-tu  et  in  scliol.  ocra-t 

19-1.  (j-ita^of-io;  et  sTTt  supra  i^tTo, 

197.  Toi/ro  vj  X.-  post  rusuraiii. 

f 

198.  Ksifaa-Qui  Tt 
208.   jTrj-AAxVii 

Q 

212.  lu^^f^i-j 

213.  C5;,TV3V  scliol.  supra  ad  61. 
Si'Jl.  7'    erasiim,    sed    vfiT-'v^!;  -'    in 

scliol.  bis.  Deiiide  !t-?xi;  t'  iidM^^y 
k~.  sed  o»  super  £v.  Contra  in  scliol. 
i-jiikn^o-i  et  £v  supra-'cr.  0  aa-xa^ui-jirn; 
.TUfio'va,    jU.ET&X'i*'   a>i<3'.^iuv.  [l'7riA7j93v]  afltr- 

eJrio  6';  y.al    rip.7v    «p£V;'.£j,     Cetcruni    iTTt- 

m9o-/  qnoque  habent  Sotioii  Stobaei 
cxii.  p.  531, 17.  Hesychiiis  v. '  A^o^oy. 
Eustaihius  ad  II.  X.  p.  1253,  5izi 
1355,  08. 

'2'23.  a\i  Kjv  a  m.  pr. 

231.   ccoicrrap-^o;    -ya.    ovt'm;  :     I'irpo;    i'J 

y.al  yaji  xaij'ovof  c'crl  yvi'iQ\r\;-  xc6>ciu,- 
cia^pffji    irair-uiy  ciTTsAXccvoj  iJ;   jcat     nrrioiog 


lJ.a.-Au,  oi^fy  : — 

242.  TTapjOtEyiTHo;  s-J-IXct/  to  oroy'  ',V  n 
ToD-O  jUOVOV  f'piu. 

247.  iia-Ast 

251.  aVf;ptUT£vu;v  (sic) 

252.  ly<^  Ao;ay  te>..t.  lyi  sAoEvy  Scllol. 
niarg. 

251.  (j-h  |i/.;v  a  m.  pr.  fj.y]  jxe  ex  rasnra, 
sed  iy  al)  antiqua  nianu  siipruscr.  fy.h 

^.Iv  SCbol.  niarg.  oh'l>(7a-'i]ci. — a.ya,:pa-ii',]vai 

256.  i^oi  tit  (Xiv  suprascr. 

259.  Inter  ciX'hai  et   rpMal  siiperscr. 

260.  n^'i,  deinde  circiiniflexns  ox  re- 
ccnsione  addittii.      Scliol.  aixuni  tov 

KoaTti;    &£   Iv-o    TTOiii  /'i  -^al  d';-,.      [Pro    To; ■i;'! 

lege  TO  ?i^Ji] 

271.  Tor'et  i'  super  t 
273.   apyHOi 

276.  ■7rpo>)5fTfrTo  xkt'  iyioyj. 

277.  TTsci^TTifa;  a  ni.  pr.  Schol.  afs-" 

279.    UcTKOUa 

282.   hffj.nBhTt;  sed  284.  i.=jW.£vtu 
285.  a^Wrafy^o;  Tavg  l-jo  a^iTH.    [Pro 
i:/o  lege  TE'yTf  /3  j] 

285-289.  0  ayTf/tXo;  Ix  tov  jcuhXo'.^'  o-';; 
a.Vf>pffoyTO  (Jf  o-')(_£SoV  ly  TTaO'ciig  ol  iiiiTe, 
Ta  yaf  t'i];   SiaOtunu;  ^ii^p.i; — 

ii!y2.  rdy 

2^4.  t^vttS'  a  ni.  pr.  et  sic  inter 
lineas.  Tfa-nn^^  ex  emend,  recenti. 

295.  '!-a-^Trui;j.t9a  et  rpa  SUpcr  Tap  Scll. 
yp.  TTciva-Mjj.i9a.  bvtI  tov  a,yciTlaii(iAi^i9ci 
Deinde  zoi|«.ri9;yTf 

298.  t'  a  m.  pr.  ^'  ex  em. 

302.  ineptus  eniendator  erasit  ■Jsuu 
et  ex  Ufj-ou  fecit  AoiWcu,  claudicante 
versu, 

304.  y.i'i.9iuh  m.  pr.  sed  antiqua  ma- 

nus  fecit  yM9rjli  (sic)  Schol.  iuterlin. 

'i:cjoTT£fi<j7tMjj.huj;  TO  ■/.a,9iZle 

307.   -ZfTJio.  cif 
at 

309.     TTOCl    d'  •JTiOXlTTcifOld'iy 

S14.  i-Ao-Ttsg  a  m.  pr.  ut  videtur. 

336.   afi(J'Taoyo;  -/loysyla; 

344.   /ttii'  i'  tySaXf 

353.  ^lyo^oTo;  r,9;Tn,  tcTcu  yu,^  <p?j!r*v 
iyi-jo-jTi  JyToXal  ;  — 

356.   aV£:;9.'y  oVov  T£ 

366.  njcry:/XGf  5j  ly  TTpwTii'  clSoOiaii  «5. 
Tw  xctXtif,  0  ^£  ^jjyo^oToj  yg.  rjpvTtou.n 


Harhian  MS.  of  the  Odyssey. 
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370.    ^»)yooOroj  :    n  J;  ^^.oi  ayTojXiy>^ : 

372.  /xsSifif  et  sic  Scholiastes  in  Pla- 
tonem  nuper  editus  Lugd.  Bat.  ad 
Alcib.  i.  p.  74. 

380.  %iKiv9ov; 

333.  &yopii/a-uj  et  399. 

383.  Toy  &'  iu  textu  et  in  schol. 
marg.  sed  in  textu  ex  emend. 

413.  fj-io-aija-i 

414.  r^»)ai'ex  em.  sed  manUs  anti- 
que, SI  non  ejusdem. 

415.  iiTfi9'  iifMt 

420.  uiirog  ex  em.  recenti  in  textu, 
in  marg.  apjV7«px°f  "'^"^^f  =  Deinde  olira 
fuit  dvnpfiTat,  nunc  est  afj-iipiTai 

429.  iijTsoy  af  ex  emend,  ejusdem 
mauus. 

437.  VEoJfpTa 

438.  ^jreyAci-vf-aT'  sciipserat  piimo, 
sed  X  mutavit  in  v  et  fji  stipersciipsit, 

ut  hodie  sit,  iiayya-i-uv'  Interpr.  Siax-a- 

440.  i'if(xaz' 

•* 

441.  ul  TT'K'iovi  iy9a  xaivoraTOj  w;  To 
ivS»  }t£   Xo(yi;    t'ljy  [Per   diplitbongum 

« 

Ki  duxerat  f,  volens  proculdubio  rcfin- 
gere,    i'ySa.  xtv   alyararog.    Locus   est  11. 
©.  130.  A.  310.] 
443.   Ti'f  ynp  X.'  e'. 

454.  ccT-^"  oniittit  m.  pr.  additum  ex 
emend. 

457.  7r6j'eaX<f  sed  in  marg.  TtapiaXig 
•vTiug 

461.  ajxH^ifAVjo^  sed  in  marg.  ayit-o- 
/^evo;  r\  ypaf  jj : — 

462.  (Tv^^faao-aTo  (sic)  et  supra  yp. 

ffga(70"reTO 

465.  yf.  ayopii/fjf 

467.  hioOi 

468.  yp.  {""Wf  Seol  ^oT£  In  textu  ^1 
sine  TJ 

469.  xfXfi/'9oi/  sed  cr  erasum  vide- 
tur 

471.  auTiH  et  491. 

484.   liV  jxySoitriy 

486.  Toyf   et  supra  JtaTaT^E^ov  est  yp. 

«yOO:LIO"OV 

494.  ttJtXai/o-Toy  Deinde  lirfl  t'  s5 
sravrct  et  suprascr.  y^.  Is^v  wav^a  sic,  ut 
•velle  videatur  addi  iv 

495.  Twv  yt  Savoy   text.   SCd    SChoK  at 

( 
497.   Jl  Tf.     Mox  yp.  TTctc'ire; 
500.  yp.  tSay.a,s^o-i 
508.  yp.  |U»^v£ 
511.  h  oviijj,ia,  If'.fiTo 


517.  £(7xaTiii;  a  m.  pr. 

519.  /taHs'i'Stv 

5'Jl.  tTiffi^Wnro 

526.  ^vKa^a-B  Si  y'  ex  em. 

527.  Tivl;  TTag/wv 

535.  Jfiirv'io-af  text,  et  marg. 

538.  snpra  jtreTfxXao-Sf;  scriptum  x«ri'- 

xXao-f 

539.  o5  ^£  fxoi  wop  sed  supra  yp.  oUi 

yj  fxoi  -^np 

543.  ecTfiw; 

544.  avvc-.'v  Tc  Tiva 

530.  irpoojtj^iuv  ex  emend. 
551.  i'h  omittit. 

553.    ut   videtur,    Iv    a,TTna-ai;    r\9iT(i'T9 

Notaudnm  est,  non  semper  pari  cum 
fiducia  marginales  notas  ad  loca  sua 
a  me  referri,  propterea  quod  saepe 
nulla  textus  verba  iis  prjeponuntur, 
sa?pe  in  longe  distanti  paginae  parte 
exstant.  Scholion,  quod  nunc  in  mar- 
gine  positum  est  ad  A.  386.  circiter, 
pertiuet  ad  328. 

0 

567.  Xiyu  TTvfiovTrtf  text.    In  marg.  tS 

WVElOVTOf      ijft      Toi/C-      [1.      itct.      TOli     6"\     TTpoJ 

TO  ^f^/O-oio :  Habet  tamen  vulgatum 
Scholiastes  ad  E.  295.  Sed  Xiyu  •ffvfi- 
ov-of  Porphyrius  Stobeei  Eel.  Phys. 
p.  130.  ed.  Canter,  et  sic  MS.  in  Mu- 
seo  Britunnico  servatus,  male  rauta- 
tum  in  Heerenii  editione,  x.yuTrvn'ov 
to;  Scholiastes  Euripidis  ad  Phoeniss. 
220. 

569.  Tivlf  (fiXof   l(Ta\y.    Iv  lyloif  It  ov 
(pf'pj-ai  0  ariyjj;. 

a 

570.  iiv<j-<jtTa 

577.  rpioTov 

578.  Iv    h'    la-Tov;   t'    I9ijjt.ic5a, — v>ivs-? 
f  no-iy  sed  liVn;  a  m.  pr,  ut  puto; 

579.  av  ^1  xal 
585.   SlSoc-av 
587.   aXXfi  ys 

589.  (Toi  ex  emend. 

598.  599.  notantur  n,  r~  et  in  mars. 

'  r-  ° 

cTTf  . :  .  ov;  XfXoiTTa  fAtra,  vioj  Trapa  yia: 
Top;.    [MJserabilis  sane  versus,  niani- 

x' 

festo  ex  mterpretatione  natus.  en 
i.  e.  c-Tixoi.  Frequeus  nota  in  mar- 
gine,  versui  omisso  praetixa.  Linea 
super  vfVTopi  proprinm  nomen  indi- 
cans,  non  raro  et  iu  hoc  et  in  aliis 
MSS.  occurrit,  sed  semper  omitto.] 

599.  Ipvxoif  et    ft;   supra  «»?.     Is 

marg.  aficnapxpc  O'i'  ^i  xe 

600.  ^  omittit. 

604.  ^Ei«i  T(  xnl  sifvfiit 
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Person's  Collation  of  the 


606.  afi(rraf)(ji;  luyi^ov  [cn'yl^SjTOv]  5c«t 
fj.ci'h'Koy  iTTj'preTov  To  ■7r£i5i'oV  : 

608.  i!  ri  Vide  497. 

609.  jj.hSricri  et  supra  yp.  ynOfio-e 

610.  xaT/p?4-£y  cx  emend. 

619.  ^ijVf  jU£  et  supra  osSotovit/ov  to 
(j-f  [i.  e.  len;eiidum  JcfiV  tjut] 

621.   yp.  clvri.  ^iCfJiaT^ 

623.  ETTf/^t'Trov  et  supra  yj.  J'vsixav. 

634.  fY^^  ^^  Xf ^^  yivETrei  auT7if  MS.  a 
Tho.  Bentlcio  collatus,  hoc  est,  noster 
Harlcianus. 

641.  t'  ex  aur'  erasum,  et  supra 
Wfotrif >)  antiqna  manu  scriptum  •m-Kr-j- 
f^i'vof.  In  marg.  Iv  kXXui  Lua^H^cT^  JiuJ- 
y>icrc'  T£ : 

644.  Wvairo  stf 

646.  7f.  fi"  ^TE  et  mox  text.  «7r>ivf!» 

660.   Trpccr/fj) 

664.    TJV£f  'fo.jW.fV  ^c'  jt-tJv  -to^i'; 

668.  •^rplv  ?i/3»i;  fj.h^o-/  uicSat  et  supr-a 
yf.  TTaiv  ^^iV  Triif^K  ytv/c-Swu  In  mar- 
gine  priorem  habere  dicuntur  al  aficr- 

TapXoVy  alteram  al  y.oiyorifni, 

680.  oniissum  repositurus,  notas«,y, 
versibus  679,  681.  prailixit,  deinde 
680.  in  imo  proxime  sequeDtis  paginae 
scripsit. 

685.  686.  ^Ei-TTVj'c-aiTt,  ol' 9''  afjiJ'  sed  ot 
Gnfjia  pro  var.  lect. 

697.  tl  yreo  irj  Schol.  TJVfV  yp.  «.?  yap 
in 

702.  pLCivo;  vjMtSifiv  yf. 

705.   ai  apis-Tagx,"^  frCstfTO  aV7j  TOU  lys- 

VtTO. 

714.  prius  n  erasum. 

722.  oXi/|(x7r(o;  et  I'^tuxfv  sed  supra  oj  et 
r;  scripta  oi  et  av 

727.  a7To>irt7vcA  iJ.rci[j.a.a(7iv  et  SUpra  yp-. 
ttvjipst-4-avTo  Si/'fAXat  et  hanc  Jectionem 
habent  schol.  marg. 

730.  /^aXa  et  supra  yp.  c-afa.  Ill 
marg.  quoque  o-^^a 

732.   Ti'/t;  cpjU.>j9!VTa  xajcwf 

735.  oTgncwf 

736.  iiux.t  et  eircumflexus  super  « 
erasus. 

744.  Jf  To( 

753.  craJjo-ai  text,  et  schoU 
757.   JtJ|Ua9'  u4'JgJ'}'£'a 
771.  a^T^isi  CX  rasura 
775.  p/,  vroi/  Tij^     Deinde  airayy-  cx 
emend. 

777.  yp.  fJa^Ev 

780.  vw  fj.h  avt  (izafJ.'nfVir  ex  ras.) 

781.  Jo-Tov  et  r'  erasum.  ' 

783.  omissus. 

784.  o"9'  W£i5crey 

785.  fholluj  ajiTTO^can;  wc  av  tjj  trwoi  , 
ly  b^uj  £Toi|W.>)V  It;  TO  TrJifrv,  MoX  in  i' 
»/3«V 


787.  V  i'  vTttpmw  av9i 

788.  ptavh;  v-eiT    ag'  aVcf^Jof    >tal  i(7Ti,7 

792.  ayova-i 

793.  i-K^XvBi 

798.  oTTjf,  qua;  vera  et  antiqua  forma 
videtur,  quanquam  supra  B.  207.  ott-jU' 
(j.i-i  etiam  noster  MS.  Vide  Piersonum 
ad  Bloerin.  p.  278.  Hesychius  ;  B£ivt?v : 
mupa  SoAiuvt  TO  ^lat  fMyrJsBcH  :  To  if  xaTO. 
vofxovj  OTTVEjv : — Idem  in  serie  ;  'o--jo- 
Xrei  -.  y£ya/-t>)x6TEf : — sic  enim  MS.  teste 
Schowio;  sed  literam  addidit  Musu- 
rus. 

800.  £i'cof  et  Sch»  IcarviTioy  ro  um; 
oViUiT 

806.  04  "TTXitov;  u^kyjiTdcii'  wg  Xiyes-- 
9m.  mg  «ioXiX7)f  Trif  xXiVttuf  ou^tjj.  o  ^2 
aTjtaXttivjTJif  wf  7r£7roi7lcr5«.i.  In  textu 
^xtixi^^"'  primo,  sed  nunc  a  niana 
eadem  mutatum  videtur. 

811.  TiwKceti  (luj^xra  omittit) 

812.  xiXfai  ut  E.  174. 

822.  jU.>)^rev6ttio-iv  et  wvrat  supra  wciv 

825.  /-tri  ^''  frf 

826.  toIt  yap  oj  In  ra.  yp,  »jw.'  jwirai 
[lege  "a-nnai] 

829.    TTfOlHUC 

832.  xaJtfivov 

838.    tlTTWV 

840.  iHapoio 

846.  avr'ng,  quanquam  a-  serius  acces- 
sisse  videtur^  ab  eadem  tamen  manu. 


OATSS.  E. 

10.  ifftrv'Ka 

24.    «7roTi'o-(7fT«t 

34.  x"*?'?  '"'"'  ^^  "'  xoivoTf^at  : 

35.  &yy.v9ioi 

39.  o-3ifVoT£  sine  Ix 

43.  U)J  jipaTo*  f^sTi]y'iy^9ncay  ou  ofoVT*? 
IhteD^Jv  tif  Ta  TTtpJ  Tiif  a9nya!  £V  TT)  <» 
XtyofXEVa  xat  tif  Ta  -rfpj  i/aov.  fiVi'xra  aTT* 
o'Kvfj.Ttov  ilg  Tny  rpolav  x«TtJ0"4v :  [Lege 
ipiJ.ov.  Hoc  vult,  spurios  esse  II.  U. 
340—342.  Od.  A,  97.  98.] 

51.  Trpocr/SrjxE  Ttf  oi  (Sfovrwf  tov  O'tIyp'^ 
[Videtur  pertinere  ad  54.] 

59.  T»i>iac-E  et  9t  super  a-c 

61.  yp.  xal  oi/Tuif :  iJa«ofA£'yu/v  yvjuf »}  ii 
*u;rKoxajOioi/(rre  xaX'j-4-u) : 

62.  XP''°"«? 

63.  T»)Ke9ioi/o-a  sed  ex  emend. 

67.   yp,  ^((J.ri'Kci 

7'2.  Taff  /areXfixo-/  ypaipovJ-iy  :— 

73.  h9r(,  i'  fortasse  ex  emend. 

80.  u^ia-Tupyji;  ovil  nrt;  et  mox  d§iV- 
Totpxof  yau(  opi(7Tjxwf.  [£rant  igitur 
qui  legereut  y«40».} 
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82.  hOa,  Tajof  yj  sclioliis  praeponi- 
tnr. 

83.  Ola  TOv  t    CTiya.yJnrriv   cu    aDtarofa,- 

84.  0  !7Ti-j(ji;  obro;  TE^irTOf.  0  yap  Tisa- 
xti'iU'vo;  a^-/.i7:  Habet  in  textu  ^tfoio-- 
xiTo  hie  et  158. 

87.  T.'iTTf  iJj  jwoi  sed  punctis  notatur 


89.  ny.-'yn  (sic,  sc.  ciyJiyiy') 

91.  omittit. 

94.  95.  (lit  conjicio)  tiTtXcrf  jcaro.  Triv 

99.  ^iv;  (A  ^vaJyfi  a  m.  pr.  sed  ftv? 
»V^  y'  wtJyfi  a  manu  certe  antiqua. 

102.  l^ct'iT'i-j;  et  p£  supra  a:  a  ni.  an- 
tiqua, ita  ut  accentns  nunc  videatur  iu 
p ' cadere. 

104.  W(J'  a.  Schol.  sed  oW  fextus  et 
hie  et  138. 

105.  oiV'jfOTcfov  semel  schol.  semel 
eiJi/poTftTOv 

108.  auTfip 

109.  ccvf|W5v  y£  ex  rasiira 

110.  clTTi-pSi^sv  dare  et  133.  In  marg. 

110.  111.   TrtciTTc;!  01  c-T.'^oj. 

X... 

111.  JtD/xarcs  (sic)  Hoc  saltern  ex- 
emplum  volui  dare  literarum  punctis 
damnatarnm. 

112.  ^vtcyfi*  »ivu.'ytiv  o-iv  tw  v~.  ^vtI  roD 
OTiuysfV,  wf  TO  r)<7^£iv  £4'o;a  scaXri : — 

121.  a';  |U!'v  t'  a  m.  pr.  et  sic  bis  in 
schol.  sed  bis  alter  schol.  Zn  Deiude 

lupicuva  s'Ae 

123.  'iiu;  y.iv  I  IfTJ'/in  scd  t'tui;  et  Iv  ex 
emend.  Scliol.  uiriu/v  to  ayvrj  7r£jitr7ra 
xctTn  Sormriy  axovwy  fv  opTvyiJ)  ayv'-ii 

123.  124.  oiiSinoTi  'Kap'  ajxrifui  fia^Ti(u; 
a^Taa;    (^cycuii.     cio    Tivtf    a^fToCicrj    Touf 

tTTixoy?. 

127.  rtyii  ypu^a-j-i  ytiZ  hi  TpiTriXw 
oujt  fj  : — 

129.  aytic-Sf  ex  emend. 

132.  IXatra;  Scllol.  fi/jJoro?  IXio-af 
yo.  ri^^  tXa;,  iroi>jTi>tttT£;Ov  yaa.  f Xref  |<Afy 
TO  TvG-Tf:-\.a;.  [Lcgcndnin  videtur,  ^nva- 
^oTOf  }7^a<Ta;  ypn'^sf  h  <Sf  (deest  nomen 
editoris  vel  editionis)  iKs-a;] 

136.  a,ft(T7nfy^o;  uynfuv '. 

156.  a|U7rcTc»jo"iv  tti  apicTao^ot/  : 

157.  omittit. 

163.  Iv  <5''  ixpia  TTii^rtj  h  avr'n  text,  et 
supra  tv  d'  est  ys.  aiT«p  In  marg.  yf. 
It:'  avrn;  et  ad  inpta  pertinens,  wf  f^x"" 
[scribenduni  ix^**  sc] 

166.  ifvKoi  a  m.  pr.  t'ji/xt*  ex  emend. 

168.  apiiToS^Vfjf  ikoio  : 

175.  o't'  ex  emend. 


179.  astcroitavng  aXXoi;  yp.  ofoy  ftJfjiv 
/uiy    ljU£'    Iv   5j    To'tf   aXXotf   xaxov    /uoi    tI 

181.  3t«T£'pj-4-fv  ex  emend. 
IC'i?.  (iXiTro;  t'  sed  y'  in  schol.  marg. 
185.   yp.    x«l    vSaro;  -rrfo;  o    lt7>jjWfioi/T« 
af<7-T0>f)aV>)i 

187.  /x5^  Tt  cot 

188.  oVo-'  ex  emend. 

189.  (xt  a  m.  pr.  juoi  ex  emend. 

190.  c(,hicriij.o;  Deinde  odi'  fY-<,o!  ex 
em.  sed  antiqua. 

19-i.   r^ov  i'  lo-  TTErb;  (sio) 
195.   xa9/^£T' 

207.  avarxwoij  pro  var.  lect. 

208.  x'aD9(  (sic)  et  sic  Ammonius 
MS.  Reg.  16  D.  xiv. 

210.    T^ifT 

yi7.  a.pio"TKpxo-  £j;  uyTa,  ul  aowTeoat 
£'f  a-My.a  [Depravatum  ex  £ic-27r«] 

227.  jUi'vovTEf 

232.  afitTrafXov  l^virsfOi  a,\  £')taioTfpat 
£7r;9tr/.£v  : — [Potius  a,\  u,(ia-Ta,oyjiv\ 

238.  WyjxTirti  ex  em.  sed  vulg.  in 
schol. 

248.  nfcis-a-ev  in  textu  et  ter  in  marg. 
Scholiastes :  ap (Jioviijo-i  (sic    textus  hie 

et  361.)  'TpoT£;s3"7r;i.'a£vu.';.  f<rTt  yap  uJyioi» 
5  iTTEp/Sj/Sficr^o; :  Ruhnkenius  quoque 
Epist.  Crit.  ii.  p.  221.  ed.  nova;  ait 
apa,(7<Tf/  habere  MSS.  et  banc  probat 
lectionem. 

249.  hioi  Topvwtrar'  o^jcryjvf,  sed  VO- 
luit,  opinor,  251. 

259.  7ro(j]0-£(7Sa4 

262.  TiTnprov 

264.  f'i'jU»r«  i' 

272.  yp.    xai    f'o-ODoiuVTa.   ^'X"-''    "'   "P'* 

(jtkpx?'^'  [Nempe  duae  lectiones  com- 
mixtae  erant,   tVoowVTa  et    opoiuvra   vel 

{(TOpivTl    et  ''pooivTl] 

277.  x^'F^f  6t  snpra  yg.  mo? 
281.  oV  ifivov  legere  quidam. 
284.  iTuifKwvjy  a  m.  pr. 

289.  TTErpap 

290.  larr'^z  to  aJ^»lV 

294.  oupavoOt  ex  em.  sed  viilgatum  itt 
schol. 

295.  eVeo-ov 

296.  -^piixyli;  v.a\  reg(<7T0f)ayt!f  «f5p>i« 
yEVEi);  Xf'yo'jc-iv  [1.  piavo^'J 

Ibid,  jus'ya  ■TT^/y-ct  ex  emend. 

299.  TiVEf  5(f6  ToS  x'  jWTiX'O'i''*.  »'v'  »i,  Tif 

J(XO<  yEVTiTrtl  |(/.JJX'»V?jjOl  ^£,  Tl   VK   TTWf. 

300.  iXm-n 

302.  avM7:Xj]c-iiv  et  a(  supra  "y,  cir- 
cumflexub  supra  n. 

312.  0  i^iwv,  aXiaOai. 
315.  auTof   vitrt,  ptayog  avToV  ^a'^t,    tJ 
xi/f/.a  i?j/.oyoTf.  xKi  afJ.iwy, 
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317.  Jivj  schol.  pro  var.  lect. 

319.  ouS'  Uviaff9n  text,  et  schol. 

323.  TToxxov  a  maim  prima 

325.  fvi  ex  ejusdem  recensionc,  vk 
videtiir.    Mox  iXft/Bsv  ex  emend. 

S'26.  l-AxSi-^t 

327.  v,truf'foov 

329.  ccW-nKoia-iv 

334.  0  .5'£  a(!i3"Tor/x>)f,  auSriEO'a'av  yfct'pfi. 
firnvsi     lir'.ysto;     ovtw;    xai    yji,fj.a,i\iviy : — 

[Lege  ovarii  TIT  a,']  Sed  rei-Ai'iso-c-re  diserte 
Schol.  ad  Z.  125.   Alia  var.  lect.  nie- 

nioratur  in  schol.  avX-fiea-a-a. 

S37,    OVy.    EVffEpETO    £V   ToTi    'JtXli'ylTlV.     ttfi- 

VTtt^yji;  l\  ■ffffTi  ^>tfv  TJij  a^ETtjiTEaij  SKTZa^ci. 
yfa^H    ^£   J(r<,    ToC   i/~   vTuSucrara.    e'oiv.e   ^e 

O  (TTl^OJ  IX    TUIV   {jiTTlpOV   EipijU.EVU'V   l^TTO  17IVOJ 

Trafijj.^s^Xn'TSai.  a,\jrr\  i'  re-J''  If  ttovtov 
iWiTETO  Kw'i'aiVOVTa  (sic)  al9iii>)  tljivTa,  : 
Mox  norii'  yp.  tf*'   iroTjiv  7rTji(7iv.  a|Otfjvov 

^f     X'"?'?     ''"'^    ^"     f'*"    i'oTtJtii.         Citat    WOT)) 

ttVEcvc-aro  schol.  ad  Z.  127. 
338.  xcii  (Wiv  7753;  jwi/^ov  e'sitte. 

346.  U'ffoo-Ti'fvoio  ra.yxjTo.i,  et  in  niarg. 
yTE'gvowTj  ^iyju;  at  aoKTiazyj^i- 

352*  3'p.  xai  aT^o.  Vide  supra  ad 
337. 

353.  5ti/|u'  E'xaXu^-fV 

356.  JoXov  ai/TE 

357.  0,  T£  et  pro  interpr.  snpra  ^10 
In  marg.  x'^P'f^'  "^'''''''J'avnr  ^'ra  to  ote 
[Nempe  Aristophanes  cepit  pro  o;  Tf, 
non  pro  oroTs] 

361.  o'^pre  jotsv  «fv 
364.  0"  fxf'v  Tot 

368.  Tiv«^Et  et  v  siipef  «  Apollonins 
in  Lexiccr  V.  nia  habet  -iiin^ti. 

<ri  (T 

373.  vfo  (7T£pvo»o  TavKCTEy  Vide  supra 
346. 

376.  xivii^raf  pa  et  if  super  pas 

382.  ^uydrnp  ^'o; 

383.  x£A;j9a  ex  emend,  sed  antiqna. 

386.  Tiy};ypn.'fovtTi  ontu;  ^ajrixEiriTfV  : — 
Aliud  schol.  'iw;  avrl  roD  I'va'  w;  Jwtl 
a?iXa)(,oi/.  (Z.  80.)  Eiuj  ^i/TXwVttiTo  O".  a. 

y- 

388.  ^vo  r  ex  emend. 
391.  n  ii  Aristarclnis. 

393.  ly  Tn  apia-rofdyov;  xal  apfiavot/ 
[pjavo'i/]  IttI  jtUjijiaTO; — 

394.  aa-ifdO-iuig    text,     sed    «,tr'jr«(7tof 


schol.  idcmque    literse   snperimpositac 
textui  sisnificant. 

402.  fix^^H  yreo  text,  el  Schol.  Sed 
pro  ydp  habent  S;  Apollonins  in  Lexica 
et  Etymologus  p.  705.  29.  et  sic  alibi 
citatnm  vidi,  nisi  faller. 

409.  lTi\tcr<ja  et  snpra  yp.  l7:lpaaa, 
quo<i  et  schol.  in  margine  habet. 

410.  iK^naig  i'  ovTt'i  sed  sine  e'  in 
marg. 

411.  omittit  yap 

422.  apia-Ta^y^o;  yp.  e'v  «,"aj  0,71  TroXXo. 
[Fortasse  volnit  dvdxiov,  nr^] 

426.   £v9ns  X   nro  p'lvovj  t'  lifO'^iStj  a.  m. 

prima  sed  e'v9'  wTro  ex  rasura. 

431.  0  i^i'uni  aOTfj-s-UjUEVov 

435.  xvjot'  ixa.'Kv-^tv 

437.  yp.  El  |u.ri  Itt]  '|)je^c-(  ^^ke 

440.  xXiTriy  citatur  in  margine,  quod 
quid  sit,  nescio. 

442.  r^  Wot 

445.  oVtij  Mox  woXuXXifTToy  et  (T 
supra  y  Schol.  in  marg.  ovtm  woXux- 
XiTTov  KaT  ctiTjaTixjjy  avrl  foo  TroXty- 
Xltrrtuf : — 

455.  w^EE  pro  var.  lect.  ut  videtur  et 

in  marg.  d  fjih  aviu  tov  r  ui'^u;.  El  ^£  ci/v 
TM  r,  whnxsi.  [Lege,  ti  [xh  avsy  toO  T, 
J^EV.   il  ^E  irvv  Tw   r,  wiS;,yLii.      Locus   CSt 

in  Athen%o  xv.  p.  690.  E.  ubi  hoc 
verbum  miram  quandam  apotheosin  su- 
biit.  BatriXEjou  i'e  ^iipov  juv>i|UoVfjft  Kga- 
T*!;  e'v  FeiToo-j,  Xs'yccy  oi>Tu»f — yX-jxuTaToy 
i'  w  ^Eu  jiatTiKtiou  f.'V^ov.  Corrige  w^e. 
Senarius,  primo  pede  minor.] 

456.  pi'yaf  9',  »  iJ'  fig'  awytviTTOf 

457.  *£'  omittit. 

458.  SCltol.    f'^ffv^'TO    ita,    TOV  f.      Est 

lectio  Aristarchea,  ut  liquet  e  Scholiis 
Venetiset  Vossianisad  II.  X.  475. 

459.  ^jjvoJoTOf  awo  Vo.  ^  xoiv?)  ari 
E^fy  :— 

461.  Xflraojooy  Ji«  tov  Irhov  0 

466.  JL'crx*)^/^  text,  et  Schol.  Deinde 

Schol.  aplcTTapXPi  <p'j\da-(7iu 

469.  ttiJpri  yaj  var.  lect.  in  marg.  Pro 
TryE's*  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  111. 
TtcKit,  sed  rcvin  servat  Suidas  v.  ayyau^ 

gOf. 

477.  iy  Toi'f  t/«o|ixy7)|0ia(7i  ysyawTaf 

478.  vypuv 

483.   ^i/XXwy  yap  ol  E'jjy  (sic) 
490.  e  J^iwv  atJ^. 
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NOTICE  OF 

AuLUS  Persius  Flaccus.  Textum  recemidt  Fr.  Pas- 
sow.  In  Usuin  Pr^lectionum.  Lipsia;^  1808.  8va, 
pp.  33. 

Jlhe  Editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  this  obscure  classic,  and  that,  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  lecture  upon  Persius,  he  published  this  as  a  more 
convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  correct  edition  of  the 
text  for  the  use  of  his  students.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  preface, 
•which  leads  us  to  expect  a  Variorum  Edition  of  Persius,  and  ac- 
quaints us  with  his  intention  to  publish  a  translation  of  Persius 
with  Notes. 

"  Qusecunque  in  nostra  hujus  editionis  textu  niutata  reperles, 
€a  maximani  partem  Codd.  MSS.  fide  mutavi.  Contigit  enim 
mihi  ipsi  III.  Libros,  eosque  non  inala2  nots  necdum  ab  aliis  usur- 
patos,  inspicere,  ununi  Ducalis  Bibliothecie  Gothana?,  alterum  e 
pragclaro  Regis  Saxonici  Librorum  Thesauro  Dresdensi,  [which 
has  probably  by  this  tune  fouud  its  way  into  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,'] — tertimn  a  possessore  J.-F.  Roth  ultro  ad  me  missum." 
• — "  Non  nihil  tamen  antiquarum  edd.,  quarum  plurimas  suppedi- 
tavit  Bibliotheca  Dresdensis,  auctoritati  tribuendum  censui,  dili- 
genter  quoque  coliatis  iis  Persii  locis,  qua?  grammaticis  Latinis  et 
antiquorum  commentariorum  scriptoribus,  iServio,  Luctatio,  aliis«- 
que,  citantur;  rarius  vv.  dd.  emendationes,  rarissiine  inea  ipsius 
conjectamina  sequutus,  exceptis,  ut  par  erat,  uominibus  propriis 
et  plurium  vocuni  scriptura,  in  quibus  quantum  peccatum  sit  a 
librariis,  quis  nescit  ?  fundum  quidem  feci  Romanam  Georgii 
Laveri  Herbipolitani  editionem,  nisi  principem — caret  enim  anno — 
peritissimo  in  his  rebus  judice,  Dassdorfio  suftVagante,  inlrr  an- 
tiquissimas  eerie  referendam.  Qua.^  aliunde  hausimus,  in  Notis 
Versioni  nostrae,  proximis  nundinis  proditurre,  additis,  indicata 
reperies.  Plura  eaque  altiora  in  maiorem  Persii  editionem,  in- 
tegras  I.  Casauboni  Notas,  selectas  rontii,  Britannici,  Scalexi, 
ceterorumque,  qui  de  Persio  meruere,  una  cum  nostris,  complex- 
uram,  cujus  adornandae  consilium  jamdudum  cepi,  dilata  volo." 

We  havfe  been  at  the  pains  of  collating  the  text  as  given  by 
Passow,  with  the  text  as  given  by  Henninius,  and  the  discrepan- 
cies are  as  follow  : 


502  Passow's  Edition  of  Persius. 

Passow.  Henninius. 


18. 
55. 


76. 


Prologus. 
V.  14.  nectar 
Sal.  i.  V.  ().  exaraenque: 

8.  at  si :         . 
13.  Scnbimus,  inclusus 

nunieros  ille : 
coUucrit : 
dicito: 

Sive  opus  in  mores, 
in  lux  urn,  an  pran- 
dia  regum  : 
Dicere,    res  grandes 
nostro    dat    Musa 
poets : 
Briseis — Atli : 
93.  Bcrecynthius  Atys: 
98.  legundum  est: 
105.  Atys: 
■Sat.  ii.  V.  42.  pingues  : 
45.  Acccrsis : 
48.  Attamcn  : 
63.  dis: 

65.  Hac: 
69.  sacro: 

Sat.  iii.  V.  1.  hoc  : 

9.  Fiuditur :— dicas: 
16.  palumbo: 

25.  patella: 
38.  Virtutemutvideant: 
46".  Discere,   ab  insano  : 
48.  Jure  etenim  : 

66.  Discitc  et,  0  miseri, 

causas: 
73.  Neque: 
Sat.  iv.  V.  37.  cum  in  maxillis  : 

45.  Protegit: 
Sat.  V.  V.  26.  Heic : 

63.  Cultor   enim    juve- 
num  purgatas : 

73.  Hac,  quam,  nt : 

74.  emeruit:  scabiosum: 
87.  Hoc  reliquum  acci- 

pio — licet  ut  volo 
vivere,  tolle: 
£16.  gannit : 

138.  Baro: 

172.  nee  nunc,  quum  ac- 
ceisor : 


melos.. 

cxamcnve. 

ac  si. 

scribimus  inclusi,  numeros  ille. 

conlueris. 

dicite. 

• in  prandia  regum. 

Dicere  res  etc. 


BrisEei Acci. 

Attin. 

legundum. 

Attin. 

grandes. 

Arcessis. 

Et  taraen. 

dies. 

Et. 

sancto. 

haec. 

findor:  ut— crcdas. 

columbo. 

patella  est. 

Virtuiem  videant. 

Dicere,  non  sano. 

Jure:  etenim. 

Discitc  o  miseri,  et  causas. 

nee. 

cum  maxillis. 
Praitcgit. 
His. 

Cultor  enim  es  juvenum:  purga- 
tas. 
Hac,  ut. 

emeruit  scabiosum. 
— licet  illud,  et,  ut  volo,  tolle. 


garnt. 
Varo. 
ne  nunc,  cum  accersat. 
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Passow.  Henninius. 

186.  Tunc  grandes:  Ilinc  grandes. 

Sat.vi,  V.  3.  vociim  :  rerum. 

5-  Lunaiportiim,       est  Lunai   portum  est  opera?  cognos- 
operee,  cognoscitc,  cere  cives. 

cives : 

79'  depinge:  depungc. 

In  the  8th  No.  of  the  Class.  Journ.  p.  353.  We  have  pub- 
lished a  collation  of  the  Galean  MS.  of  Persius  preserved  in  the 
Library  at  "JVinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  those,  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  would  do  well  to  compare  that  collation  with 
the  text  as  published  by  Passow,  and  given  above. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIPOS  PAPERS 

FOR    1808    AND     1814. 
Et  }ios  Phoebus  amat. 

Editor  Lectoribus  S. 

JlIin!  vobis  niunusculum,  ex  quo  voluptatem  pariter  et  fructum 
percipiatis.  En!  vobis  (quod  de  Pythagoru  olim  dictum  fuit) 
Xp^'^"'  ^''^^j  ^^'^  auctorum  suorum  non  minus  ingenii  vires  et  bo- 
iiarum  disciplinarum  intelligentiam  osteudunt,  quam  (quod  majus) 
€gregias  animi  dot€s  et  eximiam  optimorum  morum  conforma- 
tionem.  Glorietur  sane  et  gaudeat  i\cademia  Cantabrigiensis, 
qut)d  hos  duo  juvenes,  quasi  gemellos  sibidilectissimos,  eodem  fer^ 
tempore  ac  partu,  luce  suh  sacrisque  poculis  et  sustulerit  et  confir- 
maverit.  Prajmiorum,  precor,  ilia  a  matre  su'^  veneranda  acceptio 
ad  majora  ducat  et  ampliora ;  ut,  qua  in  juvenilis  hotioris  sec- 
tatione  usi  sinfr  ambitioite,  ilia  demum  ad  augcndam  patriam  com- 
moveautur,  quin  et  (si  opus  sit)  ad  defendeudam. 

Jam  valedicendum  est  et  lectoribus  benevolis  et  carminum 
horum  aureorum  scriptoribus.  Nihil  restat,.  nisi  ut  hi  a  nobis  pro 
liac   venia  gratias  ex  auimo  datas  accipiaiit,  illi  iutelligant  aos,  ut 
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abesset  invidia,  veteri  adagio  SENIORES  PRIORES  obsecutos 
esse  in  carminibus  ordinandis. 

Loiiflhii,  ex  officina  mea, 
prid.  Kal.  Jun.  mdcccxiv. 
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COLLEGIUM  DOUNINGENSE. 


Granta  fave  ;  tibi  surgit  opus :  date  caadida  cive^ 
Oniina,  et  inceptis  dextera  cantet  avis. 


ERG  ONE,  vicina  cum  jam  petit  athera  mole 
Sacra  domus  dulci  sophife,  laiibusque  camoenas 
Exceptuia  uovis,  aveiso  lumine  Musa 
Tantum  spectat  opus  ?  nullusne,  hoc  inter  amicum 
Doctrinte  nemus,  et  multi  loca  conscia  vatis, 
Cessanteni  increpitat  citharam,  numerisque  superbis, 
Exultans  ruit,  et  nascentia  tecta  salutat  ? 
Me,  licet  apta  joco,  et  dextra  chelys  icta  trementi 
Tsescio  quid  crepet  indoctum,  tamen  ipL;a  cohortis 
Aouiee  pia  cura  movet,  movet  ipse  lidelis 
Alniae  Matris  amor ;  caecaque  cupidine  flagro 
Tempoiibus  tibi,  Granta,  recentem  nectere  lauruni. 

Jamque,  laboratas  alte  dum  tollier  arces 
Admiror  tacitus,  fatis  obducta  futuris 
Discutitur  subit6  nubes,  maturaque  sedis 
Apparent  decora,  et  rerum  pulcherrimus  ordo. 
O!  fortunati,  qiionun  jam  limina  surgunt ! 
O  !  veneranda  domus !  qua  nil  praeclarius  olim 
Griecia  barbarico  n^*ndum  pede  proruta  vidit 
In  sylvis.  Academe,  tuis^  interve  Lycaei 
Ilisso  mersos  praeterlabente  recessus. 
O  !  quales  animos  juvenum^  quam  fortia  cernp 
Pectora  !  quae  pubes  haec  in  penetralia  denso 
Agmme  conveniet,  dignisque  laboribus  acrem 
Jmpendet  curam!  faciles  pars  supplice  voto 
Ambiet  Aonidas,   Pindique  per  avia  carpto 
Cinget  flore  comas  ;  pars  indefessa  severae 
Deteget  ambages  sophiae,  frustraque  remotum 
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Eruet  in  lucem  media  e  caligine  verum. 
His  avidi  incumbent  studiis ;  sic  multa  ferentes, 
Sic  laeti  fugient  soles,  dum  ver  breve  vitae 
Ridet  adhuc,  aptique  colendis  artibus  anni. 
At  simul  ingenituni  mentis  doctrina  vigorem 
Auxerit,  et  tacitos  paulatim  excuderit  ignes, 
Impavidi  majora  petent,  famaeque  iter  amplum 
Tramite  percurrent  vario  :  seu  vividus  ardor 
Vulnera  per,  mortesque,  et  ttirbida  gaudia  belli, 
Raptat  agens  ;  seu  fors  donis  melloribus  oruat 
Docta  quies,  placida;que  togae  felicior  usus. 
1  decus,  i  nostrum,  que)  fata  ingentia  ducunt. 
Tali  prole  viruni,  tantis  iimixa  columnis, 
Vim  patria  hostilem,  conjuratasque  repellet 
Sola  minas ;  et,  sa-va  fremant  licet  arma,  tenebit 
Antiquum  imperium,  et  proprii  sacra  jura  trideiitis. 

Ergo  illi  meritai  vivent  in  siECula  laudes_, 
Quem  fassa  auctorem,  et  cujus  de  nomine  dicta, 
Hsec  nova  se  toUit  sedes  ;  sanctam  iliius  umbram 
Grata  colet  Sophia,  et  vetitas  marcescere  laurus 
Ueferet  ad  cari  tumulum  pia  Musa  patroni. 
Ilia  etiam  memori  nunquam  lux  excidet  aevo. 
Qua  longaevorum  conspectus  in  agmine  patrum, 
Ipse  loci  pra2ses,  (felix,  qui  praeside  tanto 
Clarescit  locus  !)  et  juvenum  stipante  catervS, 
Hue  celebrem  duxit  pompam,  tectique  futuri, 
Multa  precans,  la;ta  posuit  fundamina  dextra. 
Scilicet  et  (fausto  cilm  jam  perfecta  labore 
Stet  domus,  et  plenos  jactet  priesignis  honores) 
Hanc  quoties  lucem  rapido  pede  mobilis  annus 
Rettulerit,  magni  in»ta>irans  vestigia  facti,  , 

Atria  rideUmt  epulis,  festoque  soiiabunt 
Murmure  :  dumque  mero  curas  conviva  sequaces 
Laxat,  et  imparibus  gaudens  servire  Camoenis, 
Ternos  ter  poscit  cyathos,  sub  vespere  sero 
Pneteritum  repetet  sermo  gratissimus  aevum, 
Principiumque  loci,  et  dius  memorabitur  auctor. 

Salve,  sancta  domus !  tuque,  O!   celeberrima  faniii 
Doctrinae  custos,  heroumque  optima,  salve, 
Granta,  parens  !  tibi  dona  ingenti  accensus  amore 
Qualiacujique  fero  ;  nee  tu  contemne  ferentem. 
O  !  veteris  monumenta  artis  sublimia,  turres, 
O  !  longo  veneranda  situ  delubra,  viaeque 
Arboreis  obscurae  umbris,  qu^  saepe  poiita 
Aut  bibit,  aut  saltern  visus  bibere  aure  canorein 
iEtherium,  quam  vos  dulci  formidine  captus 
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Intueor  !  vestros  taciturn  lustrare  recessus 
Qiiani  juvat,  et  viles  animo  deponere  curas  ! 
Tu  quoqiiCj  qui  salices  inter  cuuctaris  amoenas, 
Splendida  suspiciens  aprico  in  margine  tecta, 
Non  tu  carmiiiibus  nostris  indictus  abibis. 
Came  pater  !  neque  enim  Musis  te  gratior  alter 
In  mare  decurrit  fluvius  ;  licet  amne  superbo 
Volvatur,  palmamque  tumens  sibi  vindicet  Isis. 
Scilicet  his  ripis  primo  chelyn  impulit  ictu 
Miltonus,  vatum  princeps  ;  hic  sensibus  imis 
Incidit  ille  calor,  quo  deinde  per  avia  raptus 
Sulphiireas  Erebi  fauces,  infernaque  vidit 
Concilia,  et  Superos  ingentia  bella  moventes 
Cum  Superis,  plenumque  fuga  et  formidine  coeluni. 
Quae  vero  ingreditur  densas  incerta  per  umbras 
Forma  ?  quis  ille  senex,  lentis  qui  passibus  errat, 
Majestate  gravi,  et  fixo  spectabilis  ore  ? 
iignosco  canasque  comas,  frontemque  serenam 
Neutoni :  ut  longa  mersas  caligine  noctis 
Naturae  pandit  leges !  ut  mente  volucri 
Indignatur  humum,  totusque  per  sethera  fertur! 
lllustres  animaj !  vobis  jam  nescia  rumpi 
Parta  quies  ;  vobis  jam  sol  formosior  ardet_, 
Liiberius  ridet  coelum,  dulcique  amarantho 
Lucida  perpetua;  prtecinguut  tempora  vittae. 
At  nostri  si  forsan  adhuc  confinia  mundi 
Despicitis,  necdum  curoe  cessere  priores, 
Has,  precor,  has  asdes,  quae  jam  fastigia  in  auras 
A\Vd  levant,  sperantque  sua?  decus  addere  Grantee, 
Spectetis  placidi,  et  ccepto  faveatis  honesto. 
Ardeat  hue  olim  missus,  pubique  futurae 
Spiritus  insidat  vester  ;  penetralia  reruni 
JS'eutoni  lustrent  alii,  rapidoque  volatu 
Tendat  inaccessas  alter  Miltonus  in  oras. 

Credo  equidem,  non  vana  loquor,  credo  ipse  loquentt 
Fata  aperit  Phcebus — sed  enim  tremefacta  propiuquos 
Exaudit  belli  fremitus,  moestumque  Camceua 
Demittit  caput,  et  spissis  sese  occulit  umbris. 
Eheu  I  jam  pavidas  magis  et  magis  impulit  aures 
Fenea  tempestas,  et  Sievior  ingruit  horror. 
Quando  erit,  ut  placidae  coeant  in  foedera  gentes  ? 
Quando  erit,  ut  dirus  sileat  fragor ;  et  vice  grata 
Otia  lassatas  recreent  genialia  terras  ? 
O!  dulces  properate  dies!  felicia  adeste 
Siecula  !  .turn  nullo  lasciviet  icta  timore 
Pieris,  et  Sophiae  manabunt  pleniils  amnes. 
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Et  mea  forte  chelys,  quje  jam  fera  murmura  puguae 
Exiguis  tenuare  niodis  pudibiinda  recusal, 
Antiquum  repetet  luduii),  veneresque  jocosque 
MoUe  sonans  cauet,  et  laeto  gratabitur  aevo. 

JOANNES  LONSDALE, 

Coll.  Regal,  et  Univ.  Scliol.  &)C. 

Cantabrigicv,  In  Comitiis  Prioribus, 

A.  D.   180S. 
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^H  '^exBVM<rev  rag  re  vaXoila-Tgctg,- 


-x«»  Tovg  TTCi^aXovg  ccvsttbitbv 


"AvTayogsusiv  roig  cig^ovcytv  Kuiroi  tots  y  rjv/jc'  eyco'^wv, 

ARisToniANis  Rancc.  1072. 


Lovgos  imitaris,  ah  imo 

Adsummum  tolus  moduli  bipedalis. 

HoR.  Sat  II.  3.  308. 


Ephraim  Suds. — "  Why,  I  must  be  made  an  orator  on ;  indeed  I  did 
speechify  once  at  a  vestry,  concerning  new  lettering  the  church  buckets, 
and  came  off  'cutely  enough;  but  I  want  to  speak  speeches,  as  I  tell  you, 
at  our  meetings  aliout  politicks,  and  peace,  and  addresses,  and  the  new 
bridge,  and  all  them  kind  of  things," 

Foote's  Orator.     Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


MOS  meus  est,  et  erit,  post  templa  et  sobria  pocla, 

Qualia  sunt  Musis  ita  cliara,  at  quis  putet  istis 

Parnassi  costas  hirsutas  tVondibus,  unde  hie 

Tarn  mire  sapiens  coquitur  liquor;  Utredeam  ad  rem, — 

Mos  meus  est  fora  per  vicosque  errare,  Deus  quo- 

-cuuque  rapit;  nam  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  libido. 

Hie  niihi,  dum  meditor,  Godofredus  quid  docet  Hermann, 

Quid  scopulos  Bos  semper  arans,  quique  urget  aratra 

Schceferus,  in  patrem  mira  vitulus  pietate  ; 

Et  loca  acii  tango  corrupta,  fidelis  amicus 

Obvius  it,  damans  :     "  Bipedum  carissime,  vas  tu, 

"  Quid  facis  ?     Ipsa  vocat  te  nocte  hac  Curia.     Magni 

*'  Res  agitur ;  seu,  necne  putes,  quod  publica  debent 

"  Munia  Papicolis."     £go  ad  ha^c.     "  Res  nulla  vetabit. 
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"  Me  licet  exspecteiit  ties  quartum,  ludere  quicum 
*'  In  tabulis  pictis,  et  coena  fallere  noctem." 

Pergitur  ad  linien  ;  miscentur  puolica  verba. 
Mandamus  laqueos  Proctori  et  verbera  ;  donee 
Majestate  niands  jubet  alta  silentia  ginna^ 
Vir  gregis,  omne  sedet  mutum  pecus.     Haud  ego  mallem 
liudos  his  ullos  sanus  spectasse.     Preniuntur 
Indoctus  doctusque  siinul,  cultumque  professus 
Trossulus,  in  statione  comis  haerentibus  apta ; 
Stercoreus  venit  hie,  stabiilis  catulisque  relictis, 
Vulpeni  sectatus,  contusus  caestibus  ille. 
Hie  spatiosus  homo  est  doliari  ventre  rotundus, 
Sese  ahqueni  credens ;  hie  tantuni  trama  figura? 
Unctig  incomptus  braccis ;  cui  deinde  subibit, 
Qui  nimios  tetigit  caUces,  jactantior  Anco. 

Nunc  mihi,  Musa,  velini,  memores,  quo  turbine  llngu® 
Contuleriut  aninios.     Namque  hi  sunt  vestra  propago, 
Aonides,  vestris  calamistris  semper  inurunt 
Serniones,  quanquam  pedibus  numerisque  solutes. 

Non  nemo  surgit,  cui  (parcite  risibus)  opplet 
Charta  pugillaris  dextram,  quia  vult  imitari 
Regum  tetrarchas.     Nunc  quercus  crede  Pelasgas 
Dicere,  nunc  tripodes  Clarios.     Namque  omnia  novit, 
Qua^  sint,  quje  fuerint,  quae  mox  ventura  trahantur, 
Atque  Cbao  uumerat  pugnas  et  foedera,  credens 
Non  sibi  se  genitum,  lati  sed  finibus  orbis. 
Antithetas  rasas,  trutiuataque  commata  ructat, 
Continuatque  tropos  plures  phalerataque  dicta. 
Omnia  magna  loquens,  gestitque  disertus  haberi. 
Novit,  quid  prothesis,  quid  possit  epenthesis,  omnes 
Mffiandros  novit,  pictap  et  tectoria  hnguae, 
Signa  scyphis  velut  includens,  testesque  frequentes 
Magnidicus  laudat,  Burkum,  prolemque  Chathanii ; 
Callida  enim  est  odio  Vulpes  imitata  leonem. 
Sed  parvum  in  multo  est,  tunica  ut  pulclierrima  turpi 
Strata  super  vetula,  cui  frons  madet  illita  fzece, 
Dum  specie  quondam  deceptus  clamat  amator : 
"  Vesteni  amo,  sed  vestis  non  fartum.     Vive  valeque." 
Euge  tamen  belleque  vocat  per  traustra  juventus. 
Stulta,  theatrales  operae.     Quam  pulchra  locutus ! 
Considet  hie  oleo  tranquillior.     Incipit  alter. 

Non  ita  et  ille,  ferens  sermoncs  nocte  paratos ; 
Nee  primos  Lucina  beabit  prole  labores. 
Heu  sors,  semper  eras  crudelis,  semper  iniqua, 
lUudens  hominum  rebus.     Sed  multa  minantis 
Et  praeclara  fuit  vultus  ;  speratque  repente 
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Prodire  orator.     Felix,  modo  semper  haberet 

Dimidium,  qui  coepit !     At  incipit,  et  cit6  promit 

Ovh  ygv,  sicut  homo,  cui  sit  constrictior  alviis. 

Obtutu  figit  laquear,  quod,  sidera  tanquam, 

Descripsit  radio,  Coghlano  '  proecipiente, 

Ipse  domi :  hie  reges  ponens,  hie  fcedera  regum. 

Tum  falsas  tusses  accersit,  plurimaque  hem  hem  atque  hem 
hem. 

Perfricat  os,  mungit,  qua?  nulla  est  stiria  nasi. 

Tum  nervos  tenues  culpat  capitisque  dolorem, 

Et  lalices  poscit,  quos  jussa  focaria  vergit 

Ilia  contendens  risii,  quasi  flumine  flumen 

Eloquii  aucturus  neque  ver6  proficit  hilum, 

Abrodens  ungues  crudos  stomachatus  Apollo. 

Quern  deluditicans  aliquis.     "  Quam  te,  puer,  ut  sis 

"  Vitalis,  metuo  ;  cui  iinguas  tuiita  facultas 

"■  Ante  pilos  rerumque  venit  prudentia  velox, 

''  Ne  tibi  sit  fatum  Demosthenis  et  Ciceronis !" 
Suscipit  hunc  alter,  exantlans  plenius  hora 

Infabre  sculptos  serniones  et  sine  nervis, 

Ut  praeco,  reddensve  puer  dictata  magistro  : 
Persolas  nugas,  ni  forte  quid  aptius  exit, 
Surreptum  e  Scotiag  thesauris.      More  Lyasi, 
Speratenim,  verbis  quod  reddent  ten)pora  vires; 
Lucernasque  in  sole  adhibet,  nunc  putidus  ipsani 
Expellens  furca  rationem,  nunc  resonantes 
Ingeminans  scloppos,  dum  in  rugas  mille  redibit 
**  Libertas."     Tamen  haec  et  rnulto  plura  locutus 
Clepsydras  poscit  plures  pulmoneus  heros. 

Interea  jacet  hie  porrectus  lumina  somno, 
Stertitque  incoxans.     Legit  alter  publica  scripta, 
Vel  dentes  penna  levat.     "  Heu  !  Natura,"  ait  alter, 
'*  Quid  me  ali6  poscis  ?"  meditans  stomachi  lupientis 
Delenire  famem,  et  redicns  post  tempora  plenus, 
Incusat  medici  calices  ventremque  solutum. 

Surgit  ad  hos,  callens  bene  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Alis  subnixus,  sparso  ore,  salesque  protervos 
Metitur  modio,  voces  quacunque  monetii  et 
'PfiixctTct  yoix.^oita.yyi  fingens.     Hie,  siquid  amoenum 
Venerit  in  buccani,  et  fabellas  narrat  aniles, 
EfFoetasque  sapit  leges  jurisque  medullas, 
Potu  plura  vomens,  et  coUigit  auribus  escas 
Jam  saturis,  seque  ut  miretur  turba,  laborans, 


Vide  Coghlani  Mnemonic^. 
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Omnia  transformat  faciem  in  niiracula  rcrum. 
Alter  adest,  duris  invojvens  sensa  loquelis, 
Rerum  desiiltor,  atque  omnia  miscet  in  unum. 
Flans  simul  et  soi  bens.     Medium  pro  line  locatur. 
Finis  pro  medio.     Rerum  confundit  acervos, 
F"rontibus  adversis  sccum  pugnantia  pangens. 

"  Te  revoca  ad  verbum,"  eonclamant  unus  et  alter. 
"  Quie  Joqueris^  Chaos  est.  Quo  res  heec  pertinet  atque  hsec? 
"  En  nodum  in  scirpo !     Ipse  tua  te  cuspide  figo." 
Tum  vero  in  qjiantos  se  contortuplicat  orbes  ! 
Quara  ductal  labiis,  caperatii  fronte  severus  ! 
Proh  Dii !  sub  jnignis  plutei  trepidant  scapulares.' 
"  Ergo  tu  istud  ais  I     Vivo  tibi  commodus.     At  si 
"  iSos  ita  compelles,  non  compellabor  inultus. 
^'   In  te  extra  verbum  peccabo,  scomniate  lajsus. 
"  iScire  tuum  nihil  est.     Mendose  colligis."     O  sJ 
In  terris  Heraclitus  !     Jam  parceret  istis 
Invitus,  credo,  lacr)mis,  dum  parta  tuentur, 
Diun  penitus  pugnant,  et  litem  lite  resolvunt. 
Parturit  hie  contra.     Tumet  ille  medullitus  ardens 
Respondere  prior,  rudiique  pedaria  turba, 
Cornua  quod  viiicatque  tubas.     Sedet  iEolus  arce 
Et  premit  irato  luctantes  turbine  ventos. 

Solvitnr  extemplo  coctus  clamore  secundo, 
Puncla  ferunt  vulgus.     Turbie  sententia  vincit. 
Proxima  Itsta  dies.     Male  conciliata  parantur 
Prandia  cum  vinis  et  piscibus  urbe  petitis. 

Tum  curvie  in  mensas  anima  alque  edentula  pocia 

Ilia  deripiunt  doliis  fructusque  trucidant. 

Depositis  curis,  grzecatur  saucia  Musa. 

Nee  canis  a  corio  desistit.     Praedicat  alter 

Alterius  famam.     Nemo  minor  est  Cicerone. 

Nee  credi  labor  est.     Res  est  ita  credula  vinum. 

Mollibus  auriculis  liunt  oracula  laudes. 

Deinde  oritur  lepida;  libertas  vernula  linguas, 

Tum  joca,  tum  cantus  Musis  et  Apolline  digni. 

Et  Rex,  "  En  miseris  brevis  est  hie  tructus  homullis. 

**  Damnose  bibite,"  inquit,  et  incubuere  cohortes. 

Tum  calices  truncos,  multo  jam  mane,  virosque 


'  "  Servus  scapularis''  quod  Plautinum  est,  idem  vult,  quod  servus  sem- 
per contusus  ;  unde  nos  paulo  fortasse  audacius  "  plutei  scapulares  "  deriva- 
naus.     Similiter  Butlerus  in  loco  celeberrimo, 

"  And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastick." 
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Labentes,  lapses,  lapsuros  ordine  nuUo 
Cernere  erat,  culpCi  late  dominante  magistra. 
Nos  tenuit  vinctos,  sub  mensa,  crapula  somno. 

Tiun  ver6  (horresco  referens,  nam  somnia  vera 
Post  median!  noctem)  species  certissima  reriim 
Objicitur  mentis  vicisque  videtur  in  ipsis 
Inter  anum  et  pupani  consurgere  rixa  procacem. 
I^on  aliam  ob  causam,  nisi  quod  meritoria  avarse 
Deseruit  vetulae  ancilla,  novosque  penates 
Incolit,  et  quaestus  rationem  exercet  eaudem  : 
Hinc  odia  et  surgunt  ira^  subito  capitales, 
Hinc  probra,  et  verba  ad  caveam  spectantia  summam. 

yimis ''  Dii  te  eradicent,  qu£e  sic  mihi  vana  minaris, 

"  Pigmentisque  ornas  frontem,  neque  parciiis  tequo 

"  Laudas,  quicquid  iiabes  venale^  gradusque  molestoS^ 

'*  Grandis,  quod  paucos  nostra?  paul(\  ante  farinuj, 

"  Dives  pollicitis,  lactasti.     Quin  age  schoeno 

"  lllita,  turpi  hornuni  quadrante  extrude  Faleruum. 

"  Hospita,  fac,  vappis  sis  et  nebulonibus  a^des. 

"  Nostra  domus  pura  est,  prensosqne  in  crimine  tanquam 

"  Srrpentes  refugit.     Vestra  se  jactet  iu  aula," 

•'*  Perfidus  olvop^ooc,'  cogens  sub  signa  novella 

'^  Pantolabum  scurram  Nomentanumque  nepotem." 

Puella. — ''  Ad  reslini  tibi  res,  sapientum  octava,  revertit. 
•'*  Nostra  omnis  lis  est.     Multo  plures  sumus.     At  te 
"  Quisque  odit,  vinum  ut  fugiens,  sycophanta  meraca. 
"  Ilicet  ad  corvos,  Acheruntis  pabula.     At  nude 
"  Tauta  fides  meriti  ?  nisi  quod  fiducia  crevit, 
**   Hie  fore  vel  nusquam,  qitai  quierit  quisque  viator. 
"  Sed  dolor  unius  Danaos  pervenit  ad  omnes : 
"  Et  fragili  iVustra  sperans  illidere  dentem 
*^  Offeudis  solido.     Neque  quenquam  inipune  lacesses 
"   Posthac,  nee  fraudes  quisquam  patietur  inultus, 
"  Nee  deridicula  et  turpis  fastidia  nasi. 
*'  Tempus  erit  quo  tu,  quie  nunc  excludis  honestos^ 
"  Pallanta  intactum  permagno  optaveris  emptum, 
"  Mutatam  sorteni  deserto  in  limine  plorans." 


•  "  Nay  though  the  treach'r&us  tapster,  Thomas, 
Hangs  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us, 
As  fme  as  dauber's  hand  can  make  it, 
J  a  hopes  some  stranger  may  mistake  it. 
We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  quit  the  true  old  Angel  inn." 

Suiff. 
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Concurrit  vulgus  animum  clamore  fatentes. 
*'  Hanccine  an  banc  sequeris  ?  subeas  alternus,  oportet." 
Adsunt,  formido  decoctorum  et  nebulouum, 
Proctores,  prytanesque,  et  czetera  prima  virorum. 
Turn  praelector  ait  qiiidam  gravitate  severus ; 

''  Ambas  inscribe  sceleri.     Quae  justior  arma 
"  Sumpsit,  scire  nefas.     Haec  ScyJla  est,  ilia  Charybdisj 
"  Par  diis  iuvisum.     Fra^nis  hinc  lapsa  juventus, 
"  Ante  annos  homines,  monitoribus  ardet  iniqua. 
"  Hinc  omnis  morbi  causa  est,  njorumque  maloram 
*'  Messis  me  insanum  concinnans;  qualiter  olim, 
"  Diggorio  '  ante  focum  grandes  imitanle  cothurnos, 
*'  Res  male  processit  dominis,  opera^que  diurnEe. 
"  Sic  modo  jam  nucibus  positis  puer,  esca  flagelli, 
"  Rana  bovem  sequitur ;  quaerens,  cur  aurea  *  non  sint 
"  Saecla ;  quid  annonam  incendit ;  seu  necne  tyranni 
"  Jure  occidantur.     Priscum  est  parere  magistris. 
**  Priscum  est  Newtonum  callere  et  dogmata  Lock?, 
"  Quaeque  malum  est  nescire,  velut  bellaria  pastus 
"  Fastidit  pernas  stomachus  carnemque  bovinam. 
"  Quod  satis  est,  sibi  quisque  sapit,  neque  curat  haberi 
**  Graecus  homo,  totusque  alicna  ncgotia  sectans  / 

'*  Excutitur  propriis  :  *  O  Jupiter  optime,'  quis  non 
"  Exclamaret  avus  ?     Videas,  quo  pertinet  ista 
*'  Praecoquis  ambitio  BucciB,  cum  vult  imitari 
"  Rudentes  asinas,  et  ovantes  gutlure  corvos." 

Fit  turba,  atque  ambas  lapides  et  saxa  loquentes 
Lictores  rapiunt  ad  dira  ergastula.     Somnis 
Excussus,  voveo  Diis  depellentibus  agnam. 
Delude  ad  haram  titubo,  temulenta  de  grege  porcus. 

MARMJDUCUS  LJWSON, 
Coll.  Div.  Jomm.  et  Univ.  Schol.  S^c. 
CantabrigicB,  In  Comitiis  Posteriorihus, 
A.  D.  1814. 


'  Vide  "  All  the  World's  a  Stage." 

^  Anglice,  "  Why  are  not  payments  made  in  bullion?" 
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TO  THE  TRIPOS  PAPER  FOR  1814. 

1 .  Templa  et  sobria  pocla :  chapel  and  tea.  Chapel  being 
about  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  tea  following  soon  after, 
will  bring  the  evening  walk  to  near  seven,  the  hour  at  which  these 
societies  meet. 

4.  See  a  poem  written  in  Latin  by  some  Italian,  entitled 
"  Laudes  Thece." 

6.  An  allusion  to  a  line  in  the  ninth  book  of  Virgil. 

7.  Hermann :  a  plodding  German  critic,  on  whom  Porson 
wrote  a  satirical  epigram. 

8.  Bos :  another  German,  whose  works  have  been  edited,  and 
swelled  out  to  an  enormous  size,  by  Schaefer. 

10.  Loca  acu  tango  corrupta  :  "  while  1  patch  together  as  with 
a  needle  ;"  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  slang  of  critical  writers. 

15.  Tres  quartum  ludere  quicum  in  tahulis pictis :  "to  make 
up  a  rubber  at  whist ;"  a  strong  proof  of  the  zeal  of  the  speaker, 
who,  with  true  patriotism,  breaks  a  private  contract  to  perform  his 
public  duties. 

16.  Publica  verba:  "  common  conversation  and  civility." 

17.  Mandamus  laqueos  proctori  et  verbera :  "we  vote  a  halter 
and  cat  of  nine  tails  for  the  proctor."     Nothing  is  more  common. 

19.  Ginna  vir  gregis  :  "  the  bell-wether  of  the  motley  groupe." 

21.  Ludos  his  uUos:  "  any  stage  play." 

22.  Cultumque  projessus  trossiilus:  "  the  man  of  fashion  af- 
fecting gaiety." 

24.  Stercoreus  :  "  smelling  of  the  stable." 

26.  Doliari  ventre  rotundus :  "  with  caglike  pauncli  rotund." 

27.  Sese  aliquem  credens :  "not  thinking  small  beer  of  him- 
self." 

27.  Trama  Jigura :  "  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  shape." 

28.  Unctis  incomptus  braccis :  "  uncouth  with  greasy  small- 
clothes." 

29.  Jactaniior  Anco :  Ancus  is  mentioned  as  a  braggart  by 
Virgil  in  "  jactantior  Ancus." 

32.  Calamistris  semper  inurunt :  "  turn  with  your  curling 
irons." 

34.  Nan  nemo :  may  be  understood  either  as  a  mere  individual, 
or  as  a  man  of  importance. 

35.  Pugillaris:  "  filling  the  hand." 

36.  Regum  tetrarchas  :  "  the  prime  ministers  of  state.'* 
36.  Quercus  Pelasgas  :  "  oaks  of  Dodona." 

38.  A  line  of  Virgil. 

40.  "Non  sibi  se  genitum  :  "  born  to  be  a  public  character." 
Suppl.    Cl.JL      NO.  XVm.        VOL.iX.  21 
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41.  Antithetas  rasas  :  *^  refined  anlitliesises." 

41.  Trutihataque  commata  riictat :  "he  belches  forth  even- 
balanced  periods.'*  - 

42.  Fha/crataque  dicta  :  "  gorgeous  expressions,"  literally, 
words  equipped  in  all  their  trappings., 

44.  Quid  prothesis,  quid  possit  epenthesis:  figures  of  rhetoric. 

45.  Tectoria:  "  white-wash." 

46.  Sigiia  scyphis  relut  inchidens  :  "  as  one  carving  devices  on 
plate." 

46.  Testesqne  frequerites  magnidicus  laudat :  "  he  quotes  nume- 
rous authorities,"  another  phrase  out  of  the  critical  slang. 

48.  Astuta  ingenuum  vulpes  imitala  leonem.     Horace. 

49.  Mullum  in  parvo.     Horace. 

52.  A  proverb.  "  I  like  the  dish  but  not  the  pudding,  my 
service  to  you." 

53.  Euge:  "  hear,  hear." 

54.  Theatrales  opera :  "  hirelings,  engaged  to  applaud  a  new 
play  or  actor." 

55.  Oleo  tranquillior :  "  more  composed  than  oil." 

5Q.  Sermnnes  node  paratos:  "  a  speech  made  over-night." 

60.  Speratque  repesile  prodire  orator:  "he  flatters  himself  he 
shal'  leave  the  room  orator  complete." 

61,  Dimidium,  qui  ca.pif,  habet.     Horace. 
bS.  OuSsygu:  "  not  a  grunt."     Aristophanes. 
64.  Calique  meatus  descrihent  radio.     Virgil. 

GQ.  Mr.  Coghlan  recommends,  in  his  new  art  of  memory,  the 
portioning  out  a  room  into  so  many  parts,  and  affixing  a  particular 
event  or  meaning  to  each  part ;  by  w  hich  help  the  learner  will,  on 
going  into  any  room  and  looking  at  that  part,  recal  readily  the 
meaning  affixed. 

68.  "  He  puts  on  a  bold  countenance,  or  pretends  to  wipe  his 
nose  when  there  is  no  icicle  depending." 

70.  Focaria  vergit :  "  which  the  kitchen-maid  pours  out  for 
him." 

72.  Hilum  :  "  a  jot." 

73.  Stomachatus  Apollo :  '^  this  wiseacre  overcome  with  dis- 
gust." 

74.  Ddudificans:  "  making  game  of." 

74.  Quam  te,  puer,  ut  sis  vitalis,  metno  :  ''  how  apprehensive 
I  am,  child,  for  your  safety." 

76.  Aute  pilos  :  "  before  your  beard." 

77.  Eloquio  sed  uterque  perit  orator.     Juvenal. 

78.  Exautlaim  :  "  drawling  out." 

79.  "  Sentences  devoid  of  spirit,  and  manufactured  in  an  un- 
workmao-like  manner." 
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SO.  "  Like  the  town-crier,  or  some  schoolboy  saying  off  his 
lesson  to  his  master." 

81.  Persolas  nugas :  "  downright  nonsense.* 

82.  Surrepiiim  e  Scotia  tliesaiuis :  "  filched  out  of  the  Edin- 
burgh review." 

84.  Liicernasque  in  sole  adhibet :  "  he'll  hold  you  a  lanthorn  at 
noon  day.'* 

84.  Putidus  :  "pragmatical." 

85.  ExpeUens  furca  rationem :  ^'  transporting  common  sense 
for  life." 

86.  Scloppos :  a  word  expressing  by  its  sound,  its  meaning ; 
called  by  sailors,  binnacle  words,  bombastic  expressions,  or  jaw- 
breakers, which  they  offer  to  chalk  up  on  the  binnacle. 

86.  In  rugas  mille  redihit  Uhertcis :  "  while  the  word  liberty 
comes  over  a  thousand  times  :"'  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  wrinkles 
of  a  woman's  garment.  This  line  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  this  passage,  is  a  delineation  of  the  mob  orators  too  frequent 
in  our  days. 

88.  Clepsydras  poscit  plures :  "  calls  for  more  time  to  speak." 
"  And  now  would  I  add,  (but  1  see  the  uplifted  hammer,)  five 
minutes  being  allowed,  and  no  more,  which  time  is  determined  by 
a  watch,  Mr.  President,  and  a  hammer."  Old  Woman's  Maga- 
zine, p.  189- 

88.  P nlmonens  :  "  long-winded." 

90.  Stertitque  incoxans  :  "  he  snores,  sitting  cross-legged." 

90.  Puhlica  scripta :  '■'  the  paper  of  the  day." 

91.  Denies  peniia  levat :  "  picks  his  teeth." 

92.  Lupicntis  :  "  ravenous  as  a  wolf." 

93.  Plenus  :  "  crop-full." 

93.  Post  lempora  :  "  after  long  absence." 

94.  Medici  calices:  "  the  apothecary's  purging-dose.'*  This  he 
does  to  extenuate  his  long  absence,  the  calls  of  nature  being  the 
only  legitimate  pretext  for  leaving  the  room. 

96.  j^lis  siihnixiis  sparso  ore :  "  with  arms  a-kimbo,  and  dis- 
tended mouth." 

96.  Salesque  protervos  metitur  niodia  :  "  he  measures  out  to 
them  his  jests  by  the  bushel." 

97.  t^oces  quacnnque  moneta  et  pruxaTu  yoix^oTrayri  Jingens  : 
"  coining  words  on  any  stamp,  and  expressions  tacked  together  as 
by  a  nail." 

99.  Venerit  in  buccani :  "  comes  into  his  brain." 

100.  "  Is  deep  read  in  obsolete  statutes  and  the  very  marrow  of 
jurisprudence." 

101.  Pol  a  phira  vomens  :  a  prpverb  in  derision  of  a  man  who 
exaggerates  and  tells  what  he  hears  or  reads  with  additions  of  his  own. 

100.  Reruni  desultor  :    "  skipping  from  one  thing  to  another." 
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Ovid  has  desultor  amoris ;  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  dragoon 
who  has  two  horses,  and  rides  them  by  turns. 

105.  Omnia  miscet  in  iinuni :  '^  shakes  up  all  his  arguments 
together  in  a  sack.'"' 

106.  Flans  simiil  et  sorbens :  "  breathing  and  drawing  breath  at 
once."     A  proverb  in  derision  of  a  man  who  contradicts  himself. 

lOy.  Te  revoca  ad  verhum :  "confine  yourself,  Sir,  to  the 
question  before  the  house." 

111.  En  )i.o(Iu))i  in  scirpo  :  ^' a  knot  in  a  bidrush."  This  is  a 
proverb  intimating  you  make  a  difficulty  where  there  is  none,  a  bul- 
rush being  perfectly  smooth. 

111.  Ipse  tiia  te  cuspide  figo :  "  I  combat  you  with  your  own 
arguments,  Sir." 

]  1'2.   Se  contortuplicat, :   *'Mie  writhes  himself." 

113.  Duclat  la/jiis :  "  makes  wry  mouths." 

1 13.  Capcrata  :  "  frowning." 

114.  Plulei  scapidares :  "  the  thumped  tables." 

115.  Ergo  tu  istud  ais?  "^you  do  then  mean  to  say  so,  do 
you,  Sir  ?" 

1 15.  Fivo  tibi  commodus :  "  I  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
you.' 

1)6.  Non  compellabor  inultus:  "  I'd  have  you  know,  Sir,  1 
won't  be  attacked  in  this  manner  with  impunity." 

117.  In  te  extra  verbum  peccabo :  "  I'll  have  a  more  practical 
redress,  Sir,  than  words  can  give." 

118.  Scii^e  tuum  nihil  est :  "  what  is  your  ipse  dixit." 

1  18.  Mendose  colligis:  "  you  make  a  false  inference." 

120.  Furta  tucntur  :  "  while  each  defends  his  offspring." 

121.  "  Wiiile  they  fight  in  good  earnest,  and  settle  one  dispute 
by  anoilier." 

122.  P a rtnrit  hie  contra:  "  this  man  is  breeding  a  reply." 

123.  Pedaria  tnrba:  *^  the  voters  who  dont  speak;'  the  mere 
ayes  and  noes.  The  Roman  senate  used  to  divide  into  two  parts, 
as  is  sometimes  now  done  at  county  meetings ;  hence  those  who 
merely  \\ent  from  side  to  side  w ere  called  pedarii,  from  pes,  a  foot. 

124.  Rudit  ijuod  vincat :  "  brays  louder  than." 
124.  A  parody  on  Virgil's  "  celsa  sedet  JEolus  arce^ 

127.  Pitncta ferunt  valgus :  "the  multitude  prevail."  The 
Romans  used  to  vote  by  points  being  made  in  a  piece  of  paper,  as 
is  done  now  in  the  chapel-bills  at  Cambridge.  Hence  the  phrase 
"  carry  their  point." 

128.  Ft'Ma  dies  :  **  the  anniversary  dinner." 

128.  Male  conciliata  :  "  procured  at  a  dear  rate."  This  I  can 
say  from  sad  experience. 

129.  Vrbe  petit  is  :  "  procured  from  town." 

130.  Citrvoi  ill  mensus  auim<z:  "  souls  imbruted  in  gluttony." 
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130.  Edentula  pocln  :  "  very  old  wine  ;"  literally,  "  so  old  as  to 
have  lost  all  its  teeth." 

132.  Grcecatnr  saucia  mma:  "  the  muse,  intoxicated,  revels." 

133.  Nee  canis  a  corio  :  a  proverb  answering  to  the  English  one, 
"  the  tradesman  still  smells  of  the  shop." 

133.  P radical  alter  altcrius  fdinam :  *' each  one  blazons  forth 
the  other's  glory."  1  believe  this  is  coaimon  at  most  public 
meetings. 

136.  "  Flattery  is  gospel  to  delicate  ears." 

137.  Veranda:  "flippant." 

139.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  heathen  argument  for  drinkino-. 
Herodotus  mentions  some  nations  that  used  to  produce  an  hriman 
skull  on  the  table,  which  the  president,  taking  in  his  hand,  said 
wjve  vDv  xa»  re^Treo,  s(t<jBch  yap  u-Ko^avwv  roiouToc,  However,  in  these 
enlightened  ages,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  host  to  say 
to  his  guests,  '  come,  gentlemen,  it's  getting  late,  let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  time."  1  have  been  witness  to  this  myself  several  times, 

139.  Rex:  "  the  president."     Horace  mentions  the  rex  vini. 

141.  Calices  truncos:   "  broken  glasses." 

141.  Midtojam  rrunie :  "  the  morning  being  now  well  advanced." 

143.  Culpa. late  domuiante  magislra:  "excess  being  the  or- 
der of  the  day." 

144.  Crapula:  "repletion." 

148.  Pupam  procacem:  "  a  malapert  miss." 

149.  Nisi  quod  meritoria  axara  deseruit  ve'ula  aucilla :  "  but 
that  she  being  chambermaid,  had  left  the  hotel  of  the  covetous 
old  hag." 

152.  Capitales:  "deadly." 

153.  Verba  ad  caveam  spectantia  summam  :  "  language  only 
fit  for  the  gods  in  the  gallery." 

154.  Dii  te  eradicent :  "  may  the  gods  tear  thee  up  by  the  root." 

155.  Pigmenlis :  "rouge." 

156.  Gradusque  molestos  grandis :  "  and  striittest  with  a  con- 
ceited gait." 

157.  Nostra  paulo  ante  farintz  :  "  lately  of  our  society  ;"  thii 
is  an  allusion  to  those  who  left  the  old  society  for  the  new. 

158.  Lactasti:  "cajoled;"  literally  milked  over. 

158.  Sc/i(£7to :  "  an  oil  extracted  from  the  bulrush,"  used  only 
by  the  very  lowest  order  of  women  at  Kome. 

159-  Tuipi  horuum  quadrante  extrude  falernum  :  "  get  rid  of 
your  this  year's  claret  for  a  mere  dirty  farthmg,"  This  is  an  alle- 
gorical allusion  to  the  spirit  of  opposition,  which,  as  it  lowers  the 
fare  in  coaches,  to  it,  in  this  case,  reduced  the  original  fare  of  seven 
shillings  for  non-attendance  to  three  shillings. 

160.  "  Make  yourself  a  house  of  call  for  every  rake  and  cox- 
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comb."  Before  the  separation,  it  was  customary  to  admit  none 
into  the  society  but  men  of  exemplary  characters  and  severe  lives 
• — this  is  alluded  to  in  the  four  following  lines  :  since  that,  I  believe, 
no  one,  however  exceptionable,  has  been  rejected  at  either  society. 

]fi'i5,  Pestra  sejactet  in  aula  :  a  parody  on  Virgil's  ilia  se  jac- 
tet  in  aula  £o[us 

16*3.  Perfidus  olvo^oo; :  it  is  common  in  all  trades  for  the  fore- 
man to  set  up  ior  hiniself  after  a  certain  time,  if  dissatisfied;  and 
particularly  among  publicans  for  the  tapster,  or  head-waiter^  to  do 
this  after  having  mairied  the  chamber-maid. 

163.  Cogens  sab  sig)ia  novella:  'pressing  into  this  new  ser- 
vice." 

164.  A  line  of  Horace,  meaning  any  low  worthless  characters. 
160.  Sapienlum  octata  :  an  ironical  expression,  "  you  army  of 

reserve  to  the  seven  wise  men." 
1G5.    Restim:  "  a  halter." 
366.  Nostfut  omnis  lis  est :  *  it's  a  hundred  to  one  in  our  favor." 

166.  Multo  piures  sumus:  this  is  actually  the  case. 

167.  finum  iitj  ugiens :  "as  wine  going  off." 

167-  Si/cophanta  meraca :  "  you  double-distilled  old  syco- 
phant." 

168.  Ilicet  ad  corvos :  "  you  may  go  be  hanged."  A  common 
execration  among  the  G- reeks  and  Romans. 

168.  Arheruntis pahula  :  a  term  of  reproach  to  an  old  person, 
"  you  fodder  for  tiie  sexton." 

170.  "  That  those  accommodations,  looked  for  by  every  travel- 
ler, were  to  be  met  with  here  at  your  house,  or  nowhere ;'  an  allu- 
sion to  the  fastidiousness  of  the  old  society,  which,  fearing  no  op- 
position, like  a  saucy  landlord,  rejected  strangers  at  its  own  ca- 
price. 

171.  This  is  a  line  of  Ovid;  the  next  line,  and  half  of  the  one 
after,  are  Horace's :  an  allusion  to  the  rejected  candidate,  whose 
repulse  gave  rise  to  the  new  society. 

17;3.   Ojf'indis  solido  :■  "  you  hit  against  a  rock.' 

174.  iVaudes:  "  your  impositions." 

175.  *'  JSor  the  mockery  and  disdain  of  your  ugly  sneer." 

177-  A  line  of  Virgil,  in  allusion  again  to  the  rejected  can- 
didate. 

180.  Subeas  alternus  :  "  you  must  take  one  side  or  the  other." 

181.  Decodoruin  et  nebulonum  :  "  spendthrifts  and  profligates  :" 
the  first  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  cook  uho  overboils  the  meat. 

182.  '*  The  proctors,  magistrates,  and  other  seniorities,  and 
heads  of  houses." 

183.  Prctlector:  '^  a  tutor." 

184  Jinbaa  inscribo  sceleii :  "  I  charge  them  both  with  mal- 
prac  <C'as." 

186.  Par  diis  invisum  :  "  accursed  pair." 
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186.  Fr<CTtis  hipsa  :  "  slipping  the  bridle." 

187.  Iniqua :  "ungovernable." 

189.  Me  insanum  concimians  :  "  making  me  fit  for  Bedlam." 

190.  Diggorio  :  Diggory  was  a  spouting  butler,  who  deranged 
all  the  domestic  economy  of  the  family  by  his  mania  for  acting  ;  he 
is  represented  as  brandishing  the  carving-knife,  when  waiting  at 
table,  in  the  character  of  Alexander;  as  sawing  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  floor,  to  make  a  trap-door  in  it  for  a  stage ;  and  fastening 
up  the  housemaid  in  the  oven,  to  represent  Juliet  in  her  coffin. 

191.  Opera  dinrria:  "  the  daily  routine  of  business." 

192.  Nucibus  positis  :  "  having  dismissed  his  toys." 

192.  Escajiageili :  "  the  banquet  of  the  rod." 

193.  Hana  bovem  sequitur :  "being  but  a  frog,  imitates  the 
ox  ;'  an  allusion  to  the  fable. 

193.  Cur  aurea  non  slut  secula:  "  why  this  is  not  the  golden 
age."  This  play  on  the  word  aurea  will  hold  good  in  every  language. 
J  94.  Quid  anuonam  incendit :  "  what  makes  corn  so  dear." 

195.  Priscum  est :  "  'lis  out  of  date." 

196.  Nezctouum  callere  :  "  to  be  deep  read  in  Newton." 

197.  f'^elut  bellaria  pastus  fastidit  pernas  stomarhus  carnemqne 
bovinam  :  "  just  as  a  stomach,  cloyed  with  gingerbread,  can't  touch 
your  good  wholesome  beef  and  bacon." 

200.  GrcEcus  homo  :  "  a  profound  Grecian." 

203.  Pracuquis  amhilio  bucca. :  "this  premature  ambition  of 
the  chaps ;"  the  metaphor  of  pracoquis  is  taken  from  fruit  forced 
before  the  natural  season. 

205.  Fit  turba  :  "  a  bustle  ensues." 

205.  Lapides  ef  saxa  loqueutes :  "  utlering  Billingsgate  lan- 
guage." 

206.  Lictores :  "  the  proctor's  men,"  known  by  the  name  of 
bull-dogs  in  Cambridge. 

206.  Ergastula  :  "  house  of  correction."  , 

207.  Voveo  diis  depelleutibus  agnam :  the  Dii  depellenter,  or 
averrunci,  were  the  averters  of  ominous  dreams.  Accordingly, 
after  an  ill-boding  vision,  it  was  customary  to  make  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  them.     Clytemnestra  docs  this  in  iEschylus, 

208.  "  After  this  I  reel  home  to  my  stye,  being  an  hog  out  of  the 
drunken  crew."  The  members  of  St.  John's  College  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  from  some  unknown  cause,  been  nick-named  hogs. 

%*  Our  readers  will  admire  the  ingenious  allusions,  and  the  happy 
inutations  in  this  Tripos,  wiiji  the  humorous  notes  in  the  Gloi- 
sary.  In  using  afainiliar  stifle  in  the  verses,  the  Author  has  per  - 
mitted  himself  a  few  inaccuracies.  We  suggested  obvious  emen- 
dations;  but  his  sense  of  mo  iesfi/ivould  not  suffer  the  poem  to 
appear  in  any  form,  but  that  in  which  it  was  oris;inalhf  pre- 
sented. May  we  ask  whether  there  should  7iot  be  so7ne  "  Censot 
Castigatorque,"  to  fix  his  *'  Imprimatur"  on  University  com- 
positions?    Ed. 
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BENTLEY 

DEFENDED  FROM  A  CHARGE  OF  PLAGIARISM. 


"  Your  generous  concern  for  the  character  of  a  truly  great  and 
much  injured  man,  Dr.  Bentley,  charms  me.  Part  of  the  false 
judgment  passed  upon  him,  which  I  complain  of,  is,  that  he  was  es- 
teemed a  dunce  amongst  wits,  which  he  was  as  far  from  being  as 
any  man.  The  wits  I  meant  were.  Dr.  Garth,  Dr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Pope,  who  were  all  in  the  interests  of  a  cabal  against  him  ;  and  not 
the  Oxford  men,  whom  1  think,  with  you,  he  beat  at  their  own 
■weapons.  On  this  subject  I  must  tell  you  a  story  :  The  only 
thing  the  Oxford  people  hit  off  was  Bentley 's  Plagiarism  from 
Vizzanius  :  and  when  they  had  done,  they  could  not  support  it 
against  Bentley 's  defence ;  aaIio  solemnly  denies  it,  avers  it  was  a 
calumny,  and  gives  this  proof  of  his  innocence,  that  the  Greek 
passage  quoted  by  him  from  Janiblicus,  on  wliich  both  he  and  Viz- 
zanius had  founded  their  discoveries,  is  differently  translated  by 
them.  "  The  thing,  as  1  said  it,"  says  the  Doctor,  '' is  thus : 
The  Pythagoreans  enjoined  all  the  Greeks  that  entered  themselves 
into  the  society,  to  use  everi/  man  his  mother  tongue,  [^xvri  ^g^rrQai 
Tr  Traxpwa].  Ocellus,  therefore,  being  a  Dorian  of  Lucania,  must 
have  writ  in  the  Doric.  This  I  took  to  be  Jamblicus,  meaning. 
But  Vizzanius  has  represented  it  thus  :  That  they  enjoined  all  that 
came  to  them  to  use  the  mother  tongue  of  Crotona,  which  was 
the  Doric.  Whether  Vizzanius  or  1  have  hit  upon  the  true  mean- 
ing, perhaps  all  competent  readers  will  not  be  of  a  mind."  p.  .084 
of  Dis.  Def.  To  this  the  Oxford  men  had  nothing  to  reply ; 
though  in  the  future  editions  they  replied  to  many  parts  of  the  De- 
fence :  and  yet  1  will  venture  to  say,  this  very  Defence  was  his 
conviction. 

*'  Observe  the  diffidence  of  the  concluding  words ;  so  contrary  to 
the  Doctor's  manner,  tliat  one  would  suspect  he  was  convinced 
Vizzanius  was  right.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  The  Doctor, 
between  his  writing  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris  and  this  Defence, 
had  looked  into  Jamblicus  ;  and  found  (as  you  will  find  if  you  look 
into  him)  that  it  admits  of  no  other  meaning.  Yet  I  will  venture 
to  say  the  words  of  Jamblicus  taken  separately,  just  as  they  are 
quoted  by  Vizzanius  without  the  context,  would  have  been  trans- 
lated by  every  man  who  understood  the  Greek  idiom  just  as  Dr. 
Bentley  translated  them.  From  whence,  1  conclude,  that  when 
Dr.  Bentley  wrote  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  he  had  seen  the 
words  of  Jamblicus  no  where  but  in  Vizzanius  ;  consequently,  the 
charge  upon  him  was  just. 

"  1  remember  when  my  old  friend  Bishop  Hare,  who  idolized 
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Bentley,  notwithstanding  his  critique  on  Pha^drus,  insinuated  to  me, 
he  thought  I  was  too  hard  on  Bentley  in  the  2d  B.  od  Sect,  of 
D.  L.  I  told  him  the  story  I  here  tell  you  ;  and  he  confessed  I  had, 
indeed,  spared  him.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  persons  I 
hinted  at  in  the  note,  who  had  extravagantly  tiattered  Dr.  Bentley, 
were  Bp.  Hare  in  his  Letter  of  Thanks,  &c.  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke  in 
the  preface  to  his  Cassar.  They  were  both  afraid  of  him.  Be- 
fore I  leave  this  subject,  I  will  just  tell  you  what  Mr.  Pope  told 
me,  who  Jiad  been  let  into  the  secret  concerning  the  Oxford  per- 
formance— That  Boyle  wrote  only  the  narrative  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  bookseller ;  which,  too,  was  corrected  for 
him  :  that  Friend,  the  Master  uf  Westminster,  and  Atterbury, 
wrote  the  body  of  the  criticisms  ;  and  that  Dr.  King  of  the  Com- 
mons wrote  the  droll  argument  to  prove  Dr.  Bentley  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Dissertation  on  Plialaris  and  the  index.  And  a 
powerful  cabal  gave  it  a  surprising  run." 
War  burton  and  Hard's  Correspondenee.      Letter  v.  pp.  9 — 1 1. 

"^  The  secret  was  this  :  Dr.  Bentley  having  pretended  to  discover 
that  Ocellus  lAicanus  did  nut  write  his  book  in  the  common  dialect, 
as  it  is  now  extant,  but- in  Doric;  (Dissert,  upon  Phalaris,  Sfc. 
p.  47. J  His  adversaries  (Dissert,  examined,  p.  54. J  charge  him 
with  having  stolen  this  discovery  from  Pizza nius.  This,  Dr. 
Benlley  flatly  denies  (Dissert,  defended,  p.  3S4.)  But  the  only 
proof  he  gives  of  his  innocence  is,  that  the  Greek  passage  quoted 
above  from  Jamblicus,  on  whicii  both  he  and  f^izzanius  had 
founded  their  discoveries,  is  differently  translated  by  them,  &c.  &,c. 
From  whence  I  conclude,  that,  when  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  his  Disser- 
tation on  Phalaris,  he  had  seen  the  words  of  Jamblicus  no  where 
but  in  Vizzanius." 

Warburton,  note  to  Div.  Leg.  H.  3.  p.  \7Q.  ed.  1765,  or  p. 
ol4,  ed.  4to. 

Bentley  is  here  most  grossly  misrepresented.  1 .  The  discovery 
was  not  founded  upon  the  passage  of  lamblichus,  but  upon  a  pas- 
sai^e  of  Stobasus,  ( Eclog.  Phys.  pp.  44-45.  ed.  Canter.)  in  which 
four  different  extracts  are  given  from  Ocellus  Lucanus  ;  and  all  in 
the  Doric  dialect.  2.  Bentley's  defence  is,  tliat  he  might  very 
well  have  found  the  quotation  in  Stobaeus,  and  that  in  fact  he  did 
find  it,  without  the  assistance  of  Vizzanius  ;  and  that  once  having 
seen  it,  he  wanted  no  Vizzanius  to  lead  him  to  to  obvious  an  ir- 
ference.  3.  His  mistake  (if  it  was  a  mistake)  in  his  interpretation 
of  lamblichus  most  certainly  did  not  arise  from  seeing  "  the 
words  taken  separately,  just  as  they  are  quoted  by  Vizzanius,  with- 
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out  the  context;"  for  tlie  words  are  not  cjuoted  at  all  by  Vizzanius. 
I  write  this  wit'a  his  book  open  before  nie.  (Praf.  ad.  Ocell. 
Liucanum,  p.  antepenult ,  ed.  Bonon.  l64f).J  He  merely  gives  a 
reference  to  c.  34.  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras. 

Gibbon  might  possibly  Iiave  a  particular  reference  to  this  very 
note  of  the  Divine  Legation  ;  when  he  says,  (Critical  Observations 
on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  jEneid  p.  b.  ed.  London,  1794.^ 
*'  The  Bishop  has  entered  the  hscs  with  the  tremendous  Bentley, 
who  treated  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  as  the  forgeries  of 
a  sopljiyt.  A  whole  section  of  mistakes  or  misrepresentations  is 
devoted  to  this  controversy : — but  Bentley  is  no  more,  and  W — n 
may  sleep  in  peace." 

As  to  the  secret  history  of  the  book  written  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name 
against  Bentley,  VVarbnrton  is  substantially  correct ;  but  he  does 
not  give  Atterbury  his  full  share  of  the  demerits  of  that  infamous 
libel.  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point,  by  reading 
a  letter  from  tiiat  prelate  to  Boyle. fA'ic/«o/i'.s  Correspondence  of  At- 
lerlrury.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  D'  Israeli,  in  his  late  m  ork  on  the 
Quarrels  of  Authors :  in  which,  however,  the  baseness  and  profli- 
gacy of  Bentley 's  calumniators  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  ex- 
posed, 

Cambridge,  June  6,  JS14, 


ROBINSON    CRUSOEUS. 

hatini     Scripsit    F.   J.    Goffaux,    hinnanlorum 

literarum  Vrofessoi'  in  Lyca:o  ImperiaU. 

Paris,    1813. 


1  HE  "Revolution  has  not  totally  dried  the  springs  of  classical 
literature  in  France.  This  work  of  Professor  GofFaux,  intended 
for  schools,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Campe. 
The  stjle  is  simple,  yet  neat,  as  our  readers  will  judge  by  the  spe- 
cimen, wiiich  we  subjoin.  A  similar  work,  written  by  a  Parisian 
Professor,  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  intitled  HisTORiiE 
SACRiK  Epitome,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  some  of  the 
first  schools  in  this  country.  We  are  certain  that  the  subject  of 
the  latter  is  better  calculated  for  a  Christian  system  of  education 
tiian  the  advcutiues  of  iiobni^son  Crusoe  ;    yet  we  doubt  not  that 
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many  persons  will  be  pleased  with  the  manner,  in  which  the  tale 
is  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress.  It  has  already  reached  a  4th  edition 
in  France. 

Sequente  nocte,  Robinson  securus  recumbebat ;  fideles  Lamae 
nd  pedes  doniinijacebant ;  lunasplendebat  de  ccelo,  aere  puro  tran- 
quilloque  ;  omnia  denique  in  rerum  natura  alto  silentio  tenebantur, 
Janique  Robinson,  labore  diurno  fessus,  dulci  fruebatur  sonino; 
parentum  vero  imago,  quae  crebro  recursabat,  ante  oculos  somni- 
antis  obversabatur;  ciim  subitc!)  terra  insolito  motii  tremuit,  tauto 
fragore  tamqne  horribili  mugitii,  ut  njultee  tempestates,  vekit  agniine 
facto,  ingruere  viderentur.  Insequitur  frequens  tenie  motus, 
alius  alium  ;  exoritur  simul  furens  procella  qua  arbores,  qua  ipsae 
dejiciuntur  rupes,  mareque  cum  fremitu  aestuansj  in  imis  sedibus 
conlurbatur.  Dixisses  cuncta  inter  se  pra^liari  elementa,  atque  uni- 
versam  rerum  naturam  in  exitium  rucre. 

Robinson,  mortis  angore  correptus,  e  spelunca  in  vestibulum 
prosilit ;  prosilienteinque  exterriti  Lamffi  sequuntur.  Vix  inde  aufu- 
gerant,  cum  saxun),  in  quo  spelunca  erat,  rumam  dedit.  Robinson, 
cui  timor  alas  addiderat,  per  ostium  vestibuli  se  proripuit,  Lamis 
anxie  eum  insequentibus. 

Primiim  autem  earn  petiit  rnontis  vicini  partem  qua  excurrebat 
in  nudam  planitiem,  ne  arboribus  ipse  coucidentibus  obrueretur. 
Qu(^  tendens,  Si.bit6  niagno  cum  terrore,  ingentem  liiatum  ea  ipsa 
montis  in  parte  videt  uacie  erunipunt  fumus,  tlaminie,  faviilte,  la- 
pides,  cum  materia,  candenti  quam  Lavam  appellant.  Vix  etiara 
fuga  morti  se  eripuit;  quippe  lava  candens,  torrentis  inslar,  rue- 
bat  ;  magna  autem  montis  fragmina  bine  et  inde  disjiciebantur. 

Tum  ad  littus  procurrit,  ubi  ipsum  nova  horrendaque  rerum  forma 
excipit.  Turbo  vehementissimus  ab  oinni  cceli  parte  nimbos  col- 
legerat  quasi  alios  aliis  impositos,  unde  tarn  gravis  aquee  vis  subit6 
ruit,  ut  onmis  regio  aquis  supertubis  inand-uetur. 

■^J'um  Robinson,  in  hue  malorum  ambage,  quid  fugiat,  quid 
petal  incertus,  legre  in  arborem  se  recipit ;  miseri  autem  Lamae 
undarum  a^stu  abripiuntur  :  eheu !  quraii  graviter  illorum  ejulatu 
animus  ejus  vulneratur !  Quam  vellet  suo  cos  pericuio  strvare, 
nisi  Huctuum  impetu  longiiis  abrepti  fuisscut ! 

Sieviit  terrce  motus  adhuc  paululum;  tum  repente  omnia  silent, 
venti  residunt,  hiatus  ignem  evomere  desinit,  fntgor  subterraneus 
cesaat,  coelo  redit  pristma  serenitas,  omnis  etiam  aqua  exiguo 
temporis  spatio  effluit. 

Robinson  ex  arbore,  in  quam  perfugerat,  descendit ;  sed  ani- 
mumcurifi  obruerant.  Spelunca,  quee  sola  hue  usque  tuiuui  ipsi 
refugium  prtebuerat,  diruta  penitus  videbatur.  Lamne  fideles  ca- 
rissimique  ante  ipsius  ocuios  undis  abstracti ;  omnia  opera  peiiere  ; 
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perlere  omnia  quae  in  futurum  moliebatur  consilia.  Mons  quidem 
flaninias  evomere  desierat^  sed  ex  hiatu  tardus  fumus  aterque  orie- 
batur  ;  unde  metuendum  erat  ue  ille  montis  ignivomi  naturam  in 
posterum  quoque  retineret. 

Turn  anxietate  et  angore  exhaustus,  ad  arboreni  ex  qua  descen- 
derat  se  reclinavit,  gemitus  edens  miscrabiles  ;  et  sic  solatii  expers 
per  reliquam  nocteni  remansit. 

Jam  dies  novus  oritur,  lux  autem  alma  miserum  Robinsonem  in 
eodem  statu  deprehendit.  Neque  enim  somnus  dulcis  oculos  ejus 
clauserat;  neque  animum  subierat  alia  excogitatio  praiter  tristem 
illam  luctuosamque  :    quid  nunc  de  me  tlet  ? 

Tandem  se  corripit,  atque  somnianti  similis,  ad  vastatum  domici- 
lium  titubans  procedit.  Quantam  ver6  putatis  fuisse  ejus  laetitiam 
cum  baud  procul  a  vestibule  carissimos  sibi  Lamas  salvos  inco- 
lumesque  obviam  sibi  prosilientes  conspexit !  Initio,  suis  fidem 
oculis  vix  habuit.  Brevi  autem  sublata  est  omnis  dubitatio  ;  illi 
enim  accun  ere,  manum  herilem  lambere,  laetitiamque  quam  ex  ejus 
reditu  capiebant  exultando  et  balando  exprimere. 

Tunc  autem  animus  Robinsonis  hactenus  fractus  dejectusque 
rursus  erectus  est.  Lamas  suosintuetur,  oculisque  in  coelum  sublatis, 
lacrymas  luititiiB  pietatisque  testes  profundit.  Tum  amicos  reduces 
laetissimis  blanditiis  excipit,  usque  comitibus  procedit,  certiora  de 
domicilio  visurus. 

Atque  ibi  Robinson  multo  minus  damni  invenit  quam  prim6,  prae 
metu  et  animi  abjectione,  veritus  erat.  Laquear,  quod  saxo 
constabat,  erat  collapsum,  atque  proximam  terriE  molem  secum 
traxerat ;  attamen  omnia  ista  rudera  e  spelunca  removeri  posse 
videbantur,  ita  ut  laxius  ipse  commodiusque  habitaret. 

Ad  hoc  accedebat  aliquid  ex  quo  intelligeret  hoc  sibi  feliciter 
contigisse.  Cum  enim  accuratius  locum  inspexisset  ubi  saxum 
illud  dependerat,  magno  cum  stupore  cognovit,  illud  undique  solo 
molli  innixum  fuisse,  ade6  ut  male  haereret.  Verisimillimum 
itaque  erat,  molem  banc  impendentem  suo  pondere  brcvi  delapsu- 
ram  fuisse.  Tunc  subitc>  in  genua  prostratus,  gratias  Deo  egit  qu6d 
sic  iter  urn  servatus  fuisset,  ac  deinde  alacriter  ad  opus  se  cou- 
tulit. 


sat 
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Et  prodesse  et  delectare. 


NO.    I. 


1.  In  macrology,  a  word  preserved  by  Bailey,  although 
omitted  by  Johnson,  the  Greeks  are  at  least  our  equals;  as  the 
following  very  humorous  and  fantastical  Epigram  by  Hegesander 
proves  indisputably : 

Nvx.TiXu^pxi6^ayoiy  vuxT<7raT«<7rAayj0J* 
M£iguKis^cx.7rxra.i,   xa)  (ruXAa,3o7r5U(r<Aa/3r)Ta<, 

It  is  inscribed  El;  rgai/^iLUTiKoug .  With  all  due  deference,  how- 
ever, to  so  distinguished  and  tasteful  a  writer  as  Hegesander,  w'e 
cannot  help  suspecting  that,  as  is  the  case  often  in  Billingsgate, 
the  sense  here  in  some  points  appears  to  have  been  held  cheaper 
than  the  sound.  Julius  CiBsar  Scaiiger,  a  man  who  might  have 
been  great  had  he  been  possessed  of  common  sense,  reads  pivsyKct- 
raTTv^oysvBiot,  with  what  meaning  we  know  not.  The  component 
parts  of  the  word,  as  it  stands,  are,  we  imagine,  fie,  syxa,Ta.7Triyvvjji,i 
and  yivstov ;  and,  if  so,  the  truest  and  most  correct  idea  of  its 
meaning  will  be  obtained  by  imagining  an  old,  ugly,  avaricious 
skin-flint,  in  the  shape  of  a  pedagogue,  whose  nose  and  chin  seem 
chipped  out  for  no  other  purpose  under  the  sun  than — cracking 
nuts. 

2.  In  earlier  and  better  days,  it  was  the  custom  in  the  Univer- 
sity, in  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  be  trained  up,  that  every  indi- 
vidual, previously  to  his  admission,  should  not  only  be  recom- 
mended by  some  non-resident  Master  of  Arts,  but  likewise  undergo 
an  examination  within  the  precincts  of  the  college,  of  which  he  was 
solicitous  to  become  a  member ;  that  so  it  might  be  brought  to  the 
test  whether  the  stripling  were  of  sufficient  promise  and  maturity 
of  understanding  to  warrant  his  removal  from  school  to  college. 
In  process  of  time,  the  practice  was  followed  up  with  less  and  less 
strictness;  till,  ultimately,  it  dwindled  away  into  a  total  discon- 
tinuance. With  some  societies  it  was  the  Bursar  s  business  to 
examine.  A  man,  we  have  been  told,  who  filled  this  office,  and 
was  appointed  examiner  in  a  certain  college  on  these  occasions, 
and  who,  from  ai:  unfortunate  lapsus  linguae,  was  ever  afterward? 
known  x«t'  h^o-xri^  by  the  nick-name  of  Parabwla,  never  faile/Jj  ^^ 
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put  the  following  question  to  the  candidate  for  admission^ — "  Boy, 
■what  is  an  iambus  r"  "  A  short  and  a  long  syllable,"  was  usually 
the  reply.  "That's  very  true,"  (returns  the  Bursar)  "  but  1  want  the 
question  answered  classical/^.  What  says  Horace  on  the  subject  ?" 
If  the  school-boy  emeritus  were  lucky  enough  to  remember  the  old 
line,  Si/Uaba  longa  hrevi,  S)C.  he  was  sure  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  compliment,  and  was  admitted  without  scruple  or  further  exami- 
nation. By  and  by,  the  gj/p,  or  college-servant,  of  the  illustrious 
Bursar  was  shrewd  enough  to  observe  the  peculiarity  of  these  ex- 
aminations ;  and,  from  hearing  it  so  frequently  repeated,  with 
little  difficulty  learned  this  mysterious  definition  by  heart ;  much 
in  the  same  way  that  a  parrot  is  taught  (as  Robinson  Crusoe  has  it) 
*'  to  say  de  great  dam," — the  [Jt-Bycx.;  o^kos  of  Homer,  neither  more 
nor  less.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  gj/p,  in  time, 
forestalled  the  examination;  and  great  and  stupendous  was  the 
idea  which  honest  Parabwla  conceived  of  the  age  forth-coming, 
when  he  found  that  not  only  the  stout  and  hardy  sons  of  the  North, 
the  translators  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  the  language  of  plough- 
boys  and  carters,  (as  Gilbert  Wakefield  observed  with  more  spite 
than  truth)  but  even  the  elegant  and  Southern  imbecility  of  the 
more  polished  Neapolitan  (5  /x=(7>]p-/3g»voV,  to  wit,)  could  say,  with- 
out pron)pting, 

Syllaba.  longa  brevi  suhjccta  vocatur  iambus. 

But  what  would  this  par  nobile  say,  if  they  were  told  that  the 
above  line,  along  with  the  paragraph  which  it  heads,  has  been  de- 
monstrated (as  it  has,  though  I  forget  by  whom)  not  to  have  been 
written  by  Horace  at  all?'  la  wlmt  way  in  lieu  of  "the  old 
7?inmpsimiis"  they  would  club  together  their  wits  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  "  a  new  sumpsimus"  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive.  See 
Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Phalaris's  Epistles. 

3.  "  Romae  aliquando  pestis  fuit  tarn  saeva,  ut  homines  in  via, 
in  mens^,  in  ludis,  in  colloquiis  subitci  morerentur.  Jtaque  ciim 
quis  stcinutabat,  stepe  cum  sternutatione  spiritum  exhalabat,  unde, 
cum  aliquem  sternutaiitem  quis  audiebat,  statim  occurrens,  Deits 
ie  adjutet,  accianiabat.  Et  abhinc  adhuc  consuetudo  servatur,  ut 
ciun  aliquem  sternutantein  audiuius,  Deus  ie  adjuvet,  acclame- 
mus."  Nug.  Ven.  p.  oil.  In  our  nurseries,  at  this  day,  and  else- 
where as  well,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  child,  when 
sneezing,  saluted  with  God  bless  i/ou.  This  has  been  traced  by 
Strutt  (if  1  mistake  not),  as  well  as  others,  to  a  similar  source. 
Vve  have  it  from  good  authority  that,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
plague  of  London  in  1666,  the  miserable  victim  was  usually  seized 
with  violent  and  successive  sneezing.  Such  was  the  case  at  Athens 

'  We  shall  very  shortly  lay  before  our  readers  an  elaborate  dissertation  by 
a  very  celebrated  critic  of  ovir  own  country,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  whole  passage  is  interpolated.  Our  correspondent  probably  received  his 
iufurnralion  from  one,  who  had  heard  of  this  unpublished  dissertation.  Edit. 
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also,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides.  Ka)  t«  Ivtoc,  ^  t;  (paguy^  xat 
rj  yhw(r(ra,  sv^ug  aljU-aTw^rj  yjv,  x«i  ttvsvjj^u  ktottov  ku)  Zvaiudsg  Y;(plef  st^sitU 
i^  «UTwy  TTTCipjXrOi  Kct]  jSfayp^oj  STtsylyvsTO. 

4.  Well  was  it  remarked  by  Ovid  (Art.  Amator.  Lib.  i.  159.) 
that  trijles  take  light  fancies.  Doctor  I.enipriere  'in  his  Clfissical 
Dictionary  informs  lis  of  one  *'  Tryphiodorus,  a  Greek  poet  and 
grammarian  of  Egypt,  in  the  sixth  century,  who  wrote  a  poem  in 
twenty-four  books  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  from  which  he  ex- 
cluded the  «  in  the  first  book,  the  /3  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in 
the  third,  &c."  For  my  own  part,  on  the  strength  of  this  infor- 
mation alone,  1  would  willingly  allow  Mr.  Tryphiodorus  the  honor 
of  a  high  and  exalted  station  among  that  luminous  fraternity, 
known  (if  known  at  all)  by  the  appellation  of  literari/ fools.  Tiiis 
despicable  and  childish  conceit  shows  the  r.iau  at  once.  Of  the 
■poet,  1  say  nothing,  because  I  have  not  read  him  ;  nor,  in  all 
likelihood,  ever  shall  : — though,  even  so,  I  have  nearly  made  up 
my  mind  on  the  subject ;  as,  if  his  poetry  be  good,  it  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  good  poetry  having  been  written  l)y  a  fool. 
Yet,  even  this  phenomenon  has  more  than  his  parallel  in  one  Sota- 
des,  from  whom  the  carmina  Sotadea  took  their  name.  This  man 
wrote  verses,  in  reading  which,  it  mattered  not  at  which  end  of 
the  line  you  began.  The  three  following  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men : 

Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  laus  taxat,  sua  Jaute  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  perede  melos. 

But  Sotades,  poor  fellow !  was  a  fool  to  his  own  cost.  To  con- 
ceive the  labor  and  pains  that  compositions,  written  in  this  way, 
must  have  '>xacted  of  him  is  almost  impossible.  He  was  boni 
under  the  .^1..*^  star,  I  presume,  with  that  man  w  ho  numbered  the 
words  and  letters  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  recorded 
how  many  times,  in  each  and  in  both,  the  words  and  and  the  oc- 
curred. Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  being  either ;  as  1  have  wit- 
nessed these  inestimable  memoranda  with  my  o\\  n  eyes. — Some- 
what analogous  to  this  mode  of  killing  time  is  the  game  at  pips,  us 
it  is  termed,  which  prevails  very  much  at  present  (particulaily  in 
wet  weather)  with  the  idle  and  ineffective  part  of  one  of  our  Uni- 
versities at  least.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  playing  off  a 
pack  of  cards,  after  tliey  are  dealt  equally  between  two  persons, 
and  casting  up  on  both  sides,  during  the  process,  the  sum  of  the 
different  points,  be  they  black  or  scarlet.  The  winner  is  the  per- 
son, in  whose  hands,  alter  the  cards  on  both  sides  have  been  ex- 
amined, the  sumx)f  these  points  or  pips  is  greater  than  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  other.  1  wish  one  of  diese  pip-players  would  put  to 
me  the  trite  question  Die  mihi,  quid  melius  desidittsus  agam  i 

5.  The  names  of  the  inventors  of  the  Sapphic  and  different 
kinds  of  Alcaic  metres  are  well  known.     The  liunies  of  those,  who 
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first  framed  Heroics  and  Elegiacs,  not  so  well.  Phemonoe,  » 
priestess,  and,  according  to  some,  daughter  of  i\polio,  is  said  to 
have  first  invented  Hexameters ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  ever  written  : 

See  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  40.  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  2.  39.  Liican,  v.  126, 
and  Pausan.  x.  6-  Some  affirm  that  she  was  the  first  who  gave 
responses  from  the  oracle  at  Delplii.  The  inventor  of  the  Pen- 
tameter is  said  to  have  been  Mimnermus  ;  although  the  discovery 
<of  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  Callinus,  and  by  others  to  Archilo- 
'chus. 

6.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
vjns  extant  at  Canterbury  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  famous  treatise  De 
Hepublica :  but  it  was  unfortunately  lost  during  the  Reformation. 
As  this  was  at  that  time  an  unique,  we  shall  be  anxious  to  hear 
whether  the  work  be  preserved  or  not  iii  the  Ciceronian  MS. 
(from  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  much)  lately  discovered  on 
the  suppression  of  a  monastery  in  Silesia. 

7.  A  curious  instance  of  false  quantity  occurs  in  a  Hendecosi/l- 
lable  written  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Cessis&ent  Sophocles  et 
Eui  ipides.  Easier  too,  tlian  we  imagined  ;  it  was  only  making  the 
2*s  change  places. 

8.  Qu.  What  MS.  wa€  that  which  Morell  refers  to  in  his  Greek 
Thesaurus  under  the  word  -i/Aouvjf  ? 

9.  Worse  than  Tryphiodorus,  and  half  as  bad  as  Sotades,  was 
that  poetaster  who  wrote  three  poems  of  one  page,  ten  pages,  and 
half  a  page,  respectively  in  length,  the  words  in  all  of  them  be- 
ginning with  P.     Let  two  lines  serve  as  a  specimen : 

Perlege  porcorum  pulchenima  praslia ;  potor, 
Potando  poteris  placidam  prot'erre  poesin. 

10.  Here  are  two  Epigrams  ;  and  both  good  in  their  way.  The 
first  is  calculated  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  think  there  is 
nothing  like  working  simple  equations ;  the  second  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  "  trade  and  traffic  in  riddles." 

Poma  Petrus  carpsit,  decerpsit  &  arbore  Paulus; 

Pomorum  numerus  qiiis  sit  uterque  latet. 
^  Petrus  ait  Paulo,  duo  des  ?niJii  poma  tuorum 

Pomorum, — numerus  tunc  juihi  duplus  erit. 
l:%  Paulus  ait  Petro,  tria  des  mihi  jyvma  tuorum 

Pomorum, — numerus  tunc  mihi  triplus  erit. 
^t  Die  qiiot  poma  Petrus,  quot  Paulus  ab  arbore  carpsit; 

Si  qua  fides,  cedet '  elandius  ipse  tibi. 

Die,  quibus  hoc  animal  terras  nascatur  in  oris, 
Masculus  est  mater  cui,  mulierque  pater. 

»  Who  has  not  read  Bland's  Algebraical  Problems  f 
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ON  THE  CONFORMITY  OF  THE 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  SANSKRITA 
LANGUAGES. 

No.  II.— Vide  No.  XVH.  p.  219.  ■ 


In  the  sixteenth  Century  Henry  Stephens,  the  son  of  Robert, 
published  a  treatise  on  the  conformity  of  the  French  and  Greek 
languages  in  the  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  and 
conjunction,  which  might  well  serve  for  all  the  modern  tongues 
that  are  the  allowed  and  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Greek  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Sanskrit,  alike 
not  only  in  the  general  contour,  or  outline,  but  also  in  the  most 
intimate  structure  of  parts,  not  merely  in  the  regularity  of  their 
march,  but  also  in  the  anomaly  of  their  process,  come  down  pro- 
bably from  a  common  parent.  This  is'however  by  no  means  the 
universal  opinion,  and  \\ith  the  majority  the  Sanskrit  has  the  pre- 
cedence. It  is  the  design  of  this  paper,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  relationship  and  close  connexion  of  the  two  languages,  to  show 
the  points  in  which  they  touch,  and  the  similarity  of  their  con- 
struction, from  whence  soiv.c  idea  may  be  suggested  of  their  rank 
atid  order,  ^vhether  the  one  may  have  been  long  prior  to  the  other, 
or  whether  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  antiquity,  and  the  scions 
from  the  trunk  of  a  primeval  language. 

In  comparing  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  long  extracts  from  Caninio  or  Clenard  for  the  one, 
or  Wilkins  and  Colebroke  for  the  other,  but  to  mention,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  consistently  with  perspicuity,  certain  facts  in  the  gram- 
mar of  each,  common  to  both,  which  may  be  verified  at  plea- 
sure. 

The  Greek  resembles  the  languages  of  the  Hindu  class  in 
being  read  like  them  from  left  to  right,  whilst  the  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  proceed  from  right  to  left. 

Of  the  Sanskrit  letters,  and  vowels,  &c. — The 
Sanskrita  language  has  fifty  letters  in  its  alphabet,  thirty-four  con- 
sonants, five  vowels  with  double  powers,  four  diphthongs,  and  two 
substitutes  for  nasals  ;  but  of  the  thirty-four  consonants,  there  are 
but  twenty-three  simple  and  distinct  articulations  ;  for,  of  the  first 
twenty-five,  ten  are  but  aspirates  of  the  preceding  letters,  com- 
bined with  ha,  as  is  the  last  letter  Ksha,  made  up  of  K-^  and  sha, 
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as  Mr.  Wilkins  thinks,  and  the  most  learned  Professors  of  the 
language. 

The  vowels,  S)C. — The  simple  vowels  are  five,  with  ten  charac- 
ters to  mark  their  long  and  short  sounds,  the  semivowels  four,  the 
hissing  letters  three,  with  one  aspirate. 

Compound  consonants. — Where  one  letter  is  equitant,  and  rides 
upon  another. 

Where  two  consonants  meet  w  ithout  an  intervening  vowel,  they 
coalesce,  and  form  a  compound. 

Apocope. — When  a  word  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  which 
is  given  to  every  open  consonant,  not  followed  by  another  vowel^ 
is  cut  off  by  a  mark  of  elision,  as  in  vak,  talk,  which  without  it, 
would  be  vaka. 

Accent. — In  the  old  Sanskrita  books,  a  small  perpendicular  line 
over  a  vo.wel  ±  denotes  that  it  is  sounded  high,  a  parallel  line  under 
a  vowel  denotes  a  lov,'  tone,  and  a  crooked  line  shows  that  it  par- 
takes of  both. 

Aspiration. — The  fifth  vowel  lii  short,  and  Iri  long,  shews  the 
soft  and  hard  breathing,  and  the  different  strength  of  the  voice  in 
pronouncing  a  syllable. 

The  Greek  tellers. — The  letters  of  the  Greek  language  are  24, 
of  which  three  are  double. 

Vozi'els. — The  vowels  are  seven,  three  of  which  have  double 
powers ;  the  diphthongs  are  twelve,  six  proper,  and  six  improper. 
(3 f  the  seven  vowels,  two  are  long,  Eta  and  Omega,  two  short, 
Epsilon  and  Omicron,  and  three  doubtful.  The  Greek  has  also 
eight  semivovv'els,  one  sibilant, — three  aspirates,  and  three  com- 
pound consonants,  and  certain  nexus  literarum,  in  which  a  letter 
or  a  syllable  is  moimted  upon  another. 

Accent^  aspiration,  and  aporo^pe.— Elevation  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  is  expressed  by  an  acute,  depression  by  a  grave,  and  two 
lines  meeting  in  an  angle,  or  a  circumflex,  show  that  the  syllable 
when  uttered,  partakes  of  both  high  and  low. 

Aspirate. — The  word  Troppco  in  Greek  lias  a  lenis  over  the  first, 
and  an  aspirate  on  the  second  rho,  and  is  pronounced  like  Iri  short, 
and  hi  long,  the  5th  vowel  in  Sanskrit. 

Apocope. — "Epiov,  ^  ~H\og,  and  X7cu:goiT;,  with  apocope,  which 
cuts  off  the  last  syllable,  are,  e^»,  r^K,  (rnrnq.  This  last  in  the 
genitive  is  crxixTOi  for  (TKMgarog. 

KB.  The  permutations  of  vowels,  and  coalition  of  consonants  in  the 
Sanskrit,  occur  in  the  dialects,  and  the  poetic  hcenses  of  the 
Greek  poets. 

Noutis  and  pronouns. — The  Greek  and   the  Sanskrit    agree   in 

'  See  Eustathius  and  Caninius,  Gram.  Gr,  p.  4. 
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having  three  genders,  and  three  numbers  ;  and  in  declension,  the 
Greek  through  tive  cases,  and  the  Sanskrit  through  eight;  in  the 
former  the  genitive  of,  and  tlie  dative  to,  include  by,  from,  and 
in  ;  in  the  latter,  the  third  case  is  by  or  with_,  the  fifth  from,  and 
the  seventh  in,  which  cases  may  have  been  formed  by  dividing  the 
latin  ablative  of  the  latins  into  three. 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  the  Sanskrit,  thit 
is  so  completely  filled  up,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  doubt  or  con- 
jecture, whereas  in  the  Greek,  and  particularly  the  Latin,  you  are 
not  sure  whether  Othoni  and  Amori  in  the  following  passages, 
be  in  the  dative,  or  the  ablative,  but  by  the  sense. 

■ ct  formidatus  Othoni 


placilone  etiam  pugnabis  amori 

since  Othone  and  Amore  will  agree  as  well  with  the  metre :  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  dative  and  ablative  were  at  first  the 
same  in  the  singular,  as  thry  are  still  in  the  plural ; — the  proof  of 
which  is,  that  Musa  in  the  ablative  is  long,  when  the  nominative 
is  always  short,  and  if  written  at  length  would  be  Musai,  like  the 
old  dative.  Quintilian  says,  some  make  casus  septimus,  by  dividing 
the  ablative  into  two,  by  which  it  is  more  independent  of  a  prepo- 
sition, and  this  no  doubt  has  been  the  motive  of  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians in  making  eight  cases  instead  of  six. 

In  the  Sanskrit  the  first  seven  declensions  end  in  vowels,  and 
the  eighth  in  a  silent  consonant.  In  the  Greek  there  are  only 
three,  the  first  has  four  terminations  of  the  nominative,  two  in 
consonants,  and  two  in  vowels. 

The  second  has  two  endings,  both  in  consonants. 

The  third  has  nine,  four  in  vow'els,  and  five  in  consonants,  all 
increasing  in  the  oblique  cases. 

The  noun  ship,  or  boat,  in  Sanskrit  of  the  seventh  declension, 
compared  with  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  of  the  third,  will  show 
the  difference  between  each,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
second  and  third. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


N. 

vxvi 

Sing. 

N««; 

Plur. 

Navis 

S. 

Nave's  P. 

G. 

vctog 

<Q 

tiauv 

Navis 

Navium 

D. 

vai 

^O 

VXVFl 

Navi 

Navibus 

A. 

yctvt 

yticcs 

Navem 

Naves 

V. 

vctv 

"3 

s 

vdi? 

Navis 
Nave 

Naves 
Navibus 
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Sanskrit, 


Nau  a  boat. 

Sing. 

Dual. 

Plur. 

Case  1. 

Norn. 

Nau 

Nauvau 

Nauvah 

2. 

Ace. 

Navem 

Id. 

Id. 

3. 

Implementive  Nava 

Naubhyam 

Naubhiah 

by  or  will' 

4. 

Z)rtf. 

^ave 

Id. 

Naubhyah 

to 

5. 

AM. 

Navah 

Id. 

Id. 

from 

6. 

Gen. 

Id. 

Nauveah 

Nauvam 

of 

7. 

Locative 

Nauvi 

Id. 

Naushu 

in  or  on 

8. 

Voc. 

Nau 

Nauvau 

Nauvah 

O 

As  the  Sanskrit  sliows  the  progress  of  language  among  the 
Hindoos,  so  does  the  Attic  with  the  Greeks,  in  being  more  com- 
plete than  the  dialect  of  the  /Eolians,  who  have  no  dual  number, 
for,  although  eveiy  dual  is  necessarily  plural,  yet  every  plural  is 
not  dual,  but  when  two  only  are  spoken  of. 

Genders  in  Sanskrit  are  subject  to   the  same  irregularity  with 

genders  in  Greek,  and  equally  impatient    of  general  rule   without 

exception,  and,  as  like  endings  have  not  always  like  genders,  they 

•  are  not  to  be  known  in  all  cases  by  rule  or  reason,  but   must  be 

learnt  by  rote. 

Pronouns  are  alike  irregular  in  their  declensions  in  Sanskrit, 
as  in  Greek,  and  used  as  adjectives  in  both  languages. 

Patroni/mics. —  In  the  formation  of  Patronymics  in  Sanskrit, 
the  first  vowel  is  occasionally  augmented,  and  the  primitive  receives 
an  affix.  Jn  Greek,  the  first  vowel,  if  short,  is  sometimes  made 
long,  as  in  Uqfap^oc,  ngru[/AtiYj.c,  Pelops,  Pelopides,  which  latter 
cannot  stand  in  a  heroic  verse. 

Verbs  — The  different  kinds  of  verbs,  primitives,  derivatives, 
and  nominals,  are  common  to  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  The  primi- 
tives of  the  latter  are  such  as  have  for  their  roots  their  own  radical 
syllable,  or  syllables  divested  of  the  changes  of  inflection.  Thus, 
trap  and  yav,  Sec.  are  the  roots  of  the  primitives  trapyati ;  and  yavati, 
he  delighteth,  he  seeketh  in  the  third  person,  which  in  Sanskrit  is 
reckoned  the  first. 

The  primitives  of  the  former,  as  ra^co,  have  the  consonant 
before  the  last  vowel  of  the  root  for  the  characteristic,  and  forma- 
tive letter  of  their  conjugation,  which  p7'eredes  Omega  in  the  pre^ 
sent  tense. 

Causats  aiid  reiteratives. — The  causal  verb  is  a  derivative 
formed  upon  its  primitive,  by  introducing  the  syllable  aya  before 
the   termination,  and  by  making  yavati,   he   looks  for,  yavayati. 
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"he  makes  to  look  for,  or  seek,  as  in  Greek,  4»z6yBi,  he  flies,  fpvyoc- 
Bsvsi.  he  causes  to  fly. 

The  reiterative  verb  is  a  derivative  from  its  primitive,  made  by 
doubling  and  modifying  the  original  root,  as  from  bhubavati,  bha- 
vitum,  to  be,  is  derived  bobhuyati,  he  is,  or  becomes,  often  or 
repeatedly.  So  in  Greek,  (Saco,  I  go,  /S^jSajow,  I  strengthen,  and 
confirm  by  going  again.  Thus  ^atoc,  is  little,  weak,  one,  alone, 
opposed  to  TToAAo/.  CEd.  Tyran.  v.  700.  ^i^uioc,  Arm  by  reitera- 
tion. 

Thus  jSyjAoc  is  a  threshold,  and  ^^^-^Xo;  often  trod,  accessible  to 
all,  common,  and  of  course  profane. 

The  term  nominal  is  applied  to  such  verbs  as  have  for  their  root 
a  noun.  From  the  noun  sayenah,  a  kite,  may  be  formed  sayenay- 
ate,  from  sayenayitum,  to  act  like  a  kite;  sayenayati  kakah,  the 
chough  acts  like  a  kite. 

So  from  the  Greek  noun  TrsXagyog  comes  icvTiTrtXagyclv,  to  act 
like  the  stork,  and  return  favors.  <PiKi7r7rl^siv,  ' AXs^xvlplt^nv ,  to  act 
with  Philip,  and  do  as  Alexander  does. 

P  oicea  agree  in  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  the  active,  passive  and 
impersonal.  The  passive  is  formed  in  Greek  by  adding  a  syllable 
to  the  active,  and  by  the  introduction  of  ya  in  the  Sanskrit  before 
the  termitiation  of  the  proper  active  form.  Intransitive  verbs  and 
verbs  of  motion  are  often  made  to  take  the  passive  form  in  the  flrst, 
(the  third  person  singular  of  the  Sanskrit)  when  they  are  used  in 
an  impersonal  way.  Thus  from  bhu,  bhavati,  bhavitum,  to  be, 
is  formed,  bhuyate,  there  is  being,  as  bhuyate  bhavata,  there  is 
being,  by  sir,  (by  you  sir)  i.e.  you  are.  Thus  in  Greek,  Icttj  aoi 
^log,  there  is  life  in  you,  est  tibi  vita,  in  Latin,  or  you  live. 

Conjugations.  In  the  Greek  there  are  thirteen  conjugations; 
six  barytons,  three  contracts,  and  four  verbs  in  Ml :  but  the  six 
barytons  may  be  reduced  to  four,  as  in  Latin,  because  all  verbs 
should  be  of  the  same  conjugation,  which  agree  in  the  same  charac- 
teristic of  the  flrst  future.  The  contracts  and  the  verbs  in  MI 
arise  out  of  the  barytons  which  have  vowels  for  their  character- 
istics ;  there  might,  therefore,  be  only  four  conjugations,  with 
certain  varieties  ;  and  the  four  might  be  reduced  to  one,  of  which 
Tv-TTM  would  be  the  paradigm,  and  the  dift'erences  be  called  dif- 
ferent rules  for  forming  verbs  through  the  roots.  In  the  Sanskrit 
there  are  t*  n  conjugations,  and  each  is  noted  by  a  particular  letter, 
characteristic  of  the  conjugation,  and  the  form  that  it  takes  in  the 
^rst  person  singular  of  the  active  voice. 

Moods.  The  moods  are  the  same  nearly  in  both  languages. 
The  infinitive  in  Sanskrit  ends  in  tum.  Datum,  to  give,  is  the 
supine  in  Latin,  and  the  infinitive  in  Sanskrit ;  chartum,  is  to  do, 
and  bhavitum,  to  be. 

Augments.  The  first  four  tenses  of  the  first  conjugation  take 
?long   a  by  way  of  augment  to  every  termination  beginning  with  m 
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orv,  in  the  scheme  of  terminations  :  see  Wilkius's  grammar,  p.  131. 
rule  l63 ;  and  the  short  a  before  every  other  not  having  e  or  ai  for 
their  initial. 

So  in  the  Greek,  certain  tenses  receive  an  augment  increasing 
the  number  or  the  quantity  of  their  syllables  ;  and  uhen  the  word 
begins  with  a  consonant,  an  -  is  prefixed  to  a  tense,  which  is  called 
the  syllabic  augment,  and  when  M'ith  a  vowel,  the  temporal,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  by  the  change  of  a  short  vowel  into  a  long 
one.  Jn  Sanskrit  the  simple  vowels,  short  and  long  a,  being  m  a 
state  to  unite  with  the  short  and  long  i,  are  changed  into  the  long  e, 
and  u  short  and  long  into  the  diphthong  or  long  o,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  vowels. 

Thus  in  Greek  in  the  temporal  augment,  «»  is  changed  into  >j, 
with  an  iola  subscript,  au  into  i]u,  o»  into  w,  and  ei  attice  nito  vj. 

The  Second  Conjugation..  The  characteristic  of  the  second 
conjugation  of  the  Sanskrit  verbs,  is  in  the  rejection  of  the  augment 
of  the  four  first  tenses  of  the  first.  So  in  Greek,  the  verbs  be- 
ginning with  alpha  followed  by  a  long  vowel,  admit  of  no  augment, 
like  Sanskrit  verbs  whose  first  letter  is  e  or  ai.  Certain  words  de- 
rived from  cTa^,  oho:,  o'laovoc,  ola-roog,  preserve  their  diphthongs  un- 
changed, and  in  the  Ionic  dialect  no  tense  is  augmented. 

The  Third  Conjugation.  The  third  conjugation  has  for  its  cha- 
racteristic a  repetition  of  the  first  radical  syllable,  as  from  hu  the 
first  syllable  root  of  hetum,  to  sacrifice  ;  like  ^-j  the  first  syllable  of 
6u£*v  in  Greek,  comes  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense;  hu- 
hati,  huhashi,  huhami.  So  in  Greek,  verbs  beginnhig  with  alpha, 
epsilon,  oraicron,  repeat  in  the  perfect  the  two  first  letters  of  the 
present,  and  from  kAIco,  comes  aKrjXsxa  for  ^'Ackk,  and  egYjpiKo.  for 
rjgixcc,  and  the  verbs  that  arise  out  of  son,  nca,  oca,  um,  by  changing  co 
into  [XI,  the  short  vowels  before  cu  into  loi~g  ones,  prefix  a  redupli- 
cation, as  in  OsM  Ti^Yiy.i,  do-jj  lllaoixi,  crr^'ji  laTYifLi. 

The  Fourth  Conjugation.  The  sign  of  the  4th  conjugation  in 
Sanskrit  is  an  augment  in  the  middle  subjoined  to  the  root,  in  the 
form  of  a  ya,  in  every  person  of  the  first  four  tenses,  after  which 
they  differ  not  materially  from  verbs  of  the  first,  and  may  accord- 
ingly be  inflected  with  the  same  terminations.  Ma  the  root  of 
rnatum,  to  measure.     Proper  form  present  tense. 

1.  Mayate,  ].  Present  tense. 

2.  Mayase. 

3.  Ma>e 

Thus  Greek  verbs  begimiing  with  Ivg  and  sv  such  as  ^vTugsTTeca 
and  eujpysTEco  assume  an  augment  in  the  middle,  and  make  in  the 
imperfect  Iva-Yipsa-zf.ov,  and  surjpygVeov. 

The  Fifth  Conjugation.  The  verbs  in  the  fifth  conjugation  are 
noted  for  having  the  syllable  nu  subjoined  to  the  root  through  the 
first  four  tenses,  after  v.hich  they  are  inflected  with  the  terminations 
of  the  second  conjugation.     The  root  su  5.  c.  p.  of  savitum,   or 
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setum,  is  changed  by  the  foregoing  rule  to  sunu.  Thus  certain  Greek 
verbs  have  nu  subjoined  to  the  root,  as  from  ^f-«  comes  ^Bvvuca,  or 
?evvu|u,aj  by  addition  of  the  j  the  half  of  iw  the  old  Doric  eyw,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  yqiprai  xa)  \m  avr)  tow 
lyctf,  and  the  interposition  of  y.-v  between  v-v  and  the  pronoun  iw. 
The  pronoun  was  originally  joined  to  the  verb,  and  made  TUTrreoj, 
beat  I,  and  contracted  into  tutttw,  just  as  it  is  in  Sanskrit.  The 
verbs  ?suyvuco-uja.j  from  i^euyoca,  Zcjvvuw-u;xj  from  i^JrM,  oyAvi^i  from 
Ojito'co,  TTYiyvufxi  from  Trijycu,  pr^yvviM  and  omwiu  are  all  formed  in  this 

^^'^y-  ... 

Tenses.  The  second  preterite  of  every  conjugation  m  Sanskrita 
which  is  used  to  mark  time  passed  long  ago,  and  remote  from  the 
current  hour,  admits  of  a  reduplication ;  da  third  conjugation 
proper,  give,  makes  in  the  second  preterite  dadau,  he  gave^  dadaya 
or  dadiya,  thou  gavest,  dadau,  1  gave  ;  so  in  the  Greek  perfect  of 
TWTrTW  it  is  TiTV^i — «j — a. 

Syntax.  The  agreement  between  substantive  and  adjective, 
the  relative  pronoun,  and  the  demonstrative,  the  nominative  case, 
and  the  verb,  is  the  same  in  the  Sanskrita  as  in  other  languages. 
The  relative  pronoun  agrees  also  with  the  demonstrative  in  gender 
and  in  number,  but  not  always  in  case.  See  a  full  example  of  this 
in  Mr.  Wilkins's  Grammar,  p.  619-  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
Greek,  where  the  relative  is  in  the  accusative,  and  the  antecedent 
in  the  nominative  case,  as  toToj  oIov  o^cig,  and  when  it  is  toioVS*  olo^ 
ogaj,  and  both  in  the  same  case,  it  is  done  by  a  poetical  licence,* 
and  not  allowed  by  the  Latins,  who  translate  Talis  sum  qualem  me 
vides. 

The  Sanskrita  language  admits  of  two  nominatives  of  the  same 
person,  which  in  a  modern  language  would  be  deemed  a  solecism ; 
as  when  in  the  Anglois  a  Bourdeaux,  the  Englishman  says.  Men 
pere  il  arrive,  the  audience  laugh.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Greek,  where 
we  read  /7>]Afi§r]j  atiroj  f^«,  and  in  the  Hindoo,  savami  to  sah  samay- 
ali,  thy  master  he  is  arrived,  savami  vam  sah,  the  master  of  you 
two  he  laughs  aloud. 

Adjectives.  The  adjectives  are  declined  in  Sanskrit  like  the 
Greek,  Divyah,  divya,  clivyam,  with  the  Roman  termination  of  the 
neuter,  and  the  accusative  in  m,  but  in  Greek  in  v,  fl^Toj — 6s/a — 9=7ov. 

Degrees  of  Comparison.  Affixes  form  the  degrees  of  compa- 
rison in  Sanskrit,  as  tara,  nominative  ;  tara,  masculine  ;  tarah,  fe- 
minine ;  tara,  neuter;  taruai  for  the  comparative;  tamah,  tama, 
tamum,  for  the  superlative  ;  and  to  increase  the  intensity,  they  have 
terminations  in  yas  and  shth  ;  as  in  trap  satiate,  trap,  trapiyas,  more 
satiate,  trapishtha.  Thus  in  Greek,  rsgoc  is  the  comparative,  and 
TXTo;,  (TTdTOi  and  (TToj  the  superlative. 


'  Theocritus,  Idyll  22.  59. 
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Pei'h.  The  Greek  substantive  verb,  and  the  Sanskrita  are  alike 
in  being  both  anomalous.  Verbs  in  mi  want  the  same  tenses  which 
the  contracts  are  without.  So  astum,  to  be,  in  Sanskrita  wants  se- 
veral tenses  that  it  borrows  from  hhu^  be,  become. 

Sanskrita  and  Greek  Verbs  declined. 


Present  Tense. 

gia» 

£»; 

eo-Tii              S.  i\smi 

h<T^lv 

Icrr; 

IvTj                   A  si 

small 

Istha 

Asti  santi. 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  eI/aj  is  slo-l,  but  in  the  old 
Greek  it  is  svTi,  which  brings  it  nearer  to  the  prototype  of  both 
languages. 

The  verb  ni  of  the  fast  conjugation,  (see  Wilkins,  p.  13t).)  go- 
verns a  double  accusative,  Akrara  conducts  krishna  to  mathura, 
krishnam  mathuram  nayaty  Akrurah.  We  find  this  to  take  place 
not  uncoainionly  in  Greek :  My]ri  p(;oAa;o-ajw,=io5  pe^>)  xaxov  uTaj 
'A-x^aiSiiv,  11.  /3.  v.  I9-5.  Care  shoukl  be  taken  lest  in  a  passion  he 
do  the  Greeks  evil,  i.  e.  to  the  Greeks.  ' Eiravja)  <ts  thutci,  I 
praise  you  these  things,  i.  e.  for  this.  'Q^kI^oo  <rs  tov  Seov,  1  adjure 
thee  God — by  God.  A'«S»j  s%jt£  V'«j  tutov,  as  you  have  us  a 
type,  for  a  type. 

The  nominative  case  is  omitted  or  expressed  in  Sanskrit,  as  in 
Greek ;  Devi  vaka,  the  goddess  spake  :  bhavati,  he  is,  where  the 
nominative  *is  wanting.  So  in  Greek,  l/Spovrvjo-s,  he  thundered, 
^(j-Tpa-^e,  he  lightened  :  i.  e.  God  understood. 

Having  now  exhibited  various  specimens  of  the  conformity  of 
the  Greek  with  the  Sanskrita,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  hst  of 
■words  that  appear  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  are  the  same 
in  both  languages. 


Sanskrita. 
itar,  itera,  iterum,  another 
ek,  one 
dvi,  two 
dri,  three 
chatur,  four 
pancha,  five 
sapta,  seven 
ashta,  eight 
novu_,  nine 
dasu,  ten 
coelas,  heaven 
sthatum,  to  stand 
gatum,  to  sing 
plotum,  to  float 


Greek. 

STsgos,  pa,  gov 

rpslg,  rpla 

TSTTaga,  quatuor.  Latin,  nearer. 

TTSVTS, 

sTTTcCj  septem,  L. 

CXTCU 

h'jioL,  novem,  L. 
2ex«,  decern,  L. 
xoiKog,  caelum,  L.  hollow 

OT^Vai,    (TTdTOV 

ynxlvsiVi  canere,  L. 

TrXwTOf,  UTrXstv,  fluitare,  L. 
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asitum,  to  eat 

(TJTeiV 

pitunij  to  drink 

7r/v5»v 

itum,  to  go 

jTsov  from  ew,  eundum,  I  go 

jnatuiii,  to  know 

yvaSi,    yv-hh,  know 

yok-tim,  to  yoke 

^uyoEjv 

tad,  that 

roZi 

phuja,  leaf 

<^vX\ov 

sankha,  conch 

^om 

maschn,  fly 

ixuloc,  musca,  L. 

k  rid  ay  a,  heart 

xapdiu 

trap,  please,  satisfy 

rspTT-siv 

ania,  some  other 

tvioiy  some  others 

nava,  new 

Viog 

sarpa,  serpent 

SpTTOVTBS 

bhru,  eye-])row 

6<^gvg 

yugum,  yoke 

^uyoj,  jiigum,  L. 

bhumi,  ground 

X^H-^?)  humus 

dhara,  earth 

cigovga. 

nam,  name 

ovofj-a,  nomen,  L.  - 

gana,  race 

yevoi,  genus,  L. 

nav,  ship 

vavf,  navis 

danta,  tooth 

olovTu,  dente 

asitha,  bone 

0<7TeOV,    OS   L. 

jagri,  awake,  2nd  conjugation 

lyprj-yopeTv 

para,  after,  from 

"KOLga. 

bhratri,  brother 

(pgrjToog 

chachah,  chough 

xogci^ 

attum,  to  eat 

ea-QiBiv 

padu,  foot 

9roSa 

supadu,  having  a  beautiful  foot 

euTToSa 

devi,  goddess 

6e^ 

maha,  great 

>ly«  ^ 

niaha  nandi,  to  please  greatly 

jasya  avda.v-iv 

datri,  giver 

doTrjp 

pratipadu,  tirst  and  15th  of  the 

TrpuTos,  Dorice 

lunar  month. 

sala,  a  hall 

av\Yj,  sala,  Italian,  salle  Fr. 

sava,  own,  his 

kos,  sua,  L. 

lihu  2  c.  p.  lick 

Ae/p^-eiV 

anurudh,   love  again, 

,   i.  e.   in 

avre^cw,  to  love.  N.  B.  rud  w 

imitation  of,  or  in 

return 

preposition   anu,   love. 
Wilkins,  p.  221. 

janu,  knee 

yovu 

pitri,  father 

-TTUTYip 

umdu,  humid 

humidus,  L. 
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lip,  anoint 

taneti,  stretches  out 

udakam,  water 

prechha,  ask 

echachi,  single,  each 

ush,  1  c.  burn 

edh, increase, 

bauvach,  10  conjugation,  bark 

chath,  10  c.  relate 

mihu,  1  c.  make  water 

datrena,  1  c.  reap-hook 

perd,  break  wind 

durn,  6  c.  turn 

Jup,  6  c.  lop 

savadu,  sweet 

apa,  under 

ava,  from 

upa,  by 

pari,  about,  round 

dufU;  hard 


precarij  L. 


ustus,  L. 

adde  L. 

— — baubor,  L.  baugh,  Eng. 

■ •  chat,  Eng. 

meiere,  L.  mictuni 

S^cVavov,  trapano  Italian 
pedere,  L. 


suavitas 


VTTO 

onro 
vno 

■TlSQl 


durus 


[Fmz's.] 


HEBREW  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Xhe  rules  given  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
have  in  several  respects  been  different  from  each  other,  and  so  un- 
certain as  to  their  authority,  that  it  is  of  no  trivial  advantage  that  an 
inquiry,  as  to  the  true  mode  of  pronunciation,  should  have  been  so 
well  begun,  as  that  relative  to  the  power  of  tjie  letter  gnain,  in- 
serted in  your  last  No.  As  a  specimen  of  correct  and  elegant  cri- 
tical discussion,  that  inquiry  merits  a  distinguished  place  ;  and  it  is 
only  as  offering,  with  no  less  deference,  some  observations,  which 
may  possibly  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to 
this,  and  some  other  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  submitted  to  your  notice,  and  if  you  think  proper,  to 
that  of  your  readers. 
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The  writer  of  the  inquiry  having,  to  my  apprehension,  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  power  of  the  gnain  is  that  of  some  kind  of  spiritus 
asperrimv.s ;  the  only  remaining  question  is,  can  it  be  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  precision  farther,  as  to  the  kind,  whether  it  be 
simply  a  hard  aspiration,  or  an  articulate  sound,  together  with  such 
an  aspiration?  As  the  Arabic,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  is  still  a 
living  language,  a  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Arabic  letters 
seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  certain  n)ethod  of  forming  a  just 
idea  of  the  powers  of  the  Hebrew  letters;  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
Arabic  seems  to  have  suffered  little  or  no  change  for  many  centu- 
ries. Now  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  we  find  two  characters,  the  ain 
and  gain,  retaining  a  similar  name  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  gnain, 
and  holding  the  same  place  in  words  of  the  same  sense,  and  the 
same  form  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arabic  aiii 
or  gain  and  the  Hebrew  gnain,  originally  designated  the  same  sound. 
The  sound  of  the  Arabic  ain  is  an  aspirated  sound  formed  ia 
the  throat,  and  may  be  represented  by  gk  ;  if  the  gh  be  supposed 
to  bear  such  a  relation  to  g  as  the  Welsh  ch,  or  Greek  ^,  does  to 
the  hard  c  or  k.  The  sound  of  the  gain  is  that  of  the  Northum- 
brian bun;  and  may  be  represented  by  ghrr.  Whether  the  He- 
brews employed  both  these  sounds,  cannot  perhaps  now  be  known; 
though,  as  a  more  cultivated  people,  it  may  be  presumed  they  re- 
jected the  harsher  sound;   and  that  the  milder  is  the  proper  one  of 

the  Hebrew  gnain.  The  Arabs  read  ^^s.  and  ^^i,  the  same  root 
as  7)^  lactare,  the  former  with  ain,  the  latter  with  gain,  and  with 
very  little  difference  as  to  the  sense,  1  he  former  is  translated  sus- 
tentare  famUiam ;  the  latter  lactare ;  which  to  a  people,  whose 
principal  sustenance  is  milk,  is  nearly  the  same  thing.  This  seems 
more  like  a  distinction  of  dialect  than  of  sense ;  but  whether  this 
is  generally  the  case  or  not,  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  Arabic  to  determine,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is. 

If  it  be  permitted  to  assume,  that  the  true  sound  of  the  Hebrew 
gnain  is  such  as  1  have  represented  it,  the  reason  why  no  corres- 
pondent character  is  assigned  to  it,  in  the  Greek  expression  of 
Hebrew  words,  will  be  evident,  viz.  that  the  Greek  alphabet  af- 
forded none,  and  the  Greeks  probably  could  not  pronounce  it, 
or  consider  the  sound  otherwise  than  as  a  harsh  aspirate. 
And  for  a  similar  reason  it  may  be  inferred,  that  tlie  sound  of  7>g  or 
gn;  or  more  properly  ng7i,  was  made  to  represent  that  of  the  gnain 
by  some  one '  whose  native  language  had  no  gutturals  ;  and  was 
strongly  nasal.  Such  a  person,  in  the  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
guttural  gh,  would  infallibly  articulate  the  sound  of  the  ncr  in 
strong  instead  of  it. 

'  I  suspect  that  it  really  was  so  done  by  Petrus  IMartinus,  in  his  Hebrew 
Grammar. 
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The  Hebrews  liaving  so  long  been  dispersed  among  other  na- 
tions, the  colloquial  language,  which  they  learned  when  young, 
must  necessarily  have  affected  the  pronunciation  of  their  own  ;  and 
therefore  from  European  Jews  we  cannot  expect  to  learn  any  very 
accurufe  method  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  as  to  the  supposed  cor- 
respondence of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  with  those  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  in  this  and  three  more  instances,  because  they  hold  a  si- 
milar place  in  alphabetic  order,  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence ;  because  they  probably  would  substitute  a  necessary 
letter  for  one  which  was  not  so,  and  which  they  could  not  pro- 
nounce ;  though  they  had  their  alphabet  from  the  Hebrews,  as  the 
very  name  of  Cadmeans,  which  signifies  people  of  the  East  (and 
they  probably  were  a  coloiiy  of  the  Canaauiles)  evinces.  With 
respect  to  the  gnain,  this  suppo.'jition  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  as  it 
makes  every  verb,  in  whiciithis  letter  occurs,  irregular;  and,  where 
it  is  the  nnddle  radical,  the  root  forms  only  one  syllable  instead 
of  two.  Thus,  12!^  ghabad,  becomes  obad  ;  '^lyD  shamagh,  ^hanio; 
and  ^J^S)  Pughal,  the  old  example  of  the  regular  verb,  FoL  This 
is  of  itself  a  serious  objection ;  and,  should  the  Hebrew  student 
proceed  to  study  the  Arabic,  would  be  much  more  so,  as  it  would 
impede  his  recognising  the  same  word  differently  pronounced.  If 
he  does  not,  and  dislikes  the  guttural,  the  common  rules  of  express- 
ing the  gnain  by  gn  when  it  begins,  and  by  ng  when  it  terminates 
a  syllable,  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  found  the  most  useful. 

I  presume  tliat  the  same  idea  of  a  supposed  relative  similarity 
of  the  powers  of  letters,  similarly  disposed  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  alphabets,  has  induced  the  authors  of  some  Hebrew  gram- 
mars to  give  to  the  samech  the  power  of  sh  ;  and  to  the  schin  that 
of  5  ;  to  the  teth  that  of  Ih,  and  to  the  than  that  of  if :  and  to  the 
he  that  of  the  vowel  e ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  old  gramma- 
rians. 1  take  them  in  this  order,  because  it  admits  of  proof,  tha^: 
the  innovation  is  decidedly  erroneous  in  the  first  instance,  and 
therefore  the  piinciple  also,  on  which  the  innovation  has  been 
founded.  For  the  proof  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Judges 
chap.  xii.  v.  fj.  "  Ihen  said  they  unto  him,  say  now  Shibboleth 
{rby'D)  and  he  said  Sibbolelh  (nb^D)."  In  these  words  the  t^f 
schin,  has  indubitably  the  povv  er  of  hli  and  the  D  samech  that  of  s ; 
because  he,  wl^o  can  pronounce  the  s/i,  can  pronounce  the  5 ; 
whereas  the  articulation  of  the  sh  is  found  diflicult  aiid  almost  im- 
possible by  whole  nations,  to  whose  language  it  is  not  proper.  In 
this  instance,  tlierefore,  the  reference  to  the  Greek  alphabet  is 
wrong,  and  the  principle  is  therefore  at  least  questionable  in  the 
others. 

From  the  places  of  the  ielh  and  iheta,  each  being  the  ninth 
letter  of  its  respective  alphabet,  the  assumption,  that  their  powers 
were  the  same,  is  certainly  plausible  ;  but  however  plausible  it  may 
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he,  the  single  M'ord  J^rT'bD,  TaAjOa,  Talitha,  proves  the  reverse,  as 
do  also  the  proper  names  r\V,  ^>j9,  Seth,  and  \^r>,  Amt,  JmI,  in 
■which  the  ID  corresponds  to  t  and  the  D  to  the  theta  or  th.  And 
thoup;h  the  (German  Jews  cannot  pronounce  the  th,  yet  the  manner, 
in  which  they  attempt  it,  shows  a  traditional  idea  of  the  original 
power  of  the  letter ;  for  they  give  it  the  power  of  s  (unless  the  as- 
piration be  abated  by  dagesh,  when  it  has  the  power  of  /)  as  they 
■who  cannot  articulate  the  th  generally  do.  In  expressing  the  D 
by  s,  Buxtorf  has  also  generally  complied  with  the  custom  of  the 
Jews,  and  wiitten  Toras  for  JTliri  Toralh  &c.  when  the  jl  ends  a 
word.  In  a  few  instances  he  gives  it  the  power  of  th,  as  in  r\'2V, 
schabbath,  which  the  German  Jews  pronounce  ><habh(is. 

That  the  n  heth  had  the  power  of  an  aspirate,  has  not,  f  believe, 
been  disputed  ;  and  that  the  H  he,  was  a  simple  aspirate,  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  Greek  expression  of  i?'i^irT,  "fldY^s,  Hosea,  n?!*, 
Ta^a,  Gaza,  ^"IKH,  "Auqzc,  the  earth,  ^i^^^  "lov  or  '/-ijou,  Jehu.  In  this 
last  expression^  which  is  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  »j  seems 
to  have  been  used  ?s  the  character  of  aspiration,  which  it  is  known 
to  have  had ;  (for  were  it  that  of  the  long  e,  it  w'ould  be  difficult 
to  accomit  for  its  omission  in  other  co})ies)  and  if  so,  this  must  be 
the  leading  of  a  very  ancient  co}>y. 

However  this  be,  the  instances  here  adduced  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  H  had  no  determinate  representative  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, when  the  scptuagint  vVas  written  ;  and  that  sometimes  a 
word,  of  which  it  is  a  eonslituent  letter  in  the  Hebrew,  is  in  its 
Creek  expression  written  without  any  alphabetic  representative  of 
it  whatsoever,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  ("T  was  the  character  of  a  simple  aspiration. 

It  may  still  be  mged,  that  this  admission  increases  the  number 
of  aspirates  to  an  unusual  degree,  i  grant  it  does  ;  but  not  so  as  to 
cause  any  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  thus  be  accurately 
distinguished;  the  ^  gnain  being  pronounced  as  the  guttural  gh  ;  the 
D  caph  as  the  Welsh  ch,  the  nheth  as  the  German  ch  or  Spanish^"; 
and  the  H  he  as  the  English  h  or  simple  aspirate.  It  should  here 
be  observed  that  the  ch,  or  aspirate  of  c  is  guttural  in  the 
Welsh,  and  palatical  in  the  German.  The  English  language  em- 
ploys none  of  these  except  the  simple  aspirate  ;  and  therefore  to 
one,  who  speaks  the  English  language  only,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  necessary  distinctions  in  pronunciation.  To  such,  the 
most  useful  rules  will  probably  be  such  as  are  found  in  Byihner's 
Grammar ;  or  to  give  to  the  giiaiu  the  power  o{ gn  or  ng,  accord- 
ii  g  as  it  begins  or  ends  a  syllable,  to  the  caph  that  of  kh,  and  to 
the  heth  and  he  that  of  h. 

If  what  has  now  been  advanced  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  has  in  reality  only  three  characters,  viz.  ^Ji 
for  vowels,     'i'he  Arabic  has   the  correspondent  elif,  waw,  and  ye, 
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and  no  more  in  its  alphabet ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
both  these  alphabets  were  originally  constructed  on  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  fact  the  Arabic  consists  of  little  else  than  cursive 
characters  derived  from  the  Chaldaic,  or  common  Hebrew  al- 
phabet. 

This  scanty  provision  of  vowel  characters  indicates  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  principle,  on  which  these  alphabets  were  originally 
constructed,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  languages  to  which  they 
were  adapted  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  a  great,  if  not  the  greater, 
number  of  words,  none  of  the  three  vowel  characters  is  introduced. 
Did  the  distinct  signification  of  different  words  depend  chiefly  on 
the  vowels,  it  is  evident  that  a  particular  attention  must,  in  con- 
structing an  alphabet,  have  been  paid  to  vowel  characters,  and  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  provided  to  mark  the  necessary  distinct 
sounds  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  alphabet  has  Jjut  three  such  cha- 
racters, it  may  be  inferred,  that,Xhough  some  vowel  sound  is  neces- 
sary to  be  added  to  a  consonant,  in  order  to  form  a  syllable,  the 
sound  annexed  is  obscure,  and  that  no  great  precision  is  required. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  tlie  Persian  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages ;  as  the  rule  given  in  the  grammars  of  these  languages,  for 
the  supplementary  vowel  is,  that  it  should  be  an  obscure  sound, 
such  as  a  short  a,  or  as  the  a  in  the  English  word  but.  The  same 
inference  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  very  mode  in  which  addi- 
tional characters  or  points  are  used  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  as 
there  are  but  three,  fatha  for  a  or  e,  kesra  for  /',  and  damma  for  o 
or  It ;  and  if  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  the  a  and  e,  or 
the  o  and  w,  produce  any  material  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  undoubtedly  distinct  characters  for  each  of  them  would 
have  been  too  necessary  not  to  have  been  assigned  to  each.  This 
inference  will  appear  the  more  just,  when  it  is  observed,  that  the 
roots  of  all  regular  verbs  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  consist  of 
three,  and  in  some  instances  of  four,  consonants ;  and  that  addi- 
tional consonants,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  person  is 
easily  determinable  by  reference  to  the  subject,  concur  in  forming 
the  personal  inflexions.  The  irregular  verbs  consist  of  three  letters, 
one  at  least  of  which  is  a  vowel,  or  the  shaple  aspirate;  if  a  vowel, 
it  is  one  of  the  three  which  has  an  alphabetic  representative.  For 
these,  such  a  character  was  indispensable,  and  they  are  all,  except 
the  aspirate,  the  characters  of  long  vowels  ;  and  as  such  only  seem 
to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  1  conceive  that  no  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  supplementary  sounds,  and  no  great  precision  as  to 
these  of  much  importance.  Perhaps  also,  where  the  nature  of  the 
language  and  a  regularity  of  the  inflexions  would  admit  of  it,  the 
advantage  of  abbreviation,  by  omitting  the  short  vowels  in  writing-, 
might  have  contributed  to  the  custom  of  so  doing,  where  the  omis- 
sion was  uot  likely  to  render  the  sense  ambiguous ;  but  for  ge- 
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nes'at  use,  to  such  a  degree,  the  practice  must  have  had  some  other 
cause  than  the  convenience  of  the  scribe ;  or  the  inconvenience  to 
the  reader  must  have  diminished  its  extent. 

To  the  inference  from  what  has  been  presumed  of  the  nature  of 
these  languages,  another  reason  for  the  small  number  of  vowel 
characters,  and  the  omission  of  vowel  characters,  which  is  so  fre- 
quent, may  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  progress,  of  in- 
vention from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  character.  The  first  step 
towards  an  alphabet  must,  I  conceive,  have  been  a  syllabic  cha- 
racter. But  as  all  primary  attempts  are  imperfect,  the  first,  iu 
this  respect,  probai^ly  went  no  farther  than  to  have  detected  the 
number  of  consonants  which  M'ith  vowels  make  syllables;  and  the 
three  long  vowels,  which  of  themselves  constitute  syllables,  not 
making  any  nice  distinction  between  the  broad  a  and  e,  or  between 
the  o  and  u.  In  such  case  each  consonant  must  have  represented 
a  syllable,  it  standing  both  for  the  simple  consonant  together  with 
an  adjunct,  M'hich  was  some  sound  not  clearly  determined  by  the 
ear ;  or  which  being  short  was  not  at  first  regarded,  as  being  easily 
supplied  ;  nor  would  an  error  in  a  short  sound  be  of  any  great 
consequence  in  the  pronunciation  of  words^  the  sense  whereof 
mostly  depended  on  the  consonants  and  broad  vowels,  or  in  times 
when  a  language  was  not  so  far  cultivated  as  to  make  correctness 
of  pronunciation  a  requisite.  In  later  times  the  syllabic  alphabet 
may  have  been  brought  into  the  more  perfect  state,  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  Ethiopic  alphabet;  but  this  required  a  minute  an- 
alysis of  language,  m  h'.ch  was  probably  gradual,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment the  result  eitlier  of  necessity  in  applying  the  original  alphabet 
to  another  language,  or  of  the  labor  perhaps  of  centuries  in  im- 
proving it,  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  original  language 
to  which  it  was  applied. 

If  then  the  Hebrew  alphabet  be  considered  as  syllabic,  (but  as 
syllabic  in  a  rude  state  of  the  invention  of  literal  character,)  it  will 
follow,  that  the  points  were  a  later  invention,  intended  to  remedy 
its  imperfection,  when  the  language  was  in  a  more  cultivated  state. 
Why  ihis  mode  was  adopted,  rather  than  that  of  adding  new  cha- 
racters to  the  alphabet,  as  the  Greeks  did  to  theirs,  it  is  difficult  to  ~ 
imagine,  unless  it  was  that  the  law  being  originally  written  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  imperfect  alphabet,  it  was  thought  to  be 
irreverent  to  write  it  v.'ith  any  additional  letters  ;  and  as  the  copies 
of  the  law  read  in  the  synagogues  are  not  suffered  to  be  written  with 
vowel  points,  this  probably  was  the  real  cause  why  they  did  not. 
Even  the  points  themselves  must,  as  your  correspondent  T.  Y.  has 
very  justly  observed,  have  been  but  few  originally;  and  been  mul- 
tiplied by  degrees,  till  they  were  brought  to  the  state  in  which 
they  now  encumber  the  text ;  and  I  also  believe  that  the  simple 
pomt  was  the  first  employed.  Even  for  this  improvement  there 
must  have  been  some  necessary  cause,  somewhat  dubious,  which 
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it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  ;  and  that  cause  I  conceive  to  have 
been  a  double  power  of  the  jod  and  van.  For  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  these  two  letters  have  in  various  languages,  and  from  re- 
mote times,  and  probably  traditionally,  had  the  double  powers  of 
consonants  and  vowels.  The  first  use  of  the  point  was  therefore, 
I  conceive,  to  note  either  when  they  were  to  be  read  as  vowels,  or 
as  the  consonants  with  their  vowel  sound  annexed.  If  the  common 
grammar  rules  be  admitted  as  traditionally  correct,  the  latter  was 
the  original  use  of  the  point;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  it.  This 
convenience  would  naturally  lead  to  a  moie  general  applica- 
tion of  the  point,  by  making  a  similar  use  of  it  so  far,  as  that 
the  point  over  any  other  letter  should  stand  for  o  or  u,  and 
under  it  for  i.  The  point  in  the  vau  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
trivance of  a  much  later  date_,  and  I  think  properly  a  dagesh  of  the 
vau  with  its  vowel,  as,  if  so  contemplated,  it  is  conformable  to  the 
general  use  of  the  point  in  the  middle  of  a  letter.  Moreover,  when 
this  use  of  the  point  for  the  vowel  became  familiar,  the  convenience 
of  using  the  point  alone  and  omitting  the  jod  or  vau  ;  or  more  pro- 
bably, that  of  annexing  the  point,  where  the  jod  or  vau  had  casu- 
ally been  omitted,  in  preference  to  interlineation,  would  suggest 
itself;  and  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  suggestions,  the  fre- 
quent omission  of  these  letters  in  some  copies,  where  they  occur  in 
others,  may  be  attributed.  In  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  pentateuch 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  omitted,  where  they  ought  regularly  to  be 
found  ;  and  hence  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  that  the  points  were  not 
invented  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  since,  if  they 
had  been  so,  the  invention  would  probably  have  had  the  same  effect 
on  it,  as  on  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
therefore  be  very  desirable,  that  either  the  Samaritan  copy  should 
be  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  or,  at  least,  that  in  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  bible  the  matres  lectionis  should  be  restored  wherever 
they  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  text.  "^We  invention  of  some  af 
the  points  1  am  inclined  to  attribute,  as  many  others  have  done,  to 
Ezra ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  they  then  became  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  priests  to  read  correctly.  In  the  sequel  the 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  seem  to  have  made  a  nicety  of  pronunciation 
their  study,  and  to  have  completed  the  present  system  of  punctua- 
tion before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Afterwards  they  coidd 
scarcely  have  done  it ;  neither  would  it  probably  have  been  so  reve- 
rentially adhered  to,  had  it  not  been  received  as  that  sanctified  by 
the  usage  of  the  temple.  1  cannot  therefore  but  esteem  them,  so 
far  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  when  in  its  highest  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  cer- 
tainly even  to  us,  the  language,  when  read  according  to  the  points, 
has  a  pleasing  variety  of  sounds  ;  whereas  when  read  without  them, 
and  according  to  the  common  rule,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  vowel  sound  almost  destroys  its  resemblance  to  a  real  lau- 
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guage,  and  is  intolerable  to  the  ear  ;  though  I  must  confess  that  the 
vulgar  mouthing  of  the  aas  and  ees  lately  tauglit  are  not  much  less 
so.  One  who  can  read  with  propriety  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  long  and  short  a  or  e,  sufficiently  without  it ;  and  for 
the  press  (a  or  e)  the  usual  characters  of  these  vowels^  when  long, 
would  be  much  less  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

Hitherto  no  very  satisfactory  rule  has  been  given  for  reading 
"without  the  points ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  great  diffidence  I 
venture  to  propose  a  method,  which  may  perhaps  have  some  ad- 
vantages. This  is  to  write  the  pronouns,  and  the  paradigms  of  the 
verbs  (omitting  the  conjugations  pihil  and  pohal)  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  vowels,  and  to  commit  these  paradigms^ 
and  also  the  pronouns  as  so  w  ritten  to  memory ;  and  to  exercise 
the  memory  according  to  the  paradigms  in  otlier  verbs,  till  the  ex- 
pression becomes  familiar.  As  to  other  words,  it  will  suffice 
where  a  vowel  is  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  any  one 
short  vowel,  but  in  all  such  ca&es  to  use  the  same  vowel  for  this 
purpose.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  sound  will  thus  be 
avoided,  and  the  mode  of  reading  will  be  very  nearly  the  true  one. 
This  method  would,  I  hope,  be  found  useful,  as  w  ithout  the  toil  of 
attending  to  all  the  minute  and  troublesome  variations  of  the  points, 
it  may  enable  those  who  read  together  to  understand  each  other. 
That  which  has  principally  induced  me  to  olFer  such  a  lule,  is  an 
advantage  which  the  faculty  of  reading  llie  Hebrew  without  points 
affords  to  the  student.  The  Hebrew  commentaries,  and  most 
other  Hebrew  books  that  I  have  met  with,  are  printed  without 
points,  and  many  of  these  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  especially  to 
the  biblical  scholar.  Some  of  these  are  written  in  very  pure  Hebrew, 
others  have  a  mixture  of  the  languages  of  ihe  countries  in  which  the 
writers  lived.  It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  as  there  is  but  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
study  the  language  for  the  sake  of  this  one  book,  which  is  so  well 
translated  into  other  languages,  li  it  is  meant  by  this,  that  there 
are  no  other  books  of  the  same  ages  as  any  of  the  books  in  the, 
bible,  this  indeed  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  many 
other  books  in  the  language,  and  for  the  utility  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators, f  may  refer  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  Lightfoot  in 
his  Hora3  Hebraicae ;  and  any  one,  who  attempts  to  convert  the 
Jews,  ought  to  learn  first  from  their  own  writings  what  their  ob- 
jections are. 

Llauarmon,  D.  C.  P.  R. 

Dec.  281  h,  1813. 
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NOTICE  OF 

GinioNOLOGicAL  RETROSPECT,  OT  Memoirs  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Events  of  Mahommedan  History;  from  the 
death  of  the  Arabian  Legislator,  to  the  Accession  of  the  Em- 
peror JJxhar,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Moghul  Empire  in 
Hindustan.  From  original  Persian  Authorities,  by  Major 
David  Price,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service.  2  vjIs. 
Ato.  (the  3rd  not  yet  published)  London,  IQl  I, 


Although  the  Work  which  we  here  announce  has  not  been  yet 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  merits  of  those  parts  which  have  appear- 
ed induce  us  to  recommend  them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  not  only  to 
Orientalists,  but  to  the  lovers  of  general  history,  and  of  extraordinary 
anecdotes;  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  tra- 
cnig  to  its  source  that  torrent  of  wonderful  events  which  inundated  the 
fairest  regions  of  Asia,  and  overwhelmed  even  some  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world,  and  exposed  it  to  be  subjugated  by  the  ferocious  and 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  Mohammed. 

Our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed, and  the  perseverance  displayed,  by  our  ingenious  author  in  the 
composition  of  this  Work,  when  we  inform  them  that  he  has  translated, 
(from  a  language,  which  "  all  who  run  can  not  read")  and  condensed 
into  his  "  Retrospect"  every  thing  instructive  or  interesting  that  can  be 
found  connected  with  his  subject,  in  the  Great  Tarikhy  or  Chronicle  of 
Abu  Jaufer  Mohammed  Ben  Jarir,  surnamed  Al  Tahariy  or  Tabri,  and 
described  by  the  learned  Ockley  ^History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  n.  Intr. 
xxxiii.)  as  "  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  the  very  parent  of  their  History" 
— A  Manuscript,  of  which  sortie  copies  occupy  eight  hundred,  some  a 
thousand  pages,  folio,  or  quarto — he  has  copiously  and  judiciously  bor- 
rowed from  the  celebrated  Persian  work,  entitled  Rouzet  al  Sefa,  or 
*'■  Garden  ot  Purity,"  composed  by  Mirkhond,  and  generally  tran- 
scribed in  seven  or  eight  large  volumes— from  the  Kholauset  al  Akh- 
haur,  and  the  Habib  as.teir  of  the  Historian  Khojidemir— -records  of 
considerable  extent  —from  the  Tarikh  Guzeideh,  or  "  Select  Chronicle," 
by  Hamdallah  Mastoivfi  of  Cazoin — and  other  rare  and  valuable  an- 
aals. 

From  such  voluminous  manuscript  materials,  to  peruse  which,  with 
the  attention  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  work,  was,  in  itself, 
a.  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  Major  Price  has  collected  a  stock  of 
the  most  entertaining  and  useful  information  respecting  an  occurrence 
that  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  stupendous  in  the  history 
of  mankind  -  To  the  feebleness  of  their  opponents,  and  especially  of 
tha  enervated  Persians,  we  may  attribute  in  great  measure  the  successes 
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of  the  Musulmans'  arms,  and  the  rapid  propagation  of  their  new  re- 
ligion. 

Our  author  is  of  this  opinion,  and  thus  expresses  it  in  the  opening  of 
his  Work—"  That  there  existed  in  the  genius  of  Mahomedanism  some- 
thing calculated  to  inspire  the  most  powerful  energies  and  exertions, 
has  been  too  widely  and  fearfully  exemplified  in  the  unparalleled  suc- 
cess of  its  votaries  to  be  made  a  question  of ;  but  without  conceding 
too  far  to  the  opinions  of  some  very  distinguished  modern  authorities 
on  the  subject,  there  are  in  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  belief,  that  its  early  and  rapid  advancement  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  degenerate  spirit  of  its  opposers,  and 
to  the  already  corrupted  state  of  Christianity  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.  If,  indeed,  the  gospel  of  peace  and  benevolence,  delivered 
in  spotless  purity  by  a  mild  Redeemer,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  had  even  at  that  period  through  human  folly  and  deprav- 
ity suffered  a  deplorable  perversion  ;  if  the  minds  of  men  were  become 
already  unhinged  and  embittered  by  acrimonious  controversies,  by  im- 
pious, unavailing,  and  contradictory  attempts  to  analyze  those  myster- 
ious properties  of  the  Divine  Nature,  so  far  beyond  the  scope  of  hu- 
man faculties  to  comprehend  ;  if  the  sole  object  of  pure  and  rational 
devotion  had  been  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of,  through  the  degrading 
substitution  of  image- worship,  'through  the  cloud  of  martyrs,  saints, 
and  angels  interposed  before  the  throne  of  Omnipotence  ;'  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  that,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  which 
then  generally  pervaded  the  mass  of  society,  the  world  was  sufficiently 
predisposed  to  embrace  any  change  or  innovation  that  might  be  re- 
commended for  its  adoption,  under  the  influence  of  superior  talents  and 
a  plausible  exterior  of  sanctity.  The  surprise  will  therefore  cease  that 
with  endowments  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  with  the  united  aid  of 
fraud  and  violence,  the  self-commissioned  and  aspiring  legislator  of 
the  Arabs  should  have  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  the  minds  of  his  un- 
informed but  ardent  countrymen,  together  with  the  sublime  and  eter- 
iial  truth  that  there  is  only  one  God,  an  acquiescence  at  least,  if  not  a 
belief,  in  the  unconnected  rhapsodies  of  the  Koran  ;  and  in  the  fiction 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  the  establishment  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  less 
to  the  views  of  ambition,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  God. 

**  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  these  pages  to  delineate  the 
numerous  artifices  devised  by  the  Arabian  prophet  to  acquire  that 
unbounded  ascendancy  which  he  is  known  to  have  established  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers  :  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  tremendous  sys- 
tem of  enthusiasm,  which  triumphed  for  a  time  over  the  sacred  ban- 
ners of  the  cross ;  which  scared  the  Roman  eagle  from  the  towers  of 
the  city  of  Constantine  ;  and  which,  had  it  not  been  seasonably  arrest- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  its  author,  by  that  providence  which  directed  the  batlle-axe  of 
Charles  Martel,  would,  to  borrow  for  once  the  glowing  language  of  the 
eloquent  Gibbon,  peradventure  long  since  have  reared  the  emerald 
standard  of  the  race  of  Fatima  on  the  pinnacles  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral."   p.  2. 

The  History  before  us  commences  with  th«  eighth  year  of  the  Hid- 
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:*era,  or  of  Mohammed's  exile  from  his  native  city  Mecca,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  year  629  of  the  Christian  Kra,  when  hostiUties  occur- 
red between  that  Arabian  adventurer  and  the  troops  of  Heraclius, 
Empeior  of  the  east.  In  the  first  volume,  which  contains  above  six 
hundred  pages,  we  are  conducted  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
■  or  to  the  year  of  Mohammed's  aera  132,  through  the  reigns  of  Abu- 
bekre,  Omar,  Othman  and  Ali — the  Kholafa  rashdein,  orthodox  or 
legitimate  Khalifs,  as  those  first  successors  of  the  prophet  are  deno- 
mmated — from  them  the  reins  of  empire  were  transferred  to  Hassan, 
Mauweiah,  (first  Khalif  of  the  Ommeyah  dynasty)  Yezzeid,  Mauwei- 
ah  II.,  Merwaun,  Abdulmelek,  V/alid,  Suliman,  Mutausem  Billah, 
Yezzeid  II.,  Haslianm,  Walid  II.,  Yezzeid  III.,  Ibrahim,  and  Mer- 
waun II.,  witli  whose  flight  into  Egypt  and  death  the  first  Volume 
concludes. 

From  this  we  shall  extract  some  passages  relative  to  that  execrable 
tyrant,  Hejauje,  the  son  of  Yussuf,  who  died  (prob?.bly  of  the  morbus 
pediculosus)  at  the  age  of  fifty  four,  in  the  year  714.  or  of  the  Hijera 
95.     Having  informed  us  that  this  monster  had  by  his  arbitrary  man- 
■dates  alone  caused  the  death  of  at  ieust  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoit- 
sand  persons,  "  there  were  after  all,"  adds  the  historian,  "fovmd  in  the 
different  prisons   of  his  government,   when  providence  thought  fit  to 
relieve  mankind  f;om  his  oppressions,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  men 
and  twenty  thousand  women  ;  many  of  these  confined  in  that  species 
of  prison  invented  by  himself,   without  roof,  in  which,  alternately  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cold, 
heat,  and  rain,    the  unhappy  victims  were  left  to  suifer  under  every 
variety  of  pain  and  wretchedness.     To  the  execration  in  which  he  was 
universally  held  by  the  subjects  of  his  authority,  Hejauje  was  not  en- 
tirely a  stranger.    One  day  while  passing  through  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medeinah,  he  observed   a  man  employed  in 
the  julture  of  the  soil ;  with  whom  entering  into  conversation,  he  ask- 
ed him,  among  other  questions,  what  sort  of  a  man  he  considered  He- 
jauje to  be  ;  the  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing himself,  very  bluntly  replied,,  that  he  was  a  profligate  and  fla- 
gitious miscreant ;  '  knowe.st  thou  who  I  am  V  said  Hejauje — '  perhaps 
not,'  replied  the  peasant  —'I  am  Hejauje,' exclaimed  the  tyrant — <and 
I,'  added  the  peasant,  with  ponsiderable  presence   of  mind,   *  knowest 
thou  who   I  am  V    '  no,'  said  Hejauje — *  I  am,'  proceeded  the  other, 
*  one  of  the  clients  of  the  unfortunate  house   of  Zobair ;  among  my 
other  afflictions  subject  to  a  derangement  of  intellects  for  three  days 
in  the  year ;  to  my  misfortune,   that  on  which  we  have  met  is  one  of 
those  days  !'  —  Smiling  at  the  promptitude  of  the  reply,  Hejauje  quitted 
him  without  further  notice.     On  his  death-bed  he  also  appears  to  have 
been  haunted  with  a  similar  curiosity  on  this  subject  ;  and  he  employ- 
ed one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  collect  frfjm  the  conversation  of 
the  people   their  opinion  of  his  character :  he  had  the  consolation  to 
learn  that  if  there'  was  a  finger's  breadth  in  Hell  it  would  be  reserved 
for  Hejauje."     p.  481. 

The  Second  Volume  of  tl/is  Chronological  Retrospect  extends  to 
above  seven  hundred  pages,  and  comprehends  the  reigns  of  all  the 
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Mohammedan  Sovereigns,  from  Abul  Abbas  al  Seffauh  (who  assum- 
ed the  government  Anno  Hijcrae  132,  A,  D.  750.)  to  Sultan  Ahmed 
JuUaeir,  who  died  in  the  year  of  Christ  1409,  or  of  the  Hijera  812. 
In  this  volume  the  history  of  Haroun  Arraeshid  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, and  his  cruel  destruction  of  the  Barmecide  family  is  well  related  : 
with  the  KhaliPs  consent,  indeed  in  consequence  of  his  spontaneous 
oflFer,  that  monarch's  beautiful  sister,  the  accomplished  Abbasah, 
became  the  bride  of  Jaafer  Barmeki  — but  on  the  hard  conditions  of 
living  together  as  if  they  had  never  been  united  in  man'iage  ;.  that 
these  conditions  were  not  scrupulously  observed,  the  birth  of  a  son 
sufficiently  proved,  and  by  order  of  the  unrelenting  Khalif,  Mesrour, 
his  favorite  eunuch,  reluctantly  decapitated  the  unfortunate  Jaafer,  and 
his  race,  of  most  ancient  and  illustrious  origin,  v,-as  extirpated  (with  one 
exception)  by  the  slaughter  of  its  various  members,  even  of  those  in 
a  state  of  infancy  and  of  ej:treme  old  age..  "  To  conclude,"  says 
Major  Price,  "  this  sketch  of  the  splendid  career  and  miserable  cata- 
strophe of  a  fam.ily  so  celebrated,  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  in- 
troduce without  an  apology  the  following  observation  derived  from 
another  source.  Among  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  transcribe,  says  the  author  of  the  work  to  which  we 
refer,  that  which  I  am  about  to  mention  is  perhaps  not  the  least  singu- 
lar or  deserving  our  consideration— on  some  occasion  or  other,  a  cer- 
tain historian  relates  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  a  register 
or  memorandum  of  HarCin-rashid's  expenditure ;  in  this,  under  a  sin- 
gle date,  he  found  recorded  an  article  of  that  monarch's  munificence 
to  Jaafer  the  son  of  Yaheya,  that  patron  of  excellence  alone  ;  which  in 
gold  and  silver,  in  rich  apparel  and  carpeting,  spices  and  perfumes, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  thirty  millions  of  dirhems  (at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation 687,500  pounds).  This  may  enable  us  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  Haruns  liberality  to  this  distinguished  family, 
while  they  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  his  favor.  Alas  !  continues  the 
same  historian,  in  the  very  next  page,  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  the 
comparatively  trifling  sum  of  fourteen  dinaurs  and  half  a  daunkah 
(about  6/.  7s.  Qd.)  sufficed  to  provide  the  bitumen  and  combustibles 
necessary  to  consume  the  bones  of  the  same  Jaafer,  so  long  and  igno- 
miniously  suspended  to  a  gibbet  at  Baghdad.'     p.  76. 

After  a  perusal  of  these  voluminous  annals,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  how 
very  few  amongst  the  numerous  Sovereigns,  whose  actions  they  record, 
have  merited  the  title  of  good  men  ;  or,  rather,  how  very  few  have  not 
deserved  to  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithet  of  bad.  They  seem  in 
general  to  have  considered  the  world  as  made  solely  for  their  use,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  their  sensual  gratifications  ;  not 
that  they  were  made  for  the  people,  but  the  people  for  them  ;  of  many 
tlie  conduct  appears  to  have  been  dictated  alternately  by  caprice, 
cruelty,  and  suspicion.  We  accidentally  open  Major  Price's  second 
volume  at  page  153,  from  which  we  shall  extract  the  following  anec- 
dotes of  Mutewukkel,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  contrivance,  or,  at 
least,  with  the  consent,  of  his  son  Muntusser  in  the  year  861,  or  of  the 
Mahomedan  jsra  ^47. — "  For  the  remaining  four  or  five  years  of  the 
reign  of  Mutewukkel  we  are  constrained  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
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recital  of  some  of  those  instances  of  folly  and  depravity,  which  will 
serve  to  place  the  character  of  this  prince  in  a  more  conspicuous  point 
of  view  ;  one  of  the  amusements  in  which  he  chose  to  indulge  himself, 
was  to  give  a  magnificent  entertainment,  and  in  the  moment  of  their 
brightest  conviviality  to  turn  a  lion  loose  among  his  astonished  guests  ; 
another,  was  to  introduce  a  snake  into  the  sleeve  of  some  unfortunate 
courtier,  upon  whom,  when  bitten,  it  was  his  practice  to  amuse  himself 
bymakin?;  experiments  with  antidotes  ;  another  notable  jest,  in  which 
he  very  frequently  delighted  to  sport  with  the  apprehensions  of  his 
court,  was  to  cast  broken  jars,  full  of  scorpions,  into  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly  to  their  infinite  horror  and  annoyance.  His  destruc- 
tion, however,  was  more  immediately  accelerated  by  the  dispossessing 
of  Seyf,  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  chief,  of  the  lands  which  he  held  in  Ju- 
baul  or  Persian  Irak,  and  the  territory  of  Isfahaun,  in  order  to  bestow 
them  upon  his  favorite  minister  ;  and  perhaps  not  less  by  his  vexatiout 
treatment  of  the  son  Avhom  he  had  expressly  nominated  as  immediate 
successor  to  his  throne  and  dignity  ;  whose  name  he  would  occasionally 
condescend  to  make  a  pun  of,  observing  that,  instead  of  Muntusser,  his 
title  should  have  been  Muniuzzcr  ;  as  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
period  of  his  father's  death.  On  other  occasions,  after  drenching  away 
his  intellects  with  intoxicating  liquors,  he  would  cause  the  same  son  to 
be  plied,  without  intermission,  with  repeated  draughts  of  the  disgusting 
and  impure  overflowings  of  debauch — by  these  accumulated  insults, 
Muntusser  was  at  last  impelled  to  the  unnatural  and  nefarious  resolu- 
tion of  forming  a  conspiracy  among  the  Turkish  slaves,  against  the 
life  of  his  father."     p.  153. 

From  the  same  volume  we  learn  that  Sultan  MahmAd  of  Gheznein 
being  desirous  of  entertaining  at  his  court  one  of  the  renowned  sons  of 
Seljuk  was  gratified  by  a  visit  from  Israeli,  v;hom  he  received  in  the 
most  honorable  and  flattering  manner.  "  On  this  occasion,  placing 
the  illustrious  stranger  en  the  throne  beside  himself,  Mahmdd  is  said,  in 
the  course  of  conference,  to  have  demanded,  in  the  event  that  an  emerg- 
ency might  arise,  in  which  he  should  require  it,  what  number  of  caval- 
ry they  were  able  to  send  to  his  assistance.  Israeli,  who  had  a  couple  of 
arrows  in  the  quiver  suspended  to  his  slioulder,  laid  one  of  them  before 
the  monarch  and  told  him,  that  if  he  transmitted  that  arrow  to  the  re- 
sidence of  his  tribe,  his  ordei-s  would  be  attended  by  one  hundred 
thousand  horse.  The  Sultan  again  demanded,  what,  if  more  were 
required?  this,  replied  the  son  of  Seljuk,  placing  the  second  arrow  in 
the  hands  of  Mahmud,  will  bring  fifty  thousand  more  to  thy  support. 
And  the  Sultan  demanding  a  third  time  what,  if  still  more  were  neces- 
sary to  assure  his  safety,  the  Seljukian  laid  the  quiver  before  him,  and 
assured  him  that  if  he  sent  that  article  of  his  equipment  into  Ttirkes- 
taun,  little  le^s  than  two  hundred  thousand  horse  would  speed  to  his 
assistance.  Upon  this,  becoming  suddenly  jealous  of  the  multitudinous 
force  of  the  Seljukians,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  festivities  with  which 
he  had  hitherto  entertained  him,  he  condemned  liis  unoffending  guest 
to  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Kalinjaur,  where  he  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death,"     p.  .346. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  more  copious  extracts  from  these  interest- 
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i'ng  Volumes — but  we  cannot  close  them  without  noticing  (what  will 
probably  surprise  many  of  our  readers)  that  the  boundless  and  indis- 
criminating  liberality  of  Key  Khatoun  (about  the  year  1294  of  ourasra) 
gave  origin  to  the  institution  of  TcMo-Khaunah,  banking-houses,  or 
Stamp-houses,  where,  on  oblong  pieces  of  paper,  were  impressed  certain 
characters  (Khataian  or  Chinese)  containing  the  Musulman  confession 
of  faith,  "  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  messenger, 
or  prophet,  of  God."  The  royal  titles  bestowed  upon  the  Persian  mon- 
archs  by  the  Kaans  of  Katai  or  Tartary,  and  within  a  circle,  the  sum, 
(from  one  half  to  ten  dirhems,  or  from  two  pence  three  farthings  to 
four  shillings  and  seven  pence)  for  which  each  note  was  to  be  consider- 
ed as  an  equivalent,  and  received  by  all  the  liege  subjects  of  Key  Khr- 
tun,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punishment  denounced  against  them, 
their  wives  and  children.  It  appears,  however,  (see  vol.  II.  p.  598.) 
that  the  general  circulation  of  this  paper  money  could  not  be  enforced 
by  any  threats,  so  loudly  did  the  people  clamor  against  it,  and  the 
Monarch  found  it  necessary  to  rescind  the  decree  by  which  it  hud  been 
issued. 

In  illustration  of  his  Chronological  Retrospect,  Major  Price  has 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  an  exxellent  map  of  Asia,  executed  by 
Neele,  with  considerable  neatness ;  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  place 
before  the  reader  at  one  view  all  the  principal  scenes  of  action  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  work.  A  third  and  final  volume  may,  we 
understand,  be  soon  expected ;  and  on  its  appearance  we  shall  resume 
our  remarks  on  the  whole  work,  of  which  the  parts,  hitherto  published, 
have  afforded  us  so  much  gratification. 

Meanwhile  from  a  dedication  addressed  to  the  Court  ot  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  we  are  induced  to  hope  that  Major  Price's 
double  claim  to  the  favor  of  that  respectable,  wealthy,  and  powerful 
body,  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be,  forgotten  ;  he  now  appears  before 
them  in  his  literary  character  as  a  meritorious  author — they  have  long 
known  that  as  a  soldier  he  has  honorably  fought  and  bled,  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  in  his  Country's  cause. 


Sercnissimo  Arausice  et  NassavicE  Vrincipi, 

GULIELMO     FREDERICO, 
Totius  Belgii  legitimo  Donnno,  Cet.  Cet.  Cet. 


1  HE  following  Patriotic  Effusion  was  sent  to  us  soon  after  the 
emancipation  of  Holland,  by  Professor  Nodell,  of  Rotterdam. 
We  cannot  refuse  it  a  place  in  our  Journal,  although  the  occasion 
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of  the  versf's  is  almost  forgotten,  in  the  multiplicity  of  splendid 
events  which  have  since  occurred.  They  will  perhaps  be  the  more 
Valuable,  as  they  are  the  last,  in  which  it  was  permitted  him  by 
an  all-wise  Providence  to  indulge.  The  Professor  is  no  more  \ 
That  his  latter  moments,  however,  were  cheered  by  the  surrounding 
scenes  of  joy  and  exvdtation,  the  following  lines  will  manifest. 
We  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  in  our  possession  what  MS. 
Criticisms  he  left  behind  him,  whicii  we  shall  not  fail  to  insert  in 
the  Journal. 

Jam  patrios  fines  invisis  et  arva  Batavfjm, 

Unde  fuit  foede  gens  tua  pulsa  prius, 
Arva,  latrociniis  longum  populata,  diuque 

Francigenum  ah  !    diro  pra^da  parata  gregi ! 
Hen  !  meminisse  piget,  nimium  at  meminisse  necesse  est, 

Quis  fuerit  dnis  gens  pia  pressa  malis. 
Libertatis  amor  Belgarum  in  stirpe  vigebat, 

Et  patrise  tota  mente  reposta  salus  ! 
Legibus  et  justis,  justo  et  moderamine  tutos 

Ducebat  privo  sub  lare  quisque  dies. 
Nee  saivum  norat  pallens  metuisse  tyrannuni, 

Collave  servili  subdere  lenta  jugo. 
Lumina  Castalidum,  Phoebique,  et  templa  Minervae, 

Adsiduus  juvenum  concelebrabat  honor. 
Mercatura  sagax,  nuUo  retinente  capistro, 

Portabat  varias  totius  orbis  opes  ; 
Castaque  rel'.gio,  non  ulli  obnoxia  vincio, 
Artibus  et  turpi  fraude  doloque  carens, 
Nee  minus  a  dira  sejvmcta  superstitione, 

Divinum  ornabat  numen  amore  pio. 
Aureaque  hie  vcre  degebant  secula  cives, 

Qualia  Saturno  rege  fuere  prius. 
Fehces  popuii,  sua  si  bona  nosse,  suaque 

Tranquiili  scissent  conditione  frui! 
At  levis  ambitio,  doniinandi  et  sseva  cupido 

(His  aunuii  vitiis  semina  prima  dedil) 
Et  livor  patriae  patres  incessere  coepit, 

Spargere  et  occulta  tetra  aconita  manu. 
Et  miremur  adhuc,  coelum  oppugnasse  gigantes, 

Dictaque  in  leternum  probra  fuisse  Jovem  ? 
Hinc  peregrina  cohors,  occiso  rege  triumphans, 

Et  dudum  quodvis  ausa  patrare  nefas, 
Seditione  poteiis,  et  nulli  parcere  sueta, 
Sed  nata  arbitrio  vivere  ubique  suo, 
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Francigeniim  genus,  in  nostras  arcessitur  oras, 

Et  mox  servili  cuncta  timore  replet. 
Legi  niillus  honor,  nulla  est  reverentia  juris. 

Omnia  victoris  sola  libido  regit. 
Kt  sese  et  natos,  vitamque  ipsumque  pudorem 

Cedere  militibus  sola  reperta  salus. 
Ipsa  etenim  miseris  sua  sunt  suspiria  fraudi, 

Et  missas  lacrynix  criminis  instar  habent. 
Tantis  niersa  malis  gens,  tantis  cincta  periclis, 

Unde  habuit  dirte  conditionis  opem  ? 
Nempe  Deus,  coelo  tandem  miseratus  ab  alto. 

Ipse  suis  Belgis  portus  et  ara  fuit. 
Turba  satellitii,  Gallorum  addicta  tyranno, 

Nescio  quo  subito  victa  timore  fugit. 
Auxilio  nobis  socius,  certzeque  saluti, 

Missus  ab  extremo  littore  miles  adest. 
Ipsaque  Arausiadum  soboles,  tutela  perennis 

Quae  Batavis,  dono  numinis,  ecce,  venit. 
Salve,  Heros  Gulielme  !  Deus,  Deus  ipse  quietem 

Te  jubet,  et  genti  reddere  jura  tuae. 
Te  duce  Libertas,  nuUi  violanda  tyranno, 

Perpetuum  sospes  perstat  in  aede  sua. 
Te  duce,  longinquas  tendens  Mercator  in  oras, 

Divitias  et  opes,  tutaque  lucra  petal. 
Prisca  Academiis  redeat  bona  fama,  Lyceisque, 

Et  Musae  et  Phoebus  thurea  dona  ferant. 
Sternum  nostris  malesuada  calumnia  terris 

Exulet,  et  levitas,  quae  scelus  omne  parit. 
Veraque  religio,  nullo  fucata  colore, 

Civibus  instillet  juraque  fasque  piis. 
Et  sua  simplicitas  reddatur,  ut  ante,  Batavo, 

Antiqua  et  teneat  pectora  cuncta  fides  ! 
Denique,  FrancigenCun  pulsis  ubicunque  mauiplis, 

Invisat  nostras  pax  diuturna  lares. 
Famaque  Arausiadum  nullo  non  crescat  in  aevo, 
Quam  canat  sternum  noster,  ametque  nepos  ! 

Jn  Erasmiano  Roterodami  A.  D.  XXVI.  Dec.  A.  R. 
P.F.S.    CIOIDCCCXIII. 
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BIANUSCRIPTS  CLASSICAL,   BIBLICAL, 
AND  BIBLICO-ORIENTAL.— No.  IV. 


JVe  have  made  arrangements  for  collecting  an  account 
of  ALL  ^auu0CVtpt0  on  the  foregoing  departments  of 
Literature,  whicli  at  present  e.vist  in  the  various  Pub- 
lic Libraries  in  Great  Britain.  JVe  shall  con- 
tinue them  in  each  Number  till  finished,  when  an  Index 
shall  be  given  of  the  whole,  JFe  shall  then  collect  an 
account  of  the  Mamiscripts  in  the  Royal  and  Impe- 
rial Libraries  on  the  Continent.  All  cojumuni- 
cations  from  our  Friends  zvill  be  of  assistance  to  our 
undertaking. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.    No.  IV. 
BIBLIOTHECA  MS.  HARLEIANA. 


Cobict!^  IKtanuCrript!  €Ias{.!^ici  v!5reecL 


MLIANUS. 

^ec.  XIV.  [No.  6293,] 


Ai^SCHINES. 

87.  Epistolcc  tres.     Sec.  XIV.  [No.  5610.] 

88.  Epistolcd  224.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5^35:] 

89.  Oratio  wtts^  t^j  wa^aTrgeo-jSrjaj.  ['IVo.  6322.] 

Obsa.  The  age  of  this  MS.  is  uncertain.     But  from  its  possessing  charatr 
teristics  of  the"l3th  century,  it  may  be  assigned  probably  to  that  period. 


MSOPUS. 

90.  JEsopicccfahulcn  150.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5543  ] 

Obss.  These  fables  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  are  different  from 
those  which  are  usually  published  under  that  title,  A  short  life  of  iEsop  is 
subjoined  to  them. 
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91.  Falula  ^sopica  30  cum  fragmento  S\mi  ordine  insolito. 
[No.  5744.] 

Ohss.  These  fables  appear  to  have  been  written  by  some  more  recent 
rcpyist,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  corresponds  more  closely  with  that 
which  prevails  in  our  present  editions.  They  are  22  in  number,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  same  as  the  31st  in  the  preceding. 


ANTIPATRIS. 

92.  Epigrammata  in  Orpheum   et  Pindarum.     Sec.  XF.  [No, 
5600.'] 

^S.  SV/p^o*  iJgco-IXeysToi  elj  'Op^'zu.     []Vo.  1752.] 

Ohss.  Codex  quo  base  describuntur  non  antiquitate  sed  idiomate  et  rari- 
tate  valde  prjEstat.  Totus  est  Grwcus  ct  scripta  inibi  exhibita  sunt  inter 
Classica  enumeranda.  Illius  avTiyfa^ov,  durante  Paganismo,  descriptum  crat 
ut  mihi  videtur  consideratione  vocum  nyaO^  rvyj^  summis  phirimis  pagiais 
exaratarum  a  quo  ritu  Christianorum  Ileligio  semper  abhorruit.  In  illo 
reperitur  Inscriptio  rarissima  in  laudem  Antonini  imperatoris  et  Papinii 
Philosophi,  insculpta  ut  videtur  Imperii  sui  anno  primo.  Sequuntur  di- 
versorum  versiculi  et  epigrammata,  agmenque  claudunt  Pindari  opera  pie- 
raque  cum  versibus  ad  ilium  spectantibus.     Inter  has  leguntur, 

•t  iterum, 

Toy   AyT»iraT^«u  iii  I'f  ainit. 


APOLLODORUS. 

94.  Bibllotheca.     Sec.  (forsan)  XFI.  [No.  5732.] 

Obss.  Codex  Chartaceus  sumraa  clegantia  descriptus  continet  paginat 
1^1  sine  divisione  hbrorum. 

95.  Poliorceticci  cum  variis  lectionibus  a  Johan.  Meursio  coilectis. 

[No.  6309.] 

Obss.  Forte  manu  Johannis  Meursii  scriptus.  De  his  ita  scribit  in  primo 
folio.  "  Descripsi  e  codice  Andreje  Schotti  et  altero  Academiae  nostrje  Lug- 
duno-Batavinje  ;  in  quo  utroque  quce  optima  essent  in  Textum  recepi,  anno- 
tataad  oram  libri  diflorcntia  lectionis;  itaque  litera  S.  adscripta,  Schotti  co- 
dicem  designat,  /..  Lugduno-Batavin.  ubi  vero  nulla  litera  estadscripta,  e» 
nostra  est  emendatio." 


APOLLONIUS. 
9Q.  Epistola:.     Sec.  XF.  [No.  5635.] 


ARISTWES. 

97. — 1.  Sermones  de  Dioni/s'o, — 2.  Sermones  de  Hercult,     Sec, 
XF,  [No.  5547.] 
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ARISTOPHANES. 

98.  Pliitus.     Sec.  XVI.  {No.  1675.] 

ObsH.  Perpetuis  fere  commentariis  atque  glossematis  interlinearibus  D. 
Burcheti  Professoris  ut  videtur  illustratus. 

^. —  1.  Plutns  a  versu  '266. — 2.  Nuhes  cum  glossis  interlijteari- 
hus  et  miirginalibus.     Sec.  XIV.  \jSo.  'j1%5.~\ 

Ohss.  Prffimittitur  Hypothesis  hiyus  Comedias  et  subnectitur  Hypothesis- 
Eanarum. 

100. — 1.    Plutus. — 2.     Nebtilce    cum    glossis    interlinearibus, — 
5.  liana;.     [No.  6307.] 
Ohss.  Manu  antiquiore  et  scholiis  nonnuUis. 

101.— 1.   Plutus. 

Ob&s.  The  first  234  verses  are  wanting  in  this  MS.  of  the  Play. 

102.— 2.  Nubes.—S.  Ranee. 

Obss.  lluic  passim  adsunt  argunienta  et  scholia  in  marginibus ;  et  glossse 
inter  lineas  plerumque  rubnea  scriptas. 

Sec.  Zr.  INo.  566^.} 
103.  Fragnientum  Nubium  a  versti, 

«/  versuum  seqiientiiun  53  usque  ad 

X'Ji.  ^e§e,  TTolai  yag  TivsS'     Sec.  XV,  [A^o.  5629-] 


ARISTOTELES. 

104.  Collectanea  nonnulla  ex  CategoriisTrs^MgiJ.^velai.i.  [No.  191.] 

105.  Florcs  de  elegendis  et  fugiendis,  cxcerpfa  de   tertio  Topko- 

rum.     [No.  267.] 

106.  Epistola    ad   Akxandriim    Macedonetn    de   Conservatione 

Sanitatis.     --{No.  91^^ 

107.  Fragmcntum  Problematum.     [No.  218.] 

108. — 1.  Episfola  ad  Peticionem  Alexandri  mism.—Q,.  Secret  a 
sccretorurii  sive  de  regimine  principis  ad  Alexandrunt 
Magnum  LibrLs  X.     [No.  S99-] 

109.  Liber  de  secretis  secretorum  site  de  regimine  Principuni  ad 

Alexandrum  Regein.     [No.  1008.] 

Glss.  The  above  MSS.  of  Aristotle  form  parts  of  volumes  which  contain 
Tarioiis  tracts  on  Divinity,  Astronomy,  &c.  written  by  sev  ral  liands,  and 
at  different  times.    Their  ages  therefore  cannot  be  assigned  wilh  accuracy. 

110.  Dialecta.     [No.  1677.] 
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Notand.  Codex  [3022.]  inter  alia  continet  "  animalium  quornndam  breves 
■descriptiones  cum^expositionibus  asceticis."  Hae  rubrica  Aristoteli  sed  per- 
peram  tribuuntur. 

111. — 1.  Pradicamentorwn  Liber. — 2.  De  Interpretatione  Liber. 
— 3.  Sex  piincipicrum  Liber. — 4.  Priornm  Analj/tico- 
rum  Liber. — 5.  Posterior  am  Libri  duo. —  6.  Elenchorum 
Libri  duo. — 7.  Topicorum  Libri  octo. — 8.  De  Anirna 
Libri  tres.  Sec.  XIV.  [No.  3272.] 
Olss.  Manu  Volpert.  de  Wulmarkhusen  fuere  scripta  A.  D.  1303. 

i  12.  Ethicorum  Nichomachorum  libri  decern.  Sec.  XV.  [No.  3396.3 

Ohss.  Ad  finem  est  Arbor  Virtiitum  et  Vitiorum  secundum  Aristotelem, 
egreo'ie  pitta  ;  ornata  in  angulis  folii,  insignibus  Regiis  Francias  et  Delphi- 
natus  et  duobus  aliis. 

113. —  1.  Physicorum  libri  octo. — 2.  De  ccclo  et  miindo  libri 
tres. — 3.  De  gencratione  liber. — 4.  De  meteoris  libri  qua- 
tuor. — 5.  De  Jnima  libri  tres. — 6.  De  Memoria  et  lie- 
rniuisceutiu  liber. — 7-  De  Morle  et  I  ica  liber. — 8.  De 
Spiritu  c;  Anima  liber. — 9.  De  Suinuo  et  Vigilia  liber. — 
10.  De  Sensit  et  Sensato  liber. — 11.  De  Plantis  liber. 
Sec.  XIV.  [.\o.  3487.] 

Ohss.  These  are  written  in  the  Gothic  Character  in  two  columns  witk 
numerous  marginal  notes. 

114.  Ad  Alexandrum  Epistohi.     Sec.  XIV.   [.Vo  3703.] 

1 15.  Aualyticorum  posteriorum  libri.     Sec.  XV.  [A'o.  55SQ.'\ 

116.  1.  Categorice. — 2.  De  Interpretatione. — 3.  Analytica  Priora 

libri  duo. — 4.  Analytica  Posteriora  libri  duo. — 5.  Topi- 
corum libri  octo. — 6.  Uifi  ^opajiKuiv  iKiy/Mv  libri  duo, — 
7.  Cutegoriarum  Pars  posterior. 

Ohss.  Alia  manu  et  recenliore  scripta. 
117. — 8.  Libii  de  Interpretatione  Fragmentum.     Sec.  XV.  [No. 
5599.] 

Ohss.  Ill  initio  prioris  libri  "  Coll.  Agen.  Societ.  Jesu  Catal.  Inscript."  Ad 

118.  —  1 .  PJiysiognomica. — 2.  De  Mundo.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5635.] 
Oios.  Ad  finem  Hujus  Libelli  inveniuntur  hi  versus  qui  alibi  nou  extant 

^lii;  ■ncwTo;  rt'vfTo*   ^iv;  'jTTnro;  afyi'x.'oavyoi. 

^iv;  x5;)«Xri.   ^£1";  lUfVa  (Sic.)Aio?  t  ex  maiia  TcTimTai. 

^iv;  iSricri'kiu;'    ^c-j;  aoyo;  aTTaVTWv  a^yiKiff.'.iiVa;, 
TTayrctf  yap  Kfj-^a;,  ai^if  paog  aTTokvyyi^l;. 
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119. — 1.  ^v(Ttxtx  ir^ojSXrjiJLaTU,  xar'  eT8«j  (ruvaywyyjf  oca  tarPiHsi. — 
2.  "0<7(x.  sx  Tov  xit(rQai,  xai  s^Yi[jiaTc~i(rQai  crvfji-^ctlvst.  Lib.  V. 
— 3.  Erotemata  cum  j4 pocrisibus  ad  rem  Physiologicam. — 
4.  Et  Medicam  spectaniia. — 5.  Ilsg)  ^6)1^^1^.  Sec.  XV, 
{No.  6295.} 

120.  'PviTogixYj  vpog  'AXs^av^ov.     Sec.  (forsan)  XIII.  [No.  6322.] 

121.  PoUtkorum  Liber  primus.     Sec.  (forsan)  XV.  [No.  6874.] 
Obss.  Fere  integer  cum  duobus  foliis  ex  alia  quadam  Parte. 


ARTEMIDORUS. 

122.  Oneirocritica.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5.397.] 

Obss.  Folia  habet  31,  Capita  84.    Inseritur  post  folium  undeciraiira  frag- 
roentum  Psalterii  veteris. 


CALLINICHJjS. 
123.  Epistolasex.     Sec.  XIV.  [No.  56W.'\ 


CIIION. 
124.  Epistola.     Sec  XV.  [No-  5G35.] 


DEMETRIUS   MOSCIIIS. 

125.    Oratio  oircag  8=7    7rgo<7SjW.jW.lv;iv    t«Tj    twv  Xoyc/jv.     Sec.  XIV, 
[No.  5724.] 

DEMOSTHENES. 

126.~1.  Oralio  Olynth.  1. — 2.  Oralio  Olipith.  11.— 3.  Oratio 
Olynth.  111. — 4.  Oratio  Fhilippica  1. — 5.  Oratio  De 
Pace. — 6.  Oratio  Phi/ippica  11. — 7.  Oratio  Philippica  in. 
— 8.  Oratio  Philippica  iv. — 9-  Oratio  ad  Philippi  Episto- 
lam. — 10.  Oratio  De  Haloueso. — 11.  Oratio  De  rebus 
Chersonesitanis. — 12.  Oratio  Contra  Jndrotionem. — 13. 
Contra  Midiam. — 14.  Oratio  Contra  Aristocratem. — 15. 
Oratio  de  Corona. — 16.  Oratio  Iliqi  7r«^a7rp:cr/Sri'aj. — 17. 
Oratio  Contra  2'imocratem.  Sec.  XV.  [Ao.  5670.] 
Ohsi,  Liber  Chartaceus  eleganter  quidem  scriptus,  et  bonse  indolis. 

127 •— 8.   Olynthiaca  prima  cum  argumento. — 9-   Olynthiaca  se- 

cunda. — 10.   Olynthiaca  tertia. — 11.   Philippica  priyna. — ■ 

■  -       12.  De  Pace  cum  argumento  Libanii. — 13.  Philippica  11. 

cum  arg.  Lib. — 14.  De  Haloueso  cum  arg.  Lib. — 15.  De 

Rebus  Chersouesi  cum  arg.  Lib.     Sec.  XlV.  [No.  5724.] 
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i28.  Oratio  Olynthiaca  i.  cum  scholiis  teitui  interpositis.  ^ 

secunda  cum  arg.  et  scholiis. 

Obss.  Oratio  imperfecta  est  ad  finem,  hiaturaque  habet  ad  fol.  81- 

Sec.  XV.  [No.  5728.] 
129.  Oratio  de  Corona.     Sec.  XVI.  [No.  631 1. J 
130. —  1.    'OKvvStiXKcav   a. — 2.    'OAuvSfaxwv    /3'. — S.    'OXvv^iuxcov  y'. 

Obss.  Ad  Folium  25  Librarii  patet  error.  Finis  Philippicae  primas  et  hu- 
jusce  Orationis  initium  absurde  rcpftunlur.  Sublato  hoc  folio,  oratio,  nulla 
yiiidcm  lacun^,  rccle  procedit. 

6.  xara.  fPiXiTnroi)  (3. — 7.  tesI  '^Xowijctou. — 8.  wsaj  XippovYj<rou, 
— 9-  xara  4>iXl-j7rou  y. —  U).   xutix.  4>i\i7rTov  S. — 11.  vgog  t^» 
'PiXl-KTTOit  f-TTiTToXriV. — 12.  X-UT  AWyivo'j  'TTtqi  7rapx7rpe<y^slot.c. — 
14.  TTE^j  ToD  ^Tffavou.     Sec.  (forsari)  XIII,  [No.  6322.] 
Qbsn,  Eleganter  quidem  scripUis,  antiquus  et  bonse  indoljs. 
[2'u  be  continued.^ 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jodrnal. 

X  SEE,  at  page  265  of  your  sixteenth  number,  that  Mr.  S.  of 
Korwich  has  been  pleased  to  direct  another  of  his  diatribes  against 
me.  He  says  that  I  often  arrive  at  novelties  by  the  help  of  ety-' 
niology  and  an  ingenious  imagination,  but  whicli  he  presumes 
cannot  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  or  even  by  probability. 
Mr.  S.  might  have  paused  before  he  made  this  sweeping  accusa- 
tion. This  gentleman,  who  writes  so  much  concerning  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  told  your  readers,  (No.  VIII.  p.  470.)  that  the 
"  Royal  Shepherds"  of  Egypt  never  existed  any  where  except  in 
my  Essays.  It  must  then  be  a  uoveltif  for  him,  if  he  should 
ever  turn  to  the  pages  of  Josephus,  who,  in  his  book  against 
Apion,  cites  a  passage  from  the  Egyptian  historian  Manetho, 
whence  it  appears  that  these  "  Royal  Shepherds"  were  masters 
of  Egypt  for  more  than  500  years  !  This  same  gentleman,  Mr.  S., 
who  has  favored  your  readers  with  so  many  lectures  on  the 
Coptic  language,  affirmed  in  the  same  Number,  that  my  statement 
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concerning  OT  in  OYPO  was  unsupported  by  any  authority 
whatever.  It  will  then  be  a  novelty  to  this  Coptic  scholar,  when 
he  consults  his  Coptic  grammar,  and  finds  that  my  remarks  are 
fully  authorised  by  Woide  (Gramm.  ^gypt.  p.  17.)  It  must  be 
also  another  novelty  for  him  to  learn,  that  Jablonski  (De  Rem- 
pha)  holds  precisely  the  same  opinion.  Re,  vel  Ro  potius,  quan- 
quam  vocales,  apud  jEgyptios  pracipue,  minim  in  modum  inter 
se  permutanlur,  regem  signijicat,  Tametsi  enim  in  nostris  Cop^ 
toruni  lihris,  OlPO,  ^t  cum  articulo  generis  masculini 
mOTPO,  "^'^h  quod  idem  est  4>0TP0  ad  designandum 
regetn  constanter  occurrat,  mihi  tamen  duhium  non  est,  quin  pri- 
mitivum  vocabu/um  fiierit  PH^  vel  PO,  quod  postmodum  ut 
innumera  alia,  cum  articulo  indefinito  OT  ^'^  unam  vocem  coa- 
luit.  (Jablonsk.  De  Remph,)  After  these  examples  of  rash 
accusation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.,  1  leave  it  to  others  to  judge, 
whether,  or  not,  it  be  very  becoming  in  him,  to  charge  me  with 
often  obtruding  novelties  upon  your  readers,  unsupported  by  suf- 
ficient evidence,  or  even  by  probability.  Before  1  finish  this 
letter,  I  trust,  I  shall  meet  him  with  more  authorities  than  he  may 
be  aware  of. 

But,  Sir,  your  correspondent  has  little  right,  I  think,  to  com- 
plain of  me  for  producing  novelties  by  the  aid  of  etymology  and 
imagination.  He  himself  has  made  some  powerful  claims  to  this 
sort  of  distinction.  Witness  his  vezo  and  surprising  etymology 
of  No-Amon  in  the  fifth  Number  of  your  Journal.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  Akerblad,  he  has  discovered 
that  K2,  No,  lies  hidden  in  the  Coptic  word  "  Pi-noti-te — which 
signifies  God!"  I  shall  take  tiie  liberty  of  making  some  remarks 
on  this  etymology,  as  singularly  proposed,  as  it  has  been  tenacious- 
ly maintained,  by  your  correspondent. 

It  is  not  very  easy  positively  to  determine  what  was  the  particu- 
lar city  of  Egypt,  which  the  Prophets  have  called  Amon-No, 
and  No-Amon.  (Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Ezek.  xxx.  14.  Nah.  iii.  8.  The 
X«XX.  express  the  name  by  Diospolis  in  one  place,  and  by 
Anion  in  another.  Amon  was  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  conse- 
quently Diospolis,  the  city  of  Jupiter,  was  called  the  city  of  Amon 
by  the  Egyptians.  There  were  three  cities  in  Egypt,  which  were 
particularly  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Diospolis.  One 
of  these  was  Thebes;  the  second  was  the  Diospolis  pawn  of  Pto- 
lemy ;  and  the  third,  noticed  by  Strabo,  was  in  the  Mendesiaa 
Nome  in  the  lower  Egypt.  Jerom  in  his  Latin  translation,  and 
Jonathan  in  his  Chaklaic  version,  have  rendered  No-Amon 
*'  the  multitude  of  Alexandria."  The  Syriac  translator  (at  Nahum 
iii.  8.)  has  "  Javan  of  the  Araouites."  Piodati  tenders,  "  No,  pie/io 
di  populi,"  Sec. 
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Among  the  moderns  the  general  opmion  has  been,  that  by 
Amon-No,  the  Prophets  understood  Thebes,  called  occasionally 
by  the  Greeks  DiospoHs.  Some  writers,  however,  have  denied, 
from  the  description  given   by    Nahum,  that    by   No-Amon,    he 

meant  Thebes.      'No-Amon whose  rampart  was  the.  sea,  and 

her  'vcalL  was  from  the  sea.  Thebes  was,  at  least,  one  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  Red  sea,  and  four  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Some  have,  therefore,  supposed,  that  by  Diospolis  the  Greek 
interpreters  understood  the  city  of  that  name,  wliich  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (L.  17-)  and  Suidas,  (in  Demet.  Phaler.)  as  being 
situated  near  Mendes,  and  the  lake  and  marshes  of  Moeris.  To 
this  supposition,  however,  it  has  been  justly  objected,  that  this 
Diospolis  was  a  place  of  no  repute  ;  that  it  could  not  be  well 
compared  with  Ninevah  ;  and  that  Nahum  could  scarcely  have 
said  of  it,  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was 
injinite. 

It  is  evident,  that  Jerom  and  Jonathan  had  no  suspicion,  that 
Amon-No  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Jupiter,  or  Anion.  But  how 
came  they  to  render  No  by  Alexandria  ?  It  must  be  allowed  that 
Alexandria  answered  very  well  both  as  to  position,  and  as  to 
grandeur,  with  the  description  which  Nahum  gives  of  No-Amon  ; 
but  it  happens  unluckily,  that  Alexandria  was  not  built  until  two 
or  three  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  true,  that 
Racotis  stood  on  the  site  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Arabian  writers 
ascribe  it  to  a  very  ancient  origin  (Kircher  OEd.  ^gypt.  Vol.  i.) 
but  Strabo  (L.  17.)  tells  us,  that  this  Racotis  was  a  mere  village. 
It  were  idle  then  to  imagine,  that  Nahum  spoke  of  the  village  of 
Racotis;  or  that  he  compared  Ninevah  with  Alexandria,  which 
last  city  was  not  yet  in  existence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  "HQJ^j  Amon,  in  the  text 
was  no  other  than  Amon,  or  Amnion,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter. 
The  ditficulty  then  chiefly  relates  to  the  word  NJ,  No.  Now 
what  does  Mr.  S.  tell  us?  He  says  (C.  J.  No.  V.  p.  113.)  that 
the  commentators  do  not  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  No, 
and  why  it  is  joined  to  Amon.  "  The  Jirst  explication,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  which  I  have  seen  attempted,  is  by  a  learned  Swede 
at  Paris,  Mr.  Akerblad.'*  Here  is  a  specimen,  indeed,  of  the 
extent  of  your  correspondent's  researches  in  this  department  of 
literature  !  Why,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  many  authors  have  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  meaning  of  No  in  No-Amon.  I  shall  s«;lect  the 
opinions  of  two  or  three  for  the  information  of  IVIr.  S.,  to  whom, 
it  appears,  the  following  citations  must  be  entire  novelties.  "  Vi- 
detur  ^ii''J^,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  vox  fuisse  ^gyptia,  qui  idem 
significat  ut  HM  habiticulum,  nam  quae  No-Amon,  habitatio  Amo- 
nis,  in  Scriptura,  ea  et  Diospolis  et  Thebae  Graecis  dicitur."     The 
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subsequent  passage  may  be  found  in  the  dissertations  of  the  learned 
Vitringa.  "  Vestigium  evidentissimum  dialecti  Hebraeze  a  Chami 
posteris  in  .Egyptum  illata:;,  et  in  ea  aliquandiu  conservatae  habe- 
mus  in  nonime  prisco,  quo  appellalae  sunt  Thebae  iEgyptae 
^'^^^"K^  No  Anion  apud  Jeremiam  et  Nahumum.  Est  eiiim  vera 
vocis  iiiterpretatio  urbs  Hammonis.  Nempe  ^^J  debebat  plene 
scribi  ^J^i,  et  MU  eadem  vox  est  qu«  ITlJ,  mutatis  inter  gutturalibus 
i^  et  n,  quod  frequcns  est  usus.  Est  autein  TV\^  locus  Hebraeis 
habitationi  aut  commorationi  comniodus — locus  habitationis."  p.  74- 
Jablonski  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  treatise  De  Rempha — 
"  l^J  vero  (Noh)  /Egyptiorum  sermone  sortem  et  possessionem 
designat — Erit  igifur  li/DJ^'NJ  (No-xAnion)  Jovis  possessio,  ve) 
Jovis  urbs."  Such  are  the  explanations,  which  three  men  of  high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world  have  given  of  No  in  No-Amon  ; 
and  then  comes  the  antiquary  of  Norwich  to  tell  us,  that  the  com- 
mentators do  not  explain  the  meaning  of  No,  nor  why  it  is  joined 
to  Amon;  and  that  the  "J/r"/'.sf  explication"  which  he  has  seen  of 
it,  is,  by  a  learned  Swede  at  Paris ! 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Akerblad,  who  is 
unquestionably  a  man  of  learning  and  talents.  Among  the  title*, 
with  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is  decorated  in  the  Greek  part  of 
the  Rosetta  inscription,  occurs  the  following  one — EIkoqv  i^axra  tou 
Aios — the  living  image  of  Jupiter.  The  name,  however,  which 
in  Greek  denotes  Jupiter,  is  expressed  in  the  Egyptian  by  a  word 
which  consists  of  a  smgle  letter,  and  this  letter  is  O,  or  Ou.  Mr. 
Akerblad  was  at  first  much  embarrassed  by  this  word  O,  or  Ou, 
which  answered  to  Jioj.  x\t  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  Ho, 
or  lIoLi,  is  the  Coptic  name  by  which  Diospolis  parva  is  still 
known  ;  and  it  was  probably  called  Ti  haki  ni  Hou,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  orthography  of  the  inscription  would  be  written  No, 
that  is,  Ni  O,  or  iSl'Of  viz,  of  O,  ni  bemg  an  article  implying  the 
genitive  case.  It  is  clear  then,  that  Ti  baki  N'O  or  No'u,  would 
answer  precisely  to  Diospolis — the  city  of  Jupiter.  Now  we  come 
to  the  point.  "  Those,"  says  INIr.  Akerblad,  "  who  attach  them- 
selves to  etymological  inquiries,  may  possibly  discover  the  name 
as  above  in  the  Amon-No  of  the  Prophets." 

Mr.  Akerblad  speaks  with  modesty  of  his  conjecture.  I  hesi- 
tate not  to,  say,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge,  it  appears  to 
be  founded  on  truth  ;  and  that  though  his  be  very  iar  from  the 
"  first  explication,"  which  has  been  given  of  No  in  No-Amon, 
yet  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  justest  and  best-founded.  1 
can  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  No  in  No-Amon  can  be  the 
Hebrew  word  mi,  7ioh,  liubitatio.  Jablonski  says,  and  1  admit 
his  authority  to  be  gieat,  that  noh  is  also  an  Egyptian  word, 
which  signifies  possessio.  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  such  a  word  ; 
but  my   ignorance  of  its  existence  is  not  enough.     I  found  my 
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objection  on  other  grounds  ;  Ezekiel's  language  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  No-Amon  was  often  called  simply  No.  /  xvill 
execute  judgment  in  No — No  shall  be  rent  asunder.  Jn  the  same 
manner  the  Copts  do  not  always  say  ti  bahi  iSii  Hon,  but  simply 
Hou,  when  they  speak  of  Diospolis  parva.^  But  we  know  from 
the  Rosetta  inscription  that  O,  or  Ou,  was  one  of  the  EgyptiaJi 
names  of  Jupiter  ;  and  we  likewise  know  froni  the  ancients,  that 
the  Egyptians  called  tlieir  cities  by  the  names  of  their  Gods,  with- 
out adding  "  city,"  as  the  Greeks  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
do.  Thus  they  said  Mendes,  Canobus,  Buto,  &c.  without 
adding,  except  rarely,  baki,  or  iiome.  The  district,  for  instance, 
which  ranked  second  in  the  Delta,  was  generally  called  Phlanuthi, 
that  is,  Deus  Deorum,  without  pretixing  pitabir,  prcejeclura. 
No  then  was  a  sufficient  name  for  the  city  of  Jupiter.  The 
sign  N  may  be  prefixed  to  any  case — nchora,  regio,  &c.  (See 
Gramm.  ^^gypt.  p.  25.)  It  would  seem  then  that  Anion  was 
only  joined  to  No,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clearer — Anion 
being  a  more  common  name  for  Jupiter  in  Egypt  tlian  O,  or  Ou, 
or  Hou,  by  which  appellation,  however,  it  is  clear  that  this  God 
was  called  both  from  the  llosetta  stone,  and  from  flou  being 
the  Coptic  name  of  JJiospolis  parva.  ^ 

1  stated  in  one  of  my  Essays  in  the  Ilerculanensia  (Essays 
written  when  I  had  little  leisure  for  such  occupations)  tiiat  the 
Greek  dramatic  writers^  in  citing  the  exclamations  of  the 
Bacchants,  often  introduced  the  names  of  Gods,  not  known, 
indeed,  in  Greece,  but  such  as  were  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Asiatics.  By  holding  this  language  I  drew  upon  myself  the 
reproofs  of  various  critics  ;  and  was  ridiculed  for  it  by  one  of  your 
Norwich  correspondents  in  an  early  number  of  your  Journal. 
"  The  author  of  the  Herculanensia,"  said  he,  "  from  deifying 
heroes  proceeds  to  deify  exclamations  ;  and  renders  Ss^oj^ev  aa, 
(Bacch.  Eurip.)  not  O!  zee  worship,  but  we  worship  O."  1  am, 
perhaps,  very  obstinate  ;  but  I  think  now,  as  I  did  before,  that 
my  explanation  is  correct.  The  Greeks  copied  their  religious 
ceremonies  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatics.  J^he  invoca- 
tions of  the  Bacchants  then  probably  came  from  the  same  sour- 
ces ;  and  that  the  name  of  O  or  Ou,  or  Hou,  or  Houa,  &.g.  was 
frequently  given  to  their  supreme  God  by  the  Orientalists  is  what, 
in  illustration  of  my  present  subject,  I  shall  shortly  endeavour  to 
prove. 

'  See  Pococke, 
^  Tautologies  of  the  same  kind  occur  elsewhere  in  the   writings   of  the 
sacred  penmen.     Thus  "  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt"  occurs,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  rex  rex  ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  for  King  was  of  course  inserted  for 
those  who  might  not  be  aware  of  the  meaning  of  Pharaoh. 
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If  we  consult  tlie  Arabic  lexicons,  or  look  into  the  Koran, 
for  any  word  resembling  On,  or  Oiia,  or  O,  or  ho,  or  hu,  which 
may  be  a  divine  appellation,  we  shall,  as  iar  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  be  disappointed.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Arabians  designated  their  supreme  deity  Hou,  or  Hu,  or 
Oua.  We  learn  from  Ced^enus,  that  the  Arabians  employed  the 
following  invocation,  'AXXi,  ' A.KK5.,  xou^otg  ova.  ' AXKoi.  Without 
attending  to  his  explanation  of  Ova,  we  may  safely  reject  the  emen- 
dation   of   Pvircher,    who    puts    these    words    into     Arabic    thus 

A^i^A^s^  ^Jj^  !)3\ — Allah,  Allah,  va  hihar  Allah.  Kubar 
is  properly  replaced  for  Koubar ;  but  va  the  conjunction  is  unhap- 
pily supplied  for  ova.  According  to  Kircher  the  translation  would 
be,  God,  God,  and  great  God!  but  it  is  evident  that  Ouu  was 
intended  as  a  divine  appellation.  Kircher  supports  his  reading  by 
the  explanation  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  ;  but  this  Greek's 
authority  is  not  better  than  his  own.  D'Herbelot  tells  a  very  silly 
story  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Hou  as  a  divine  appellation 
among  the  Arabians.  It  is,  however,  true,  as  he  says,  that  they 
write  this  mystical  word^  probably  without  affixing  any  certain 
sense  to  it,  on  their  decrees  and  ofhcial  papers.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Arabians  designated  their  Summum 
fiumen  by  the  name  of  Hou,  or  Hu.  The  2nd  verse  of  Psalm 
99  is  thus  rendered  in  our  English  version — The  Lord  is  great  in 

Sion,  Sfc.  Now  the  Arabian  translator  has  here  put  the  word  ^A, 
Hu,  for  Lord;  and  this,  as  far  as  1  know,  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  the  whole  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Still  it  shows,  that  hu,  which  D'Herbelot  tells  us  is  pronounced 
hou,  must  have  been  an  ancient  Arabic  appellation  of  the  God  of 
the  Arabians.  It  is  known  to  every  scholar,  that  Hues,  or  Huat, 
was  a  cognomen  of  Attis  among  the  Phrygians,  and  of  Dionysus 
among  the  Greeks.  Now  7/i/,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account 
just  given,  was  equivalent  to  Lord;  and  Hues,  or  Huas, 
is  apparently  tt^J^"1(l,  which  would  thus  signify  Lord  of  Jive. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture ;  while  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  the  mystic  word  hu  came  into  the  composition  of 
Huas.  Every  person  acquainted  with  mythology  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  the  Moon  was  adored  by  the  Egyptians.  But 
that  luminary  was  worshipped,  both  as  male  and  female.  Need  I 
speak  of  the  God  Lutms?  But  the  Egyptians  called  from  remote 
antiquity,  as  they  still  call  the  Moon,  by  the  name  of  Joh,  which 
is  masculine. — In  the  Saidic  dialect  of  Egypt,  they  named  the 
moon  oh,  or  ooh.  The  Egyptians  employed  the  Tetragrammaton 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  expressed  it  by  symbols  in 
their  festivals  called  KwiJ.a<jlon,  which  were  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Serapis,  or  perhaps,  rather  of  Chem,  or  Chemmis,  one  of  the 
Egyptian  names  for   Pan.     Berosus,  by  the  way,  identifies  Chem 
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with  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah.  According  to  Clemens,  (Strom.  5.) 
the  Egyptian  tetragrammatou  ought  to  have  consisted  of  the 
letters  lAOT ;  but  1  imagine  that  this  mystical  Mord  has 
always  been  improperly  written  by  the  Greeks,  as  for  example, 
in  the  verses  attributed  to  the  Clarian  Oracle  by  Macrobius ;  and 
yet  more  remarkably  in  that  passage  of  Diodorus,  (L.  i.)  where 
he  writes  Iucd  for  rHiT.  I'he  want  of  the  letter  H  must  have 
embarrassed  the  Greeks,  when  they  wished  to  write  Jehovah, 
and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  LXX.  have  avoided  it;  unless, 
indeed,  they  adopted  the  Jewish  notion  concerning  it.  In  the 
Athenian  festivals  called  oschophoria,  the  votaries  were  accustomed, 
according  to  Plutarch  (in  Thes.),  to  exclaim  Eleleu,  lou,  lou; 
words  evidently  copied  from  TV  177(1  (Ps.  cxv.  I  ),  and  which  com- 
prehend D^n'^K  7^^  and  TX)7V,  and  applied  to  Dionysus,  or  the  sun. 
One  of  the  names  of  Bacchus  was  EuaAioj.  (Macrob.  p. 203.)  Could 
this  name  have  come  from  n^"T!7i<  ?  It  is  stated  by  Lucian,  in  the 
ludicrous  account  which  he  gives  of  the  conquest  of  India  by 
Bacchus,  that  this  God  was  called  by  the  name  which  the  Bac- 
chants used  in  their  exclamations.  These  exclamations  were 
Euan,  Euoe,  &c.  Bacchus  was  considered  (Eurip.  Bncch.) 
as  inferior  to  none  of  the  Gods.  From  these  few  remarks,  il 
will  probably  appear,  that  O,  or  Ou,  in  the  Rosetta  inscription, 
might  well  express  the  summum  numen  of  the  Egyptians,  whether 
we  name  the  God,  Ammon,  or  Osiris,  for  these  were  only  diffe- 
rent symbols  of  the  Sun,  like  Jupiter  and  Bacchus. 

With  the  explanation,  therefore,  of  No  in  No-Amon,  as  given 
or  rather  hinted  at,  by  Mr.  Akerblad,  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied. 
Not  so  your  correspondent  Mr.  S.  This  Gentleman  undertakes 
to  show,  that  O,  or  Ou,  was  the  original  word  for  God  in  Egyp- 
tian, and  that  noute  or  nout,  signifying  God,  when  deprived  of 
what  he  calls  the  particles  ii  and  te,  gives  us  the  ancient  word 
in  its  proper  form.  After  what  I  have  said  it  will  not  be  doubted, 
that  I  hold  O,  or  Ou,  to  have  been  anciently  a  divine  appellation ; 
but  I  see  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  thinking,  that  Nout^  Deus, 
has  not  always  stood,  nearly  at  l«ast,  in  its  present  form  in  the 
Egyptian  language.  Tliis  word,  Nout,  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  names  of  several  nomes  and  cities,  e.  g.  Phta?iouti, 
i.  e.  Deus  Deorum—^'Tphemnouti.  i.  e.  Calum  Deorum,  <5)T.  Pto- 
lemy mentions  the  first,  which  he  calls  4>Uvotov  (for  I  have  not 
found  NsovT,  as  Mr.  S.  has  it  No.  IX. ;  though  this  may  be  my 
fault).  Mr.  S.  observes,  that  Herodotus  is  the  only  author  who 
mentions  Anytis;  and  that  this  name  stripped  of  its  Greek  form 
is  the  same  with  Nout.  Herodotus  also  mentions  the  Sebennitic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Nout  also  comes  into  the  composition  of 
this  name.  This  word  Nout  is,  therefore,  to  be  traced  back 
nearly  in  its  present  form  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Upon  what  authority  then  does  Mr.  S.  propose  to  decompose  this 
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word  r  "  Woide  quotes  from  Kircber,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Egyp- 
tian name  for  Temaniitka  in  Egypt  is  Chem-Noiite."  (Mr.  S. 
misquotes  Woide — !  he  name  is  Semamuha.)  "  But  C/iem-noute 
means  Pan  the  God."  He  adds — "  If  tiien  Chem-noo-te  means 
Pan  the  God,  why  should  not  Amoti-Noo  mean  Anion  the  GodJ' 
He  observes  further  on,  that  "  when  the  initial  and  final  particles 
711  and  te  are  dropped  m  the  word  n'oo-te,  (rod,  the  Coptic  voca- 
bularies seem  to  decide,  that  the  original  word  itself  was  notliiug 
more  than  Oo  to  mean  God,  either  in  ancient  Egyptian,  or  in 
modern  Coptic."  And  it  is  thus,  truly,  that  we  are  to  decompose 
Nuule,  to  get  at  the  original  word  Oo !  I  would  observe,  that 
Oo,  or  Oil,  or  Hon,  if  it  had  a  general  signification,  and  was  not 
the  designation  of  some  particular  deity,  seems,  in  the  Arabic  at 
least,  to  signify  Dominus,  raiher  than  Deus.  Why  should  not 
the  Egyptians  have  had  two  separate  titles  denoting  their  God, 
as  well  as  other  idolators,  who  called  the  Sun  7K  and  P^^  ?  It 
seems  altogether  improbable,  that  noiite  in  Chem-nonte,  Pan  Deus, 
was  the  same  with  no  in  Amon-no.  We  ma\  suppose  the  sign  w' 
to  have  coalesced  with  the  original  word ;  but  by  what  rule  can 
we  di  op  the  te  or  t,  at  the  end  of  the  word  ?  Mr.  S.  calls  te  a 
particle  here.  \i  te  can  be  separated  from  noute,  it  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  feminine  article.  Now  it  is  true  that  this 
feminine  article  is  often  postfixed  after  feminine  nouns.  When 
a  feminine  substantive  is  derived  from  a  ni'^sculine,  however,  the 
article  is  generally  prefixed — Thus  from  p  noute,  Deus,  we  have 
f  noute,  Dea.  But  we  have  no  question  here  with  t'noute,  Dea. 
I  ask,  by  what  analogy  in  the  Coptic  language,  the  feminine  article 
can  be  imagined  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  word  in  noute,  or 
nout,  Deusf  Mr.  S.  talks  of  the  Coptic  vocabularies.  In  which 
of  them  did  he  find,  that  te  was  a  particle,  which  might  be  dropped 
in  ])  noute,  Deus  i"  In  which  of  them  did  he  learn,  that  te  or  t, 
which,  when  affixed  to  a  noun,  never  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  any 
thing  else  than  the  feminine  article,  might  coalesce  with  a  mascu- 
line noun?  I  request  of  him  to  show  me  an  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  language.  Woide's  rule  is  short  and  simple 
• — TG  articuhisf(zmin.  ut  i  GK.  masculin. — Posiponitur  Jami- 
ninis,  ut  11 G  masculinis.  (Lexic.  p.  103.)  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  those  vocabularies  referred  to  by  Mr.  S.,  1  can  see  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  te,  or  t,  (accordingly  as  you  write  it  in 
Saidic,  or  Coptic,)  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  HO  YTG, 
or  HOT W.  Upon  the  whole  then,  I  must  consider  the  pro- 
posed etymology  of  Mr.  S.  to  be  altogether  new  and  surprising. 
Here  we  have  a  word,  which,  by  his  own  account,  has  stood 
entire  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  pen 
of  this  innovating  antiquary.  By  the  efforts  of  the  same  assailant, 
the  Coptic  feminine  article  TG  is  degraded  from  the  rank,  which 
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it  had  hitherto  held  In  the  granimars  and  dictionaries,  to  the  humble 
station  of  a  particle.  Nor  is  this  all.  This  feminine,  and  for- 
merly virgin  article,  after  being  disguised  as  a  particle,  has  been 
compelled  by  Mr.  S.,  contrary  to  all  good  morals,  to  cohabit  with 
a  noun  of  the  masculine  gendtr.  So  much  for  the  fir^t  display 
of  his  Coptic  erudition. 

With  respect  to  Amon-No,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  what 
city  of  Egypt  was  meant  by  it;  but  as  far  as  my  humble  opinion 
goes,  it  was  most  probably  Thebes,  or  Diospolis.  The  Diospolis 
of  the  Delta  was  a  place  of  no  celebrity  ;  nor  could  it  be  com- 
pared with  Nmevah.  This  notion  is  feebly  supported  by  Mr.  S  , 
who  says,  that  '^  when  Ezechiel  predicts  desolation  to  No-Amon, 
he  mentions  along  with  it  only  such  cities  as  bordered  on  Syria." 
(C.  J.  No.  IX.)  In  the  number  of  these  cities  this  Gentlemaii 
reckons  Pathros.  Now  it  happens  that  Palhros  was  not  a  city, 
and  did  not  border  on  Syria.  Pathros  v  as  a  district  of  the  The- 
bais,  if  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Thebais  was  not  implied  by  it. 
(See  Bochart.  275.)  But  to  return  to  the  subject — 1  think,  that 
the  word  □''  in  Hebrew  evidently  does  not  signify  sea  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  we  understand  this  word  in  English  ;  but  was 
applied  to  any  great  collection  or  body  of  water.  Thus  it  was 
constantly  applied  to  the  lake  Asphaltites.  But  it  was  also 
applied  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  "^Jhus 
in  Jeremiah  (li.  36.)  God,  in  threatening  Babylon,  says,  "  I  will 
dry  up  her  sea  ;"  but  it  is  obvious  that  nD"*  "  her  sea,"  means  the 
river  Euphrates.  At  Isaiah  C.  IQ.  v.  5.,  1  should  likewise  suppose 
that  D''  is  there  placed  for  the  ri\er  Nile,  and  not  for  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  In  Job  xli.  31.,  it  would  also  appear  that  D^ 
means  the  water  of  the  Nile.  This  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
by  those  who  think  with  Bochart,  that  the  Leviathan  was  the 
crocodile.  I  would,  therefore,  in  all  these  instances  translate 
D**  by  "  river."  I  may  be  told,  that  this  is  not  literal ;  but  it  is 
the  sense  ;  and  in  our  language,  it  is  as  improper  to  call  a  small 
lake  a  sea,  as  it  is  to  call  a  great  river  by  that  name.  The  words 
m^D  □■•  would  have  been  better  rendered  the  lake,  than  the  sea 
of  Chinnereth.  1  would,  therefore,  render  the  verse  in  Nahum 
as  follows — yJ7t  thou  belter  than  No-Jmon,  that  was  situate 
between  the  streams,  that  had  the  rcaters  round  about  it,  whose 
rampart  was  the  river,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  river.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  a  river  joins  the  Nile  at  Thebes.  By  under- 
standing the  word  D**  as  applied  to  the  Nile,  the  difficuliy  con- 
cerning Amon-No  will  be  removed.  As  the  translation  stands  at 
present,  all  conjecture  about  this  city  is  vain. 

In  the  6th  No.  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  S.  has  also  produced  a 
few  7iov^/ties,  of  which  1  should  never  have  taken  public  notice, 
if  his  continued  attacks  against  me  for  these  last  three  years  had 
not  at  length  goaded   me   on  to  examine  his  pretensions  to  give 
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me  lessons  in  philology.  He  has  talked,  indeed,  of  truth  being 
the  object,  and  of  its  being  very  unpleasant  to  notice  the  faults  of 
others.  "  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric !"  If  noticing  mistakes  were 
unpleasant  to  him,  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  occupy  himself 
about  mine  i'  But  this  Gentleman,  since  he  only  writes  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  will,  no  doubt,  be  delighted  to  lind  it,  even  if  the  truth 
should  be  that  the  mistakes  are  almost  all  his  own.  Let  us  exa- 
mine some  more  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Coptic  language. 

After  having  told  ui,  (C.  J.  No.  VI.  p.  367-)  that  the  Coptic 
word  for  the  Sun  is  re,  Mr.  S.  adds  the  following  remark — "  now 
to  this  word  {re)  is  sometimes  prefixed  the  article  pi,  the."  Though 
your's.  Sir,  is  a  Classical  Jouinal ;  yet  it  may  possibly  have  such 
readers,  as  would  be  extremely  delighted  to  be  informed,  that  in 
Greek,  the  article  6  sometimes  goes  before  rjXiOi,  and  that  in  French 
le  is  frequently  the  forerunner  of  soleil — nay  that  even  in  English 
the  comes  occasionally  before  Sim ;  and  this  class  of  readers  must 
be  highly  satisfied  with  the  sagacious  remark  of  Mr.  S.  But  he 
goes  on,  "  and  the  vowel  being  omitted,  it  becomes j^/t?."  Hither- 
to, whether,  or  not,  all  be  very  profound ;  all  is  unquestionably 
very  true.  Our  critic  continues,  "  But  at  other  times  the  article 
/e,"(what?  the  particle  is  allowed  to  be  the  article  here)  "the 
is  subjoined,  and  then  it  becomes  rete.  Vid.  Woide's  lexicon  p.  83. 
lin.  antepenult,  and  p.  190.  lin.  ult.  and  penult,"  Here  we  have 
the  references  made  with  great  parade  ;  and  I  confess,  I  sought 
with  no  small  curiosity  for  the  pages  in  question.  If  our  critic 
■were  accurate,  I  was  aware,  then  the  feminine  article  might  coa- 
lesce with  a  masculine  noun ;  and  of  such  an  anomaly,  in  the 
narrow  range  of  my  reading,  1  had  never  heard  in  any  language. 
Now  let  the  reader  turn,  if  he  care  about  the  matter,  to  Woide's 
lexicon.  At  p.  83.  he  will  find—"  PH,  <J^  et  III,  ?^'o?,  «o/." 
At  p.  190.  he  will  find  the  same  word  in  the  Saidic  dialect, — 
*'  PH,  n,  sol.  II PH.  Passim"  In  the  next  line,  which  is  the 
last  of  the  page,  he  will  see — "  PHTG  pro  PHU^.  Passim^ 
Now,  most  unfortunately  for  Mr.  S.  this  word  PHTG,  has 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  PH,  sol.  PHTG  is  thus 
written  in  the  Saidic  dialect  for  the  word  which  is  written  PHU^ 
in  the  Coptic  ;  and  this  word  is  thus  explained   by    VVoide  p.  84. 

"  PHW,  II I,  QTiodiis,  ratio  rei,  idea,  species.  Dan.  i.  13,  15." 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Gentleman's  rete,  sol  ?  I  fancy  he  will 
be  puzzled  to  tell  us. 

But  the  most  curious  exhibition  which  Mr.  S.  has  made  of  his 
etymological  talents  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  your  sixth  No.,  in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  the  world  a  new  etymology  of 
Zaphnath  Paaneah.     These  words  had  been  explained  by  me, 
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and  by  most  others,  as  signifying  the  interpreter,  or  reveaJer  of 
secret  things.  In  order,  however,  quite  to  overthrow  my  opinion, 
that  these  words  bore  any  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  my  critic  has 
attempted  to  render  them  into  their  original  Egyptian.  In  the 
Coptic  Pentateuch,  the  name  is  written  Psonthom-Phanek,  or 
Psonthooyri-Phaneek ;  but  this  is  copied  from  the  Septuagint_,  and 
is  apparently  a  mere  corruption  of  the  original  Zaphnath-Paaneah. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  Norwich  etymologist  turns  the 
name  into  some  Coptic  of  his  own  making,  thus — $'o5'T-&uv-(p'vy)p(^«- — 
Ph'otit-omi-ph'nechi,  which  he  renders  with  equal  felicity — sacer- 
dos  aperieris  ventres!  Now,  Sn-, as  long  as  1  understood  Zaphnath- 
Paaneah  to  mean  the  licveaJer  of  secret  things,  I  thought  that  the 
name  was  aptly  enough  bestowed  by  Pharaoh  on  Joseph,  who  had 
interpreted  his  dreams  for  him  ;  but  why  the  king  of  Egypt  should 
have  hailed  the  Hebrew  stranger — the  Priest  opening  the  be/lies, 
is  not  quite  so  obvious.  Mr.  S.  tells  us,  that  the  diviners  and 
augurs  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  inspect  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals. Undoubtedly  they  were  so  ;  but  though  Joseph  were  a 
diviner,  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  his  having  in- 
spected the  entrails  of  animals,  in  order  to  interpret  the  dreams  of 
Pharaoh.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  titles  may  be  considered  as 
honorable  among  different  nations ;  but  "  a  Priest  opening  bellies** 
is  one  which,  1  believe,  an  English  butcher  would  indignantly  dis- 
claim. I  suppose,  however,  that  this  singular  title  appears  to  Mr. 
S.  to  have  been  given  with  perfect  propriety  to  Joseph,  since  he 
does  not  scruple  entirely  to  set  aside  the  words  used  by  Moses,  in 
order  to  replace  them  by  his  own  ;  for  phont-ou7i-phnechi  bears  no 
resemblance  at  all  to  Zaphnuth-paaneah,  and  very  little  even  to 
psonthoni-phanek.     Indeed,   Sir,   Mr.  S.  must  forgive  me  if  I  say, 

that  he  has  spoken  rather  irreverently  of  the  Hebrew  historian 

"  I  do  not  concern  myself,"  says  this  gentleiaian,  "  whether 
Paaneah  end  with  heth  or  he"  (this  is  brave  in  an  etymologist,) 
*'  nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  imitator,"  (i.  e.  Moses)  "  of 
the  Egyptian  word  made  any  scruple  to  forsake  his  grammar  or 
dictionary,  if  he  could  but  by  any  means  imitate  in  Hebrew  the 
Egyptian  word  Phaaneech,  in  sound  at  least,  in  case  he  was 
not  able  to  do  it  completely,  at  the  same  time,  in  sense 
likewise.  It  is  the  case  with  all  punsters,  and  the  attempt 
of  deducing  the  word  in  a  strict  manner  from  a  Hebrew  root 
is  like  analysing  a  pun."  (C.  J.  No.  VI.)  For  the  first  lime 
I  have  seen  Moses  ranked  among  punsters,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
novelty ;  but  when  Mr.  S,  talks  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  I 
wish  he  had  consulted  his  own,  before  he  gave  us  his  strange  Coptic 
Ph'ont'oun-Ph'tiechi,  and  told  us  that  it  signifies  sacerdos  aperiens 
ventres.  P'hont  is  the  Coptic  word  for  sacerdos,  and  the  gentle- 
man's ^ovT  may  pass ;  but  by  what  authority  does  he  translate  ovv 
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aperiens  ?  He  says  that  ovcov,  ape)  ire,  is  written  ovev  and  ovv  in  the 
Saidic   dialect.      Now  this   is  not  accurate — it  may  be  written  in 

Coptic  characters  0T6H,  and  OTK,  but  the  little  line  above 
supplies  the  place  of  t,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  Littea  hac 
vicem  susfinet  vocalis  t,  says  VVoide,  and  therefore  Mr.  S.  should 

have  so  written  the  word.  Unluckily,  however,  this  Saidic  O  1  li 
should  be  translated  apertus,  and  not  aperiens.  (Woide's  Lexicon, 
p.  189-)  We  next  come  to  ^novelty  indeed  — "  v'.y\  means  re>/^/ e? 
in  Coptic,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "  and  if  the  article  in  be  prefixed  and  as- 
pirated, it  becomes  i$'v>];^»  the  bellies,"  &c.  1  should  be  glad  to 
know,  by  what  process  the  word,  which  is  y^x'^t  (or  rather  H(j2LI, 
as  it  is  written  in  Coptic,)  in  the  singular,  exchanges  g  for  rj  in  the 
plural.  But  there  are  two  little  objections  which  I  have  to  state 
to  this  (p'v>3%<,  which,  \  am  afraid,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  of 
this  "  etymologic  novelty."  First,  if  the  article  ttj  could  be  pre- 
fixed to  ve^i,  this  word  would  be  in  the  nominative  singular,  not  in 
the  accusative  plural,  and  would  signify  the  belly,  and  not  the 
bellies.  Secondly,  vsy^i  happens,  most  iinluckih/,  to  be  tx  feminine 
noun,  and  cannot  possibly  be  prefixed  by  tti  the  masculine  article. 
Alas !  then  for  PKont-oun-pKnechi ,  the  Priest  opening  the  bellies, 
the  name  which  Moses  ought  to  have  written  for  Zaphnath- 
Paaneah ! 

It  is  time  now,  and  probably  Mr.  S.  will  think  it  full  time,  that 
I  commence  my  answer  to  his  papers  against  me  in  your  16th  No. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  my  statement  concerning  the  Moabite 
idol,  Baal  Peor,  in  your  14th  No. — the  second  to  my  Essay  on  the 
Shield  of  Achilles,  in  your  12th  No.  It  is  only  to  the  former  of 
these,  that  my  limits  will  allow  me  to  reply  at  present.  The  sub- 
ject is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate ;  but  in  the  discussions  of 
antiquaries  and  etymologists,  such  questions  are  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. 1  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  employ,  as  often  as  [  can, 
the  veil,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  it,  of  a  learned  language.  In  doing 
so,  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if  I  should  sometimes  even  appear  pe- 
dantic. 

I  have  said  then,  it  seems,  that  the  Moabite  Peor  was  the  same 
as  Priapus;  and  that  this  Peor  Mas  the  same  with  Horns,  whom 
the  Egyptians  called  ();•  ,•  and,  viith  the  definite  article  Pi-Or.  I 
have  to  regret,  that  I  have  mislaid  the  14th  No.  of  the  Class.  Jour, 
in  which  my  statement  was  contained,  nor  in  the  retired  place 
■where  I  am,  can  I  immediately  obtain  another  copy.  I  conclude, 
however,  that  I  must  have  allowed,  that  the  original  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Or  was  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  "IIM  Lux,  Sol.  This 
word  was  widely  extended  among  the  Oriental  nations.  I  may 
have  said,  however,  what  I  certainly  think,  that  considered  by  them 
as  the  idolatrous  symbol   of  the  God  of  generation,  the  Hebrew 
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writers,  who  might  have  heard  him  called  Pi-Or  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  after  their  example  by  the  Moabites,  instead  of  writing  his 
name  TIJ^'S,  wrote  it  "T^3)*3,  or  as  we  have  it  Ti^^ — thus  con- 
necting the  name  of  the  idol  with  words  in  their  own  language 
(such  as  lyt^,  tl^iy,  Tliy,  &c.)  indicative  of  the  representations 
and  worship  of  this  deity.  To  this  purpose,  I  think,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  my  statement  went.  Mr,  S.  undertakes  to 
point  out  some  of  the  many  objections,  which,  in  his  opinion,  may 
be  made  to  it. 

In  order  that  I  may  fully  meet  these  formidable  objections,  I 
shall  state  them  as  they  occur,  and  subjoin  my  answers. 

1.  Objection.  In  the  first  place,  neither  Philo  Judgeus  in  ancient 
times,  nor  any  of  the  modern  learned  Jev^■s,  have  ever  had  any  sus- 
picion of  such  an  origin  to  this  Deity,  (Peor),  or  that  the  Moab- 
ites had  any  connexion  with  the  Egyptian's.  (Class.  Jour.  No,  XVI. 
p.  '263.) 

Answer.  Philo  Judaeus  names  Haul  Peor  but  once  in  all  his 
writings,  and  of  what  he  there  says  I  shall  speak  presently.  The 
modern  learned  Jews  have  said  quite  enough  to  show,  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  had  extended  to  all  their  neighbours, 

2.  Objection.  The  name  {oi  Peor)  also^  they  all  derive  from  the 
Hebrew  language,  not  the  Egyptian,  and  consider  its  sense  as  being 
in  some  degree  significant,  &.c.  (p.  266.) 

Answer.  "^I  here  is  not  a  single  derivation  of  the  name  of  Peor 
given  by  any  Jewish  writer,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  is  not 
absolutely  absurd,  Philo  Judapus  thus  explains  it  in  Greek — 
u^MT^Pta  (TTOixoL  ^igi^txToc.  He  then  clearly  brought  it  from  the  He- 
brew— mi;  ^3.  Now,  with  the  leave  of  Philo,  and  of  Mr.  S. 
too,  1  call  this  dozcuiright  nonsense.  Jerom,  following  the  same 
ridiculous  etymology,  \\  rites  as  follows — "  Denique  interpretatur 
Beelphegor  idolum  tentiginis  habens  in  oie,  id  est,  in  siunmitate 
pellem,  ut  turpitudinem  membri  virilis  ostenderet."  (ad  Hos.  c.  ix.) 
'J'he  explanation  of  Sol.  Jarchi  is  equally  absurd,  and  more  ofFen 
sive,  Maimonides  seems  to  show  a  glimpse  of  more  reason, 
for,  I  think,  he  brings  the  name  simply  from  1^3,  apeinit — the 
story  which  he  tells  is  as  silly,  though  not  quite  so  indelicate,  as 
Jarchi's.  The  author  of  the  Onomasticon,  following  this  last 
etymology,  says  that  Peor  signifies  hiatus  !  I  shall  dismiss  these 
idle  etymologies  then,  as  being,  to  use  the  words  of  PJautus,  Gerra 
germancc  alque  liKZ  lira. 

3.  Objection.  Why  then  should  we  be  inclined  to  conjecture, 
that,  instead  of  a  native,  it  (the  name  of  Peor)  had  a  foreign 
origin,  without  any  other  evidence  than  merely  some  similitude 
between  the  name  of  Peor  and  a  supposed  Pi-oVy  as  being  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  denoting  the  God  Horus?  It  appears,  indeed, 
by  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  that  they  did  write  that 
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name  oor,  (flp),  but  the  article  pi  is  never  there  prefixed  to  it ;  nor 
so  far  2s  I  can  discover  b}  Woide's  Lexicon,  is  an  article  ever  pre- 
fixed to  the  proper  name  of  any  person  in  the  modern  Coptic  lan- 
guage. (C.  J.  ibid.) 

A^'iszt:^:--.  I  conjecture,  that  the  name  of  Peor  was  not  altoge- 
ther Hebrew,  because  by  the  help  of  that  language  alone  I  cannot 
come  to  any  reasonable  etymology  of  the  word.  The  Egyptians 
certainly  did  write  'fig,  not  '/2^oj.  This  Mr.  S.  might  have  known, 
without  the  help  of  the  Rosetta  inscription.  In  the  old  copies  of 
Josephus,  */2p,  which  is  the  true  reading,  may  be  found  for  'flgo;, 
(Jos.  contr.  Apioyi.)  Or,  then,  was  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the 
God  whom  we  call  Horus.  But,  says  Mr.  S.,  "  So  far  as  1  can 
discover  by  Woide's  lexicon,  the  article  is  never  prefixed  to  the 
proper  name  of  any  person  in  the  modern  Coptic  language."  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  S.  chooses  to  talk  so  much  of  this 
Coptic  language,  in  the  elements  of  which  he  shows  himself  to  be 
deficient.  While  the  Coptic  continued  in  use  in  Egypt,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  prefix  the  articles,  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  to  proper  names  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  obligmg  Mr.  S. 
with  another  novelty,  I  will  inform  him  that  there  were  persons, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Pi-Or,  calling  themselves  after  the  very 
God  in  question.  But  now  to  convince  your  readers  of  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  with  which  Mr.  S.  talks  of  the  Coptic,  when  he 
argues,  that  the  article  is  never  prefixed  to  the  proper  names  of 
persons,  I  shall  lay  before  them  the  following  authorities. 

"  Nomina  propria  sine  articulo  poni  possunt,  licet  etiam  articu- 
lum  determinatum  sivpius  admittant.''  (Gramm.  Mgypt.  p.  1  l6.j 
It  appears,  then,  so  far  from  being  true  that  the  article  is  never 
prefixed  to  proper  names,  that  they  are  oftener  found  with  it  than 
without  it.  Let  us  now  listen  to  Jablonski — "  Quae  omnia  nomina 
(nempe  idolorum)  gens  ilia  (Coptica)  servavit,  etiam  postquam 
Christi  sacra,  pulso  idolorum  cuitu,  ubique  jam  obtinebant.  Nam 
et  inter  Monachos  iEgyptios  reperias  PI-AMON,  PI-OR/  &c. 
(Jahlonsk.  de  Rernph.)  Again — "  Et  in  Palladii  historia  Lau- 
siaca  C.  87-  commemorantur  qugedam  de  Abbate  Pi-Or,  ubi  ad 
nomen  Or,  accessit  tantum  nota  masculini  generis  Pi.  Nempe 
quod  saepius  jam  monendum  mihi  fuit,  solebant  plerumque  iEgyp- 
tii,  J3eorum  suorum  nomma,  et  gerere  ipsi,  et  suis  imponere,  qui 
mos  postea,  etiam  inter  Christianos,  non  desiit."  (Panth.  JEgypt. 
p.  203.)  Thus,  Sir,  Pi-Or  is  not  a  name  supposed  by  me  ;  and  I 
am  justified  by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  in  pre- 
fixing the  definite  article.  Pi,  before  the  name  cf  Or,  whom  we 
call  Horus.  It  is  really  very  becoming  in  Mr,  S.  to  accuse  me  of 
inventing  all  this.  But  it  is  plain,  that  his  knowledge  cf  the  sub- 
ject is  not  very  profound. 

4.  Objection.     Sir  W.  D.  cites  Suidas  to  show  that  the  Egyp- 
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tian  Or  was  the  same  with  Priapus,  and  Jerom,  to  show  that  Peor 
and  Priapus  were  the  same  ;  whence  he  infers,  that  Or  and  Peor 
were  the  same  deities.  But  how  does  this  account  suit  with  the 
character  of  Or,  or  Horus  ?  for  he  is  not  described  by  Phitarch, 
or  any  others,  as  an  obscene  deity  hke  Priapus ;  but  quite  the  con- 
trary, as  a  noble-spirited,  active  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  who  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  fath,er  by  Typhon,  whom  he  afterwards 
conquered,  &c.  Why  then  has  Sir  W.  confounded  him  with  Pan 
and  Priapus  ?  If  he  admit  the  accounts  by  Phitarch  in  other  in- 
stances, why  not  in  this  ?  By  acting  otherwise  he  has  connected 
together  incoherent  accounts,  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to  his 
own  etymology.  It  may  be  said,  that  Suidas  set  him  the  example ; 
but  if  Suidas  is  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  is  the  testimony  of  the 
former  to  be  preferred?  In  the  Isiac  table,  Horus  is  represented 
more  than  once  as  a  deified  youth,  but  without  the  least  circum- 
stance of  obscenity.  If  then  the  rites  of  Baal  Peor  were  obscene, 
how  could  they  be  obtained  from  the  worship  paid  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  youthful  and  pious  hero  Horus  ?    (Ibid.) 

Answer.  Of  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  who  says  that  Horus  was 
the  Priapus  of  Egypt,  I  shall  speak  presently ;  but  where,  I  would 
ask,  is  Suidas  contradicted  in  this  matter  by  Plutarch  ?  This  last 
writer  says,  indeed,  that  he  was  represented  as  holding  the  veretrum 
of  Typhon  in  his  hand,  whereas,  according  to  Suidas,  he  holds  his 
own.  But  since  he  was  represented  with  the  symbol  of  genera- 
tion in  his  hand,  according  to  both  authors,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
difference  between  them  is  of  much  importance.  Mr.  S.  calls 
Horus  "  the  noble-spirited  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis" — "  a  youthful 
and  pious  hero."  These  are  pretty  epithets  ;  but  how  Mr.  S. 
came  to  obtain  this  character  of  Horus  from  Plutarch  I  cannot 
conceive.  This  writer  teils  us,  that  Horus  conquered  Typhon,  and 
delivered  him  bound  to  Isis,  who  set  him  free  again.  Upon  this 
the  pious  hero,  Horus,  flew  into  a  violent  passion — gave  his  mother 
a  drubbing — and  pulled  the  crown  (/Sao-jXeTov)  from  off  her  head  in 
the  scuffle.  So  much  for  the  piety  of  the  noble-spirited  son  of 
Osiris  and  Isis!  ''  But,"  says  Mr.  S.  "  in  the  Isiac  table  Horus 
is  represented  without  the  least  circumstance  of  obscenity."  This 
is  another  proof  of  this  gentleman's  unacquaintance  with  Egyptian 
antiquities.  The  phallus  was  a  long  stick  with  the  alSoTov  made  of 
leather  at  the  top. — (paXXog  ^uXov  S7ri{jirjxsg  e^ov  sv  tm  uxpco  (rxunvov 
•tISoTov  lf»jTr)ju.evoy.  The  votaries  of  Osiris  likewise  carried  about  an 
alSojov  TgnrXoLo-iov  in  the  festivals  called  Pamylia.  (See  Plutarch  de 
Isid.  et  Osirid.)  Now  La  Croze,  Jablonski,  and  other  learned 
men,  have  proved,  that  the  cnix  ansata  was  the  symbol  of  the 
membrum  virile.  In  the  Isiac  table  (at  the  letters  marked  by 
Pignorius  T.  T.)  the  boy  Horus  is  represented  with  a  long  slick, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  the  triple  crux  ansata,  the  symbol  of  the 
«iSo7ov  TpjTrAao'iCiv. 
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"  Suidas,"  says  my  critic,  "  affords  the  only  evidence  from 
which  it  may  be  argued,  that  Horus  and  Priapus  were  the  same."' 
I  think  the  fsiac  table  gives  some  indication,  that  Horus  was  the 
type  of  the  generating  principle  ;  and  since  Isis  instituted  the 
Phallophorian  rights  in  honor  of  Osiris,  what  could  their  son  do 
less  than  carry  about  the  tripfasian  phallus  in  the  Painylia  ?  But 
there  is  some  collateral  testimony.  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  every  one 
knows,  were  the  same.  Theodoret  (rherapeut.  3  )  tells  us,  that 
Priapus  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  According  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a  boy  was  represented  as  the  symbol  of 
generation  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Thebes,  (Strom,  5.) ;  and  the 
boy  Horus  may  have  been  the  model,  since  we  see  him  with  the 
triplasiau  phallus,  or  its  symbol,  in  the  Isiac  table.  It  was  clearly 
to  some  such  image,  that  Theodoret  alludes  in  the  following  words 
■ — xaj  TO  cTjU-iK^ov  sKsivo  ^wSjov,  tov  UqioLTTOv  Xsyo}.  In  the  collection 
of  Caylus,  there  are  two  figures  of  boys,  which  remind  me  of  what 
Herodotus  says  in  Euterpe  (c.  48.)  But  Horus  was  represented 
as  a  youth,  as  well  as  a  child  ;  and  it  is  agreed,  I  conclude,  that  he 
was  the  same  with  Apollo  and  the  Sun.  Now  Priapus  was  not 
always  represented  even  by  the  Greeks  as  old  and  hideous.  The 
graver  mythologists  of  Greece  considered  him  as  the  symbol  of  the 
generating  principle,  and  identified  him  with  Phaues  and  the  Sun. 

■ Karoi  x.oo-iJ.ov 

AafXTrgov  ayoav  <^a.os  dyvov,  a<t'  ou  crs  'Puvyitu  Kix.XYi<TKcu 
'  Hie  FlgiaTTOV  avaxTtx. 

Here  then,  in  this  hymn  of  Orpheus,  Priapus  is  not  only  repre- 
sented as  the  sun,  but  receives  the  regal  title,  given  so  generally  by 
the  Orientalists  to  that  luminary.  Now  this  agrees  well  with  the 
description  of  the  image  of  Horus  in  Suidas. — Iv  Tjj  Se^ja  cr>cy)7rTpv 
xaTe;)^ov.  But  1  have  also  to  observe,  that  Priapus  is  here  identified 
with  Apollo,  for  this  God  was  called  Phaues — item  Phanela  ap- 
pellant. {Macroh.  Satunnif.  1.  1.).  Mr.  S.  himself  will  not  dis- 
pute that  Horus  and  Apollo  were  the  same.  The  reason,  which 
Suidas  gives  for  the  attitude  of  Horus,  agrees  with  what  is  said  by 
Plutarch. 

I  am  asked  "  if  the  rites  of  Baal  Peor  were  obscene,  how  could 
they  be  obtained  from  the  worship  paid  to  the  youthful  and  pious 
Horus  ^"  This  affords  another  proof,  that  Mr.  S.  has  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject  concerning  which  he  has  written. 
The  worship  paid  to  Horus  was  connected  with  obscenity,  as  might 
be  learned  from  Epiphanius — speaking  of  the  votaries  of  Horus 
and  Harpocrates,  this  Father  says — "  llli  solenni,  certaque  mensis 
die,  vesanas  et  furiosas  Hori  ceremonias,  ex  instinctu  dsemonis 
peragere  coguntur.  Tum  enim  cives  universi,  senes  decrepiti,  cum 
sidolescentibus,  et  cum  his  sacerdotes  Hori  et  Harpocratis,  raso 
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toto  capite,  ^ervilem,  puerilen),  et  abominandam  speciem  circum- 
I'erunt,"  &c. 

5.  Objection.  One  would  have  wished  that  an  author  of  novel- 
ties had  supported  his  opinions  by  some  better  testimony  than  the 
above  sentence  in  Suidas,  {viz.  to  ayaX^ct  tou  Tlgnx-rrov  tou  "flgov 
Trap'  AlyvTrrloig  xJ?cAr)jw.ivou,  &c.)  where  it  seems  very  possible,  that 
Orus,  in  the  reading  of  some  MS.,  may  have  been  a  mistake  for 
Osiris. 

y^nswer.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  authority  of  Suidas  waste 
be  despised  ;  nor  shall  1  reject  it  on  this  occasion,  because  it  dis- 
pleases Mr.  S.  This  gentleman  tells  us,  that  it  is  very  possible, 
that  Orus  may  have  been  a  mistake  here  for  Osiris.  No,  Sir,  it  is 
not  very  possible.  Suidas  sa}s  further  on — to  I'h  ccfi^p<j[j,x  ocurnu 
IcTT*  77a(S/ov,  &.C.  'I'he  image  then  was  that  of  a  boy ;  and  conse- 
quently Suidas  meant  to  speak  of  the  '^  youthful  Horus,"  and  not 
of  his  father  Osiris.  This  conjecture,  therefore,  is  yet  another 
proof,  that  Mr.  S.  hazards  opinions  without  due  examination. 

6.  Objection.  The  only  act  of  indelicacy  ascribed  to  Horus 
by  Plutarch,  was  not  the  act  of  Horus,  but  the  invention  of  some 
artist,  to  typify  his  having  extinguished  the  former  powers  of 
Typlion. 

jlnswer.  If  such  a  person  as  Horus  ever  existed,  it  is  certainly 
not  probable,  that  he  walked  about  the  streets  in  the  situation  men- 
tioned by  the  biographer.  Still  less  can  we  figure  him  as  always 
in  the  attitude  described  by  Suidas.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  matter.?  The  "  Deihed"  Horus  was  represented  with  the 
symbol  already  noticed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  artists 
represented  him  with  the  attributes  ascribed  to  him  by  the  priests 
and  m^thologists  of  Egypt. 

7.  Objection.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Plutarch  did  not 
allude  to  the  invention  of  some  particular  artist,  when  he  described 
Osiris  in  a  Phallophorian  attitude — for  no  where  else  in  Plutarch, 
Diodorus,  Herodotus,  the  Isiac  table,  or  in  the  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties collected  by  Caylus,  are  any  obscenities  whatever  attributed  to 
Osiris  himself;  all  the  Phallophorian  rites  being  introduced  after 
his  death  by  Isis.  (Ibid.) 

Answer.  The  Egyptians,  under  the  names  of  Osiris  and  of 
Horus,  only  typified  the  Sun  at  different  times  and  seasons.  But 
the  Sun  was  worshipped  as  the  God  presiding  over  generation  ; 
and  Osiris  and  Horus  were  each  considered  as  types  of  the  gene- 
rating principle.  That  Osiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  same,  is 
attested  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  &c. ;  and  Bacchus  is  identified 
with  the  Sun,  and  is  represented  as  the  symbol  of  that  power  in 
nature,  by  various  ancient  authors.  The  following  verses  prove 
that  Bacchus  was  the  same  with  the  Sun  : 

'//Ajof  bv  Aiovv(rov  STrlx-hYjiTiv  kolXsovo-iv. 
And  again,         El;  Zfvj,  sl^^Alr^i,  Jj  "HXios,  si;  Jiovuaoc. 
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Macrobius  tells  us,  that  Osiris  is  the  Sun  in  the  lower  hemis- 
phere. But  Bacchus  and  Osiris  being  the  same,  the  latter  must 
be  identified  M'ith  the  principle  of  generation  ;  and  though,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors  already  cited,  Priapus  was  the  son  of  13acchus, 
yet  other  authors,  (as  Athenasus,  I.  1.  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes in  Acharnens.)  make  Bacchus  and  Priapus  the  same. 
Osiris  was  characterised  by  all  the  gaiety  of  the  planter  of  the 
vine. 

Non  tihi  sunt  tristes  cur<g,  nee  luctus  Osiris, 

Sed  chorus,  et  cuntus,  sed  hits,  aptus  amor.  Tihvllus. 

In  the  festivals  instituted  in  honor  of  Osiris,  there  were  the 
uvu<pKr[j,h{,  the  ^^T>)(r»f,  and  the  gugscrij.  The  interment,  or  hiding  ; 
the  search,  and  the  finding.  The  words  of  Ovid  will  recur  to 
the  reader — 

Nunquamque  satis  qudsitus  Osiris. 

But,  perhaps,  what  was  really  sought  for  and  found  may  be 
gathered  from  TertuUian — "  Sequltur  silentii  otficium ;  attente 
custoditur  quod  tarde  invenitur.  Ceterum  tota  in  adytis  divinitas, 
tot  suspiria  Epoptarum,  totum  signaculum  linguae,  simulachrum 
membri  virilis  revelatur.'  What  is  the  figure  in  the  Isiac  table, 
which  Mr.  S.  would  have  to  represent  Osiris  ?  I  shall  only  observe, 
at  preseat,  that  most  of  the  principal  figures  there  have  the  crux 
ansata  in  their  hands,  and  this  was  a  symbol  of  the  phallus.  Mr. 
S.  asserts,  that  in  the  collection  of  Caylus,  there  are  no  obsceni- 
ties whatever  attributed  to  Osiris.  What  then  are  the  representa- 
tions of  this  God  at  vol.  3.  pi.  2 — at  vol.  6.  pi.  1.  pi.  2.  and  pL 
13  ^'  All  of  these  figures  are  stated  by  M.  de  Caylus  to  be  repre- 
sentations of  Osiris  ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  in  a  state  of  Pria- 
pism !  Are  we  then  to  be  gravely  told  by  the  Norwich  anti- 
quary, that  in  the  collection  of  Caylus  there  are  no  obscenities 
whatever  attributed  to  Osiris?  It  is  evident,  that  Mr.  S.  has  not 
consulted  Caylus.  This  is  the  critic,  however,  who  takes  it  upon 
him  to  accuse  me  of  producing  novelties  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. I  am  ready  enough  to  admit,  that,  like  other  people,  I 
may  fall  into  mistakes,  and  be  guilty  of  errors  and  inadvertencies  ; 
but  a  man,  who  reproves  me,  sometimes  in  a  harsh,  sometimes  in 
a  sarcastic,  and  always  in  an  inimical  tone,  should,  at  least,  be  not 
deficient  in  common  accuracy  himself. 

8.  Objection.  The  author  of  Psalm  106,  ascribes  no  obsceni- 
ties to  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor.  The  Israelites  joined  themselves 
unto  Baal  Peor;  and  ate  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.  v.  28. 
It  may  then  be  questioned,  whether,  or  not,  Peor  were  an  obscene 
Deity.  (Ibid.) 


■  Meursius  has  shown  that  this  passage  should  be  referred  to  the  Diony- 
sian  rather  than  the  Eleusinian  festivals. 
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Answer.     If  we  can  trust  at  all  to  the  voice  of  tradition,  or  even, 
I  should  think,  to  the  internal   evidence   arising   from  the  history 
related  by  Moses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Peor  was  an  ob- 
scene   deity.      This   is    equally    confnmed    by   the    most   learned 
Rabbins,    and    by   the    Christian    Fathers — by    Maimonides    and 
Jarchi — by  Origeu,  Isidorus,  and  Jerom.     The   derivation  of  the 
name  which  they  give  is  absurd;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that 
the  tradition  concerning  the  idol  must  be  false.     The  voice  of  tra- 
dition is   here   decidedly  against  Selden,  whose  opinion   Mr.  S. 
chooses  to  follow.     But  this  gentleman  quotes  the  106th  Psalm — 
and  ate   the  sacrifices  of  the   dead  —  D^-HQ   ^HUT  I'^DM'*').     The 
translation  does  not  give  the  real  sense.     The  meaning  of  the  verse 
is  this — The  Israeliles  joined  themselves  unto  Baal  Peor ;  and  ate 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Miitlmn,  i.  e.  of  the  Infernal  Gods.     Mut/i 
was  the  name  which  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  learn  from  Sancho- 
niatho,  {apud  Eusehium)    gave  to  Pluto  and    death.      It   was  a 
general  practice  among  the  idolators  to  present  meat  and  drink  to 
their  Gods,  and  especially  to  tlie  infernal  Gods;  and  this  was  in 
every  sense  a  sacrilice,  since  there  was  a   victim   immolated   and 
offered   up  as  food  to  the   idol.     Isaiah  alludes  to  this  practice, 
c.  65.  V.  11. —  But  ye  are  they  that  forsake  Jehovah,  that  forget 
my  holy  mountain,  that  set  in  order  a  table  for  God,  and  that  Jill 
mixed  Tcine  for  Meni.     The  same   Prophet  savs,  (c.  28.  v.  15.) — - 
Because  ye  'have  said—TVn  ^TW  tJIJ^ti^-Di?"!  rilDTlJ^  ^\'''\^2.  1Jm3 
now  these  words  literally   mean- — We  have  cut  asunder  food  for 
Muth  (Pluto)  and  with  Shaol  (Hades)  have  xce  made  a  compact. 
The  verb  JlID  signifies    "  to   cut    off,  asunder,   8cc."  —  JT*"!!!  is 
originally  the  same  with  HHl  and  nilZl,  cibus ;  (Buxt.  p.   88.) 
and  how  these  words  came  to    signify  the  striking  a  league,  or 
making  a  covenant,  is  well  explained  in  '^  the  Key  to  ijie  Hebrew 
Bible."     TJte  expression  is  taken,  says  tlie  autlior,  from  the  ancient 
custom,  in  making  of  covenants,  zchich   was  to  cut  some  beast  or 
foz€ I  asunder,  importing  thus  much,  so  let  him  be  cut  in  pieces,  who 
shall  violate  this  covenant.     But  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
idolators  offered  food  to  their  Gods  ;  and  that  the  people  after- 
wards  ate  it.     This    practice  probably   had  its   origin  in  Egypt. 
"   Est  autem,"    says  Jerom,   "  in  cunctis  urbibus,  et   rnaxime  in 
^gypto  et  Alexandria,  idolatria?  vetus  consuetudo,  ut  ultimo  die 
anni,  et  mensis  eorum  qui  extremus  est,  ponant  mensam   refertam 
varii  generis  epulis  et  poculum  mulso  mixtum,  vel  praeteriti  anni  vel 
futuri  fertilitatem  auspicantes."     But  these  suppers,  or  sacrifices, 
of  which    the    people  afterwards  partook,  were  generally  ofifered 
to    an   infernal    Deity.       Hear  the   Scholiast  of    Aristophanes  — 
A'araSs  voUjU-svi'av  o»  '/tAo-Jctio*  SsIttvov  s(r7r=pci§  cu;  Qutrluv  t>5  ' Ekxty}  Trpoa-x- 
yovTsg    Ittj  To7g  rpioloig    STi&ouv.     01  Ss   Trsvrjrec    YJpy^ovTO  TruvoovTsc,  xut 
^crfljov  auT«,    xat    eXsyov   ox*   'Exarr)    g^ayjy    auToc.    (in    Pint.)   i.  e. 
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At  the  ncre  moon  the  rich  placed  a  supper  where  three  ways  met, 
as  if  offering  a  sactiftce  to  Hecate;  but  the  hungj-y  poor  came  and 
devoured  it,  and  then  said  that  it  had  been  eaten  by  Hecate. 
Plutarch  (Sympos.  1.  vii.)  alludes  to  the  same  thing  ;  and  I  hold 
that  the  author  of  Psalm  106  spoke  of  the  same  practice,  when  he 
said  the  Israelites  ate  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim,  or  infernal 
Gods.  These  were  the  Cabeiri,  viz.  Ceres,  Prose7'pine,  (or 
Hecate),  Pluto,  and  Mercury.  But  that  the  Psalmist  spoke  of 
the  sacrifices  of  these  Gods,  is,  [  think,  clear  from  the  Gemara. 
Those  are  objected  to,  who  offer  sacrifices  to  the  names  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  desarts,  the  sun,  the  mooUj  the  stars,  the  great  Prince 
Michael,  and  the  little  serpent — D^DD  ^n^T  "hii  ''in—Lo  !  these 
are  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim — that  is  to  say,  these  sacrifices 
resemble  those  offered  to  the  infernal  Gods.  1  shall  presently  have 
to  show,  how  much  the  rites  of  Peor  were  connected  with  those 
of  Hecate. 

When  Mr.  S.  contends,  that  no  obscenity  was  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Peor,  he  seems  to  forget  the  words  of  Hosea, 
(c.  ix.  10.)  But  they  went  to  Baal  Peor,  and  separated  ihemsehes 
unto  that  shame.  Why,  if  our  version  be  right,  is  Peor  deno- 
minated that  shame  '^  Does  not  this  imply  that  there  was  something 
.shameful  about  this  idol  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  version  should 
have  been,  "  and  separated  themselves  to  Best  or  Besht,"  (the 
name  of  an  idol  connected  with  what  is  shameful.)  The  Hebrew 
ivords  are  DUf^b  TiW^.  We  .shall  find  that  this  besht  (or  boshet, 
if  so  you  like  to  write  it,  for  our  business  is  only  with  the  elements 
of  tlie  word,)  was  equivalent  to  pudenda.  This  word  has  a  variety 
of  applications,  all  partaking  of  the  natural  import  of  the  root, 
and  agreeably  to  the  degree  of  shame  intended  to  be  described. 
This  appears  to  be  orderly  expressed  by  the  orthographical  arrange- 
ment, for  we  find  that  DL^SP  is  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  mean 
the  most  obscene  acts  of  the  ancient  pagan  rites.  Jer.  xi.  13. 
According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  zeerc  thy  Gods,  O  Judah, 
eten  acco?-ding  to  the  number  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ye  have 
set  up  altars  rw::b  to  that  shameful  thing.  Mic.  i.  11.  nti^2"nnj^ 
naked  shame.  From  Micah  turn  to  .Jeremiah  (xi.  13.)  and  you 
will  find  "  that  the  shameful  thing,"  is  expressed  by  the  same, 
word — "  And  according  to  the  number  of  the  streets  of  Je- 
rusalem have  ye  set  up  altars  to  that  shameful  thing,  (simply  to 
Best  or  Besht,  in  the  original,)  evei)  altars  to  burn  unto  Baal." 
Now  this  word,  derived  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  ti^O,  bosh, 
pude/ieri,  seems  connected  with  the  Egyptian  besh,  nudu-s,  and 
bosh,  nuditas;  and  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  idol  in  question 
■was  the  same  with  that  Egyptian  Goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Subastis.  I  observe,  that  where  the  LXX.  render  Phi-beset^ 
(Ezek.  XXX.  17.)  Bo6^uo-7«:,    the  Arabian  translator  writes   xii*Mu» 
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Basta.  According  to  Herodotus,  Bubasiis  was  the  same  with 
Diana,  and  the  sister  of  Horus,  whom  he  calls  Apollo.  There  is 
little  enough  resemblance  between  Horus  and  Apollo,  or  between 
Bubastis  and  Diana,  except  that  the  two  first  were  symbols  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  two  last  of  the  Moon.  Bubastis,  however,  being  the 
same  with  Diana,  was  the  same  with  Hecate.  Every  school-boy 
can  repeat, 

Tergeminmnque  Hecaten,  tria  virginis  ora  Diana; 
and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  says,  that  in  the  trivia  they 
anciently  worshipped  the  ]Moon,  which  they  likewise  called  Diana 
and  Hecate.  Now  that  the  worship  of  Or  and  Bubastis,  other- 
wise called  Pi-Or  and  Bast,  should  have  gone  together,  seems 
very  probable,  since  the  mythologists  made  them  brother  and 
sister.  In  the  rites  of  Hecate,  or  Proserpine,  and  even  of  Isis  or 
Ceres,  we  shall  find  abundance  of  connexion  with  those  performed 
in  honor  of  Peor.  Isis,  or  Ceres,  and  Bubastis  and  Hecate,  or 
Proserpine,  were  of  the  number  of  the  Muthim,  or  infernal 
Deities  ;  and  as  Proserpine  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  Bubastis 
was  the  daughter  of  Isis.  It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  instituted  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
were  brought  from  Egypt,  and  the  indecencies  practiced  in  them 
have  been  justly  censured  by  Clemens,  Arnobius,  and  other  writers. 
The  Thesmophoria,  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  same  Goddess,  were  not  less  indecent.  It  appears 
from  Athenasus  (1.  14.)  and  from  Theodoret,  (Therapeut.  S.)  that 
representations  of  the  [xogtov  yDvaxslov  were  there  exhibited,  and 
carried  about  by  the  votaiies. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  Herodotus  has  called  Bubastis 
Diana — that  Diana  was  a  virgin,  and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  the  Basht  of  Scripture  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Bubastis.  But  according  to  Herodotus  the  festivals  of  this  Bubas- 
tis were  celebrated  with  great  indecency ;  and  denudation  was  one 
of  the  ceremonies.  I  shall  also  probably  be  reminded  of  the 
sanctaque  Bubastis  of  Ovid.  Had  there  been  a  Devil's  Advocate 
at  Rome  in  those  days,  as  there  has  been  one  in  modern  times,  I 
think,  Bubastis  would  not  have  been  canonised.  Besides  a  female 
sainted  by  Ovid  may  be  a  little  suspected ;  and  I  cannot  regard  her 
quite  in  the  same  light  as  an  Italian  Abbess  may  see  Santa  Ursula^ 
and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins.  AMolov,  in  Greek,  comes  from 
aiooTof,  venerabilis.  Feretrum,  in  Latin,  is  equivalent  to  pars 
verenda.  Ovid's  epithet  then  may  have  borne  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that,  which  some,  I  see,  have  thought  it  conveyed. 
In  all  events  the  Artemis,  or  Diana,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
altogether  unlike  to  the  Diana  of  the  Orientalists.  The  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  for  example,  bore  no  other  resemblance  to  the  Artemis 
of  Greece,  than  that  both  wejc   symbols  of   the  Moon.      The 
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Ephesian  Goddess,  swaddled  down  from  the  hips  to  the  heels, 
encumbered  with  lier  multitudinous  breasts,  and  with  a  castle  on 
her  head,  can  in  no  way  remind  us  of  the  sportive  Goddess  of  the 
chace,  who  climbed  the  heights  of  Satmos,  to  steal  an  interview 
with  the  shepherd  Endymion. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  insist,  that  the  idol  Bes/it,  (or  Boshet,) 
was  the  same  with  Buhastis.  It  is  true,  that  this  last  is  evidently 
a  compound  name,  and  that  the  first  syllable  is  to  be  separated 
Irom  the  rest  of  the  word.  But  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to 
call  this  Besht,  with  Buxtorf,  Pudendum  idoliim.  Upon  the 
authority  of  Buxtorf,  therefore,  1  translate  the  words  of  Hosea, 
"  But  they  went  to  Baal  Peor,  and  separated  themselves  unto 
Basht"  (i.  e.  a  shameful  idol.)  The  worship  of  this  shameful 
idol  was  consequently  connected  with  the  worship  of  Peor  ;  and 
after  this,  the  Norwich  antiquary  may  continue  to  iight,  if  he 
please,  under  the  banners  of  Selden,  for  the  chaste  adoration  of 
the  God  of  Moab. 

That  human  sacrifices,  however,  were  offered  to  this  idol,  is  an 
unfounded  supposition.  The  votaries  of  Peor  were,  indeed,  also 
the  worshippers  of  the  Muthim,  or  infernal  Gods,  whose  rites 
were  celebrated  with  circumstances  of  great  obscenity,  in  caverns, 
and  even  in  sepulchres  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  they  were 
sometimes  accompanied  by  human  sacrifices.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  the  votaries  of  the  idols,  Peor  and  Basht,  to 
have  also  joined  in  eating  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim.  One 
abomination  might  well  follow  another.  Observe  the  words  of 
Isaiah — "  A  people — that  sacrificeth  in  gardens — which  remain 
among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's 
flesh,  &c.  Here  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  joint  worship 
of  Peor  and  Mutliim.  Priapus,  who  was  the  sam.e  with  Peor, 
according  to  Jerom,  was  the  God  of  Gardens.  The  votaries  of 
the  infernal  Gods  chose  to  eat  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim  in  the 
cemeteries.  These  sacrifices  were  swine's  flesh,  and  other  for- 
bidden things.  Now  Ceres,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  Apollo- 
nius,  (1.  1.)  was  the  first  of  the  Cabiri,  the  great  Gods  who  were 
also  the  Muthim ;  and  swine  were  peculiarly  sacrificed  to  Ceres, 
whom  Vobsius  properly  designates  Buna  infera. 

Prima  Ceres  avida  gavisa  est  sanguine  porc/r.  Ovid. 

But  to  Peor  himself,  if  we  can  trust  at  all  to  the  learned  Rabbins, 
and  to  some  of- their  most  ancient  books,  no  human  sacrifices  were 
offered.  In  the  Siphri,  it  is  asserted  that  denudation,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  word,  was  the  worship  rendered  to  this  idol. 
nDl^  IT  nn  -)i:;3  b)^2b  IDitOr  "l3Dr?  IIDK  P>D.  Maimonides 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose;  and  that  denudation  was  the  cere- 
mony performed  in  honor  of  Peor,  may  be  inferred  from  the  same 
custom   prevailing  among  the   votaries  of  Priapus.  (see  Flavius 
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Biondus,  1.  2.)     Pan,    if   we  may  believe   Ovid,    instructed   his 
followers  to  observe  the  same  practice. 

Ipse  Dcus  nudus,  nudos  jubet  esse  ministros. 

9.  Objection.  It  appears  (see  Numer.  xxv.  3.)  that  the  idol  was 
worshipped  in  a  mountain  called  Peor,  or  Phegor,  from  which 
mountain,  therefore,  might  be  derived  the  name  of  the  idol  itself, 
and  not  from  Orus,  and  from  such  a  distant  and  unknown  country 
as  Egypt.     ISo  XVI.  p.  268. 

AnsKer.  The  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  and  its  vicinity, 
were  called  sometimes  from  persons  and  from  idols,  but  never,  I 
think,  did  these  receive  their  appellations  from  the  places.  Nebo 
was  the  name  of  a  mountain  near  Peor  ;  but  it  was  so  called  from 
Nebo,  the  Syrian  Mercury  :  and  here  I  may  remark  it  as  strange, 
that  neither  Selden  nor  Beyer  has  mentioned  that  Mercury  was  so 
named  in  the  Syriac  tongue.  (See  Castelli.)  Judcea  was  named 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  Moab  itself  was  called  from  the 
grandson  of  Lot,  Mr.  S.  implies  a  doubt,  more  than  once  in  his 
paper,  whether  the  name  were  Peor  or  Phegor.  But  he  should 
have  known,  that  Phegor  is  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  for 
Peor.  The  Greeks  expressed  the  Hebrew  aiu  by  their  own 
gamma,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  they  have  written 
the  names  wrong,  in  which  the  ain  occurs ;  for  though  this  letter 
sometimes  takes  a  nasal  sound  gnain,  it  can  never  be  pronounced 
hard  like  the  Greek  gamma.  Peor,  therefore,  never  was,  and 
never  could  be,  called  Phegor  by  the  Orientalists.  The  same 
gentleman  seems  also  to  argue,  that  Moabile  names  were  not  likely 
to  come  from  Egypt.  1  have  said  before,  that  places  were  named 
from  idols  and  persons,  and  not  idols  and  persons  from  places,  at 
least  in  Syria  and  its  neighbourhood.  There  was  a  city  called 
Adam  (See  Cellar.  Geogr.  1.  3.)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
When  Mr.  S.  has  persuaded  me,  that  our  first  parent,  Adam,  was 
named  from  this  city,  1  will  believe  that  Gods  and  men  had  had  their 
names  from  mountains  and  cities.  In  tlie  mean  time  I  will  ob- 
serve, that  it  appears  to  me  as  very  possible,  that  the  names  of 
several  places  in  Moab  were  called  after  the  Gods  of  Egypt. 
What,  if  Mount  l^ebo  were  called  after  the  Syrian  Mercury,  also 
named  Nebo ;  and  what  if  this  be  a  corruption  for  Amib,  the 
Egyptian  Mercury  r  What,  if  Aroer  were  called  after  Arucris,  or 
Aruer,  one  of  the  denominations  of  Horus  ?  But  i  must  not  pro- 
voke Mr.  S.  with  my  ifs — he  has  already  showji  how  nuich  they 
displease  him — he  does  not  seem  to  think  with  Touchstone,  that 
"  there  is  much  virtue  in  7/'."  I  would,  however,  ask  him  on  what 
ground  he  could  say,  that  the  name  of  Peor  was  not  likely  to  be 
derived  "  from  Orus,  and  such  a  distant  and  unknozen  country  as 
■^gypt  •'"  Why,  Sir,  Ar  of  Moab  might  be  about  as  far  from 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  as  Newcastle  is  from  London  ! 
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10.  Objection.  I  perceive  no  other  evidence  to  support  ibis 
etymology,  (viz.  that  the  Peor  of  the  Moabites  was  the  Or,  or 
Pi-Or  of  the  Egyptians,)  except  that  Chemosh  was  another  name 
for  an  idol  in  Moab,  (Numb.  21.)  but  whether  the  same  or  not 
as  Peor  does  not  appear  from  Scripture.  If  a  ditierent  one^  no 
evidence  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  but  the  writer  here  again  takes  it 
upon  him  to  suppose,  that  this  was  the  same  Deity,  and  that  the 
name  and  worship  were  borrowed  from  Egypt.  Tiiis  in  like  man- 
ner he  supposes  to  have  been  an  obscene  worship ;  yet  nothing  to 
that  purport  is  intimated  in  Scripture  ;  but  rather  that  it  consisted 
in  human  sacrifices.  Consult  Jer.  c.  48.,  particularly  v.  S5.,  where, 
from  "  Gods"  being  in  the  plural,  one  may  suspect,  that  Peor  and 
Chemosh  were  not  the  same.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  indication  of  obscene  worship  to  Chemosh ;  therefore,  if  he 
were  the  same  as  Peor,  not  to  the  latter  likewise,  (pp.  268  & 
269.) 

Answer.  So  then  1  have  taken  it  upon  me  to  suppose,  that  Peor 
and  Chemosh  were  the  same  deity  !  By  what  right  does  Mr.  S. 
assume,  that  1  merely  suppose  this  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  every 
statement  which  1  make  must  be  a  mere  supposition  of  my  own, 
because  he  has  never  heard  the  statement  before  ^  That  Peor  and 
Chemosh  were  the  same  deity  is  no  supposition  originating  with 
me,  if  indeed  I  have  really  said  more  than  that  both  typified  the 
generating  principle. — "  In  Nabo  erat  Chamos  idolum  consecra- 
tum,  c[uod  alio  nomine  appellatur  Beel-Phegor."  {llieron.  in  Jes. 

15.  2.) "  Certe  baud  alium  Nebo  a  Chamos  et  Belo  Phegorio 

jure   forsan   putes."    {Selden,  l)e  Diis  Si/7'is.) "  Hoc   numen 

(Chamos)  idem  ac   Baal-Phegor;  quomodo  ad  Solem  reducatur, 

satis  exposuinuis."  (Poss.  De  Orig.  et  progress.  Idolat.  1.  2.) 

With  these  great  aullicritics  in  existence  Mr.  S.  tells  your  readers, 
that  /  have  taken  upon  me  to  suppose,  that  Peor  and  Chemosh 
v.ere  the  san;e.  1  have  ineutioned  before,  that  Nebo  was  the  S}'- 
rian  name  for  Mercury  ;  and  1  have  now  only  to  add,  that  if 
Chemosh  and  Nebo  were  the  same,  then  I  would  distinguish  be- 
tween this  God  and  Peor  as  I  would  between  Anub  and  Or.  Anub, 
or  Mercury,  among  the  Egypllaus  was,  as  well  as  Osiris  and  Or, 
a  type  of  that  principle  ;  and  this  son  of  Osiris,  like  his  father  and 
brother,  -.vas  represented  as  Priapus.  (See  Caylus.)  But  1  hold, 
that  Chemmis  or  Chemosh — Pi-Or  or  Peor — and  Anub,  or  JNebo, 
(Syriace  ooj)  were  all  symbols  of  Sol  Generator.  1  do  not  re- 
member diat  I  carried  my  conjectures  further  than  this  ;  not  having 
your  14th  Number,  however,  1  cannot  speak  positively  to  the 
■  point.  But  as  symbols  of  Sol  Generator,  these  Gods,  as  to  this, 
become  identified  with  Priapus. 

The  48ih  chapter  of  Jeremiah   proves  nothing,   either   for,  or 
against,  the  identity  of  Peor  and  Chemosh.     It  makes  no  allusion 
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to  obscene  rites  ;  but  is  that  a  proof,  that  the  Moabite  idolators 
were  without  them  ?  It  is  uot  disputed  by  me,  at  least,  that  the 
Moabites  were  polytheists. 

I  think  that  Chemosh,  or  Chamos,  was  the  same  with  the 
Egyptian  Chemmis,  which  was  one  of  the  names  of  Pan,  since  the 
city  Chenunis  was  rendered  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks,  (Diodor. 
Sicul.  p.  xvi.)  But  Pan  was  there  represented  in  the  same  manner 
as  Priapus,  as  Stephanus  tells  us  in  no  ambiguous  language — 
Jerom,  a  person  of  more  authority  than  Mr.  S.  says  that  Chamos 
was  the  same  with  Peor  and  Priapus.  The  likeness  of  the  names, 
and  of  the  characters,  therefore  induce  me  to  suppose,  that  Chem- 
mis and  Chemosh,  if  they  were  not  the  same,  were  very  near  rela- 
tions. The  name  W)DJ,  Chemosh,  cannot  be  Hebrew;  the  vau 
is  nothing ;  and  U^DD  would  make  a  combination  of  letters,  that 
never  came  together  as  a  significant  word  in  this  dialect.  The 
name,  therefore,  must  be  foreign;  and  why  should  not  the  Moab- 
ites, who  were  gross  idolators,  have  received  among  them  the  Gods 
of  Egypt,  which  were  received  in  countries  much  more  remote — 
at  Tsidon,  in  Phrygia,  and  even  in  Greece.  Thammuz  was  an 
Egyptian  name,  and  a  king  of  Egypt  was  so  called  according  to 
Philastrius.  Plato  {in  Phad.)  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  king  of 
Egypt  called  Thamos,  whom  tlie  Greeks  named  Ammon.  Moloch 
was  a  God  common  to  the  Egyptians,  (Kirch.  331.)  and  to  the 
Ammonites.  Hear  Dictericus,  "  Non  inventa  est  natio  sub  sole, 
quae  tam  immaniter  insanierit,  prae  iEgyptiaca  gente,  quteve  magis 
fascinarit  ac  quasi  provocarit  aestu  et  cestro  superstitionis  vicinos 
populos,  qui  maxime  ab  iis  idolatrica  sacra  abstulerint ;"  and  then 
1  ask,  why  their  near  neighbours,  the  Moabites,  are  to  be  fancied 
exempt  from  the  infection  ? 

As  1  have  endeavoured  in  your  No.  14.  to  identify  the  Peor  of 
the  Moabites  with  the  Or  or  Pi-Or  of  the  Egyptians,  and  both 
with  the  Chemosh  of  the  former,  and  Chemmis  or  Pan  of  the 
latter,  as  the  symbol  of  the  generating  principle,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  (I.  2.)  a 
temple  was  dedicated,  in  the  island  of  Chemmis,  to  Orus.  It  was 
probably  then  in  this  same  temple,  that  stood  the  image  described 
by  Stephanus.  He  says,  that  the  name  of  the  God  was  Pan. 
Egyptiace,  therefore,  Chem  or  Chemmis.  Now  1  have  to  remark, 
that  Plutarch  has  the  following  words :  '/2^ov  e»wS«(r»v  xoiif/,iv 
vpoayogs'jsiv.  Or,  consequently,  or  Pi-Or,  was  also  named  Kaimis, 
This  nearly  approaches  Chemmis,  and  is  not  extremely  unlike  to 
Chemosh,  or  Chamos. 

Mr.  S.  concludes  his  diatribe  with  the  following  refined  raillery  : 

"  If  some  similitude  in  two  names  in  two  different  languages  is 
thus  to  be  deemed  a  sufficient  foundation  for  deriving  one  from  the 
other,  without  any  connecting  evidence  to  support  it,  what  a  raul- 
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titiide  of  derivations  may  any  one  language  derive  from  any  one 
other  ?  For  example,  Tchar  in  Coptic  means  pe/lis,  skirt,  there- 
fore in  the  language  of  Sir  W.  D.  it  is  veiij  probab/e,  and  most 
certaiji,  that  from  this  was  deiived  chair  in  French,  when  it  signifies 
skin,  e.g.  die  a  la  chair  blanche,  she  has  a  white  skin.  Upon 
the  whole,  now  that  writers  have  exhausted  almost  all  subjects  fit 
for  novels,  it  only  remains,  tliat  some  ingenious  artists  should  from 
this  similitude  between  names  attempt  a  new  species,  by  composing 
a  diverting  volume  of  elyn)ological  romances  :  at  the  same  time  by 
dexterously  ccnsiecling  together  names  and  circumstances,  which 
have  no  connexion  of  themselves,  we  may  be  able  to  attain  to  a 
new  species  of  knowledge  never  discovered  before,  which  is  more 
creditable  to  rational  creatures,  than  ingenuously  to  confess  that  we 
know'  nothing  about  the  matter."  p.  269- 

With  what  propriety  this  tirade  comes  from  Mr,  S.,  you,  Sir, 
^nd  your  readers,  will  by  this  time  be  enabled  to  judge.  This  gen- 
man  set  out  w  ith  accusing  me  of  speaking  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  in  the  course  of  his  progress  he  has  stumbled  at  every 
step.  Writing  with  the  intention  of  pointing  out  my  errors,  he 
himself  has  fallen  into  mistake  after  mistake.  1  trust  I  have  never 
made  any  pretensions  to  infallibility  ;  but  still  1  may  justly  com- 
plain of  the  accusations  of  Mr.  S.,  who  may  truly  say  with  lago, 

"  As  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not." 

I  deny,  Sir,  that  a  similitude  between  two  names  has  ever  been 
deemed  by  me  a  sufficient  foundation  for  deriving  the  one  from  the 
other,  without  any  connecting  evidence  to  support  the  derivation. 
1  have  shown,  that  Mr.  S.  could  not  have  accurately  examined  the 
evidence  that  might  be  adduced  in  many  instances,  in  which  he  has 
spoken  m  so  decided  a  tone;  and  that  he  has  proved  himself  not  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  authors,  who  have  treated  on 
the  subjects  of  dispute  between  us.  Of  the  Coptic  language  it  is 
plain,  that  he  is  far  from  being  a  complete  master.  After  this,  I 
can  only  advise  him  to  throw  aside  the  critic's  rod  ;  and  to  write 
such  a  diverting  etymological  romance,  as  his  own  ingenious  ima- 
gination has  suggested.  The  work  will  no  doubt  succeed  —espe- 
cially if  he  lay  the  scene  '\n  Ainon-noii-te ;  illumine  this  place  by 
the  rays  of  rete ;  and  call  his  hero  by  the  name  of  Ph'ont-oun- 
ph'nechi. 

W.  DRUM310ND, 

Logie  Almond,  April  6th,  1814. 
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'i/crop^joc   MjA^ctioj.  sypail/sv   'Ovoi/.a.ToXoyov    r]    Ilivuxu    tcwv    ev 

7r«(^s('a  6vo[ji.aa-Tu>v,   ou  eTTJTOjU.)^   sctti   tovto  to  |3»/3a»ov. ;]g  ds    rev 

nlvaxa.  Tuiv  hv  nruilila  Aaju-\|/aVTaJv,  ' ExxXr^/j  iU(TTix.a)V  didoKTXocXoov 
ov^'vog  iJ.vYjtxov£uei.  cuj  ex  toutou  vnovoluv  Tocpi^siy  /w,^  slvai  avTOV 
Xpia-Tiavov,  aXKa  rijj  '£AA>]V»xy)j  fxaTuiOTroviag  dvcnrXeoov.  SuiDAS, 
Tom.  II.  p.  82,  et'/.  Kustet; 

iNoTUM  est,  libellum  hoc  tltulo,  'Ha-v^loo  MtX-i^<rlov,  ''IWou- 
crptou,  TTsp)  Toov  ev  TraiSeia  diuXaixyl^uVTOov  (TO^ctiV,  post  alios  edi- 
disse  Joaiinein  Meursium,  Lugd.  Bat.  I6l3.  Cujus  libelli 
quum  major  pars  e  Diogene  Laertio  excerpta  sit,  conjicit 
Meursius,  p.  110.  legendum  esse  in  Suida,  ovoju-ao-Toiv,  Jjoyevrjv  tov 
Aui^Tiov  ixiixri<raiJ.svog,  ov  sTriToixij,  &,c.  Meursium  ex  re  ipsa  re- 
futat  Falricius  ( Bibl.  Gvclc.  T.  vi.  p.  242,  ed.  p?im.)  ita  Lexi- 
cographi  verba  accipiens,  ut  duo  opera,  tov  'OvoixaroXoyovy  et  tov 
nlvaxa  scripscrit  Hesychius,  quorum  brevior,  qui  hodie  exstat, 
e  'OvoixaToXoyog,  fuerit  alterius  lipitome.  Sed,  iie  dicam  legendum 
fuisse  xai  Tllvaxu,  non  %  Tllvuxa,  ipsa  verborum  struclura  talem 
interpretationem  plane  respuit.  lllud  autem  rectissime  statuit 
Fabricius,  Hesychium  ilium,  quem  nunc  habcmus,  e  majore  opere 
esse  dcsumtum  ;  sed  verius  Excerpta,  quam  Kpitomen  vocasset'. 
Cum  enim  virorum  onmi  doctrince  genere  clarorum  octoginta  fere 
mentionem  faciat  libellus,  ne  unius  ^  quidein  vltam  persequitur, 
aut  scripta  recenset;  qua?  in  primis  est  niateiies  nlvaxog  vel  'OvoiJ.ci~ 
ToXoyou,  sive  integri  sive  contracti.  Jn  pliilosophorum  placitis 
tradendis,  et  clarorum  virorum  dictis  moribusve  notandis^  tota 
versata  est  Excerptoris  opera.  Nihil  aulcm  omnino  habct,  quod 
non  vel  apud  Diogenem  Laertium  vel  apud  Suidam  invenias. 

Quae  communia  sunt  Exc^rptori  etSuida^,  semper^  apud  Suidam 

'  Epitome  nihil  nmittit  quod  ad  Instorinm  spectnt,  excursus  duntaxat 
— resccat.  In  Excerptis  luca  tantum  sclccta  contiiieiitur.  H.  Valesius, 
Vroef.  ad  Excerpta  ex  CoUectancis  Constantini  Aug.  I'orphyrogcnetvE. 

*  Leviter  attinguntur  AiVo-'TTOf.  Necrrcuf.  2a;^^a'v.  Tvcci.yvl'xv.  inXi- 
irr^arog.  Xol^iXog. 

^  Dcbcbam  fortasse  iinum  locum  e\ciperc,  de  Hypatia,  T.  iii. 
p.  533.  ubi  longa  ccloga,  quam  e  Damascio  sumtam  o^se  probabilitcr 
conjicit  Kustcius,  incipcre  videtur  a  verbis  a'ljryj  Sisa-Trdo-Qri. — In  Ec^ao- 
yevrj;  exccrptum  e  Philostrato  mediae  Vita;  intrusum  est. 
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locum  habent  in  Scriptoruin  Vitis,  non  in  Historicis  Fragmentis. 
Nempe,  cum  Suidte  Lexicon  sit  paitim  granimatici,  partial 
bistorici  argumenti,  pars  historica  constat  vel  locis,  e  quovis  fere 
scriptoie  '  ad  verbuin  descriptis,  vel  Vitis,  brevissime  plerumque 
enarratis.  lUi  ad  noniina  in  historia  vel  civili  vel  ecclesiaslica 
illustria,  hse  ad  scriptores  profanos,  maximara  partem  pertinent. 
Atque  Vitas  onnies  fere  ex  uno  eodemque  fonte  *  derivaias  esse, 
lexico  scilicet  sive  onomastico  quodam,  nemo  non  conjiciat ,'  adeo 
sunt  inter  se  similes,  adeo  dissimiles  historicis  istis  laciniis.  Et 
quum  Fragmentorum  plerorumque  sedes  a  Pearsono  et  Kustero 
sit  indicata,  ne  unani  quidem  notavi  profani  scriptoris  vitam, 
cujus  auctor  sit  repertus.  Solus  ille  libellus  Tregi  twv  Iv  ■nanlilx 
GtaXafx^-iuvToov  <70^'jjv  multa  habet  quce  sparsa  per  Suidae  Biographies 
inveniuntur.  Omnia  vero  apud  Suidam  vel  totidem  verbis,  vel 
integiius  exstant,  et  ita  quidem,  ut  cum  proximis  uptime 
coheereaut.  Unde  satis  liquet,  non  Suidam  ex  isto  libello  sua 
duxisse,  sed  libellum  contractum  esse  ex  eo  ipso  Biographo,  quern 
nobis  seivavit  Suidas.  Suida  ipso  si  usus  esset,  nonnuUa  ex 
Historicis  Fragmentis  hausisset  proculdubio;  quum  precsertim  F"rag- 
menta  passim  videas  quai  ad  claros  scriptores  spectent,  et  quae  cum 
Excerptoris  consllio  apprime  quadrent^  Sed  age,  comparemus 
Diogenem  Laertium. 

Quadraginta  minimum  viros  claros  memorat  Excerptor,  quorum 
vita  est  apud  Laertium  ;  et  Laertium  passim  exscribit,  ubi  omnino 
pra^^terit  vitam  Suidas  '^ ;  ubi  in  vita  contexenda,  ea  omittit,  qua? 
dat  Excerptor ' ;  imo  ubi  diversa,  et  ex  alio  auctore,  narrat ;  sed 
hoc  non  nisi  semel,  in  '//paxAEjrof.  Sed  omnia  fere  qu;«  ex  La- 
ertio  habet  Excerptor  ejusmodi  sunt,  ut  apud  Suida}  Biographum 
unquam  fui.sse  non  putem,  quamvis  ille  a  Diogene  libenter  mu- 
tuetur  quffi  faciuut    ad   operis  institutum.     Contra  loca  satis  multa 

*  Vide  Kustcri  Indkcm  iii,  Loconnn  hi-cestigafomm. 

*  Inlcrdum,  sed  raiissimc,  duas  cjusdem  scriptoris  vitas  inveniis  ; 
ut  in  Ar^u.dhji.  Ayj(J.OG-(lsvr^g.  AlOysvrj;.  KWyJvr^g  (o  f,rjTcjj0.  'TTTf^I'Jv;^. 
Addcndus  videtur  'Avriipavv;?,  collata  Eudocia,  p.  6l.  Oratorum  vitas 
habere  potuit  e  lexico  rhetorico,  diverse  ab  Ilarpocratione,  quod  passim 
expilavit.     Vide  Valckenaerium  ad  Thcocrit.  p.  297-  B. 

■^  Vide  Suidam  ifi  'AvayaXXiV.  'Ava^ayOfOf.  Ala-^lvrjS  o  t'.  A.  'E-rtl- 
ycov^Oi.  A'ioMitig.  'Yl^dy^Xuros.  Tiualo;.  'EitxTrE^OH^.^f. 'Ef/xoysVijc,  et  alibi 
Sippe. 

*  Vide  'AAe^Ivsj.  'AoyuTa;  (musicum).  'Avd^oc^^^^og.  Biuiv — Bloov  (al- 
tcrum.)  AioSiuoog.  Aioyiur^s  6  'ATtoXXc/JviatY/S.  QsiSu^o;  (alterum).  "iTrira* 
trog.  Kodrr/g.  KcavTio^.  AsvMir'rrog.  MBvs^r^u^og.  (Excerpta,  nulla  \ita. 
'A^ytscriKaog.  Ms'/aa-'iog.   'Eiyo(pxyrig.') 

^  Alc-yhr^g.  (AvrtGQsvYjg.  sed  eadem  fore  habet  ex  Juliano)  'Apyjrag 
(Y'hiloa. )  *Ariiiilr.^irog.  EuxXsi^r/j-.  'E7r;'x.(5i/^0f. 'E/xtTeoo'/Ca-/;;.  (vide  iles>rh. 
Miles,  p.  l(i.  "Ax^cyvo;,  &c.)  *ZriVocv  Kir.  *Zriva;v'EX£ar.  Qsoox^og  6  xL 
'ETt?aujv.*X^ia-i'n"Trog.  [N.  B.  fetelkila  indicat  viiam  contructaai  \ideri 
e  Diofcne  Laertio.] 
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apud  Excerptorem,  non  e  Laertio,  sed  e  Suidae  Biographo  pro- 
venere  ;  turn  ubi  is  Laertium  contraxit*,  turn  ubi  aliunde  pro- 
fecit  ^ 

Aut  igitur  Suidie  Biograpliica  ex  vero  et  antiqiio  Hesy- 
chio  Milesio  desumta  sunt,  aut  auctorem  menlitur  hodieriius 
Hesychius.  Atque  ob  pcrpetuum  mangoniuni  quod  in  libro- 
ruin  titulis  exeicent  conipilatores  Byzantini,  prudentis  critici 
esset  dubitare,  nisi  litem  dirimeret  ipse  Suidas.  Quis  enini 
jam  non  videt,  lexicogiaphi  locum  queni  piincipio  dedi  sanissi- 
muin  esse,  et  ibi  servata  esse  ipsa  Biographi  verba,  fatentis  se 
nobis  exbibere  Hesychii  JMilesii  nivaxa.  s\\e' Ovofj^uToXoyov,  in  com- 
pendium redactum.  Ita  enim  solet  Suidas;  auctoruni  suorum 
verbis  adhaerens,  sensus  unlce  securus.  In  his  ipsis  Vitis,  eadem 
chorda  oberrare  monuit  Kusterus  ad  V.  0iX)j/x,a;v.  adde  Jio^copog 
X..U.K.  T.  1.  p.  594.  'Ett/vuoc,  p.  822.  ^iKnnrl^g  A.  k.  T.  ill. 
p.  f)01. 

Non  autem  ita  intelligi  velim,  ut  nihil  omnino  Hesychianis 
addiderit  Biographus ;  ipsius  certe  Hesychii  vitam  inseruit, 
€t  forsan  scriptoris  unius  et  alterius  qui  post  Hesychium  vixe- 
runt.  Imo  ex  iis  quae  de  Ecclesiasticis  doctoribus  subdit,  suspicor 
eum  id  potissimum  curasse,  ut  ecclesiasticos  scriptores  profanis 
conjungeret.^ 

*  'A^ia-TOTe'Arjg  (vita  intejirior  apiid  Menagiuin  a  Kustcro  laudatum.) 
KAsdv^Tji.  'Bsvo-^fdrrj^.  ^alS'jjv.  riXara-y.  (AyjaijVfOf  4'.  'Afio-Tnnfos. 
&cop^x(j-ros,  et  Tl-jf^fcvv  e  Diogcne  fluxerunt,  sed  forsan  ipsuni  Diogencm, 
lion  Biographuni,  adiil  Excirptor.) 

CfttTum  notandum  est  interdum  ipso  Diogenc  pleniorcm  esseSuidam. 
V\dv  Qso p^ccnrTO;.  IlAarwv.  (In  'AcicrroriXr^;.  Ay]iMK^irof.  EuV.AeliJij;.  ple- 
nius  traflitur  philosnphorum  succcssio).  Sed  quum  certum  sit,  Laertii  co- 
dices iiiterdum  esse  mutilos  (vide  VV.  DD.  ad  ix.  init.  (Heraclit.)  vir. 
21.  (Zenon.)  i.  109.  (Epiinenid.)  pene  suspicor  locum  in  Platonis  vita, 
cap.  2.  redintcgrandiim  e  Suida-  et  Ilesychio  Milesio,  rcu  tt^cutuj  stsi  ryjs 
6ySir^(  xa)  sKXTOtrrrig  'OXvy.Ti'LaSo^,  jSiodi  sTog  2V  tt^o;  rolg  oySorjKOvra, 
[oyVs  yixy.ov  rivoi  ojS'  o,u-<A<ay  xa'^difa^  (nviJ,atos  sis  itslooiv  Ss^xjxsvog.l  In 
Theoplirasto  (v.  40.)  vide  an  suppkndum,  [kx)  Kxrxtovoi  Jtto  rov  as) 
ycxtpsiv  ysviij.ivoi]  itsKsvra.  ^  yriQail;,  I3i0vs  str]  ttsvts  kx)  oySo-JKOytoCy 
STtsiOr^its^  \pix  jU-aSijroJ  ydixovg]  oXiyov  d.vrpis  ruJv  tTovcuv. 

Contra  ex  Diogene  iii.  6.  emendandus  Suidas  in  TlXdrcjv  T.  in.  p. 
124.  EtpiXoG-opr^fTs   itxox    'Ecvy.^xrsi,   s.'/JJJV   [vel  yjyovwi']   Irr^  k' .     V'ulgo 

■TiXCX  2.  £7r(  £.  Jt. 

*  Vide  Ar^aTjr^jOj'.  'l^lxv.  et  $£f£jc'Ju-/j;.  Ncscio  an  c  Diogene  sumserit 
'ETT/asn'^ryf.  Kx.^vadiriS. 

Non  autem  necesse  est  ut  statuamus,  Biographum  totum  descrip- 
sisse  Suidam  ;  ut  nee  totinn  Pliotiam  descripsit.  Suspicor  eum  cata- 
logos  opcrum  s^pc  trnncassc  vel  omisisse.     Vide  'A^ta-rorsXY/s. 

*  Toms  fere  articuliis  de  Philone  Judajo  T.  iii,  p.  6l3.  sumfus  est 
ex  Gra^ca  versione  Hieronymi  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,  ut  partira 
nionet  Kusterus,     (Confer  Hesych.  Mil.  p.  40.) 
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No.  II. 

J.  H  E  piety  of  our  ancestors  induced  them,  with  a  laudable  zeal, 
to  give  every  thing  a  religious  cast.  Hence,  the  parodies  of  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Martial,  &c.  Among  these  we  shall  quote  a  spe- 
cimen by  Hoppius,  who,  in  the  year  1568,  published  at  Brunswick^ 
all  the  odes  of  Horace,  transformed  iuto  Christian  hymns. 

L.  HI.  Ode  25.  In  Bacchum  : 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
Plenum  !  quas  nemora,  ant  quos  agor  in  speciis^ 

Velox  mente  nova  !    quibus 
Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar, 

iEternum  nieditans  decus 
Stellis  inserere  et  concilio  Jovis! 
Ad  Christum, 

Quo  me,  Christe,  feram  mali 
Plenum !  quge  nemora,  ant  quos  fugiam  in  specus, 

Pressus  mole  gravi !  quibus 
Antris  ob  maculam  criminis  occular, 

^ternam  meditans  facem 
Infernam  effugere  et  supplicium  Stygis  ! 

The  elegant  Werenfelsius  has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  some 
of  Martial's  epigrams  to  religious  subjects  :    thus,  Martial,  v.  43. : 
Extra  fortunam  estquidquid  donatur  amicis; 
Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

Donatur  Christo  qnidquid  donatur  egenis  : 
Quasque  ilii  dederis.  semper  habebis  opes. 

Alliteration. We  do  not  inchide^  under  this  title,  those 

affected  combinations,  of  which  we  have  instances  in  the  ancients 
and  moderns  ;  such  as  that  of  Ennius  : 

O  Tite,  tute,  Tati,  tibi  tanta,  Tyranne,  tulisti. 
Or  that  ludicrous   poem    called,   Pupia    Porcoruin ;    of    which 
every  word  begins  with  P ;  or  those  hues  on  Cardinal  VVolsey  : 
Begot  by  butchers,  but  by  bishops  bred, 
How  high  his  honor  holds  his  haughty  head  ! 
We  urd^rstand  those  fortuitous  or  expressive  recurrences   of  the 
same  letter,  of  which  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  have  many 
striking  examples  :  thus  Vivgil : 

Sagva  sedens  super  arma. 
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Casus  Cassandra  canebat. 
Longe  sale  saxa  sonabant. 
Magno  misceri  niurmuie  pontum 
Et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena. 

Thus  Cicero  : 

EfFugit,  evasit,  erupit. 

Penetrat  in  animos,  eosque  fingit,    format,  flectit. 

And  Horace  : 

Infans  nanique  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari. 

In  Greek  :  without  dwelling  on  that  description  of  ApoUodorus, 
the  Athenian  painter;  Moj/xTjo-era/  tjj  [xoiWov  rj  ixiu-r^TETM,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Paronomasia,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Homer  : 

A  line  in  the  Medea  of  Euripides  has  often  been  quoted  as  au 
instance  of  the  recurrence  of  the  same  letter. 

To  that  may  be  added,  from  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  : 

To  (rwi/.a  c-c4crcx.g,  Tovg  Xoyong  (Tcu(rstg  sfLol. 
In  the  Qldipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  we  find, 
'/2j  Tag  aSsXipaj  tokt^s  roig  i^a.g  ^sgag. 
But  the  greatest  repetition  of  the  same  letter   is  in  a  line  of  die 
same  play  : 

'Oct'  l^jcrcotrsi  toI  te  kx)  toTj  ctoIj  tIxvoij. 
In  the  Nanine  of  Voltaire  the  following  verse  was  found : 
Non,  il  n'  est  rien  que  Nanine  n'  honore. 

The  player,  who  repeated  it,  sounded  every  7i  so  fully,  that  a 
general  disapprobation  was  expressed  by  the  audience.  The  Poet, 
therefore,  altered  the  line  thus  : 

Non,  il  n'  est  rien  que  sa  vertu  n'  honore. 

Enclitics  are,  by  the  best  Latin  writers,  joined  to  the  first 
word  of  a  clause,  unless  the  first  word  should  be  a  monosyllabic 
preposition  •,  as  — 

Sub  pedlbus^we  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis.  Virg. 

Some  few  instances,  however,  may  be  found,  in  which  this  rule 
has  not  been  observed.     Thus  in  Ovid  : 

Ab  semel  in  nostras  quoniam  nova  puppis  arenas 

V^enerat,  audaces  attulerat^-t/e  viros.       Medea  Jasoni. 
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Piotiuus  exsiliunt,  animum  clamore  fatentes, 

Virgiuibus  cupidas  injiciunt^we  nianus.  Fast. 

In  Tibulhis  : 

Kec  fore  credebat  Romam,  cum  moestiis  ab  alto 

Ilioii,  aidentes  respiceret<^«/e  Deos.      L.  II.  El.  v.  21. 
Nondum  coeruleas  pinus  contemserat  undas, 

EfFusum  ventis  prasbueret^i/e  siiium.     L.  I.  El.  iii.  37. 
Fictilia  antiquus  prinium  sibi  fecit  agrestis 

Pocula,  de  facili  composuitg^i/f  Into.       L.  I.  El.  i.  39- 
Itt  Propertius  ^ 

Quid  faciam  ?  obductis  commitam  mene  tenebrls  ? 

L.  III.  El.  xvi.  5. 
In  Plautus  :     Rogato  servus  veneritne  ad  eum  tuus. 

Pifcuul.  A.  I.  Se.  I.  55. 
Qui  ilium  Di  omnes  peiduint,  qui  primus  comnientus  est 
Conciouem,  hac  xeque  homines  occupatos  occupat ! 

Meuaechrai.  A.  ill.  S.  I.  6. 
A   MS.  in  this  passage  reads  qui.     In  Horace,  we  find  one 
solitar}'  instance : 

Elebili  sponsre  juvenem  re  raptum.' 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  licence  in  Virgil.     Heyne 
departs  from  his  usual  accuracy  of  taste,  when  he  points  the  fol- 
lowing passages  : 

Credunt  se  vidisse  lovem,  cum  sape  nigrantem 
-Slgida  concuteret,  dextra  nimbos^-?/e  cieret. 

iEiieid,  VIII.  353, 
"  Mutavi,"  says  he,    ''  interpretationem,  quam    miror   nemini 
moram  fecisse.     Quis,  quseso,   clipeum,    ,si  iiegis  pro  clipeo  est, 
dextra  vibret  ?"     The  critic  should  recollect  that  dextra,  in  poetry, 
is  frequently  used  for  maniis. 

Tibullus,  L.  I.  El.  v.  v.  28. 
Ille  Deo  sciet  agricolie  pro  vitibiis  uvam, 
Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapem. 
Pro    quoque  fructus  genere   ejusdem    generis   fructum    ponit; 
quidni  ergo  foetum  gregis  pro  grege  .f"    Levi  mutatione  lego  capram. 
Si  per  agricolam   deuni  inteliigas   Faunum,   huic   capiam  mactari 
solitam   docet    Ovid   Fast.    ii.    36 1.    hacdum    Ilorat.    L.    I.    Od. 
iv.  v.W.  J.  II.  H. 

*  The  reading  of  another  passage  in  this  poet  will  be  easily  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  Enclitic.  Some  editions  read  urgent  impavidi  te  Salami- 
nius  Teucer^we  et  Sthenelus.  This  would  imply  that  Tcucer  and  Sthenelus 
were  both  Salaminians.  Horace  could  not  make  such  a  mistake  :  he  there- 
fore wrote  te  Salarninius  Teucer,  te  Sthenelus, 
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Virgil.  J2neid.  I.  339- 
Piinica  regna  \i(ks,  Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem, 
Sedfuieb  Libyci,  genus  intractabile  bello. 
NomiuUi  codices  liabent  sedjinis  Libi/e  ;    Bigotianus,  siatt  Jines 
Libi/ci.     Trappe  legit  sed  fines  Libycos.     Burmanni,  pro  vulgata 
stantis,  explicatio  satis  est  tolerabilis  ;  subintelligi  nempe  suttt,  et 
voculam  sed  inservire  ut  urbem  distinguat  a  rcgione,  in  qua  Tyrii 
posuerant  coloniam,  regionem  autem,  nota  figura,  pro  ipsis  incolis 
poni.     iSescio  tamen  an  non  simplicius  scripserit  Virgilius  : 
Punica  regna  vides,  Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem  ; 
Adfines  Libyci,  genus  intractabile  ferro.      J.  H.  H. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  a  singular  circmiistance  that  in  the 
earlier  and  more  modern  editions  of  the  present  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  there  should  be  found  such  a  differcr.ce  of  ren- 
dering of  Job  iv.  Q.  In  the  earlier  edition,  the  passage  is,  "Is 
not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence,  the  uprightness  of  thy  ways,  and 
thy  hope?"  In  modern  editions,  the  latter  part  of  the  text  stands 
thus  :  "  thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  oj  thy  ways."  The  question 
is  not,  uhich  of  the  renderings  is  best,  or  most  agreeable  to  the 
original,  but  how  it  has  happened  that  there  should  be  such  a  dif- 
ference :  when,  and  by  what  authority  was  it  made  I  If  one 
alteration  may  be  allowed  in  the  authorised  version,  why  not  more  ? 
An  answer  to  these  questions  from  any  of  your  learned  correspon- 
dents would  be  acceptable.  GALFRIDIUS. 

Among  many  curious  matters  contained  in  the  works  of  the  in- 
genious Sir  Thomas  Brown_,  the  avithor  of  Pseudoxia  Epidemical 
or  Enquiries  into  very  many  Received  Tenents,  and  commonly 
Presumed  Truths,"  and  other  works,  I  have  met  with  the  following 
sentence :  "  Some  finde  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latine, 
characters  in  plants.  In  a  common  one  among  us  we  seem 
to  reade  Aiain,  Piviu,  Lilil."  Garden  of  Cyrus,  p.  57.  edit. 
1638,  4to, 

If  any  of  your  learned  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
us  to  wiiat  plant  tiie  ingenious  Doctor  refers,  and  what  characters 
may  be  read  upon  it,  as  expressed  in  the  above  italics,  it  will  con- 
fer an  obligation  on  the  proposer  of  this  query,  and  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  other  readers. 

Die  qnibus  in  terris  inscripii  nomina  rerum 
Nascanturjtores.  GALFRIDIUS. 

Excusatio  ad  G.  Stevens,  quod  non  ad  vicum  Hamstead  cum 
eo  invitatus  ambulaverim. 
O  Georgij  lux  alma  tui,  spes  optima  secli, 
Tecunme  possim  cunere  ? 
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Rura  suburbano  degens,  interque  columnas 

Iguava  frangis  tempora  : 
Inter  agios,  montisque  sororia  culmina,  vatum 

Laetos  perambulas  choros. 
Ocior  es  rheda  volitantQ,  equitemque  pedester 

Gressu  citato  praeteris  ; 
Ad  decus  et  famam  properes  cum  passibus  a?quis, 

Tecumque  possim  currere.  S.  W, 

Imogena. 
Decepti  ut  novit  crudelia  jussa  mariti. 

His  questa  est  sortem  casta  Imogena  modis  : 
"  Sic  nostrum,  conjux  malefide,  rependis  amorem?" 

Quern  toto  absentem  pectore  moesta  sequor; 
Prie  quo  tot  quondam  spcs  irrita  cessit  anianttim, 

Et  monita  ipsius  nil  valuere  patris. 
Dissimulas  mutatum  animum  :  nunc  fingis  iniquus^, 

Quam  tu  laesisti,  me  tenjeras.se  fidem. 
Quin  poenam  exposcis  ;  quin  et  tibi  pectora  sasva 

Placari  ncqueunt  jam  nisi  morte  mea. 
Nee  mortem  trepida  aversor  :  mortem  ilia  recuset, 

Quie  vere  admissum  sit  luitura  scelus. 
!Me  mea  solatur  virtus  ;  nil  tristius  ipse 

Noveris,  insontis  quam  meminisse  mei. 

The  following  tribute  paid  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  tlie  English 
UniversitieSj  demands  a  place  in  an  English  Classical  Journal. 

''  Les  Universites  Anglaises  ont  singulierement  contribue  a 
repandre  parmi  les  Anglais  cette  connaissance  des  langues  et  de  la 
litterature  ancienne,  qui  donne  aux  orateurs  et  aux  hommes  d'  etat 
en  Angleterre  vuie  instruction  si  liberale  et  si  brillante.  II  est  du 
bon  gout  de  savolr  autre  chose  que  les  aft'aires,  qnand  on  les  sait 
bien :  et  d'  ailleurs  1'  eloquence  des  nations  libres.  se  rattache  a 
r  histoire  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains,  comme  a  celle  d'  anciens 
compatriotes." 

In  French  derivation,  the  Latin  o  is  frequently  changed  into  u  or 
ui'. —  Cuit,  anciently  cnict,  ixoixi  coctus. — Hui,  abbreviated  from 
hodie.' — Huile,  from  oleum. — Huis,  anc.  abbrev.  from  ostium. — 
Huit,  anc,  hnict,  from  octo. — Huhre,  anc.  htii^tre,  from  Ostrea. — 
Hume,  anc.  from  homo. — Maid,  from  modiits — Nnire,  from  nocere. 
— Nuit,  anc.  nuict,  from  node. "—Puis,  from  possum. — Tuis,  anc. 
from  totns.  &c. 

Regnard,  a  French  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  travelled  over 

'  See  Class.  Journ.  No.  XVI.  p.  385. 
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a  great  part  of  the  world.     Arrived  on  the  shore  of  the  Icy  Sea, 

he  engraved  these  lines  on  a  rock  : 

GalHa  nos  genuit,  vidit  nos  Africa,  Gangem 
Hausimus  ;    Europamque  ocuhs  kistravimus  omnem  : 
Casibus  et  variis  acti  terraque  marique, 
Hie  tandem  stetimus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis. 

"  The  French  have  not,  in  the  set  speeches  of  their  theatrical 
heroes,  succeeded  in  evitant  les  longueurs."  This  expression  is 
Enghsh,  in  avoiding  tediousness.  A  writer  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  French  language  would  have  said  in  eviler  les  longueurs. 

The  author  of  this  observation  admires  the  principles  and  the 
3t\le  of  the  publication,  which  contains  this  passage,  and  offers  it 
as  a  friendly  suggestion. 

Epitaph  on  Henry  IV.  of  France,  hy  Passer  at. 

Heroem  luget  Pietas,  Mars  fulmen,  Apollo 
Pra?sidium,  regem  Gallia,  Terra  decus. 

Marshall  Villars  was  named  Hector ;  hence  the  following  line 
under  his  picture  : 

Hie  novus  Hector  adest,  contra  quern  nullus  Achilles. 

In  GitoTiuM. 
Hie  situs  est  toto  fama  notissimus  orbe, 

Grotius,  ingenio  claruset  eloquio. 
Exuvias  illustres  parva  conduntur  in  urna, 

Ingenii  lumen  condere  nil  poterit. 

The  following  Inscription,  which  was  thrown  into  the  grave  of 
Annibal  Caracci,  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  transcendant  genius  of 
that  great  artist : 

Quod  poteras  hominum  vivos  effingere  vultus, 

Annibal,  heu !  cito  mors  invida  te  rapuit. 
Finxisses  utinam  te,  mors  decepta  sepulcro 
Crederet  effigiem,  vivus  et  ipse  fores. 

Ad  SOMNUM. 

Somne,  curarum  requies,  veneno 
Efficax  dulci  reparare  vires, 
Quas  dies  sensim  minuit,  laborum 
Anxia  nutrix. 

Cur  meo,  cur,  ah  !  procul  e  cubili 
Avolas  versis,  fugitive,  pennis, 

a.  ^,  Suppi     NO.  XVIII.        VOL.  ix.     2  o 
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Integras  damnans  vigilare  mcestum, 

Te  sine,  noctes  ? 
Luna  ter,  coelo  revoluta,  clarum 
Extulit  cornuj  tna  dum  per  umbras 
Dona  nequicquam  videt  inquietis 

Poscere  votis. 
En  tibi  presso  silet  ore  lucis 
-Nuncius,  strati  siluere  venti, 
ipse  fans  dormit,  placide  refusis 

Margine  lymphis. 
Si  venis  turn  me  referente  grates, 
Audies  vitae  pater  atque  custos. 
Pallida  nee  jam  metuas  vocari 

Mortis  imago. 

LivY  and  Horace, 

There  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  certain  passages  in 
Pacuvius  Calavius's  speech  to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
patching Hannibal,  (Liv.  Hist.  Lib.  xxiii.)  and  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  Epode  of  Horace,  that  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
he  that  wrote  first  saw  the  production  of  the  other.  As  this  simi- 
larity appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  commentators, 
at  least  all  whom  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  consult,  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  to  draw  the  comparison  at  full  length ;  which  I 
shall  do  by  fiist  quoting  the  beginning  of  the  Epode,  and  then  so 
much  of  the  speech  as  shall  be  necessary  ;  taking  care  to  distinguish 
by  the  Italic  charactei'  such  parts  in  it  as  are  to  the  purpose. 
HoR.  Epud.  V. 
At  O !  deorum  quicquid  in  coelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus! 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  et  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces  r 
Per  liberos  te 


Oratio  Pacuvii  Calavii  jilium  a  facinore  dehortantis. 
Per  ego  te,  Jili,  quaciinqne  jura  liberos  jungunt  parentibm, 
jprecor  qiicesoque,  iie  ante  oculos  patris  facere  et  pati  omnia  infanda 
velis.  Paucas  horee  sunt,  intra  quas  jurantes  per  qmcquid  Deorum 
est,  dextrai  dextras  jungentes,  fidem  obstrinximus,  ut  sacratas  fide 
manus,  digressi  a  colloquio  extempl6  in  eum  armaremus  ?  Surgis 
ab  hospitali  mens^,  ad  quam  tertius  Campanorum  adhibitus  ab 
Hannibale  es,  ut  earn  ipsam  mensam  cruentares  hospitis  sanguine  ^ 
Hannibalem  pater  filio  meo  potui  placare,  filium  Hannibali  non 
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possum  ?  Sed  sit  nihil  sancti,  non  fides,  non  religio,  non  pietas  : 
audeantur  infanda,  si  non  perniciem  nobis  cum  scelere  afferunt. 
Uniis  aiigressurus  es  Hannibaiem  ?  quid  ilia  turha  tot  liberornm 
servorumque  ?  quid  in  unum  intenti  omuiuru  oculi^^  quid  tot  dex- 
tra?  ?  torpescentne  in  amentia  ilia  ? 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  some  parts  the  resemblance  con- 
sists in  like  combinations  of  words,  rather  than  in  their  being 
similarly  applied.  The  expression  quicquid  Deorum  tends 
strongly  to  do  away  the  old  reading  of  quisquis  Deorum,  in  the 
ode ;  which,  notwithstanding,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
several  MSS.  and  early  impressions.  After  all,  there  is  one  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  ^^  hich  1  am  aware  of,  by  which  it  might  be  made 
to  appear  that  the  imitation  was  casual.  Amphibologus. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Henrietta  de  Coligny  was 
painted  sitting  on  a  car  moving  on  the  clouds.  The  following 
inscription  was  placed  under  the  picture  : 

Quae  Dea  sublimi  rapitur  per  inania  cultu  ? 

An  Juno  ?  an  Pallas  ?  num  Venus  ipsa  venit  ? 
Si  genus  inspicias,  Juno  ;  si  scripta,  ]Slinerva  ; 
Si  spectes  oculos,  Mater  amoris  erit. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  is  said,  assisted  Locke  in  his  treatise  on 
Toleration.  The  proof  is,  that  after  the  death  of  the  former,  the 
outline  of  that  work  was  found  in  his  handwriting. 

■ palmaqne  iiohilis 

Terrarum  dominos  eve/iit  ad  Deos.  Hor.  /.  /.  o.l. 
Ilianti  constructioni  medetur  Bentleius :  palmaque  nobilis  ter- 
rarum dominos  evehere  ad  Deos.  Eleganter  Graece,  An  Latine  ? 
Corrupta  lectio  sic  restituenda  videtur  :  palmaqne  nobilis,  terrarura 
dominos  qua  vehit  ad  Deos.  In  codice  MS.  fuerit :  Q,  vehit ; 
unde  exsculptum  evehit.  D. 

Effinxit  quondam,  blandura  meditata  laborem, 

Basia  lasciva  Cypria  Diva  manu. 
Ambrosiae  succos  occulta  temperat  arte, 

Fragransque  infuso  nectare  tingit  opus. 
Sufficit  et  partem  mellis,  quod  subdolus  olim 

Non  impune  favis  surripnisset  amor. 
Decussos  violae  foliis  admiscet  odores, 

Et  spolia  aestivis  plurima  rapta  rosis. 
Addit  et  illecebras,  et  mdle  et  mille  lepores, 

Et  quot  Acidalius  gaudia  cestus  habet. 
Ex  his  composuit  Dea  basia ;  et  omnia  libans 

Inveuias  nitidae  sparsa  per  ora  Chloes. 
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The  Poet  Pellegrin  with  some  difficulty  obtained  a  livelihood 
from  his  cieiical  and  his  poetical  exertions.  In  the  morning  he 
said  mass  to  obtain  a  dinner  :  in  the  afternoon  he  wrote  for  the 
stage  to  earn  his  supper — Hence  the  following  neat  character  of 
him  : 

Le  matlii  catholique,  et  le  soir  idolatre, 
11  dina  de  1'  autel,  et  soupa  du  theatre. 

In  looking  over  Klimius's  Subterranean  Travels,  which  present 
occasionally  curious  aT'alogies  with  those  of  our  own  Gulliver,  1 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  two  or  three  passages,  which  the 
rnagnus  mirandusque  exul  of  Elba  would,  perhaps,  read  with 
interest. 

"  A  dementia  et  popularitate  ad  i>eteritatem  delahitur.  Tan- 
dem, cum  animadverteiet  rempublicam  stare  nequire  )iisi  sub  mode- 
ratore  illustri  prosapid  orto,  et  cujus  natales  populo  venerationein 
imprimere  solent,  seipsnm  sponte  abdicans,  insignia  principatus 
transttdit  in  principem,  cui  jure  nutivitatis  debebantur.  Ita 
cum  antiqua  domo  regnatrice  pax  rediit ;  et  procellffi  istae, 
quibus  diu  vexata  fuerat  respublica,  detumuerunt. '  p.  84.  ed. 
1741. 

In  another  part  of  the  volume,  a  tyrannical  chieftain  says,  "  R6- 
quiescere  non  possem,  antequam  optimum  principem  e  medio 
sustulissem.  Hinc  in  carcerem  conjectus,  a  judicibus  quorum  max- 
imam  p irtem  conuperam,  capite  damnatus  fuit.  Exsecutio  tamen 
clam  in  custodia,  ne  turbis  ansam  daret,  facta  est." 

Who  is  not  reminded  of  the  Due  d'  Enghien,  and  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes  r 

1  omit  commenting  upon  the  smaller  passages.  "  Ctira  imperii, 
me  absente,  commissafuit  imperatrici,  jam  iiterumferenti ;"  p.  331. 
and  the  principem  (fllium  sc.)  successorem  mihi  designare  gestiens, 
comitia  indixi,  Quamitas  una  cum  devictarum  gentium  pracipuis 
ad  sokunem  pueri  inatigurationem  invitans" p.  330.  prototypifying 
the  Dutch,  Rhenish,  and  Italian  deputations  ;  with  his  reflections  on 
his  fall  : — "  Fir  exemplum  tanti  casus  occurrit,  nisi  forte  in  Nabu- 
chodonosore  qui  e  maxima  terra:  monarcha  in  j'eram  sylvis  iner- 
rantem  transformatus fidt .  Eadem  ego  fortunae  ludibria  expertus 
sum  :  extorquentur  mihi  paucis  horee  momentis  duo  magna  imperia 
cum  viginti  fere  Regnis,  quorum  solae  umbrae  ac  vanse  imagines 
supererant — comites  me  nuper  tenebant gloria,  ipes,salus,  victoria; 
ju7n  vera  cura,  miserice,  agritiido,  lacryma,  lamentatio.  Denique 
quasi  solstilialis  herba  paidisperjui :  repentt  exorsus  sum,  repent^ 
occidi.  I  cannot,  it  seems,  go  on  with  the  Dolor,  indignatio,  soli' 
aitudo,  ira,  desperatio  tot  in  animojiuctus  ciebant,  ut  modo 

crudum  per  costas  exigere  ensem,S^c. 

F.  R.  S. 
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Syllabus  of  Horace's  Metres. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  different  editions  which  Horace  has 
undergone,  we  are  presented  with  a  hUhy  ode  on  a  tiUhy  subject, 
written,  it  should  seem,  by  some  ancient  schohir  for  the  pmpose 
of  representing  at  a  glance  every  distinct  metre  which  that  poet 
has  used.  I  know  not  whether  to  abominate  the  author's  taste 
more,  for  his  predilection  for  the  subject,  or  his  choice  of  the 
method  of  answering  the  end.  Of  the  ode^  as  a  composition,  the 
less  is  said  the  better.  Suffice  it  to  iay,  that  this  Writer- 
in-all-kinds-of-verse  and  Y)r.  Bentley  appear,  so  far  as  this  matter 
is  concerned,  to  have  acquitted  themselves  very  differently  indeed. 
In  the  one,  the  method  of  answering  the  intended  purpose  is  as 
unmeaning  and  irrational,  as  in  the  other  it  is  sensible  and  proper. 
The  instances  in  point  given  by  Bentley  are  (with  the  exception  of 
one)  taken  from  Archilochus,  Alcaeus  and  Sappho, — the  very 
authors  and  contrivers  of  the  metres  after  which  Horace's  Odes 
are  respectively  modelled.     1  subjoin  the  list. 

METRA    HORATIANA 

ARCHILOCHI,  ALC^I  et  SAPPHUS 

Versibus  expressa. 

TIoTVux.  Sujxov.      Sapp. 
'A^vuixsvYj  (tkutocKyj.     Arch. 

Nvv  S"  d^gios  sg6s<T(rav.      Ale. 
Omv  S'  k^sTTiov  Kxhv.     Ale. 
(pam^smv  kolkov  olxaS'  ayscrQai.     Arch. 
"£(r7r?§s  TzuvTU  (psgcov,  0(ra  (palvoXig  i(rK;^x<r'  %ujk.      Sapp. 
"Etc  fJ.B  koc(Tug  ciXyscav.      Ale. 
Tig  (Toig  TrugriSips  ^gevug  ;      Arch. 
Aat^og  §5  TTclv  aSrjXov  ^drj.      Ale. 
XaipoKTO- vujafa,  ^aipsTcti  S'  6  yxy^jigog.      Sapp. 
TooS'  dg   aXsuTrr)^  xegdocXrj  <7vvyjVtbto.      Arch. 
"Avlgsg  ydg  iroXiog  iiugyog  ug^\<ig.      Alc. 
noiX.iK6(^gov  dQxvuT  'AipgodtTO..      Sapp. 
To  jOLSv  yd.g  evflsv  xu_aa  xvXiv^sTcii,      Alc. 
No.)'  fogrjiJLS^u  (Tuv  i^sXaiva..      Alc. 

M*jS=v  aXXo  <^i«reuTy)j  yrpoTsgov  devipsov  a-iXTtsKoo.      Alc. 
OvK  '   BTog  m  yovotiKsg.      Aristop. 
JsijTS  vvv  d^pou  XdgtTsg  na.XXiKoiJ.oi  rs  Mo~i(Ta.i.      Sapp. 

'  I  do  not  recollect  the  occurrence  of  these  words  in  Aristophanes. 
Probably  Dr.  Bentley  placed  them  together  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
required,  having  in  his  eye  Ecclesiaz.  245.     oux.  Itoq  u.p\  m  jufx',  Ic-Oa,  ^Eivri  "mJ 

a-tpn'   Kai  ai  cTpaTnyov   ul   yi/yaTxEj   auroS-'V  KlpoufAi9\      If  so,   the  accentuation  of 

jVoj  must  be  changed.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  taken  a  liberty,  something 
like  this,  with  the  last  quotation  but  one ;  as  the  one  following  is  merely 
the  same  transposed. 
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Ef/.:  hiXciV,   sf/.5  7rc((rocv  KXKaTcx.TMV  [TTz^tsy^OKTUv].      Ale. 
Toiog  ytxp  (piXoTy}Tog  h<x>;  6no  Kuphiriv  eXva-hl;.      Arch. 
AX\u  [x.   6  Ku<TiiiiKr.g,  ui  Wulgs,  SajW-varaj  TTO&og.      Arch. 
•fl  T«7g=  laijVJUTai  TTQ^g  aXKx  [^  6  Kv(ri[X£Xrjg.  V.  L. 

On  the  Metre  of  Horace^  Book  iii.   Ode  12. 
I  once  ventiued  to  ])ropose,  as  having  something  new  in  it  at 
least,  a  metrical  arrangement  of  an  Ode  of  Horace,  the  twelfth 
of  the  third  book.     This  was  to  consider  the  whole  ode  as  made 
up  of  four  stanzas,  drawn  up  after  this  form  : 

Miserarum  est,  nee  amori  dare  ludum, 
Neque  duici  mala  vino  lavere  ;  aut  ex- 
animari  metuentes  patruee  ver- 

bera  linguae. 
T  had,  at  the  timCj  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  soon  be- 
came persuaded  that  this  method  of  appointing  the  metre  could 
not  stand.  The  break  at  the  close  of  no  less  than  three  out  of 
four  of  the  third  lines  in  each  stanza  was,  by  itself,  sufficient  to 
condenni  it.  What,  at  first  sight,  gave  a  semblance  of  reason- 
ableness to  the  form  in  which  I  drew  the  ode  up,  was  the  circum- 
stance of  my  being  deceived  (but  in  company  with  many  others)  as 
to  the  quantity  of  the  final  E  ia  the  word  BdleropJionte.  J  had 
taught  myself  to  understand  that  the  Greek  BsXXBgo^ovTy).g,  when 
I^atinized,  became  Belle7-ophon, — always.  This,  however,  Bentley 
shows  not  to  have  been  the  case  ;  although  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  testimony  of  authority  more  respectable  and  decisive  could 
have  been  appealed  to  in  the  present  case.  The  writers  cited  by 
him  are  Seneca  (the  philosopher)  and  the  fabulist  Hyginus.  Both 
these  have  the  form  BdlerophoyUes.  Proceeding  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  tlie  questionable  syllable,  "  Jam  aytem  (says  he)  no- 
tissimum  estGra^ca  ejusinodi  nomina  ablativos  E  longo  sajpe  pro- 
ducere;  ut  Juvenalis  xiii.  98.  si  not  eget  Antieifid  nee  Archigene  : 
quid  enim."  The  arrangement,  as  it  stands  in  Gesner,  is  evidently 
wrong ;  as  a})pears  from  the  following  passage  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bentley  from  tIepha?stion :  ATzei^og  |W,?v  div  tjj  frj(reisv  av  aura  l^ 
oiMolcuv  slvai,  £0  'loovtxrjc  ki:  eXctrraovog  auZ,uy'iac  }iUTaiMSTgouiJ.svoV  r^i^fig 
8e,  £7re»  KATA  AEKA  oiiMixBV  wjto  crvi^uylac  ycypaiMfXivov,  xara  cp^scriv 
<sci)TO  ycypu<^^ui  <pajaey.  Your  readers  may  measure  out  the  three 
remaining  stanzas  of  which  the  ode  is  composed,  and  in  the  exact 
ajtangement  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Bentley,  by  taking  the  first  as  a 
pattern,  which  I  here  give  from  the  face  of  Bentley's  edition. 

Miserarum  est,  nee  amori  dare  ludum,  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere  ;  aiit  exaniuiari  uietueutes 
Patruee  verbera  linguag. 
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It  were  to  be  wished,  IVIr.  Editor,  that,  on  a  future  occasion, 
you  would  favor  your  readers  with  a  reprint  of  all  that  Bentley 
has  said  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  dis- 
sertation ;  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a  view  of  every  thing  that  is 
known  of  this  species  of  metre. — Any  person,  possessed  of  ability 
and  leisure  for  such  an  undertaking,  would  do  well  to  furnish  your 
Journal  with  a  judicious  extract  of  every  thing  in  Bentley 's  notes 
on  Horace  that  comes  under  the  denomination  of  general  matter. 

s.  s. 

Aristjenetus  emendatus,  Euripides  illustratus  ;  ducode  viro, 
)iuho  de  muliere. 

Aristeenet.  Epist.  p.  82.  edit.  Pauw.  too-outov  i^iXo:,  oo-ov  epa.  rig 
havTiov.']  Rectus  erit  senarius,  si  scripseris;  (pixog  toctoutov,  otrov 
hp5.  Tig  havrlov.  Propertius,  Quantum  ocidlt,  animo  tam  procul 
ibit  otnor.  rrjAoy  <^l\ot  valovrsc  oiik  sWh  <plKoi.  Fro  hpu  legendum  opS. 
quis  non  videt  ?  MERCER. —  Sine  dubio  legendum  hqa.:  Versu 
senario  non  indigemus.  PAUW. — lmmc>  potiils  lege  roVcrov  to* 
^/Aof,  o<T<yov  sgx  Tig  havTiov,  ut  sit  pars  hexametri. 


Euripid.  Phoeniss.  227-  edit.  Porson.  To-a  8'  uya.\[ji.cii<n  ^gvcro- 
TsuxTOig.']  Conter  Hecub.55"4.  ju-aoroyj  r'  eSjj0=,  (TTsgva.  $',  cag  cnykK- 
[j,uTog  KuKXkttu.  Chaeren.  IVagic.  apud  Athenaeum,  xo'jaa*  8g 
xYipo^gooTsg,  cog  a.yoLk\i.a.Tog.  Long.  Pastoral,  p.  50.  edit.  Moll. 
xai  a\)TM  cCi  Tgslg  s^'icrTavTon  vv[J.(pcti,  [/,£yoi\a.t  ymctlxsg  xa«  xaA«j, 
r]{ji,iyv[/,voi  x«»  avwuodsroi,  Tag  xo'/xa^  AeAoj«.eva<,  xou  Tolg  ayuKu.ot.iJiv 
ofjiOiat. 


In  tironum  gratiam  citanda  sunt  duo  apud  Martialem  Epigram- 
niata,  e  quibus  quasi  ex  intuitu  discant  verbum  duco  (ubi  de  nup- 
tiis  agitur)  de  viro,  de  muliere  ver6  nubo  proprie  usurpari. 

Nubere  vis  Prisco,  non  miror,  Paulla  :  sapisti. 
Ducere  te  nonvult  Priscus ;  et  ille  sapit. 

Epigr.  ix.  6. 
Nubere  Paulla  cupit  nobis,  ego  ducere  PauUam 
Nolo  :  anus  est;  vellem,  si  magis  esset  anus. 

Epigr.  X.  8. 
Nubere  uiori  idem  est  quod  Anglice  dicunt  2  o  be  a  hen-pecked 
husband;  ut  patet  ex  ejusdem  auctoris  Epigr.  viii.  19. 
Uxorem  quare  locupletem  ducere  nolim, 

Qu^ritis  ?  uxori  nubere  nolo  nieae.  N.  A. 
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Are  they,  or  are  they  not — by  Professor  Porson  ? 

Somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  ago  was  prhited  a  volume 
bearing  the  following  title:  "  Tw'o  Dissertations.  1.  On  the 
Grecian  Mythology,  ii.  An  Examination  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Objections  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Olympiads.  By  the  late  Sa- 
muel Musgrave,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S." — There  are  some  of  your  readers 
who  will,  probably,  learn  something  new,  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  five  following  couplets,  which  are  written  in  a  fair 
hand  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  of  a  copy  belonging  to  the 
library  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  ;  nor  will  they,  perhaps, 
err  widely  from  the  mark,  if  they  consider  them  as  the  production 
of  the  late  Professor  Porson. 

Me  Collegio  Trinitatis 

Claras  Universitatis 

Hujus  Cantabrigiensis, 

Emtum  propriis  impensis, 

Dono  dedit  unus  Socius, 

Lest  Oxonians  should  reproach  us 

With  neglecting  their  good  Musgrave, 

Whose  sad  fate  makes  all  of  us  grieve. 

N.  B.  these  tracts  have  great  merit, 

And  were  published  by  T.  Tyrwhitt.-^— S.  S. 

Is  Suidas's  'OgaTiog  Q.  Iloratius  Flaccus  .? 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
curious  the  following  passage  from  Suidas,  to  be  met  with  under 
the  word  'Oganog.  'Ogartoi'  ovojj,a  Kvgtov.  'O  8?  'Oparios  AsAw/Svjju-l- 
vog  YjV  Tu  crxeXvj,  'TTTUTStag  re  ouk  stv^sv,  outs  h  TroAfjaw  out?  kv 
zlp^vYj,  ^<a  Try  a.y^g'/\(XTla.v  twv  TroSciov. — If  this,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  be  spoken  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  it  is  something 
odd  that  so  material  a  circumstance  as  this  should  be  wholly  passed 
over  in  silence  in  all  the  lives  which  are  usually  prefixed  to  his 
works. — S.  S. 

Ancient  Arabic  Manuscripts. 

During  the  residence  of  the  British  embassy  at  Ispahan,  in  the 
autumn  of  1811,  many  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  it  procured 
as  curiosities,  odd  leaves  and  various  fragments  of  the  Koran,  writ- 
ten in  the  ancient  Arabic  character,  denominated  Koqfi  or  Cujic. 
It  happened  that  about  this  time  Captain  Lockett, '  a  member  of 

'  In  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal,  the  intended  Works  of  Captain 
Lockett  on  Arabic  Grammar  and  the  B,uim  of  Babylon  have  been  noticed. 
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the  College  of  Calcutta,  arrived  at  Ispahan,  and  being  employed 
in  collecting  Oriental  manuscripts,  inspected  a  large  parcel  of 
the  Cufic  writings  offered  to  him  for  sale,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  among  them  two  large  volumes,  each  containing  select 
chapters  of  the  Koran,  finely  written  on  parchment,  and  blazoned 
with  gold,  one  volume  bearing  the  signature  of  All,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mohammed,  the  other  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  both  person- 
ages venerated  in  general  by  the  Persians  nearly  as  much  as  the 
prophet  Mohammed  himself.  Captain  Lockett,  reserving  for  him- 
self the  volume  ascribed  to  Ali,  with  great  liberality  transferred  the 
MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  Hosein  to  Sir  William  Ouseley,  then 
engaged  in  collecting  rare  and  ancient  writings  in  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages. 

This  precious  relic  Sir  William  has  brought  to  England,  along 
with  many  other  volumes  and  fragments  in  the  Cufic  character, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
old  Arabic  writing  now  in  European  collections.  The  substance 
on  which  they  are  transcribed  evinces  a  considerable  degree  of  an- 
tiquity ;  for,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  centuries,  paper,  through- 
out the  East,  has  almost  totally  superseded  vellum  or  parchment. 
Sir  William  Ouseley's  Cufic  coins  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred, 
among  which  several  of  the  gold  and  silver  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  preservation.  He  procured  besides,  in  Persia,  some  most  valu- 
able manuscripts  in  the  Zend  and  Pahlavi,  or  ancient  dialects  of 
the  Fire- worshippers,  with  medals  and  gems  of  their  early  sove- 
reigns. 

P.S. — Whether  the  Cufic  manuscripts  of  the  Koran  above  men- 
tioned have  been  actually  transcribed  by  the  hand  of  Ali  or  of  Ho- 
sein, or  whether  those  venerable  names  have  been  put  merely  to 
enhance  their  value,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mussulmans  (at  least  of 
India)  set  an  immense  value  on  writings  attributed  to  those  cele- 
brated personages ;  and  some  years  ago,  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  said 
to  be  written  by  Ali  or  Hosein,  (I  cannot  recollect  exactly  which) 
Mas  estimated  by  many  persons  in  Lucknow  at  above  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  money.  Through  what  hands  it  has  since 
passed  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
in  possession  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Mannesty,  formerly  the  Enolish 
resident  at  Bassora.  B,  C. 

The  XVIth  Number  of  the  Portuguese  Investigator  in  En<y- 
land,  for  October,  1812,  p.  595,  contains  a  review  of  "  A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Loyal  Lusitanian  Legion,  under  Bri- 
gadier-General Sir  Robert  Wilson."  The  following  is  a  striking 
passage  in  that  review,  concerning  the  very  great  aflSnity  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  Latin  language,  and  a  translation  of  which  may 
uot  be  unacceptable  in  this  place. 
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"  It  appears  to  be  a  particular  discovery  '  of  the  author,  that  a 
great  uumber  of  Portuguese  words  are  derived  from  the  different 
dialects  of  the  South  of  France,  because  the  Royal  House  of 
Portugal  is  of  a  French  origin.  The  author  was  ignorant  of  this 
sentence  of  our  divine  Camoens  :  ^ 

Vu  na  lingua,  na  qual  quando  imagina. 
Com  pouca  corrupgao  ah.  que  he  Latina. 

He  must  surely  be  ignorant  that  the  resemblance  of  the  Portuguese 
to  the  Latin  is  so  considerable,  that  whole  periods,  speeches,  and 
pages,  may  be  written  in  Portuguese,  and  read  indifferently  either 
in  that  language  or  as  Latin. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  it  in  verse,  and  which  evidently 
proves  the  very  great  analogy  and  resemblance  which  the  two  lan- 
guages bear  to  each  other.  It  is  a  hymn  to  Saint  Ursula  and  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 

Canto  tuas  palmas,  famosos  canto  triumphos, 
Ursula,  divinos,  martyr,  concede  favores. 
Subjectas,  sacra  nympha,  feros  animosa  tyrannos. 
Tu  Phoenix  vivendo  ardes,  ardendo  triumphas. 
Illustrt's  generosa  choros  das,  Ursula,  bellas. 
Das  rosa  bella  rosas,  fortes  das  sancta  colamnas. 
jEternos  vivas  unnos,  O  regia  planta ! 
Devotos  cantando  hymnos,  vos  invoco  sanctas  ; 
Tam  puras  nymphas  amo ;  O  Candida  turba, 
Per  vos  innumeros  de  Christo  spero  favores. 

We  shall  just  cursorily  observe,  that  it  would  have  been  much  to 
be  wished  that  our  ancestors  had  been  particularly  careful,  not  only 
in   borrowing   all    the    words  they   wanted   from    the  Latin  lan- 

'  The  ingenious  investigator  speaks  rather  too  positively.  The  Portuguese 
article  in  the  genitive  do  is  no  other  than  the  French  duy  or  rather  the  Greek 
-roD,  Dor.  V,  and  in  Roman  characters  tu.     Thus, 

Lns.  a  molher  do  soklado. 
Gal.  la  femnie  du  soldat. 

Grae,  h  ywrj  Touo-TpaTituVay. 
Doi'ice.   a,  yvta  ri  cr(aTtw7:o, 
Rom.  Lit.  h  yvMr\tu  •ycciTiuirw. 

The  t  and  d  are  well  known  to  have  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other ; 
thus  in  English  those  participles  which  are  preceded  by  either  letter,  as 
wanted,  ended,  are  the  onl;)^  ones  which  do  not  admit  of  elision.  Itis  singular, 
and  perhaps  unaccountable,  that  the  Greek  article  should  be  used  in  Portu- 
guese, as  0  soffriniento,  a  iiiifj-ota.,  a  nwrte,  o  Bavwrog. 

^  This  quotation  from  Camoens  is  taken  from  some  lines  about  Venus, 
the  patroness  of  the  Lusian  heroes,  not  far  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  and  the  literal  meaning  is  as  follows.  She  traces  their  resemblance 
to  the  Romans — "  or  in  the  language,  when  she  reflects  on  which,  she 
thinks,  that  allowing  for  a  small  corruption,  it  is  Latin/* 
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guage,  but  in  giving  them  also  a  termination  more  analogous  to 
that  of  Latin  words,  or  at  least  one  having  a  more  agreeable 
sound.  Of  this  sort,  for  instance,  are  all  our  words  ending  in  am 
or  ao,  which  are  really  disgusting  to  a  nice  ear,  and  vvhich,  as  well 
as  several  other  terminations,  are  very  difficult  to  foreigners,  who 
titid,  and  justly  too,  more  sweetness  and  harmony  in  Spanish  and 
Italian.  We  may  therefore  assume  it  as  an  unquestionable  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  none  among  the  living  languages  which  has  so 
great  an  analogy  to  the  Latin  as  the  Portuguese ;  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  tiie  Latin  terminations  s^liould  be  preserved  as 
much  as  possible.  Hence  v/e  would  not  hesitate  to  use  contentos 
rather  than  vontendo ;  because  the  former  is  more  Latin,  aud 
sounds  better.  We  have  not,  however,  any  disinclination  to 
adopt  here  and  there  a  word  from  the  living  languages,  when  it 
expresses  the  thing  meant  with  greater  propriety  and  energy  than 
the  torn  which  corresponds  to  it  in  Portuguese." 

InobitumllENRICI RICHJRDS,  Cocctaiiei  mei,F.C.E.C.R. 

K^XXiWiV      O.  A  241. 

Care  Henrice,  negant  ultra  te  vivere  Fata, 

Non  iteruni  frueris  laude  per  ora  virum. 
Lustra  tibi  quamvis  plusquam  duodena  Sorores 

Annuerunt,  nobis  tu  cadis  ante  diem. 
Sed  tua  laudatur  probitas,  et  Candida  virtus, 

Pectoribus  nostris  nee  tuns  alget  honor. 
Nam  modo  dum  licuit  magno  tibi  munere  fungi, 

Et  summam  alterius  quam  bene  ferre  vicem ! 
Turn  tibi  et  imperio  licuit  regere  Oxonienses, 

Praisidiumque  domus  Exoniensis  eras, 
Viventi  hinc  decus,  et  post  mortem  fama  superstes  ; 

Hoc  est  vivere  bis  posse,  semclque  mori. 
Jamque,  Henrice,  vale,  plorans  Academia  luget 

Kectorem,  amissum  luget  et  Exonia. 
Sed  te  cunctarum  Oxonian  capita  alta  domorum 

Ad  tumulum  stipant,  consequiturque  dolor. 

S.  W, 

ouSsTJ  TTco  rSjasv  ^uvrj'ioi  xst'/xsva  ttoWu.     Iliad  I.  V.  124. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  in  this  line  an  error,  which  no  editor  of 
Homer  seems  to  have  noticed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
^vvYj'ici.  is  a  compound  word,  and  that  the  first  part  is  the  preposition 
^ov  or  (Tov.  Now  it  can  be  shown,  from  numerous  examples,  that 
^yv,  neither  iu  its  simple  nor  compound  state,  is  a  long  syllable,  ex- 
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cept  when  it  forms  the  first  of  a  foot.  In  this  place  it  forms  the 
second,  and  cannot  therefore  be  long.  How  then  are  we  to  scan 
the  line,  because  in  its  present  situation  it  is  a  trochams,  and  not  a 
spondzeus?  Here  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
descanting  upon  the  utility  of  the  digamma  ;  but  unfortunately  its 
abettors  never  thought  of  this  passage,  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  it  inserted,  notwithstanding  the  vile  cacophony  it  would  have 
produced !  It  appears  to  me  that  the  true  reading  must  be  ^sjvi^Va, 
hospitalia.  The  word  ^uvriict  occurs  only  in  this  place  and  in  book 
23.  1.  809:  in  both  places  violating  the  metre.  In  the  latter  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  ^siv^Va  being  the  true  reading,  as  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  thereby  rendered  obvious,  and  the  metre 
corrected.  A  few  observations  on  line  809.  b.  23.  will,  it  is  hoped, 
place  tliis  in  a  clear  point  of  view. — Achilles  proposed  to  the  G  re- 
cian  chiefs,  that  two  of  them  should  contend  in  single  combat  for  a 
long  spear,  a  shield,  and  a  helmet,  the  arms  of  Sarpedon  won  by 
Patroclus. 

TaJ  j«.av  lyw  Scotrco  to?c  fciiryavov  oif>yupOYj\oVj 
KaXhv,  6py]Vx»oi/,  to  ju-sv  'Ao-Tsgovalov  aTrrjugcov, 
TeJ%e«  8'  ^[^(poisqoi  ^vvfj'ia  rauTa  fspscrSiMV. 

Who  first  shall  through  his  armour  reach  the  skin 
Of  his  antagonist,  and  shall  draw  his  blood. 
Be  his  this  argent- studded  Thracian  blade. 
My  spoil  from  bold  Asteropaeus  won. 
These  other  arms  shall  be  their  common  meed. 

Covi^PER. 

Upon  the  last  line  Heyne  makes  the  following  remark:  "  Quo- 
modo  arma  Sarpedonis  supra  memorata,  798-9  syx"?*  oia-'Kig,  et 
TPV(Poi.XsiCi  recte  inter  duo  possint  dividi,  aut  communiter  haberi,  non 
intelligo."  If  we  substitute  ^nvrj'iu  for  ^uvr,ici,  the  whole  becomes 
hitelligible.  "  I  give  to  the  conqueror  this  handsome,  silver-hilted 
sword : — the  armour  of  Sarpedon  let  each  take  as  a  present." 
Homer  does  not  inform  us  what  part  of  the  armour  each  was  to 
get;  but  it  must  have  been  divided  according  to  the  value  of  each 
article.  From  various  passages  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  practice  to  bestow  gifts  upon 
strangers,  but  particularly  upon  friends,  when  mutual  visits  were 
paid,  in  token  of  remembrance.  From  the  generality  of  the  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  friends  of  those  chiefs,  employed 
in  the  war  against  Troy,  would  not  be  unmindful  of  them,  but 
would  supply  the  occasional  wants  under  which  they  labored, 
especially  as  they  were  obliged,  from  what  we  learn  both  from  Ho- 
mer and  Thucydides,  to  send  out  detachments,  to  plunder  the  neigh- 
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bouring  country  for  subsistence.  Hence  we  find  that  Euneus,  a 
friend  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  sent  to  those  chiefs  a  large 
quantity  of  wine  from  Lemnos,  b.  7.  1.467.  Perhaps  also  the 
confederate  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  make  presents  to  each  other 
of  some  part  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  taken.  See  b.  Q.  1-  GQ^' 
To  presents^  either  of  the  one  description  or  the  other,  Achilles 
seems  to  allude  as  being  exhausted,  and  therefore  no  compensation 
of  this  description  could  be  given  to  Agamemnon  in  lieu  of  Chry- 
seis.  "  We  know  not,"  says  he,  "  of  any  quantity  of  presents  or 
gifts  stored  up  among  the  different  chiefs  :  besides,  the  plunder  we 
took  from  the  cities  we  sacked  has  been  already  divided  among  the 
army."  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  common  use  of  the  particles 
ju,sv  and  Ss  by  the  Greek  writers,  will  easily  perceive,  particularly 
after  the  disjunctive  conjunction  aXKu,  that  to.  /asv  cannot  refer  to 
xelf^evu  ttoXXo.  in  the  preceding  line,  but  indicates  some  other  dis- 
tinct source,  wholly  unconnected  with  that  already  pointed  out. 

G.D. 
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ON    A  WORK  ENTITLED 

"  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy/' 

BY  MAJOR  JAMES  RENNELL,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Proving  how  that  work  fails  in  correcting  the  maps  already  published 
of  that  country,  and  tending  to  show  that  Bounarbashi  is  on  the 
site  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  because  it  is  not  the  spot  where  Deme- 
trius, of  Skepsis,  sought  in  vain  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
that  city. 

In  recurring  once  more  to  the  subject  of  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the 
position  of  its  rivers,  it  may  seem  necessary  to  assign  the  motives 
which  have  induced  us  again  to  submit  to  the  public  such  information 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  not  only  from  the  many  arguments 
which  have  appeared  for  and  against  the  Hill  of  Bounarbashi,  as  the 
position  of  the  Pergama,  but  from  the  documents  which  have  been 
furnished  to  us  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  country.  We  are  well 
aware  that  an  apology  is  necessary,  when  the  opinion  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  indeed  that  of  a  very  small  party  in  our  own  country,  has 
long  been  established  on  the  subject ;  and  as  no  one  of  the  sceptics 
had  ever  ventured  to  claim  the  discovery  of  any  two  sources,  which 
uniting,  formed  a  river  below  a  hill,  exhibiting  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
city,  but  had  contented  themselves  with  a  simple  protest  against  Bou- 
narbashi without  affording  us  any  information  which  might  direct  us 
to  the  desired  §pot,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  re-iterate  the  testimonies  in 
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favor  of  the  position  first  assigned  by  Le  Chevalier  and  Morritt.  At 
the  present  moment,  howevt-r,  the  circumstances  are  different ;  for  a 
publication  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whose  skill  in 
geographical  inquiries,  and  whose  acuteness  in  availing  himself  of 
every  hint  which  can  serve  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  acountry,  aie  so  deservedly  celebrated,  that  his  opinion 
might  have  shaken  the  faith  of  some,  who  had  not  leisure  to  examine 
into  the  evidences  on  each  side  of  the  question.  We  must  profess 
ourselves  strenuous  supporters  of  the  system,  as  it  is  called,  of  Le 
Chevalier,  till  it  can  he  made  to  appear,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  some  other  siluation  is  altsolutely  discovered,  better  adapted  to 
the  position  of'  Troy  than  the  hill  of  Bounarl)ashi ;  some  eminence, 
with  vestiges  of  aiitiqnity,  below  which  a  river  rises  from  two  heads, 
one  reputed  warmer  I'lan  the  other,  forming  a  marsh  in  a  plain,  and 
afterwards  uniting  with  a  second  stream  flowiug  into  the  Hellespont. 
We  shall  hail  the  spot  with  the  most  enthusiastic  veneration,  and  be  the 
first  to  welcome  the  happy  traveller,  whose  good  fortune  or  talents 
shall  have  given  him  so  well  founded  a  claim  to  immortality. 

In  the  nieiHi  time,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  express  our  sur- 
prise, that  after  reading  with  great  care  the  Observations  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  tlie  Plain  of  Troy,  cl'c.  by  Major  James  Rennell,  F.  R.S. 
ike.  ike.  etc.  and  after  turning  over  each  leaf,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  next  would  jiresent  us  witii  the  important  documents  relating  to  a 
newly  found  Ilium  with  its  ruins,  and  the  sources  which  supplied  its 
inhabitants,  one  hotter  than  the  Geyser,  and  the  other  colder  than  the 
Cy(h)(is,  not  one  single  syllable  occurs  of  any  such  discover}',  while 
we  can  scarcely  console  ourselves  under  this  disappointment,  by  the 
verification  of  the  existence  of  the  bed  of  a  water-t  oiirse  in  a  hollow 
not  hidf  a  mile  in  width,  which  is  said  to  have  some  water  in  it  after 
rain,  and  was  known  to  Professor  Carlj'le  by  the  name  of  Shimar.  We 
believe  that  such  water-courses  are  found  in  every  hollow  without 
exception,  and  that  they  usually  terminate  like  the  Shimar,  when  it 
reaches  the  plain,  in  nothing.  Vv'e  wish  to  be  understood,  that  where 
we  difier  from  Professor  Carlyle,  or  any  other  writer,  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiries,  we  have  no  intention  of  nsakiugany  personal  attack,  and 
merely  contiue  our  observations  to  his  system,  or  his  method  of  stating 
his  arguments.  In  order  to  avoid  prolixity  as  much  as  possible,  and 
citations  from  the  Iliad  on  a  subject  on  which  every  thing  that  can  be 
said,  has  been  said  before,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Shimar, 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  state  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  oi)inions  it  maintains 
in  the  order  observed  by  its  author,  at  the  same  time  professing  for 
him  personally  that  regard  which  his  amiable  qualities  inspire, and  that 
veneration  for  his  geographical  acquirements,  which  his  acknowledged 
talents  comnian-'.  In  venturing,  however,  to  maintain  our  conviction 
on  this  subject,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  a  gentleman  whom 
we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  to  be  the  first  geographer  of  his  day, 
we  do  so  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  sufficient  authority,  namely,  an 
actual  inspection  and  careful  examination  of  the  country. 
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Our  author  seems  to  have  devoted  Le  Chevalier,  for  he  has  left 
Morritt,  without  any  comment,  though  certainly  a  party  conccrned,lo 
public  shame,  asserting  that  his  topography  is  erroneous  ;  and  Gell  is 
spared,  notwithstanding  his  unqualified  assent  to  the  same  system,  be- 
cause he  placed  Atchekui,  as  he  observed  it,  in  a  plain  instead  of  upon 
the  mountain.  When,  however,  we  compare  the  map  of  Le  Chevalier 
with  that  of  Professor  Carlyle,  on  whose  authority  and  whose  map  the 
whole  of  the  present  work  rests,  we  cannot  but  say  that  the  original 
map,  by  the  former,  is  infinitely  more  like  the  face  of  the  country  than 
that  wiifuUy  misrepresented  sketch  of  the  professor's,  which  is  too  bad 
to  have  been  made  on  the  spot.  We  have  authority  to  affirm,  that  Le 
Chevalier  did  use  a  theodolite  in  the  construction  of  his  map,  an  advan~ 
tage  which  we  need  not  observe  was  denied  to  Carlyle's,  and  though 
Le  Chevalier  has  committed  a  fault  in  advancing  his  hills  into  the  plain 
so  as  to  place  Atchekui  on  the  range  of  high  land,  yet  the  professor 
has  been  guilty  of  the  very  same  error,  and  the  Kallicolone  or  Atche- 
kui of  this  corrector  of  erroneous  topography,  is  mounted  on  the  self- 
same ridge,  contrary  to  his  ovtit  confession,  and  notorious  fact. 

In  page  viii.  of  the  preface,  our  author  expresses  his  wish  to  esta- 
blish the  consistency  of  the  story  of  the  poem:  we  shall  reserve  our 
remarks  on  this  head  till  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  memoir, 
when  a  short  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems  of  Le 
Chevalier  and  our  author  shall  be  given,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  one  vievF 
which  of  them  bears  the  strongest  affinity  to  the  scene  described  by 
the  poet  of  the  Ilias. 

In  })age  ix.  is  an  avowed  declaration  of  ignorance  of  the  Greek  laa- 
guage,  from  whicii  all  the  knowledge  worth  having  on  the  plain  of 
Troy  must  be  derived.  We  do  not  insibt  upon  the  absolute  necessitv 
of  it,  if  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject  be  literally  translated 
by  another  person,  but  as  the  (jualifications  for  discussion  have  been 
touched  upon  by  the  author,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  fiist,  that  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  no  one  has  the  least  chance  of  learning 
even  what  is  universally  admitted  to  be  interpolation,  while  these  inter- 
polations are  often,  if  not  always,  the  very  passages  which  bewilder 
and  mislead.  In  a  translation  all  goes  on  equally  and  smoothly, 
though  in  the  original  unusual  inflexions  and  phrases  betray  the  hand 
of  some  wanton  grammarian.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  translation  of 
Cowper  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  jwetry,  it 
signifies  but  little  in  verse  whether  clouds  overspread  the  moon,  or  the 
moon  be  hidden  behind  clouds,  but  in  matters  of  science  the  difference 
would  often  be  essential  and  fatal  to  the  sense.  With  regard  to  the 
qualifications  essential  to  the  inquiry,  that  of  having  visited  the  spot 
is  necessarily  the  first,  and  we  know  many  who  would  not  hear  of  the 
book  before  us,  because  the  author  had  never  seen  the  Troad.  We 
are,  however,  certain  that  if  all  the  travellers  who  had  ever  been  iu 
India  had  written  their  observations,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
a  geographer  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  general  map,  no  person 
could  have  treated  the  subject  like  Major  Rennelt:  but  we  shoi-.ld  prefer 
a  particular  description  of  Suowdon  or  Skiddaw  from  a  person  who 
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had  visited  them  with  the  intent  of  examining  their  topography  only 
for  three  hours,  to  all  the  dissertations  in  the  world  from  a  person 
who  had  not  been  on  the  spot.  It  does  indeed  require  certain  qualilica- 
tions  to  examine  a  country,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  possess  the 
habit  and  inclination  to  measure  and  make  observations  on  the  spot. 
We  lind,  however,  that  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Tread,  the  four 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  and  practice  of  making  maps,  Kaufi'er, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Gell,  and  Major  Leake,  have  all  agreed  upon  Bounar- 
bashi  as  the  site  of  Troy,  not  to  mention  Morritt,  who  made  several 
geographical  sketches.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  many  persons,  of 
good  general  abilities,  who  have  gone  to  Bounarbashi  well  prepared  upon 
the  question,  who  have  seen  neither  springs,  nor  Acropolis,  nor  ruins, 
nor  tumuli,  nor  Kallicolone,  being  too  careless  to  search  for  them. 
Luckily  those  who  are  too  idle  to  look  about  them,  are  too  idle  to 
write,  or  we  should  see  the  few,  who  took  the  pains  to  look  and  measure, 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  number  of  those  who  went  and  saw  no- 
thing. We  have  read,  in  like  manner,  that  there  are  few  vestiges  of 
antiquity  in  Boeotia,  whereas  we  could  easily  point  out  the  walls  and 
towers  of  at  least  ten  cities  seen  from  one  spot  near  the  Cephissus,  so 
that  we  apprehend  a  particular  sort  of  attention  to  the  country  is  re- 
quired from  those  who  would  lead  others  aright  in  topographical 
researches.  Those  who  examine  the  least  will,  however,  always  suc- 
ceed, in  a  great  UiCasure,  with  the  public.  Who  would  believe  that  it 
should  not  have  been  known  at  Smyrna  ,  where  the  older  city  was 
situated,  when  the  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers  yet  exist  in  sight  of  the 
new,  and  many  persons  had  inquired  for  it.  Strabo  and  half  an  hour's 
search  will  always  sutfice  to  find  it,  if  the  traveller  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  antiquities  and  applying  the  directions  of  the  geographer. 
We  shall  now  notice  the  map  of  Professor  Carlyle  more  parti- 
cularly, on  which  performance  the  whole  of  the  present  work  is  con- 
fessedly reared,  though  we  are  ourselves  aware  that  it  is  to  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Clarke  that  we  are  at  least  as  much  indebted  for  the 
notice  of  the  Shimar  or  Kallifat  water.  In  the  first  place,  in  No.  V. 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the  springs  of  the  river  Bounarbashi,  which, 
lest  they  should  appear  to  resemble  the  sources  of  Scamander,  are 
made  to  occupy  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  that  is,  one  mile  and  a 
half,  or  a  full  third  of  the  distance  from  Bounarbashi  to  the  Archipe- 
lago. This,  as  we  know  them  to  be  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
asunder,  would  make  Bounarbashi  six  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest 
sea,  a  theory  requiring  no  comment.  The  springs  occupy  also  a  greater 
space  of  ground  than  the  length  of  the  whole  hill  of  Bounarbashi, 
and  we  can  account  in  no  other  manner  for  such  a  misrepresentation, 
than  by  supposing  a  wish  in  the  author  to  suppress  the  truth.  The 
next  error  to  be  noticed,  is  the  marsh,  which  is  made  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  plain  lying  on  the  left  of  the 
Mender  ;  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  motive  of  such  a  forsery, 
as  the  suppression  of  this  portion  of  the  plain  is  part  of  the  professor's 
system,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  views  in  Gell's  Topogra- 
phy, No.  XXXVI.  and  many  others,  where  this  marsh  is  shown  to  be 
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well  cultivated,  and  often  spotted  with  bushes  like  the  rest  of  the 
plain.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that,  not  to  mention  the  gardens 
near  the  sources,  there  are  several  ploughed  fields  of  very  considerable 
extent,  which  must  have  been  known  to  any  one  who  had  visited 
Bounarbashi,  and  that  there  is  a  road  through  the  middle  of  this 
supposed  marsh  to  Yenichehr,  crossing  the  river  of  Bounarbashi  in  the 
way,  by  a  ford  and  a  bridge.  What  can  we  say  to  this  corrector  of 
the  erroneous  topography  of  Le  Chevalier,  when  we  find  AtcheKui 
perched  on  the  very  same  range  of  hills  in  the  two  maps,  though  this 
is  acknowledged  to  be  an  insulated  hill  in  a  plain,  and  by  Major  Rennell 
himself  pronounced  the  most  certain  of  the  land  marks  of  the  Troad. 
The  professor,  who  is  to  rectify  all  the  errors  of  former  topographers, 
found  no  plain  between  AtcheKui  and  the  range  of  hills  of  the  Pagus 
Iliensium.  His  plain  extends  only  to  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
minutes  from  the  ford  of  Mender,  so  that  if  we  were  to  trust  to  his 
account  there  is  little  or  no  plain  at  all  in  this  direction.  We 
doubt  whether  this  part  of  Carlyle's  map  was  not  positively  copied 
from  that  of  Le  Chevalier,  with  the  difference  only  that  to  suit  a 
particular  theory,  the  river  Mender,  in  the  professor's  map,  is  suddenly 
turned  up  the  slope  toward  Bounarbashi.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  ford  of  the  river  Mender  in  the  road  from  Bounarbashi  to 
Kalifatli  is  at  least  as  far  distant  as  that  in  the  road  to  AtcheKui, 
and  consequently  that  this  wonderful  perversion  of  the  river  does  not 
take  place.  M.  Le  Chevalier  did  not  conceive  any  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  country  round  AtcheKui  necessary  to  establish  his  main 
fact ;  but  we  have  here  a  corrector  of  erroneous  topograpliy  falling 
into  the  same  error,  with  the  addition  of  a  perverted  river,  and  an 
imaginary  marsh,  for  the  wet  ground  is  in  general  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  Bounarbashi,  while  the  portion  of  the  plain  between 
that  stream  and  the  Mender,  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  marshy  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  professor  saw  no  descent  into  a  plain 
to  the  northward  of  AtcheKui,  nor  was  aware  that  he  had  crossed  a 
range  of  hills  afterwards,  before  he  arrived  at  the  bed  of  the  Shimar 
or  Simores.  Kaufter  and  Gell,  however,  both  saw  this  range,  and 
Rlajor  Rennell  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  while  we  must  refer  the  reader  for 
a  proof  of  its  existence  to  the  panoramic  view  from  the  Tumulus  of 
Antilochus,  which  we  cite  because  it  is  often  brought  to  add  its  testi- 
mony, whether  properly  or  erroneously  applied,  to  the  professor's  theory. 
But  a  reason  may  be  discovered  for  the  entire  omission  of  any  hills  be- 
tween AtcheKui  and  the  Shimar  on  the  professor's  map.  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  Kallicolone  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Siraois,  but  the  Kalli- 
colone  is  fixed  at  the  conical  and  insulated  hill  of  AtcheKui,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  travellers.  Now  as  AtcheKui  is  not  near  the  Shimar, 
but  is  separated  from  it ;  first,  Ly  a  plain,  and  then  by  a  range  of  hills 
as  high  as  any  of  those  which  enclose  the  plain  on  the  N.  E.  so  it  could 
not  stand  near  the  Shimar,  nor  the  Shimar  be  the  Simois,  if  AtcheKui 
were  Kallicolone.  We  see  here  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  omission  of 
the  range,  if  the  object  be  that  of  supporting  a  theory,  but  we  have 
as  yet  discovered  no  traces  of  that  improvement  in  topography,  which 
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was  proposed  by  the  imaginary  accuracy  and  competency  of  tlie  pro- 
fessor. The  next  falsification  we  must  take  notice  of  in  the  map  of 
this  "  Corrector  of  erroneous  Topography,"  is  the  position  of  the 
hills,  &c.  which  ternunate  in  his  Maltepe,  and  the  point  of  New  Ilium 
above  Koum  Kui.  The  hills  end  toward  the  west,  in  a  line  drawn 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Mender,  at  Kouai  Kale  and  Bounarbashi, 
that  is,  they  ought  to  advance  to  a  line  traced  through  the  centre  of 
the  plain  on  Carlyle's  map.  We  refer  the  reader  not  only  to  Geli's 
and  Kaufier's  maps,  which  might  be  erroneous,  but  to  the  many  views 
cited  by  Rlajor  Rennell  from  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy,  which  are 
too  consistent  in  this  respect  to  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy. 

Vide  Nos.  06,  37,  &c. — We  cannot  but  imagine  that  we  have  again 
discovered  the  motives  which  have  led  to  such  a  distortion  of  the  map 
of  the  country.  That  part  of  the  plain  of  Troy  on  the  east  of  the 
Mender  was  to  be  shown  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  the  portion 
between  the  Mender  and  Bounarbashi,  in  order  lo  accommodate  it  to 
the  city  of  Troy  and  the  battles  of  the  Iliad. 

We  think  the  examples  before  us  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  corrections  of  the  erroneous  Topography  of  the  Troad, 
by  Professor  Carlyle,  arc  not  such  as  promise  to  be  of  any  material 
assistance  to  the  discussion,  and  that  either  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
advance  any  position  which  served  his  theory,  or  was  but  ill  qualified 
to  throw  new  liglit  on  the  subject.  To  circumscribe  still  more  this 
part  of  the  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Mender,  we  have  an  old  bed  of 
that  river  laid  down  by  Kautftr,  and  admitted  by  Major  Rennell,  which 
must  have  formerly  taken  a  full  mile  from  its  width,  and  at  that  period 
added  it  to  the  central  portion.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  cen- 
tral plain  as  the  theatre  of  the  war,  has  been  the  want  of  sutficient 
extent  between  the  Bounarbashi  river  and  the  Mender,  but  with 
all  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  courses  of  the  Shiniar  and  Mender 
suitable  to  the  Iliad,  the  difficulty  only  increases,  for  the  plain  between 
them  is  still  nanower,  as  may  be  seen  in  No.  2.  of  the  maps,  and  the 
Greeks  must  have  crossed  not  only  the  Bounarbashi  but  the  Mender 
and  the  winter  Shimar  in  their  road  to  Troy :  a  strange  circumstance, 
when  we  read  nothing  in  Homer  of  any  thing  but  the  Scamander  in  the 
way. 

Our  author  has  said  little  on  the  subject  of  Le  Chevalier's  inaccu- 
racy or  want  of  investigation  as  to  the  topography  of  the  hill  where 
Cell  places  new  Ilium.  It  is,  however,  in  that  quarter  where  the  map 
of  Le  Chevalier  is  most  deficient,  probably  because  in  illustrating 
Homer  only,  lie  thought  the  general  position  of  the  vale  of  Thymbra 
was  suificient.  We  shall  now  give  (he  account  of  the  Shimar  which 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  among 
the  first  adherents  to  the  system  of  Carl>le,  if  not  the  original  source 
of  it,  and  we  give  that  gentleman's  account  of  it,  because  we  are  cer- 
tain iie  is  incapable  of  a  misrepresentation.  lie  informs  us,  that  the 
Kalifat  Osmak,  (the  Shimar  of  Carlyie),  is  a  small  and  almost  stagnant 
liver,  and  again  he  repeats  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  f^ow.  How 
such  a  small  and  almost  stagnant  river  should  be  afterwards  put  in  oppo- 
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sit  ion  to  that  of  Bounarbashi,  which  pfrpetually  sends  forth  a  volume 
of  water,  like  that  at  Holywell,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We 
nevertheless  find  in  page  xxi.  of  Major  Rennell's  work,  a  triumphant 
eulogiuui  upon  Carlyle's  discovery  of  two  rivers,  where  Le  Chevalier 
describes  only  one.  We  could  promise  with  safety  to  any  future 
traveller  the  honor  of  discovering  at  least  half  a  dozen  such  "  small 
and  almost  stagnant  rivers,"  which  can  "  scarcely  be  said  to  flow,"  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  behind 
AtcheKui. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  descriptions  which 
the  poet  gives  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Trojan  landscape  ;  Ihey 
are  sufficiently  known;  but  we  shall  just  hint,  for  the  sake  of  general 
geography,  in  opposition  to  what  is  asserted  in  page  2.  of  the  prelimi- 
nary observations,  that  we  have  observed  behind  the  Asiatic  castle  of 
the  Dardanelles  another  plain,  through  wliich  a  rapid  river  does  How 
into  the  Hellespont,  and  we  will  further  add,  that  this  river  is  joined 
by  another  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea,  while  the  point  of  a 
high  hill  between  them  appears  as  if  it  had  once  been  the  site  of  a 
fortress.  We  can  prove  this  from  good  authority,  and  our  own  obser- 
vations on  the  spot. 

In  page  2.  wc  are  informed  that  "  tlie  fourth  river  of  the  plain  of 
Troy,"  the  Bounarbashi,  "  appears  not  to  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
ancients :  this  is,  if  we  inchuie  Homer,  assuming  the  Shimar  as  the 
Simois,  before  any  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  are  given.  We 
shall  be  content  if  Homer  mentions  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  reason  why  Troy  was  never  found  was,  that  none  of  those 
who  sought  for  it  ever  visited  that  side  of  the  plain.  Demetrius,  we 
know,  did  not,  Strabo  did  not,  and  neither  of  them  found  Troy.  Its 
sources  did  not  lie  in  the  way  from  New  Ilium  to  Alexandrian  Troas, 
which  passed  over  a  Roman  bridge  at  its  conflux  with  the  Mender,  and 
the  marshes  found  on  its  banks  in  some  ))laces  might  have  prevented 
any  one  from  tracing  tiie  stream.  We  doubt  whetlier  any  such  sources 
are  found  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  in  that  part  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
which  have  not  been  honored  as  deities.  Homer  says,  Scamander  had 
a  priest,  and  consequently  an  altar.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  sources  in  later  times.  We  cannot,  however, 
wonder  that  persons  who  could  not  find  such  fountains  as  would  in 
any  climate  have  been  esteemed  sacred,  could  not  find  the  ruins  of  a 
city  among  the  bushes  on  the  hill  above  them.  Nobody  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  assert  })ositive!y  that  tlie  Bounarbashi  is  not  the  amnis  naviga- 
bilis  of  Pliny,  but  as  our  author  has  hinted  at  it,  from  ignorance  of 
the  real  position  of  Nee,  we  shall  explain  the  matter  hereafter.  As  to 
the  insinuation  that  appearances  authorise  only  a  belief  that  the  stream 
once  ran  into  the  Mender,  the  author,  who  pretends  to  doubt  so  noto- 
rious a  fact,  must  be  wilfully  negligent  of  the  knowledge  aflorded  him 
by  documents  already  printed,  for  in  Geli's  Topography  of  Troy, 
which  is  usually  cited  for  the  facts  in  the  book  before  us,  plates  17*, 
18,  and  19  all  show  the  junction  of  the  rivers  in  the  clearest  and  most 
incontrovertible  manner,  in  spite  of  the  mound,  which   is  made  to 
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divert  the  stream  toward  the  Archipelago,  Had  Major  Rennell  con- 
sulted those  plates,  he  might  have  observed  in  one  of  them  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  loii.^  bridge  over  the  remains  of  the  river  of  Bounar- 
bashi,  and  it  requires  but  little  genius  to  discover  that,  where  there  is 
a  bridge  sixty  feet  in  length,  there  nmst  have  been  a  river.'  We  are 
the  more  particular  on  this  point,  as  we  cannot  suffer  a  fact,  illustrated 
by  three  viovs,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  we  have  ourselves  borne 
testimony,  to  be  insinuated  away  by  a  person  who  has  not  visited  the 
spot,  yet  will  not  learn  from  those  who  have. 

The  same  circumstance  is  stated  in  the  following  page,  in  the  same 
treacherous  manner. 

In  page  4,  Le  Chevalier  is  ag^in  accused  of  omitting  a  river  and 
its  valley,  and  tilling  up  the  extensive  plain  with  a  hilly  tract.  We 
have  before  shown  that  Carlyle  has  done  the  same,  if  not  absolutely 
copied  Le  Chevalier's  hills,  and  besides  falsifying  those  he  has  intro- 
duced, hits  omitted  ini  entire  range,  in  order  to  place  AtcheKui  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shimar.  Gell  is  also  accused,  (page  34)  of  being  igno- 
rant of  the  valley  of  Shimar,  because  he  thought  the  brook  so  incon- 
siderable as  not  to  be  worth  notice,  toward  its  head  ;  but  we  find  this 
contradicted  in  the  very  next-page,  where  G ell's  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject is  convenient. 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  has,  it 
seems,  been  treated  with  very  little  ceremony  by  Le  Chevalier  and 
others,  who  have  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  not,  in  the  first  place, 
always  intelligible,  a  point  which  Major  Rennell  seems  indeed  himself 
inclined  to  concede  to  his  antagonists;  and  in  the  second,  he  is  accused 
of  bewildering  both  his  readers  and  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  after 
writing  thirty  books  on  sixty  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  spending  his  whole 
life  in  searching  for  the  site  of  Troy,  he  left  both  them  and  himself 
only  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  in  which  he  found  them.^  We 
are  ready  to  grant  what  we  really  believe,  that  the  Shimar  is  the  Si- 
mois  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  New  Ilium  where  Gell  places  it,  and 
the  Pagus  Iliensium  upon  the  hills  between  Ilium  and  the  Kallicolone. 
It  will  remain,  however,  to  be  seen  what  hopes  there  are  of  finding 
Troy  by  pursuing  this  system  of  Demetrius,  the  result  of  which,  to 
himself  upon  the  spot,  was  not  productive  of  the  smallest  satisfaction  ; 
for  though  he  was  shown  the  Erineos,  in  what  he  calls  the  Scaman- 
drian  plain,  which  we  learn  from  the  poet  was  positively  close  to  the 
walls  of  Troy,  he  could  find  neither  the  site,  the  walls,  the  ruins,  the 


'  The  author  might  have  read  that  Mr,  J.  L.  Foster  saw  this  stream  one 
foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  fifteen  iu  breadth,  running  rapidly  to  the 
Mender. 

^  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  because  Demetrius  could  not  find 
Troy  the  ruins  did  not  exist.  Strabo  found  no  ruins  of  Myccnas,  yet  Pausa. 
nias  saw  many,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  though  employed  on  purpose,  and  pass- 
ing in  full  view  of  them,  and  within  a  five  minutes'  walk  of  them,  never 
discovered  what  many  travellers  have  since  visited  and  acknowledged  to  be 
that  citv  and  no  other. 
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springs,  nor  any  indication  whatever  of  the  city,  nor  does  he  even 
venture  to  state  that  he  believes  Troy  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  saying 
very  cautiously,  "  the  village  of  the  Ilieans  where  ancient  Ilium  or 
Troy  is  supposed  to  have  stood  ;"  yet  this  supposition  was  equally 
applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium  to  their  own  city,  which  was 
accordingly  patronized  by  the  Romans.  Thus  he  was  not  himself 
convinced  that  Troy  was  at  the  Pagus,  and  still  less  so  was  Strabo,  who 
follows  him  ;  for  Strabo  says  he  imagines  Troy  should  be  looked  for 
somewhere  near  the  Kallicolone,  from  which,  after  all,  Bounarbashi  is 
not  very  far  distant.  The  result,  therefore,  of  all  the  researches  of 
Demetrius  seems  to  be  rather  that  Troy  was  not  in  the  quarter  examined 
by  him,  for  he  was  able  to  convince  neither  himself  nor  Strabo,  that 
he  had  found  any  place  suited  to  the  city.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  a  narrow  ridge,  dividing  each  of  the  plains,  (the  Simoisian 
and  Scaniandrian),  from  the  other,  as  recorded  by  Demetrius,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  without  further  comment,  that  the  plains  of  Demetrius 
were  not  the  plains  of  Homer,  if  indeed  any  thing  further  than  the 
entire  failure  of  all  his  researches  was  necessary  to  convince  us  that 
he  had  conducted  them  from  the  beginning  on  an  erroneous  principle, 
which  then  led  and  yet  leads  to — nothing.  It  will  be  right  to  notice  a 
remark  by  Major  Renneli,  on  the  account  by  Demetrius,  in  note  1. 
p.  28.  "  Homer  no  where  speaks  of  a  Simoisian  plain  as  distinct  from 
the  Scamandrian.  It  is  Demetrius  alone  who  distinguishes  the  plauis." 
We  cannot  but  repeat  what  we  have  just  observed,  that  the  Troy  of 
Homer,  and  not  the  contradiction  of  him  by  Demetrius,  is  the  object 
of  our  research. 

One  of  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  which  is  introduced  in  page  5,  by 
way  of  a  corroboration  of  the  system  of  Demetrius,  is  so  decidedly  of 
a  contrary  nature  in  its  effect,  that  we  must  take  notice  of  it.  Heyne 
says,  "  the  situation  of  Troy  is  assigned  by  Demetrius  to  what  was  ia 
all  probability  its  exact  place ;"  but  we  find  that  to  be  only  a  vague 
expression  of  respect  for  Demetrius,  as  Heyne  adds,  "  this  author 
gives  rise  to  a  still  greater  embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  river  Sca- 
mander  and  its  sources,  which  are  thrown  far  back  in  the  mountainous 
region  behind  Troy."  Heyne  therefore  saw  that  the  Mender  was  not 
the  Scamander,  which  he  knew  from  the  poet  to  have  its  fountains 
near  the  Sczean  gate  of  Troy  ;  for  Heyne,  who  understands  Greek,  finds 
nothing  of  "  x^djuncts"  to  the  Scamander.  We  will  just  remark,  that 
our  author  is  not  content  with  knowing  from  the  views  already  pub- 
lished, that  there  is  yet  a  bridge  over  the  confluent  Bounarbashi  and 
Mender,  a  little  in  front  of  New  Ilium,  of  the  age  of  Demetrius,  but 
will  search  for  another  supposed  confluence  where  none  ever  existed, 
and  where  the  Mender  never  ran.  This,  perhaps,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  question,  but  we  wish  for  documents  founded  on  observation  of  the 
place,  before  we  can  consent  to  any  whimsical  perversion  of  the  streams 
of  the  Troad.  We  must  insist  that  a  bridge  of  Roman  workmanship, 
and  coeval  with  Demetrius,  must  have  been  erected  on  the  road  between 
New  Ilium  and  Alexandrian  Troas,  in  the  position  called  the  tomb  of 
Ilus  in  Gell's  map,  merely  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
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confluent  Mender  and  Bounarba^^hl  rivers  at  once,  for  it  is  somethin* 
out  of  the  direct  line.  Our  author  endeavours  to  establish  a  conflux 
of  rivers  and  an  ancient  course  for  the  Mender  nearer  to  New  Ilium 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius,  although  by  so  doing  he  must  leave  the 
Roman  bridge,  of  which  the  well  constructed  piers  yet  remain  to  stride 
in  useless  grandeur  across  a  plougiied  tkld,  for  he  has  already  in- 
sinuated away  the  Bounarbashi,  which  indeed  would  not  have  required 
so  magnificent  a  work.  We  can  only  on  this  occasion  recur  to  an 
observation  we  have  before  made,  that  bridges  situated  in  plains  are 
only  erected  over  streams,  and  consequently  that  the  Mender,  in  the 
time  of  Demetrius,  ran  where  it  does  at  present,  at  the  confluence. 

The  whole  of  what  is  said  in  page  31,  about  the  Scamander 
of  Demetrius,  proves  it  most  certainly  to  have  been  the  Mender,  hut 
as  certainly  not  to  have  been  that  of  Homer,  and,  as  Mr.  Heyne 
says,  only  "  increases  the  embarrassment."  Whoever  follows  Deme- 
trius will  assuredly  not  find  the  Troy  of  Homer,  any  more  than  he 
himself  did. 

la   page  32,  we  -find    Sandys,  Pocock,  and    Lady   M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu all  cited  as  travellers  who  agree  with  the  belief  of  Demetrius, 
but  not  one  of  tlu'se  even  pretends  to  have   found  any   place   which 
would  agree  with  the  Troy  of  Homer;  and   it  is  to   be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Thymbrius  and  its  vale  are  not  what  they  took  for  the  Simois. 
The   unpleasant     task,   of    which    Major    Rermell    complains,    (page 
33),  that  of  repeating  the  complaint  about    the   inaccuracies   of  Le 
Chevalier's  map,  "  whicli  precludes  tlie  possibility  of  Judging  aright," 
may  be  spared  for  the  future,   by  referring  the  reader  to   our   former 
observations,  which  prove  that  the  corrector  of  the  erroneous  Topogra- 
phy of  Le  Chevalier  has   copied   him,  in   filling   up   the    plain  round 
AtcheKui  with    hills,  and  falsified  both  the  Mender  and  the   hills  of 
New  Ilium  and  Maltepe,  infinitely  more  than  Le  Chevalier  has  erred 
on  the  contrary;  and  that,  positively  and  professedly  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system.     We  are  convinced  that  Le  Chevalier  cares 
little  about  the   size  of   the   plain   near  AtcheKui,  and  would    have 
placed  it  in  his  map,  had  he  observed  it,  for  he  had  no  object  in  omit- 
ting it,  as  it  would  not  have  militated   in   any  way  against  his  position 
of  Troy,  had  it  been  twenty  times  larger  than  the  other.     We  cannot, 
however,  suppose  that  the  corrector  of  Le  Chevalier  omitted  the  whole 
range  of  the  Pagus  Iliensium  merely  through  inadvertency,  as  he  says 
he  rode  over  the  ground  in  fisrty  minutes,  and  moreover  we  have  shown 
the  motive  of  such  an   omission   to  be  the  placing   of  AtcheKui  or 
Kallicolone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shimar,  or  Simois,  which  the  inser- 
tion of  the  existing  range  of  hills  completely  disproves.     As  we  are 
now  on  the  subject  of  the  Kallicolone,  we  will  hint  that  Major  Rennell 
has  not  quite  adhered  to  nratier  of  fact,  and  to  evidences  produced  by 
himself,  in  the  position  of  his  Kallicolone,  which,  with  the  same  mo- 
tive  as  Professor  Carlyle,   he  wishes  to  approximate  to  the   Shimar. 
We  see  why  he  is  discontented  with  the  position  of  AtcheKui  in  Gell's 
map,  and  wishes   to  place  it  further  from  Bounarbashi,  but  we  must 
request  those  who  wish  for  the  truth,  to  take  the  compasses,  and  mea- 
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suring  forty  minutes  as  the  distance  from  Bounarbashi  to  the  IMender, 
apply  the  same  scale  to  the  measure  of  twenty-five  minutes  as  the  dis- 
tance from  tliat  river  to  AtcheKui.  Whoever  does  this  vviil  find 
that  AtcheKui  is  placed  at  twice  its  real  distance  from  the  Mender, 
as  given  by  Carlyle  himself,  and  with  the  motive  of  approximating  it 
to  the  Shimar. — -Vide  No.  L 

We  shall  now  express  our  belief  that  the  sanimer  course  of  the  Shimar 
does  not  exist  in  the  manner  shown  in  Nos.  I.  and  Ii.  for  we  think  there 
is  a  slight  swell  of  the  ground  proceeding  from  the  hill  of  New  Ilium, 
in  the  direction  of  the  junction  of  the  IMender  and  Bounarbashi, 
which  throws  every  stream  toward  the  marsh,  near  the  Tumulus, 
ealled  that  of  Antiioc'ius.  We  nmst  be  understood  to  allow  that  there 
are  the  vestiges  of  the  bed  of  a  torrent  near  Kallifatli,  through  one 
of  the  deepest  of  which,  about  seventy  yards  long,  and  without  water, 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  common  road  for  carts  passes,  and  which 
we  little  suspected  we  should  have  ever  seen  preferred  to  the  Bnonar- 
bashi  by  an  author  who  owns  that  the  latter  throws  up  perpetually  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  spring  at  Holywell,  with  the  appearance 
of  vehemently  boiling,  while  his  Kalifat  water  was  "  a  stagnant  and 
scarcely  flowing  river,"  in  the  very  season  when  the  rivers  of  the 
country  most  abound  in  water.  As  to  the  name  of  the  Shimar  or 
Simores,  and  that  of  Mender,  we  see  little  necessity  for  combatting 
the  opinion  that  they  are  the  corruptions  of  the  names  of  Simois  or 
Scamander,  given  by  the  ijihabitants  of  New  Ilium,  and  which  false 
application  of  the  names  had  prevented  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Strabo, 
from  finding  the  Troy  of  Homer;  had  the  names  been  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  Homer,  there  could  have  been  no  diificulty  in  finding 
Troy,  as  at  all  events,  even  according  to  Major  llennell,  some  "  ad- 
junct'' to  the  Scamander  must  have  arisen  from  two  heads  very  near 
to  the  Scajan  gate.  But  the  country  had  been  completely  depopulated, 
so  that  nothing  is  hinted  even  about  New  Ilium  till  long  after  the  age 
of  Homer.  We  cannot,  however,  forget  that  the  name  of  Mender  is 
applied  to  three  rivers  in  Asia  of  the  same  nature,  which  bring  down 
earth,  and  have  added  to  the  plains  through  which  they  flow.  The 
Marauder  is  now  called  tiie  Boiuc  Mender  or  great  Mender,  and  the 
Cayster  is  called  the  Kutchuk  or  little  Mender.  Gell  has  given 
reasons  for  calling  the  confluent  streams  Mender,  as  the  Bounarbashi 
was  that  which  produced  the  greater  supply  of  water  during  all  the 
months  when  water  is  an  article  of  scarcity  in  the  east. 

We  must  deny  all  that  is  said,  (page  44)  about  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  Demetrius  possessed  over  modern  travellers,  for  the 
investigation  of  the  site  of  the  Troy  of  Homer;  on  the  contrary,  we 
conceive  the  total  or  at  least  equal  anniiiilation  of  New  Ilium,  the  Pagus, 
andall  the  prejudices  which  misle;!  Demetrius,  and  kejithimin  the  dark, 
are  circumstances  considerably  in  favor  of  modern  travellers,  who  go 
with   Homer,  and  not  the  vanity  of  the  Ilienses,  as  their  guide. 

As  to  the  ignorance  of  Demetrius  with  respect  to  the  springs  and  ruins 
of  Bounarbashi,  it  may  be  first  siated  that  they  lie  in  no  road  from 
New  Ilium,  for  we  have  said  that  a  bridge  points  out  the  road  to  Alex- 
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andria  and  the  road  to  Scepsis  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Men- 
der, and  deep  in  the  glen  from  whence  to  the  Pergama  of  Le  Chevalier, 
there  is  a  very  steep  and  rocky  ascent  covered  with  wood,  that  no  one 
could  have  observed  the  ruins  from  below,  added  to  which  we  venture 
to  point  out  a  hill  of  considerable  extent  seemingly  omitted  except  in 
Gell's  map,  which  would  conceal  all  the  ground  about  Bournarbashi, 
from  observation.  We  refer  our  readers  to  certain  facts  which  we 
have  before  stated,  showing  how  easily  both  ancient  and  modern  tra- 
vellers may  have  searched  in  vain  for  ruins  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  spot  where  they  have  been  afterwards  found.  The  remark  in 
page  45  and  the  singular  discovery  of  a  hill  in  a  view,  No.  XXXIII.  of 
Cell's  Troy,  on  which  to  place  the  Pergama,  might  have  its  efiect  with 
those  who  think  the  two  sources  might  yot  be  discovered,  tliough  De- 
metrius could  not  find  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pagus,  but  on  exa- 
mining the  view,  we  find  that  this  hill  of  the  Pagus  and  Pergama,  has 
been  most  unmercifully  torn  from  its  place  among  the  roots  of  Ida, 
some  miles  behind  AtclieKui,  and  placed  in  front  of  it,  to  serve  for  a 
foundation  to  this  w  indy  or  aerial  Troy.  'I  his  fact  we  are  able  to 
state  from  authority,  as  it  is  not  only  plainly  to  be  seen  by  consulting 
the  view  in  question,  but  we  have  consulted  the  Draughtsman  on  the 
subject,  whose  unequivocal  testimony  we  think  sufhcient  to  show 
what  the  support  of  a  system  will  do.  In  page  43  the  author  con- 
fesses that  Demetrius  "  does  not  absolutely  venture  to  place"  the  site  of 
Troy  itself,  which  shows  how  his  time  had  been  misapplied  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  plain. 

What  is  said  hi  pages  4.5  and  46  about  the  Kallicolone,  has  been  an- 
swered before:  it  need  only  be  added,  that  if  Strabo  says  it  was  5  stadia 
from  the  Simois,  (p.  46.)  we  should  rather  suspect  that  Strabo  who  w  as 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  account  of  Demetrius,  had  taken  the  Men- 
der for  the  Simois,  for  with  all  the  twisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Shi- 
mar,  AtcheKui  can  never  be  brought  over  the  hills  even  within  sight 
of  it,  whereas  it   is  on  the  banks   of  the   Mender. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  opjiosition  and  direct  contradiction 
to  a  note  in  page  46,  tl)at  on  taking  the  compasses  and  measuring  five 
stadia  from  the  river  Mender  toward  AtclieKui,  having  first  replaced 
AtcheKui  in  its  true  position  according  to  the  account  of  Carlyle  him- 
self, the  base  of  the  Kallicolone  w  ill  be  found  to  be  distant  from  the 
Mender  exactly  the  five  stadia,  assigned  by  Strabo  from  the  Simois. 
Some  of  the  views  in  Gell's  Troy  from  the  height  above  Bounarbashi, 
show  how  decidedly  the  hill  of  AtcheKui  is  near  the  Mender.  Is  this 
method  of  representing  facts  consistent  with  a  desire  to  come  at 
truth  ] 

With  regard  to  an  assertion  in  page  47,  that  Homer  chose  Kallicolone 
at  first  sight  for  his  Gods,  because  it  particularly  forces  itself  on  the 
view  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plain,  we  beg  to  assert  that  the  fact  is 
contrary,  fur  though  it  is  visible  in  Cell's  view  from  the  tumulus  called 
that  of  Antilochus,  we  know  by  a  second  reference  to  the  draughts- 
man, that  neither  Bounarbashi  nor  Kallicolone,  nor  even  Kallifatli  would 
have  been  particularized  by  an  ordinary  observer  fiom  that  spot,  and 
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that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  in  seizing  favorable  lights, 
and  all  the  knowledge  the  author  had  previously'  acquired  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain,  to  make  out  a  faithful  geographical  sketch  of  it,  with' 
out  which  the  view  would  have  become  that  of  any  other  plain,  as  is 
that  of  Le  Chevalier  and  many  others.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
such  a  view  would  be  taken  for  a  forgery,  by  any  of  our  flying  travel- 
lers, who  would  see  no  Kallicolone  nor  Bounarbashi,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  plain.  Half  an  hour's  visit  to  the  spot,  would  have  convinced 
Major  Rennell  that  Kallicolone  does  not  force  itself  on  the  view  from 
the  lower  purt  of  the  plain. 

The  next  attack  on  Le  Chevalier  in  page  47,  accuses  him  of  assign- 
ing to  Troy  and  the  Kallicolone  different  plains.  Does  a  ri;  er  running 
through  a  plain  make  necessarily  two  plains  ?  do  we  call  the  plain  near 
Miletus  the  two  plains  of  the  Marauder?  or  that  of  Ephesus  the  two 
plains  of  the  Cayster,  because  these  rivers  intersect  them  ? 

But  this  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  argument,  as  Homer  has  not  in 
fact  specified  in  which  division  of  the  plain  the  Kallicolone  stood.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  concludes  by  a  confession  that  there  was  a  city 
or  a  fortress,  or  both,  on  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi,  but  that  Demetrius 
must  have  known  it,  and  have  been  familiar  with  the  springs.  If  so, 
we  must  ask,  why  neither  he  who  enquired  so  much,  nor  Strabo  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Geography,  should  not  have  favored  us  with  some 
account  of  its  site  or  name,  for  we  maintain  that  whatever  be  its 
appellation,  there  are  the  vestiges  of  a  large  city,  and  its  Acropolis, 
with  the  only  fine  perennial  sources  in  the  plain,  forming  altogether  two 
heads  and  uniting  in  one  river,  flowing  naturally  into  the  Hellespont. 
We  have  before  noticed  how  many  intelligent  people  we  have  personally 
known,  who  have  visited  Bounarbashi  yet  seen  nothing,  and  we  have 
instanced  many  other  places,  where  though  there  are  great  ruins,  travel- 
lers have  often  been  equally  unfortunate  ;  but  with  regard  to  Demetrius, 
it  is  evident  that  he  only  looked  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  being  to- 
tally misled  by  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium  and  the 
Pagus. 

We  now  have  to  notice  the  second  section  of  this  work,  which  begins 
with  what  is  set  forth  as  a  novelty,  and  a  discovery,  which  would  seem 
overwhelming  to  anyone  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
namely  the  proof  that  those  called  the  hot  and  cold  springs  of  Bounar- 
bashi are  really  of  the  same  temperature.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
whence  all  this  proof  is  obtained,  if  not  from  the  works  already  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  and  how  this  triumphant  proof  takes  place  ex- 
cept from  the  candid  avowal  of  former  travellers,  all  of  whom  are 
agreed  upon  the  subject.  Our  author  begins  by  making  a  state- 
ment of  the  topographical  facts  mentioned  by  Homer,  telling  us 
byway  of  getting  rid  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Scamander,  that  Homer 
avoids  topographical  details,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  poem.  He 
has,  indeed,  followed  this  imaginary  rule  of  the  poet,  for  lie  has  cau- 
tiously avoided  the  sources,  in  the  list  of  marks  by  which  the  Homeric 
Troy  should  be  known.  Our  readers  may  judge  whether  they  are 
omitted  with  any  motive  or  not.     We  have  next  a  remark  on  Homer, 
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wlio  mentions  only  two  rivers  instead  of  four  in  the  plain.  This  w«^ 
j>resiinie  to  account  for,  liy  alhrmin«;  that  the  Thynibrius  is  only  such 
a  stream  as  is  iound  in  every  vaHey,  and  the  Shiniar  or  Simores  such  a 
watercourse  as  must  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  every  hollow. 

We  hear  in  page  5i,  of  a  ridge  of  liigh  land,  intersecting  the  plain 
of  Demetrius,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Homer,  from  whose  account  our 
author  observes,  truly,  that  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  remainder 
of  the  space  from  the  bank  of  one  river  to  that  of  the  other  was  an 
even  plain. 

Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  plains  of  Demetrius 
are  not  that  of  Homer  ?  We  have  inquired  about  the  tumulus  taken 
by  Gell  for  that  of  Batieia  or  Myrinna,  and  we  find  that  it  does  not 
exist.  On  consulting  the  author  who  gives  his  authority  for  placing 
it  in  his  dissertation  on  the  map,  we  find  its  situation  was  described  to 
Iiiu!  in  the  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely some  miles  distant  from  the  spot,  where  Dr.  Clarke  placed  his 
Batieia  when  his  ideas  were  arranged.  It  is  the  only  instance  where 
Gell  has  inserted,  what  he  had  not  himself  seen,  and  we  have  now  his 
utiqualified  avoual,  that  he  entirely  mistook  the  information  intended 
to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  that  no  such 
spot  exists  as  that  marked  tumulus  of  Batieia  or  Myrinna  in  his  map. 

The  sources  of  the  river  of  Bounarbashi  fall  next  under  our  ob- 
servation, and  we  will  answer  to  the  question  about  the  Virgin 
who  bathed  in  the  Scaraander,  that  if  decency  was  her  object  she 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  the  Bouuarbashi  to  the  Men- 
der, it  being  '*  comparatively  deep"  ticcording  to  Franklin.  It  is 
1.5  feet  broad,  and  three  deep,  and  eight  miles  in  length,  says 
that  traveller.  It  bursts  out  with  a  stream  like  that  at  Holywell,  says 
another  author.  But,  as  Franklin  observes,  however  it  may  spread  out 
in  the  marsh  below,  the  size  of  the  channel  above  must  determine  the 
volume  of  water.  All  confess  it  to  be  rapid  at  its  source,  so  that  we 
have  at  once  a  volume  of  water  constantly  and  quickly  supplied,  at  all 
seasons  filling  the  space  of  15  feet  by  three.  This  we  copy  from  one 
of  the  enemies  of  the  fame  of  this  river,  but  we  would  ask,  whether, 
that  does  not  constitute  a  large  stream  in  the  East?  whether  it  would 
not  be  an  exact  description  of  the  Meles,  which  is  infinitely  more 
renowned  than  the  wide  torrent  in  the  middle  of  the  same  plain  of 
Bornova,  and  bearing  to  it  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Bounarbashi  to 
the  Mender  ?  Have  not  the  Muses,  who  have  left  the  spreading  torrent 
without  a  name,  raised  altars  and  temples  to  the  Meles  ;  and  was  not 
the  Scamander  honored  in  the  same  manner  at  Troy,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, while  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Priest  of  the  Simois  ?  Is  not  a  never- 
failing  stream  always  heaven-born?  Finally,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
consider  whether  a  full  channel  15  feet  by  3,  rapidly  and  perpetually 
filled  with  limpid  n'ater,  would  not  naturally  be  more  celebrated,  than 
an  occasional  torrent  of  muddy  water,  which  was  often  very  nearly 
if  not  quite  dry,  and  sometimes  so  deep  as  to  be  absolutely  im- 
passable. We  really  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  the  Bomiaibashi  could  be  measured,  it  would  at  least  equal  the 
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water  of  the  Mender  in  quantity,  in  tlie  course  of  the  year.  This  is  an 
answer  to  wiiat  is  said  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  rivers.  Major 
Renneli  says  the  Bounarbashi  is  not  deep  seated,  because  it  lias  marshy 
ground  on  its  banks,  but  we  must  say  it  is  deep  within  its  banks,  near 
the  Gardens,  and  he  cites  FrankUn,  wlio  calls  it  "  deeply  embowered." 
*'  The  character  of  the  Bounarbashi  at  larj;e  partakes  more  of  the  beau- 
tiful than  the  terrific,"  says  our  author.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
his  own  arguments,  for  the  words  of  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Scaman- 
der  make  it  xaAa  ps'sSca  and  e^xrsiva  les^ccc,  pleasantly  flowing,  agree- 
able waters,  and  this  not  once,  but  throughout  the  work.  Iliad,  <^.  218. 
361.  365.  352.  Nobody  who  had  seen  these  rivers  would  deny,  that 
the  Bounarbashi  is  deep,  compared  to  the  streams  of  the  East,  for  it  is 
generally  infinitely  more  difficult  to  cross  than  the  Mender:  we  even 
venture  to  doubt  whether  it  could  be,  or  ever  is  forded  between  the 
gardens  and  its  new  mouth.  What  shall  we  say  to  a  person  who  observes, 
that  a  "  tali  elm  was  not  required,"  as  a  bridge,  "for  a  rivulet  of  12 
to  20  feet  wide  like  the  Bounarbashi, "  yet  supposes  the  Mender  was 
the  stream  intended,  which  is  200,  300  and  3^0  feet  broad,  conse- 
quently he  supposes  that  Achilles  pulled  doM  n  a  tree  at  least  200  feet 
long,  for  Homer  says  the  stream  was  bridged  across.  If  any  tree  ever 
crossed  the  Mender,  it  was  when  its  stream  was  only  three  inches  deep 
and  did  not  require  a  bridge.  The  Scamander,  instead  of  having  such 
a  magnificent  bed  as  the  Mender,  complains  that  the  number  of  bodies 
was  such  after  the  slaughter  made  by  Achilles,  that  his  streams  could 
no  longer  reach  the  sea.  We  can  imagine  the  narrow  stream  of  the 
Bounarbashi  to  be  raised  by  the  crossing  of  a  large  army  with  horses 
and  chariots,  and  by  the  heaps  of  slain,  but  no  one  will  think  the  Men- 
der could  be  liable  to  such  a  circumstance.  W^e  do  maintain,  therefore, 
that  those  who  make  the  Scamander  so  great,  have  learned  their  lesson 
from  an  exaggerated  translation.  As  to  all  the  "  adjunct  streams," 
which  Major  Renneli  insists  upon,  as  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
Scamander,  the  truth  of  the  contrary  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  examine  the  poet.  When  Scamander  calls  upon  Simois  for  aid, 
he  exhorts  it  to  call  all  its  tributary  torrents,  and  to  bring  down  trees 
and  stones,  just  as  the  Mender  does,  and  the  Shimar  does  not.    $.  312. 

How  many  "  adjuncts"  has  this  newly  found  Simois,  which  itself  is 
stagnant  in  March,  and  which  its  most  strenuous  advocates  will  not 
pretend  to  have  an  origin  more  than  4  sljort  miles  above  Eski  Atche- 
Kui,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  Carlyle  has  taken  to  put  the 
aqueduct  a  little  higher  up  than  his  own  journal  warrants.  We  have  in 
page  57  a  confession  that  Homer  never  mentions  the  Simois  in  the  way 
between  the  Grecian  camp  and  Troy,  but  our  author  states  that  it 
nevertheless  was  there. 

In  Iliad,  <p.  203.  we  read  offish  in  the  Scamander,  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  again  353,  now  all  the  travellers  note  the  fi»h  in  the  Bounar- 
bashi, and  none  ever  did  or  ever  can  see  them  in  the  Mender,  in  the 
plain  of  Troy,  for  among  other  reasons  the  water  is  muddy.     It  should 
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be  noted  that  to  see  fish  in  the  rivers  of  the  East,  is  not  so  common  a 
circumstance  as  it  is  in  this  countrv,  but  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

To  end  the  description  of  the  different  characters  of  the  2  rivers,  we 
shall  add,  that  the  Scamander  is  called  a  great  river,  in  opposition  to 
a  "  movuitain  torrent  which  suddenly  rises  in  the  winter  and  sweeps 
away  the  herdsman."  Our  author  lays  great  stress  upon  the  flood  of 
the  Scamiinder  when  Achilles  pursued  the  Trojans:  we  think,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  that  a  narrow  stream,  and  a  narrow  stream  only,  might 
have  been  raised  by  the  passage  of  from  100  to  150,000  men.  We 
have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  these  streams  did  unite  near  Roman 
Bridge,  opposite  and  near  to  Ilium,  and  in  the  way  from  that  city  to 
Alexandria,  in  Troas;  and  if  Dr.  Clarke  found  the  ruins  of  New  Ilium 
projecting  from  the  hill  into  the  plain,  the  present  junction  and  the 
bridge  were  at  a  very  short  distance  from  that  city. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  apology  for  the  scantiness  and  insig- 
niticance  of  the  Shimar,  which  is,  that  in  the  winter  only  it  swells  and 
makes  those  magnificent  courses,  one  up  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  one 
toward  the  sea,  as  show  n  by  Carlyle,  a  season  in  which  no  traveller  has 
visited  the  Troad.  The  first  thing  we  find  in  Cell's  Topography,  is 
that  he  was  at  Boimarbashi  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  which  time  there 
was  no  water  in  the  Shimar. 

We  next  have  occasion  to  notice  a  summary  of  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  non-discovery  of  Demetrius,  which  are  the  Tumulus,  called 
in  Cell's  map  that  of  Myrinna,  which  does  not  exist,  and  the  width  of 
the  plain  between  Mender  and  Shimar,  which  we  have  proved  to  be 
falsified.  As  to  the  non-existence  of  a  Tumulus  in  the  Bounarbashi 
division  of  the  plain,  we  are  informed  in  a  note  that  Cell  saw  one,  and 
we  see  one  in  Kaufler's  map,  w  hich  might  satisfy  us  if  such  a  tumulus 
were  absolutely  necessary.  But  that  portion  of  the  ground  seems 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  a  particular  investigation,  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  traces  of  tumuli  might  yet  be  found  in  it,  though 
the  plough  is  often  fatal  to  such  structures  in  a  plain. 

In  page  6l,  we  have  another  dissertation  on  the  two  springs  before 
the  Scapan  gate.  The  subject  is  treated  unfairly  in  the  outset,  as  the 
springs  of  Bounarbashi,  whether  2  or  200,  are  not  a  series  as  Carlyle 
has  reprcbentcd  them,  but  form  collectively  2  remarkable  heads  to  2 
brooks,  which  at  a  short  distance  unite.  We  ask  these  "  correctors  of 
the  erroneous  topography  of  Le  Chevalier,"  whether  they  can  find 
more  than  two  rivulets  ?  if  not,  we  must  still  say  that  the  Bounarbashi 
rivtr  has  two  heads  and  not  more.  To  those  who  are  believers  in,  and 
followers  of  Homer,  the  two  heads  of  the  Scamander  near  the  Scaean 
gale  must  be  held  absolutely  necessary  to  the  site  of  Troy,  and  whoever 
relii^quishes  lliem  will  continue  to  wander  with  Demetrius,  and  with 
him  remain  in  uncertainty.  We  agree  with  Major  Rennell,  that  Homef 
does  not  intend  to  describe  a  hot  spring,  but  one  that  was  tepid.  It 
is  curious  to  see  how  the  unbelievers  in  Bounarbashi  disagree  with  one 
another  in  their  modes  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  from  whose 
active  genius  the  revival  of  the  theory  of  Demetrius  seems  to  have  ari- 
sen, has  persuaded  himself,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  two  sources  hot 
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ami  cold  of  the  Scaiuander,  is  a  mere  forgery  of  Pope.     The  same 
author,  however,  confesses  that  the  springs  of  Bounarhashi  "  may  be 
possibly"  and  "  are  probably"  the  AOIAI  nHFAl  of  Homer.    'The 
impossibility  of  reconciling  these  arguments  is  a  sufficient  confutation 
^f  them.     Strabo,  Demetrius,  Wood,  Pope,  and  all  who  wished  to  find 
Troy,  before  the  name  of  Bounarhashi  was  heard  of,  expected  to  find 
the  two  sources  of  Scamander.     Whoever  gets  rid  of  the  sources  at 
the  Scaean  gate,  gets  rid  at  the  same  time  of  all  certainty  with  respect 
to  Troy,  or  rather,  no  Troy  can  be  that  of  Homer,  which  has  not  two 
sources  in  a  plain  close  to  a  hill,  and  ou  the  left  hand  entering  upon 
that  plain  from  the  hill.     The  name  of  the  Scaean  gate  decides  this  be- 
yond a  doubt.     It  is  useless  to  cite  at  length,  a  passage  so  well  known, 
and  so  often  quoted  as  that  which  describes  the  first  spring  as  warm, 
Iliad  X.  149.  whence  smoke  arises  "  like  that  of  a  burning  fire."     We 
prefer  citing  the  authority  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  Deme- 
trius, and  if  some  of  these  call   the  springs  warm,  and  others  cold,  we 
really  think  a  poet  before  the  invention  of  Thermometers,  may  be  ex- 
cused in  followhig  the  notions  of  the  country  which  were  in  direct  uni- 
son with  those   of  the  people  of  the  present  day.     Dr.  Clarke    says, 
that  over  the  source  in  question,  there  was  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  that 
the  water  had  the  appeanmce  of  vehemently  boiling.     Dr.  Clarke  even 
owns    the   imposing  appearance  of  the  marbles,  like  those  mentioned 
by    Homer,    and    a  solemnity    observed    by    the  inhabilunts.      He 
also  confirms  the  fact  that   the  inhabitants  call  one  of  the  heads  hot, 
and  the  other  cold.     Dr.  Sibthorp  mentions  the  same  report  from  the 
Aga  of  Bounarhashi.     Now  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  the  representation  of  the  warm  source  given  by  Homer  ?     Dr. 
Clarke  also  in  his  work  mentions  that  on  Gargarus,  he  found  a  '•  Hot 
Spring,  exactly  of  the  same  temperature  as  those  of  Bour.arba-hi."     In 
page  (5l    we    find   an  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  Sources  of 
Bounarhashi  by  the  thermometer,  the  result  of  which  is  63^,  though  we 
could  cite  other  authorities  in  addition  to  those  of  the  travellers  who 
make  the  heat  6+,  when  the  atmosphere  was  at  46.     Our  author  takes 
much  pains  to  prove,  what  there  is  no  occasion  to  deny,  that  there  is 
nothing  uncommon  in  such  a  circumstance,  because  a  Mr.  Vulliamy,  by 
digging  330  feet,  found  water  which  raised  t!ie   thermometer  to  56. 
Supposing  this  fact  bore  at  all  upon  the  subject,  the  whole  dissertation 
would  be  only  like  proving,  that  the  Great  Geyser  was  not  hot,  because 
other  springs  at  Baize,  the  warmth  of  which  proceeded  from  the   same 
cause,  were  not  quite  equal  in  temperature.     We  certainly  do  find  the 
inhabitants  of  many  countries  calling  by  common  consent,  those  springs 
warm,  which  are  about  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  Bounarhashi. 
The  water  of  Matlock,  in  our  own  island,  is  not  more  than  four  degrees 
hotter,  yet  the  resort  of  strangers  to  its  warm  baths  is  very  conside- 
rable.    We  find  from  all  these  accounts  that  the  warmth  of  the  spring 
is  perfectly  established,    but  we  really  think  that  till  the  invention  of 
thermometers,  a  reputed  warm  spring  might  have  satisfied  unprejudiced 
persons.     We  proceed  to  notice  that  head  of  the  river  reputed  cold. 
Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  water  equally  cold  in  all,  and  Major  Rcnnell 
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himself  is  contented  that  they  shall  be  called  cold.  But  Cell  has  ac- 
counted for  the  real  difFerence  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  sources. 
That  reputed  cold,  arises  from  many  holes  in  the  rock  into  a  pool,  and 
acquires  immediately  the  temperature  of  the  air,  whereas  the  other 
bursts  out  into  a  confined  cistern,  and  retains  its  heat  much  longer. 
We  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  this  fact,  had  it  not 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke's  own  observations,  who  confesses  that 
tlie  water  became  colder  as  he  receded  from  the  openings  through 
which  it  rises. 

Our  author  allows  (page  68)  that  the  appearance  of  the  reputed 
warm  spring,  and  the  circunistances  attending  them  both,  are  sufficient 
to  persuade  "  ordinary  people  "  that  "  one  is  warm  whilst  the  other  is 
cold."  Now  were  the  people  of  Troy  who  reported  this  notion,  ordi- 
nary or  not?  did  they  see  this  smoke  and  this  appearance  of  vehe- 
mently boiling  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  Gell  did,  on  one,  and  not  on  the 
other,  and  content  themselves  with  such  observation;  or  did  they  thrust 
thermometers  into  the  holes  of  the  rock  and  discover  that  underground 
they  were  of  equal  temperature  ?  The  question  requires  no  answer, 
and  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  subject  by  noticing  a  confession  of 
our  author,  that  the  position  of  Troy  has  a  close  connexion  with  that 
of  the  springs,  to  which  we  agree,  as  we  consider  them  the  only  sure 
guides  to  the  Troy  of  Homer.  It  will  never  answer  to  search  for  Troy 
on  the  distant  tops  of  Ida,  for  that  could  not  be  Homer's  Troy,  if 
found  near  the  springs  of  the  Mender.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
earthquakes  which  cause  sources  to  disappear,  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  one  of  the  well  established  fountains  of  antiquity  cannot  be  found 
at  the  present  day.  We  find  Dirce  at  Thebes,  the  Castalian  Spring  at 
Delphi,  the  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  warm  and  cold,  at  Lebadia,  the 
fountain  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  of  Arcadian  Orchomcnos,  of  Ha- 
liartus  and  a  hundred  others,  just  where  they  were  found  when  those 
cities  were  built,  and  certain  of  surviving  their  very  ruins.  We  have 
no  doubt  we  should  hear  of  the  total  disappearance  of  Callirrhoe  or 
Enneacrunus  at  Athens,  did  we  not  inform  those  who  have  visited  that 
city  without  seeing  it,  that  the  fountain  still  remains,  and  that  its  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  in  pipes  under  ground  towards  the  Piraeus. 

Before  we  quit  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi,  it  should  be  stated  that  Dr. 
Clarke  is  wrong  in  the  observation,  that  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi  is  not 
a  continued  ascent.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  so  or  not,  is  in  fact 
of  no  consequence,  but  by  a  reference  to  the  published  map  of  the 
ground  in  Cell's  Topography,  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  a  person  might 
be  misled  by  proceeding  in  a  right  line  from  the  Aga's  house  at  Boun- 
arbashi (we  mean  the  original  Aga's  house,  for  there  are  now  two)  to 
the  tumuli  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill.  In  the  map  the  hollow  will  be 
observed  which  cuts  deeply  into  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  ascent,  but 
not  through  ii.  The  ascent  from  the  springs  to  the  top  is  continued. 
As  to  the  opinion  that  the  citadel  above  Bounarbashi  was  only  a  retreat 
of  pirates,  we  ask  what  pirates  ever  went  so  far  from  the  sea  for  a  re- 
treat. With  regard  to  tlie  few  ruins  yet  existing,  we  find  that  the  ruins 
of  Pagasje  and  laolcos  in  Thessaly  are  scarcely  more  dirtinguishable 
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than  tJie  ruins  of  Eounarbashi,  because  those  cities  were  ruined  at  a  pe- 
riod almost  as  remote,  and  their  materials  employed  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Did  pirates  construct  the  three  tumuli  and  a  very  large  artificial 
heap  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  to  what  purpose  ?  Did  they  take  the 
pains,  and  had  they  the  means,  to  excavate  reservoirs  for  water  in  the  so- 
lid rock,  exactly  like  that  at  laolcos,  and  other  cities  contemporary 
with  Troy  ?  What  pirates  build  castles  850  ysiids  long,  by  250,  which  is 
Dr.  Clarke's  statement :  our  measurement  is  much  more.  The  pirates 
of  Roman  times,  lived  in  cities  which  were  poj)u!ous  and  had  existed 
for  ages.  We  can  only  point  out  in  regard  to  these  ruins  on  the  hill 
of  Boimarbashi,  what  has  been  observed  before,  namely,  that  those  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  look  for  the  vestiges  of  a  city,  will  find  the  traces 
of  one,  among  the  bushes  on  the  summit,  and  Dr.  Clarke  himself  be- 
lieves Ihere  was  an  ancient  city  behind  the  Aga's  house,  so  that  betweea 
the  two,  there  is  tolerable  evidence  that  Bounarbashi  has  been  the  site 
of  a  town,  for  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two  separate  towns  on  the 
same  hill  within  the  distance  of  about  one  thousand  yards,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  idea  that  Troy  was  at  Bounarbashi,  is 
really  so  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  other  places  that  it  will  not  easily 
gain  credit. 

Whether  the  tumulus  of  Hector  were  within  the  city  or  not,  does 
not  seeui  of  great  importance  to  the  question,  though  the  poet  uses  the 
word  acTTb  which  is  rather  decisive  to  a  Grecian.  Tlie  three  tumuli 
above  Bounarbashi  were,  however,  neither  in  the  city  nor  out  of  it,  but 
in  an  inclosed  space  or  Isthmus,  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  city  to 
the  North,  and  by  another  from  the  citadel  to  the  South.  Those  who 
will  not  believe  that  these  are  the  tumuli  of  the  heroes  of  Troy,  will  be 
reduced  to  greater  ditficulty  and  still  more  extravagant  theories  to  ac- 
count for  tiieir  existence.  Whoever  will  carefully  exann'ne  the  ruins 
above  Bounarbashi,  will  find  a  very  considerable  mass  of  materials  on 
the  Isthmus,  and  may  observe  that  at  both  extremities  they  have  fallen 
down  the  precipice.  Large  stones  are  not  wanting,  though  they  are 
few  in  number,  having  been  appropriated  to  the  building  of  other  cities 
in  the  vicinity. 

We  must  repeat,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  idea  that 
Hector  ran  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  could  as  easily  have  en- 
compassed the  hill  of  Bounarbashi  as  any  other,  as  there  is  a  curt  road 
entirely  round  it  at  this  moment,  of  which,  it  seems,  those  who  have  not 
examined  the  place  carefully,  are  ignorant. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  Shimar  and  Mender  to  the  Simois  and  Scaman- 
der  of  Homer,  we  are  informed  (page  89)  that  for  fear  of  being  "  too 
much  in  the  style  of  a  gazette,"  the  poet  gives  the  right  and  left  as  a 
permanent  mode  of  distinction,  and  that  ihe  left  of  the  Grecian  wall 
and  camp  is  always  intended. 

Hector  is  said  to  have  fought  "  near  the  Scamander,  and  on  the  left 
of  all  the  war."  (II.  xi.  v.  498.)  Whichever  be  the  real  Scamander,  this 
would  apply  equally  to  either  of  the  rivers,  supposing  the  armies  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  central  division  of  the  plain,  but  wiien  we  are 
iaformed  that  Hector  on  the  left  knew  not  of  the  slaughter  occasioned  by 
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Ajax,  who  we  know  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  ships,  (II. 
xiii.  V.  676.)  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  poet,  in  spite  of  the 
danger  he  is  supposed  to  have  felt  of  writing  like  a  gazetteer,  used 
right  and  left  in  the  natural  way,  according  to  the  army  of  which  he 
spoke'.  An  observation  that  Homer  was  partial  to  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  made  their  right  and  left  his  standing  law,  by  which  he  has 
induced  his  readers  to  partake  his  feelings  in  favor  of  those  Greeks,  is 
so  far  a  mistake,  that  we  never  yet  heard  of  any  reader  of  Homer  who 
did  not  decidedly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  The  whole  disser- 
tation (page  90.)  applies  equally  to  any  of  the  rivers  in  question  and 
therefore  requires  no  comment.  We  conceive  that  the  author  while 
writing  page  91,  has,  in  the  ardor  of  Shiniarian  enthusiasm,  totally  for- 
gotten all  he  has  quoted,  and  all  he  has  learned  of  facts  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  as  he  observes  that  the  Scamandcr  flowed  between  the  Grecian 
camp  and  Troy,  whence  he  triumphantly  proves  an  oversight  in  Le 
Chevalier,  and  that  vhe  river  of  Bounarbashi  is  not  Scamander,  because 
the  course  of  it  does  not  intervene  between  Troy  and  the  camp.  Must 
we  be  compelled  to  repeat,  that  our  author,  to  serve  a  system,  has  wil- 
fully misrepresented  the  fact?  He  himself  cites  "  Gell's  Topogra- 
j)hy,"  when  it  is  convenient,  but  when  it  contains  so  many  proofs,  not 
only  of  the  ancient,  but  modern  junction  of  the  Bounarbashi  with  the 
Mender,  aud  the  measurement  of  the  present  stream  by  Mr.  Foster, 
with  a  bridge  over  the  bed  of  the  river,  leading  by  the  only  direct  road, 
from  Yeni  Cliehr  to  Bounarbashi,  along  the  centre  of  the  central  divi- 
sion of  the  plain,  then  the  whole  stock  of  information  is  suppressed. 
Views  of  the  place  are  published,  aud  of  these  our  author  cannot  be 
ignorant.  Whether  Bounarbashi  be,  or  be  not  the  site  of  Troy,  let 
facts  at  least  be  respected.  A  bridge  60  feet  long,  consisting  of  at 
least  four  arches,  yet  exists  over  the  remaining  water  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi river,  notwithstanding  the  canal  which  turns  into  another  direc- 
tion the  main  body  of  the  stream.  The  water  is  yet  13  feet  wide, 
and  flows  rapidly  into  the  Mender.  The  bridge  is  solely  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  road  from  Yeni  Chehr  and  Koum 
Kale  to  Bounarbashi,  and  is  the  only  way  of  going  with  safety  or  con- 
venience to  Bounarbashi  when  the  Mender  is  at  all  swollen.  Let  this 
be  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  the  denial  of  this  simple  fact, 
against  all  evidence  of  those  who  have  visited  the  spot,  is  twice  at- 
tempted in  the  work  before  us.  If  what  we  state  were  not  correct,  it 
would  indeed  be  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the  Bounarbashi  river  to  the 
name  of  }»caniauder.  Pliny,  is  quoted  in  page  93,  to  prove  preciseW 
what  happens  to  the  Bounarbashi  river  and  Mender.  "  The  joint  wa- 
ters of  tlie  Xanthus  and  Simois  flowed  into  the  port  of  the  Achzeans, 
first  forming  a  lake  or  stagnant  pool  named  Palae  (or  the  old)  Scaman- 
der." Observe  that  this  pool  is  before  they  fall  into  the  port.  We  ask 
any  candid  person  to  look  at  Gell's  map,  which  our  author  calls  an  au- 


'  A  slight  knowledge  of  Greek,  would  have  informed  our  author  that  tht 
Scaan  gate  of  Troy  was  so  called  from  its  position  on  the  left. 
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theutic  document,  and  observe  whether  this  does  not  suit  with  the 
Bounarbashi  river,  and  that  alone.  Will  an\  one  say  that  the  Sliiniar 
makes  a  lake  or  pool  before  it  joins  the  Mender  ?  We  will  here  observe 
that  our  author  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  the  supposition  that  the 
mouth  of  Scaniander  was  near  the  Rhtttean  promontory  in  ancient 
times,  is  his  own  discovery,  and  applicable  only  to  his  system.  As  he 
cites  Gell  for  the  facts,  it  is  necessary  toj  state  that  the  whole  of  this 
theory  is  found  in  "  the  Topography  of  Troy,"  and  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  theory  of  Le  Chevalier  and  necessary  to  it.  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  order  of  places  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  if  we  did  not  hint  that  our  author  is  totally  wrong  in 
his  history  of  Nea  Chore  which  he  wishes  to  represent  as  the  Nee  of 
Pliny.  Nea  Chore  is  not  a  compound,  as  he  suggests,  of  Greek  and 
Turkish,  but  in  the  common  language  of  the  Greeks,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  New  tillage,  of  which  a  hundred 
may  be  found  in  the  country  with  the  self-same  name.  Pliny  conies  from 
Alexandria  in  Troas  to  the  town  of  Nee,  then  to  the  Scaniander,  a 
navigable  river,  thence  to  Sigaeum,  a  town  and  promontory,  and  finally 
to  the  Achivan  port  into  which  Howed  the  collective  waters  of  the 
Xanthus  and  Simois.  Now  upon  the  hili  between  Udjek  'I'epe  and  the 
sea,  that  is  between  Alexandria  in  Troas  and  tire  mouth  of  the  canal, 
our  readers  should  know  that  the  ruins  of  Nee  are  still  to  be  found, 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  before  he  pronounces  ou 
the  details  of  the  country,  and  that  Nea  Chore  is  an  absolutely  modern 
village,  like  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  same  name  in  Turkey.  Let 
any  one  look  at  the  map,  and  jud<;e  if  the  account  of  Pliny  is  not  a  very 
fair  statement  of  facts,  and  whether  the  readings  of  an  ancient  author 
should  be  corrupted  on  such  grounds  as  tliose  proposed  by  our  author 
iu  page  P4,  because  it  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  his  system. 

The  aflair  of  the  Throsmos  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  touch  uj)on  the  "  first  rising,"  or  "  step  up,"  and  at  last  •'  a 
LEAP,"  "  from  the  beach  of  the  sea,"  without  deviating  from  that  re- 
spect which  we  profess  at  all  times  for  our  author.  Does  any  person 
really  think,  that  above  100,000  Greeks,  and  a  whole  fleet,  and  tents, 
and  fortifications  to  defend  them,  were  really  drawn  up  and  erected 
5  or  600  yards  at  least  (vid.  page  <)9-)  below  high  water-mark,  for  that 
is  the  only  meaning  that  can  be  applied  to  this  "  step  up  from  the  beach 
of  the  sea."  As  there  is  not,  nor  ever  could  have  been  in  an  alluvial 
soil,  any  "  leap"  or  "  leap  up"  from  the  beach,  we  shall  dismiss  this 
subject,  hinting  only  that  the  expressions  for  eminences,  in  many  lan- 
guages, are  taken  from  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  climbed.  We 
liave  not  yet  met  with  any  author  who  places  the  Throsmos  of  Homer 
upon  the  high  land  of  Sigaeum,  but  we  observe  that  our  author  has 
contrived  in  his  account  to  suppress  the  existence  of  a  certain  circular 
knoll  projecting  from  those  heights,  which  isinarked  in  Gell's  map. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  our  argument,  we  might  (Ibserve  that  the  heights 
ending  at  the  Roman  bridge,  make  in  Major  Rennell's  own  maps,  Nos. 
1  and  '2,  a  curved  line,  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Greeks, 
fixed  by  himself.     Yet  the  want  of  this  parallelism  is  Avhat  he  objects 
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to.  We  beg  to  be  informed  how  the  Trojan  camp  could  possibly  be 
"  between  the  Grecian  wall  and  the  Scamander,"  (vide  page  102.)  if 
the  Scajnander  ran  just  below  the  heights  of  New  Ilium,  or  in  any 
other  place  than  where  it  runs  now.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  maps, 
and  say  if  that  could  ever  have  happened,  if  the  rivers  Mender  and 
Shimar  were  Scamander  and  Simois  joining  at  the  spot  marked  in  the 
map  by  our  author.  The  difficulties  in  the  new  system  are  infinite 
and  inexplicable,  in  the  other  there  is  nothing  w  hich  is  not  perfectly 
easy.  A  new  channel,  which  never  existed,  is  substituted  for  that,  of 
which  traces  are  yet  discoverable  from  the  Roman  bridge  toward  Rhae- 
teum,  and  which,  though  allowed  by  our  author,  cannot  be  admitted, 
Avithout  either  the  Bounarbashi  river  or  the  Mender  running  where  it 
does  now,  both  which  we  have  sufficiently  proved,  by  existing  facts, 
and  the  Roman  bridge.  It  would  be  curious  to  examine  how  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  non-existence  of  the  junction  of  the  Bounarbashi  with 
the  Mender,  which  they  are  however  sometimes  obliged  to  confess, 
•would  contrive  to  furnish  water  for  the  Greek  camp.  We  recommend  a 
trial  with  only  10,000  men  placed  between  Koum  Kale  and  In  Tepe 
in  the  middle  of  Summer,  all  to  quench  their  thirst  with  the  limpid 
waters  they  would  then  find  in  the  Mender  and  Shimar.  The  men- 
tion of  the  Erineos  as  the  hill  of  the  Beech  tree  instead  of  the  Fig 
tree,  is,  we  suppose,  a  mistake  from  the  translation  of  Cowper. 

In  page  113  we  again  find  a  hiil  which  we  have  before  shown  to 
be  far  behind  AtcheKui,  torn  from  its  situation  and  placed  before 
that  village  to  suit  tiie  newly  invented  Pergama.  Fortunately,  who- 
ever will  look  at  the  Panoramic  view  from  the  tumulus  of  Antilochus, 
whence  this  hill  is  obtained,  will  want  no  arguments  to  convince  him 
that  the  new  Pergama  is  removed  many  miles  from  its  place,  and  does 
not  exist  in  the  situation  assigned  to  it.  We  have  before  stated  the 
non-existence  of  the  tumulus  of  Myrinna  or  Batieia,  in  the  place  noted 
in  Gell's  map,  from  that  author  himself,  so  that  the  whole  of  that 
theory  falls  to  the  ground,  with  the  Sczean  gate  which  might  have 
been  supposed  to  depend  upon  it. 

The  author  is  very  anxious  to  place  the  city  of  Troy  in  the  plain, 
but  he  has  recourse  to  the  speech  of  /Eneas,  notorious  for  its  interpo- 
lations, for  his  support,  though  after  all,  that  speech  would  only  infer 
that  Troy  was  built  by  several  succeeding  Kings,  who  gradually  en- 
larged it  from  the  Pergama  into  the  plain.  The  truth  is  that^neas 
says,  the  ancient  city  of  Dardania  was  built  in  some  other  place,  and 
the  people  lived  on  the  branches  of  Ida,  for  the  Sacred  Ilion  was  not 
yet  erected  in  the  plain.  Now  Ilium  may  be  said,  particularly  in  op- 
position to  the  branches  of  Ida,  to  be  in  the  plain.  We  call  Athens, 
iSrayrna,  and  many  other  cities  in  plains,  because  they  were  built  ori- 
ginally on  hills  in  the  plain,  and  so  would  Troy  have  been  on  the  hill 
of  Bounarbashi.  But  at  least  the  citadel  of  Troy  was  tl)e  lofty  Per- 
gama, the  windy  Ilion,  nnd  as  no  town  was  ever  disjoined  from  its  for- 
tress, we  must  suppose  that  the  sides  of  the  hill  of  this  "  Windy  Ilion," 
were  covered  with  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  We  ask  any  of  the 
travellers  who  have  ever  visited  Greece  with  the  intent  of  examining 
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and  measuring  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  whether  they  ever  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  city  of  remote  antiquity  in  such  a  plain  as  that  of  Kalifatii. 
Even  Athens,  which  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and  security,  grew 
too  large  for  the  Cecropian  Rock,  was  originally  confined  to  its  accli- 
vities. Was  any  city  of  the  heroic  times  without  its  hill  ?  Argos,  My- 
cenae, Thebes,  laolcos,  the  Larissa  of  Achilles,  the  Trachis  of  Hercu- 
les, Tirynthus,  Nauplia,  Oichoincnos,  and  fifty  others  might  be 
brought  in  proof  of  this  fact,  yet  really  these  might  all  be  said  to  be 
in  their  respective  plains. 

In  page  1J5,  Dr.  Dallaway  is  cited  for  certain  ruins,  with  columns 
of  a  very  ancient  form.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  devia- 
tion from  the  established  orders,  is,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
Mycente,  a  certain  proof  of  their  novelty. 

We  have  before  answered  all  which  lias  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  springs.  As  to  a  cold  spring  mentioned  by  Strabo,  one  cold  spring 
can  never  lead  to  any  thing,  as  it  so  frequently  occurs. 

We  come  next  to  an  argument  which  has  long  imposed  upon  the 
world,  that  of  the  great  distance  between  Bounarbaslii  and  the  Helles- 
pont. Military  men  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges,  Avithout  dis- 
puting whose  pretensions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  facts  as  they 
are  represented.  We  will  suppose  Major  Kennell  correct  in  his  state- 
inent  of  seven  miles  from  the  rampart  of  the  Greeks  to  Bounarbashi. 
Will  these  "  military  critics"  deny  that  an  army  sometimes  pursued  and 
flying  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  at  others  pursuing  with  equal 
rapidity,  could  have  passed  over  28  miles  of  very  fiat  ground  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  As  to  the  pretence  that  all  this  was  done  iti 
the  afternoon,  we  suppose  that  to  be  an  inaccuracy  of  Cowper's  trans- 
lation, for  the  woodman's  hour  for  eating  in  that  country  was  not  at 
noon,  but  very  early  in  the  morning.  Indeed  the  Greek  (Iliad  xi.  84.) 
refers  to  the  time  "  from  the  api>earance  of  the  dawn,  till  the  daylight 
was  fully  established."  Nothing  can  mislead  more  effectually,  than 
arguments  founded  upon  loose  translations. 

With  respect  to  the  triumph  over  the  weak  persons  "  who  have 
got  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  great  excess  in  the  distance, 
by  saving  that  the  transactions  required  a  great  extent  of  space,"  we 
must  j)rofess  that  we  see  no  cause  for  it:  150,000  men  really  do 
take  up  a  very  considerable  space,  in  spite  of  all  the  "  military  critics" 
with  whom  we  are  threatened  :  but  our  author,  who  declares  that  the 
simple  movements  of  Homer  require  so  little  room,  forgets  that  at  the 
Throsmos  or  leap,  he  has  within  a  few  pages  described  the  Trojans 
and  their  allies  only,  taking  up  the  whole  country  from  the  Sigaean 
heights  to  the  vale  of  Thymbra.  Now  when  three  times  their  force 
was  in  the  plain,  we  must  think  that  it  was  tolerably  well  occupied.  We 
might  add,  that  the  heroes  who  are  described  as  attacking  in  person 
the  city  and  the  Greek  rampart,  had  all  of  thera  chariots  with  fieet 
horses,  and  that  the  plain  is  a  dead  flat,  but  we  must  again  state,  that 
if  modern  armies  can  march  30  miles  a  day,  which  we  all  know  has 
often  been  done,  with  all  the  incumbrances  of  war,  how  much  more 
easily  could  the  Creeks  and  Trojans  have  done  so,  who  had  no  occasion 
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to  bring,  and  who  never  brought,  even  their  dinners  into  the  field. 
Modern  travellers  are  accused  by  our  author  of  thinking,  that  armies 
could  move  as  quickly  as  they  themselves  can  -,  if  they  think  so,  they 
are  perfectly  riglit,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  150,000  men  from 
marching  in  a  level  plain  just  as  easily,  and  much  quicker,  than  the 
persons  who  walk  by  tJie  side  of  the  horses  of  these  travellers.  We 
are  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  any  "  military  critics"  of  sound 
judgment  will  deny  the  possibility  of  passing  over  28  or  even  30  miles 
of  country  in  a  single  day;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show  what 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  march  to  Bounarbashi,  and  the 
Pagus  Iliensium,  tirst  observing  that  we  cannot  allow  more  than  3 
hours,  or  three  hours  and  a  half,  for  bringing  |irovisions  from  Troy  to 
the  army  on  the  Throsnios.  One  hour  would  be  employed  in  sending 
a  chariot  or  runner  "  with  dispatch"  to  Troy  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
might  be  employed  in  collecting  and  bringing  them.  Now  if  the  order 
was  given  at  8  o'clock,  as  Rennell  says,  we  canuot  help  thinking  that 
by  12  or  1,  five  hours,  with  the  help  of  chariots,  and  carriages  of 
burthen,  which  wc  know  from  the  poet  the  Trojans  had,  the  whole 
njight  Jiave  been  brought,  cooked,  and  fairly  eaten.  As  to  the  fires 
lighting  up  the  city  of  Troy,  we  know^  we  are  throwing  a^^ay  time  in 
correcting  passages  translated  by  Cowper.  The  "  city  fronted  with 
bright  fires"  in  page  124,  is  no  more  in  the  original  than  "fires  before 
Ilium,"  which  of  course  they  were  with  regard  to  Agamemnon.  We 
are  equally  sorry  to  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  citation  of 
Homer  (Iliad  viii.  line  557)  where  the  same  words  are  used,  and  have 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  illuminating  of  Troy,  which  is  beautifully 
added  by  Pope  to  the  original,  where  it  is  not  found,  and  of  course  is 
ill-imitated  by  Cowper.  We  cannot  but  reprobate  the  arguing  from 
a  loose  translation,  as  the  refutation  of  such  arguments  takes  up  more 
time  than  they  are  Morth.  We  have  spared  the  notice  of  these  mis- 
conceptions wherever  it  was  possible,  but  to  argue  that  Troy  was  near 
the  Greek  camp,  from  the  reflections  of  the  fires,  absolutely  invented 
in  England  3,000  years  after  the  fires  were  extinguished,  is  really  too 
much. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  and  done  to  persuade  us  that  Bounarbashi 
is  not  the  site  of  Troy,  because  it  is  too  distant  from  the  shore,  we 
will  observe  that  it  is  only  about  two  miles  more  distant  than  the 
Pagus,  and,  making  the  worst  of  it,  is  only  about  10  miles  in  the  whole 
space  passed  by  the  armies  at  difterent  times  when  flying  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  or  pursuing  with  avidity,  while  the  whole  distance  is  not 
30  miles,  and  is  consequently  perfectly  practicable.  The  essay  upon 
Alexander  (p.  128)  may  be  easily  turned  upon  our  author,  for  what 
Would  Alexander  have  said  had  they  pretended  to  show  him  Troy, 
and  brought  him  not  to  Bounarbashi  but  to— Nothing. 

It  now  remains  that  mention  should  be  made  of  Ida.  Demetrius, 
and  even  Strabo,  are  out  of  the  question  when  Homer's  geography  of 
Troy  is  to  be  argued.  For  after  passing  his  life  in  searching,  Deme- 
trius found  nothing,  and  Strabo  is  very  dissatisfied  with  his  statement. 
But  if  Strabo,  as  in  page  22,  really  thought  there  was  no  other  Ida  than 
that  bordering  immediately  on  the  Trojan  plain,  he  must  have  been  an 
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idiot,  especially  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  coast,  whence  the 
whole  range  is  visible.  We  need  say  no  more  upon  this,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  page  22,  where  the  total  and  acknowledged  perversion  of  all 
the  rivers,  distances,  mountains  and  towns,  will  show  only  what  con- 
fusion Strabo  was  able  to  make  from  the  documents  of  Demetrius,  and 
what  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  either.  But  if  Strabo  thought 
that  this  Trojan  Ida  produced  the  Scamander,  then  the  Mender  could 
not  have  been  his  Scamander,  but  the  Bounarbashi  river  must  have 
been.  We  only  state  this  to  show  into  what  follies  we  should  be 
led,  for  it  is  evident  that  Strabo  was  very  ignorant  about  it,  and  De- 
metrius equally  so,  except  as  far  as  regards  what  was  every  day  under 
his  eye,  New  Ilium  and  the  Pagus.  Dr.  Clarke  will  not  allow  that  Ida 
has  any  thing  to  i.\o  with  the  Bounarbashi  range  ;  Major  Rennell  says  it 
has  :  and  thus  the  opinions  are  divided,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  nonsensical 
and  spurious  passage  in  the  Iliad,  which  derives  Scamander,  though 
only  in  a  general  way,  from  Ida,  with  other  rivers  which  are  turned  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain  into  the  Trojan  plain,  quite  out  of  their  courses, 
and  in  a  way  very  unlike  Homer.  It  is  owing  to  such  spurious  pas- 
sages as  this,  and  the  speech  of  iEneas,  who  speaks  (as  we  have  heard 
it  remarked  by  a  most  eminent  Scholar)  of  ships  of  a  size  unknown  to 
Homer,  that  any  difficulty  has  ever  occurred,  as  the  original  poet  has 
no  contradictions.  We  cannot  but  think  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
that  the  supporters  of  tiie  system  of  Demetrius,  Dr.  Clarke,  Professor 
Carlyle,  and  Major  Rennell,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  giving  us 
a  more  correct  notion  of  the  topography  of  Troy,  than  we  had  before 
from  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt,  Kauft'er  and  Gell,  They  all  end  where  they 
commenced,  without  even  a  pretence  to  have  found  any  place  which 
they  can  imagine  suited  to  Troy,  and  have  given  us  nothing  new,  but 
a  part  of  a  torrent  bed  only  3  miles  long  with  an  aqueduct  over  it, 
instead  of  any  interesting  facts.  They  have  only  perplexed  the 
question  still  more,  and  misrepresented  the  place,  till  at  last  as  in  the 
map  of  Dr.  Clarke,  neither  Troy  nor  any  of  its  characteristics  remain. 
In  itwc  find  the  hill  which  we  call,  and  which  Major  Rennell  calls,  the 
hill  of  Ilium  Ilecens,  cut  off  from  the  range  of  which  it  makes  a  part, 
and  represented  as  a  detached  hill  in  the  plain.  We  appeal  against  this, 
to  all  maps  and  views  ever  published ;  for  if  the  plain  of  Mender, 
Bounarb;  s'li,  and  AtcIicKui,  be  really  one  and  the  same  with  the  val- 
ley of  the  Shimar,  and  the  vale  of  Thymbra,  without  any  separation  by 
chains  of  eminences,  while  the  hill  near  Kouru  Kui  stands  alone,  we 
are  content  to  own  that  Troy  never  existed,  or  that  it  is  yet  garrisoned 
by  Trojans  on  the  site  of  the  PaguK.  We  are  nevertheless  glad  to  see 
it  so  represented,  as  it  completely  proves  the  mistake  concerning  the 
Tomb  of  Myrinna,  and  that  no  such  object  exists  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  .Shimar.  We  might  mention  that  in  that  map  this  hill  is  placed 
between  AtcheKui  and  the  Tumulus  of  Antilochus.  The  view  so 
often  cited  by  MajorRennell  from  that  Tumulus  is  sutiicient  to  show  how- 
little  correction  we  have  yet  received  to  the  "  Erroneous  Topography" 
of  other  travellers.  We  are  nevertheless  perfectly  persuaded,  that  all 
which  has  been  advanced  liy  Dr.  Clarke,  of  whose  talents  no  one  can 
think  too  highly,  and  Maj.  Rennell,  has  been  done  with  a  laudable  desir? 
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not  only  to  further  truth  and  [)roraote  investigation,  but  with  a  conviction 
that  tliey  were  doing  so,  Ali  we  complain  of  in  the  execution  of  the 
desij^n  is  -  -thvii  they  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  faithful  be- 
lievers in  Bouuarbashi,  without  even  proposing  any  other  site  for  the 
city  which  is  doomed  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  We  should  have  been  more  contented  had  we  read  of 
any  real  and  authentic  discovery  of  ruins  and  sources  suited  to  the 
action  of  the  Iliad,  thau  we  are  by  our  author's  violent  and  unjust 
accusations  against  le  Chevalier,  who  deserves  some  credit,  because 
he  took  the  pains  to  measure  and  to  use  a  Theodolite,  which  we  are 
sure  none  of  his  opponents  ever  did  in  the  Troad. 


Result  of  the  inquiries  of  Demetrius,  Major  Renneil,  &rc.  compared 
with  the  descriptions  of  Homer  and  the  theories  of  Lc  Chevalier, 
&c. 


l.Two  plains  diviiled 
by  a  ridge,  no  city, 
the  Hellespont  at  one 
extremity. 

2.  Four  rivers  in  a 
plain. 

3.  The  Mender  with 
many  heads. 

4.  Among  many 
beads  one  warm,  one 
cold. 

5.  Nothing. 

6.  Springs  of  Men- 
der on  the  lop  of  a  lof- 
ty mountain,  where  no 
city  ever  could  be,  and 
very  far  from  the  sea. 

7.  Shimar,  a  stagnant 
and  scarcely  flowing 
brook,  wiihout  any  ad- 
juncts, and  rising  at  a 
very  small  distance 
from  the  plain. 

8.  Mender,  a  wide 
torrent  at  least  300  feet 
across,  therefore  could 
never  he  crossed  on  a 
tree. 

9.  A  supposed  con- 
flux, proved  not  to  have 
existed. 

10.  Nothing. 


Homer. 

1.  A  flat  plain  with 
a  city  at  one  extremity 
and  the  Hellespont  on 
the  other. 

2.  Two  rivers  in  this 
plain. 

3.  One  river  has  two 
heads. 

4.  One  head  is  warm, 
one  coki. 

5.  One  seems  to  boil 
and  produces  smoke. 

6.  These  springs  un- 
der the  city  of  Troy. 


7.  Simois,  a  torrent 
from  Ida,  bringing 
down  stones  aijd  trees, 
aiul  having  several  ad- 
juncts, 

8.  Scamander,  a  deep 
perennial  stream, which 
is  so  narrow  that  a  tree 
makes  a  bridge  across 
it. 

9.  The  two  rivers 
unite  in  the  plain  near 
a  ford  in  the  way  to  the 
Ilellespoiit. 

10.  A  city  of  Troy 
on  a  lofty  summit 
reaching  down  to  two 


1.  Do.     do. 


2.  Do,    do. 

3.  Do.     do. 

4.  Two  springs  yet 
reputed  hot  and  cold. 

.5.  Do.  do.  observed 
by  Dr.  Clarke. 

6.  Two  springs  ris- 
ing just  under  the  ruins 
of  a  city. 


7.  Mender  or  Simois, 
a  great  torrent,  often 
brinji,ing  down  trees 
and  stones,  and  often 
very  nearly  if  not  quite 
dry. 

8.  Bounarbashi  ri« 
ver,  which  might  easily 
be  crossed  on  a  tree. 


9.  The  two  rivers 
unite  by  a  ford  and 
bridge  in  the  way  from 
tiie  city  to  the  sea. 

10.  Citadel  above 
Bounarbabhi 

Do.  do. 
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11.     No 
keads. 


fountain 


12.  A  tumulus  ac- 
knowledged not  to  ex- 
ist. 

13.  A   LEAP. 


11.  fountain    heads 
in  the  plain. 

12.  Tomb  of  Batieia 
or  Myrinne. 


It.  reaching  down 
to  the  sources  of  the  ri- 
ver. 

12.  Nothing  de- 
cided. 


13.  A  hill  just  in 
that  situation,  corres- 
ponding in  the  four 
points. 


13.      Throsmos,      a 
place  for  observing  an 
army  encamped  on  the 
beach   of  the    Helles- 
pont near  the  fords  and 
confluence   aud    Tomb 
of  Ilus. 
We  could  have  pursued  this  comparison   or  recapitulation  much  far- 
ther, had  we  not  judo^ed   that  this  specimen  of  the  results  of  the 
two  systems  would   suliice.     We  must   adhere  to  the  Bounarbashi  as 
the  Troy  of  Homer,  till  we  hear  of  the  discovery  of  a  hill  with  more 
ancient  ruins,  and  with  sources  presenting  a  stronger  contrast  in  the 
plain ;   and  we  must  again   caution  the  public  not  to  place  too  ranch 
confidence  in  the  reports  of  future  flying  travellers,  who  may  deny  the 
existence  of  all  they,  themselves,  did  not  see,  or  who  may  wish  to  give 
rise  to  new  theories  grounded  on  ill  authenticated  documents. 


JOURNEY  TO  PERSIA; 

BY 

Signor  Dr.  Salvatort,  Physician  attached  to  the  French 
Embassy  in  Pej^sia,  addressed  to  Signor  Dr.  Careno 
at  Vienna. 

No.  1. 

Camp  at  Sultanieh,  June  25,  1808. 

If  in  your  last  letter  you  complained  of  my  silence,  \vhat  will  you 
not  say  now  when  I  find  myself  removed  by  two  thousand  miles 
farther  from  Constantinople  ?  A  good  courier  would  require  above 
three  months  to  reach  Vienna ;  and  recollect,  good  couriers  are  not 
easily  found,  therefore  you  must  learn  to  wait  patiently  during  nine 
months  for  answers  to  such  letters  as  you  may  favor  me  with,  and 
which  you  can  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Vienna,  who  w'ill  forward  them  to  Persia  by  the  first  messenger. 

My  desire  of  visiting  foreign  countries  made  me  anxious  to  attend 
the  French  embassy  setting  out  for  Persia,  in  the  character  of  phy- 
sician ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  embassy  had  scarcely  reached 
Constantinople  when  M.  Lajard,  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Chaptal,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness.  I  was 
called  upon  to  attend  him^  and  he  being  pleased  with  the  cure  v^-hich 
I  performed,  recommended  me  to  General  Gardanne,  who,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  gave  me  the  appointment  of  first  physician  and 
surgeon  to  the  French  embassy  in  Persia,  with  an  annual  allowance  of 
six  thousand  francs,  besides  table,  lodgings,  horses,  &c.  but  I  was 
to  furnish  medicines  myself. 
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Our  departure  from  Constantinople  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  we  arrived  at  Tehran,  the  imperial  residence  of  the 
present  sovereign  of  Persia,  on  the  4th  of  December ;  so  that  our 
journey  lasted  eighty-six  days,  including  thii-teen  days  on  Avhich  we 
halted.  To  give  you  a  regular  journal  rf  our  marches  would  be 
tedious  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer  ;  but  I  shall  briefly  describe 
whatever  appeared  to  me  most  worthy  of  observation. 

We  are  accustomed  from  our  infancy  to  hear  lofty-sounding  epithets 
applied  to  the  countries  which  served  as  theatres  for  those  great  per- 
sonages of  antiquity,  Xerxes,  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Alexander  Every 
student,  every  person  turning  over  the  various  sacred  and  profane 
writers  who  treat  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Media,  Persia,  &c.  feels 
a  desire  to  visit  those  delightful  and  celebrated  regions.  Who  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  of  Pontus,  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  of  the  unconquered  Parthians  ?  Who  would  not  be  happy  to 
wander  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis? 
to  see  the  Iris,  the  Gallus,  the  Halys,  the  Lycus,  the  Araxes,  &c. 
and  to  behold  the  majestic  summits  of  Olympus,  Taurus,  and  Ararat, 
and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Armenia  and  of  Persia  ? 

But  how  great  is  the  astonishment  of  a  traveller,  who  finds,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pompous  descriptions  which  ancient  and  modern  writers 
have  given  of  those  countries,  that  at  every  step,  and  during  a  space 
of  many  thousand  miles,  nothing  occurs  but  misery  and  oppression; 
fields  barren  and  uncultivated  ;  water  brackish,  or  stagnaiit ;  villages 
constructed  under  ground,  like  the  habitations  of  moles  ;  cities  depo- 
pulated ;  mountains  without  trees  ;  valleys  without  herbage !  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  accuse  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
the  other  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  having  deceived  posterity  by 
inventing  fables. 

We  left  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  after  dinner,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  caravanserai  at  Carted,  a  place 
Uihabited  half  by  Turks  and  half  by  Greeks.  It  does  not  require 
much  penetration  in  the  traveller  to  discover  the  haughty  contempt  of 
the  Musulmans,  and  the  base  degraded  state  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
To  these  it  is  of  little  advantage  that  their  fields,  washed  by  the  Bos- 
phorus,  are  naturally  fertile  :  they  are  content  to  live  most  part  of  the 
year  on  fish,  either  salted  or  fresh  ;  Ceres  does  not  inspire  them  with  a 
passion  for  agriculture  ;  they  have  learned,  by  sad  experience  of  many 
ages,  that  if  they  till  the  ground,  others  will  reap  the  crop — S«c  vos 
11071  vobis,  Sfc. 

From  Scutari  (the  ancient  Chrysopolis)  to  Nicomedia  is  a  caravan 
journey  of  three  days.  In  this  tract,  at  Ghcybize  (formerly  Lybissa), 
a  small  mount  or  tumulus,  not  far  from  the  village,  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  Carthaginian  hero,  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Bithynian 
monarch.  At  four  hours'  distance  from  the  above-mentioned  village 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Herndca  Bithijnica^  which  appears  to  have 
once  had  a  good  harbour,  with  excellent  fortifications  and  a  consi- 
derable circuit ;  through  this  runs  a  rapid  stream,  whose  banks  are 
adorned  with  many  majestic  planes  and  various  fruit-trees. 

The  city  of  NicG'mcdia  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  rugged  moun- 
tain stretching  out  into  the  sea :  it  contains  at  present  thre^  thousand 
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houses  of  Turks,  two  thousand  of  Armenians,  and  three  hundred  of 
Greeks.  We  cannot  discover  hei-e  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence which  the  capital  of  Nicomedes  possessed  ;  the  country  of  the 
Roman  consul  and  general  Flavius  Arrianus,  a  celebrated  disciple  of 
Epictetus,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  the  modem  Xenophon. 
Many  ruins  lie  neglected  and  despised  by  the  inhabitants  ;  among 
those,  the  remains  of  Maximinian's  palace  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, situated  on  an  eminence  from  v/hich  the  prospect  is  delightful. 

From  Nicomedia  (called  by  the  Turks  Is iiilc-mia]  to  Nicea',  the 
distance  is  a  caravan  journey  of  three  days.  On  the  first  day,  the 
road  coasts  along  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Bithynia,  near  which  the 
country  wears  a  pleasing  aspect,  the  ground  being  covered  with  fruit- 
trees  of  every  kind,  the  produce  of  which  is  destined  lor  the  capital. 

Having  passed  the  town  of  Karamussal  we  perceive  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  much  decayed;  and,  from  other  ruins  visible  about  this 
spot,  we  are  authorised  to  believe  that  a  considerable  city  formerly 
stood  here. 

One  day's  journey  before  our  arrival  at  Nicea,  we  slept  in  a  village 
called  Ki/z-Devrent,  inhabited  solely  by  Bulgarians.  It  is  now  almost 
two  hundred  years  since  seven  Bulgarian  families,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  religion,  abandoned  their  native  country,  and  took 
refuge  in  this  place,  a  truly  wild  and  savage  spot ;  but  what  cannot 
human  industry  effect  ?  This  village  now  consists  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  who  live  in  a  state  of  greater  freedom  and  comfort  than 
is  perceived  elsewhere.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  fla.x:,  silk,  and 
fruit.  At  the  dawn  of  day  we  saw  a  number  of  women  and  girls 
beating  flax,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Italians  :  tliose  females 
looked  gay  and  contented,  and  hailed  the  sun  with  their  songs. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain,  near  which  this  village  is  situated, 
offers  a  magnificent  view  of  a  vast  plain,  on  the  right,  side  of  which 
Lake  Ascanius  presents  itself  to  our  view,  eight  leagues  in  length 
and  above  two  in  breadth.  The  fishery  of  this  lake  produces  to  the 
sultan  an  annual  income  of  twelve  thousand  piastres.  Around  it  are 
fifteen  villages,  and  nothing  can  appear  more  smiling  tlian  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  and  fields. 

Nicea  is  situated  in  a  very  marshy  plain,  and  near  to  the  lake. 
The  ancient  walls  are  still  in  excellent  condition;  and  clearly  indicate 
the  extent  of  this  city  in  former  ages.  Immense  ruins  of  three  different 
epochas  may  be  seen.  The  most  considerable  are  those  of  the  time  of 
Constantine,  undeservedly  styled  "  t}i.e  Great, ^'  I  went  into  the  church, 
where  those  two  councils  were  held,  which  condemned  the  Arians  and 
Iconoclasts.  This  edifice  is  still  in  gooJ  preservation,  apd  its  columns 
are  very  precious.  It  would  seem  that  the  blood  shed,  and  the 
horrors  perpetrated  here,  had  attracted  on  Nicea  the  terrible  anathema 
of  its  destruction.  Modern  Nicea  comprises  one  hundr-^d  and  sixty 
Turkish  families,  and   sixty-five  Greek :  their  whole   commerce  con- 


'  The  French  embassy  was  obliged  'o  take  this  circnifoi^s  route  that  they 
might  avoid  falling  into  the  hamls  of  Kara  JMusiaphn's.  inwps.  The  direct 
road  is  by  Sabandiu. 
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sists  in  two  thousand  okes  of  silk,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco. 
The  moist  and  putrid  air  which  the  lake  and  marshes  exhale,  renders 
Nicea  an  unhealthy  place  of  residence ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  .all  the 
inhabitants  are  affected  by  obstinate  fevers,  obstructions  and  dropsy. 
Setting  out  from  Nicea,  we  took  the  road  which  crosses  Bithynia, 
leaving  on  our  right  hand  the  celebrated  Mount  Olymjms^  at  the  foot 
of  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Prusin  and  Gordium,  on  the  river 
Sans:arius :  on  our  left  were  the  Grecian  colonies.  From  Nicea  to 
Angora  (the  ancient  Ancira)  is  a  distance  of  ten  days'  caravan 
marches.  Except  the  vast  and  beautiful  plain  of  Akserai,  washed  by 
the  rivers  Sangarius  and  Gallus,  and  in  a  high  st;ite  of  cultivation, 
the  whole  way  is  tlie  most  dreary  and  unpleasant  journey  that  can  be 
imagined  -lands  barren,  untilled,  deserted,  where  nothing  is  found 
but  soda  and  the  linionium,  immense  quantities  of  the  muriate  of 
Jbssile  soda,  brackish  or  stagnant  water,  clouds  of  fine  salt  dust  which 
occasion  much  pain  and  injury  to  the  eyes ;  this  is  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  those  objects  Avhich  will  present  themselves  to  the  traveller 
who  undertakes  to  cross  the  ancient  Galafia. 

One  day's  march  before  we  arrived  at  Angora,  we  saw  that  ex- 
tensive plain  where  Fortune,  abandoning  Bajazet  to  his  fate,  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Tamerlane. 

Angora,  a  city  famous  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  is  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  rugged  rock,  surrotmded  by  triple  walls,  and  com- 
manded by  an  almost  impregnable  castle.  At  present  it  is.  computed 
that  this  city  contains  six  thousand  houses,  the  greater  part  of  Arme- 
nian families.  Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  hair  of  their 
whitish  goats,  from  which  they  manufacture  a  kind  of  camlet  called 
Angora  shatvls. 

That  Angora  was  in  former  ages  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, may  be  inferred  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ruins  and 
inscriptions  found  all  about  it.  The  Apostle  Paul  ranks  it  among  the 
seven  principal  churches  of  Asia  ;  but  what  chiefly  declares  its  ancient 
splendor,  are  tlie  sumptuous  edifices  which  it  still  possesses :  of  these, 
the  most  worthy  observation  is  the  celebrated  monument  of  Augustus, 
for  a  sight  of  which  I  was  indebted  solely  to  my  character  of  physician. 
It  is  a  building  entirely  of  marble,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  for 
what  purpose  it  was  designed :  it  seems,  on  the  first  view,  to  have 
served  as  a  prstorium.  In  the  atrium  are  two  parallel  walls,  in  the 
manner  of  wings,  covered  with  large  flags  of  white  marble.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  appears  on  one  side,  cut  in  handsome  Roman  letters,  and 
on  the  other  side  an  inscription  of  the  same  purport,  cut  in  good  Gre- 
cian characters ;  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows  :  "  Rerum 
gestarum  Divi  Augusti,  quibns  orbem  terrarum  Imperio  PopuU  Romnni 
suhjecit ;  ei  impensarum  quas  in  Rempub/ica?n  Populumque  Romnnum 
Jecit,  incisarum  in  dicabus  Atheneis  pilis  quce  sunt  Romce  p)Ositce,  ex- 
emplar  subjcclnmJ' 

I  am  ashamed  however  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  those  sump- 
tuous edifices,  inscriptions,  columns,  goats,  triple  walls,  Saint  Paul 
and  7\ugustus,  -the  Prsetorium,  &c.  8cc.  I  would  not  five  in  Angora 
for  all  the  gold  in  this  world.     An  ugly  town,  inhabited  by  insolent 
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and  fanatical  people,  hifiimous  water,  no  trees,  no  verdure,  a  burning 
sun,  and  no  sociecy. — I  W3s  very  glad  when  we  departed  from  the 
celebrated  city  of  Ancira,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Tocat. 

The  village  of  Haxahun  is  situated  near  the  banlis  of  the  river 
Kyzillrmak  (the  ancient  Halys^  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  »m 
(genitivo  wAa?)  salt,  because  the  earth  which  it  washes  has  acquired  a 
bitterness  from  fossile  salt.  This  is  the  first  village  in  the  territories 
of  Ciapan  Oglu,  a  feudatory  prince  under  the  Sublime  Porte.  He  can 
send  into  the  field  sixty  thousand  cavalry,  and  is  much  feared  by  the 
neighbouring  bashaws,  and  in  fact  is  respected  as  a  sovereign  himself. 
He  resides  at  Gozgat,  a  city  which  he  has  lately  founded,  and  where 
he  received  us  widi  much  magnificence.  His  territories  extend  nearly 
to  the  gates  of  Tocat  and  of  Cesarea,  and  he  possesses  many  rich 
mines  of  brass  and  of  lead.  He  encourages  agriculture,  and  the 
people  under  him  seem  to  enjoy  a  state  of  comfortable  mediocrity. 

Before  our  arrival  at  Tocat  we  crossed  a  vast  plain  formerly  called 
Daximonitis,  partly  washed  by  the  river  Iris,  on  its  passage  to  Amasia. 
Tournefort  describes  some  extraordinary  stones  which  he  found  in  this 
plain ;  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough,  although  I  sought  them  with 
great  attention,  to  discover  any. 

After  marching  eleven  days,  we  at  last  arrived  at  Tocat  (from 
Angora),  having  the  ambassador  and  nine  other  persons  of  the  mission 
affected  by  intermittent  fevers.  A  halt  of  two  days,  with  large  doses 
of  the  China  combined  with  the  Serpentaria  Virginiana,  sufficed  to 
weaken  the  feverish  attacks,  and  rendered  the  patients  able  to  proceed 
again  on  their  journey. 

Tocat  is  a  city  of  note,  although  perhaps  of  no  very  remote  founda- 
tion. Some  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Comana  of  Pontus  ;  but  there 
is  not  any  vestige  remaining  that  supports  such  an  opinion.  Tocat  is 
the  central  point  for  all  the  caravans  coming  from  Persia,  Natolia, 
Turkey,  and  other  countries.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  three  thou- 
sand Turkish  houses,  three  hundred  Armenian,  and  thirty  Greek. 
They  export  annually  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  okes  of  worked 
copper,  which  they  procure  in  the  mines  of  Castamhid  and  Argana 
Maaden.  The  situation  of  Tocat  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  its 
buildings  not  so  badly  constructed  as  in  other  parts  of  this  country. 

Not  far  from  Tocat,  towards  the  west,  is  shown,  in  a  rock,  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Chrysostom  ;  and  at  the  same  distance,  on  the  east,  a 
grotto,  where,  as  the  faithful  relate,  that  great  preacher  retired 
during  a  time  of  persecution,  and  died. 

At  one  day's  journey  from  Tocat  we  reached  Nicsar  (the  ancient 
Neocesarea)^  a  city  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  gardens.  It  contains  one  thousand  Turkish  and  one  hun- 
dred Armenian  families.  Rice  and  fruit  abound  here.  There  is  a 
castle  here  erected  on  a  steep  rock  by  the  Genoese.  If  Saint  Chry- 
sostom could  at  present  take  a  view  of  Neocesarea,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  trace  any  vestiges  of  his  old  episcopal  seat  or  of  his  flock ; 
the  few  Armenians  who  dv/ell  here  scarcely  know  his  name.  At 
Neocesarea  we  began  to  leave  the  plain,  and  ascended  and  descended 
the  lofty  mountains  of  cold  Armenia,  where  the  snow  remains  gene- 
rally all  the  year.     The  villages  which  we  passed  betray  the  sterility 
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ef  the  soil  and  coldness  of  the  climate  ;^heir  inhabitants  seemed  an 
honest  but  rude  people. 

On  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  days  after  leaving  Tocat,  we  reached 
the  borders  of  the  rapid  Euphrates,  which  we  forded  over  without 
experiencing  so  many  obstacles  as  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned. 
Behold  us  now  arrived  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  four  streams  which 
watered  the  terrestrial  paradise — "  Flnvius  autem  qiiartiis,  ipse  est 
fiuphrates."  This  river  was  much  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  often  reddened  by  their  blood  ;  but  when  the  fortune  of 
Pompey  prevailed  over  that  of  Mithridates,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
bore  witness  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans'  most  formidable  enemy. 
No  vestiges  can  be  at  this  time  found  of  the  places  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  Sylla,  Lucullus,  or  Alexander  Severus.  It  would  be  a 
curious  circumstance  if,  in  the  present  age,  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
encampments  were  to  be  possessed  by  the  modern  Romans ;  in  this 
case,  the  Euphrates  would  no  longer  offer  any  obstacles  to  passengers, 
as  in  the  days  of  Pompey,  and  would  lose  much  of  its  celebrity  from 
beuig  viewed  near  at  hand.  How. just  is  the  saying,  "  Major  e 
longinquo  reverentia  J"  Many  heroes  of  great  renown,  if  closely  in- 
spected, would  not  appear  of  that  magnitude  which  a  d'stant  prospect 
gives  ;  many  rivers,  famous  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  us, 
would  become  mere  rivulets  in  the  eyes  of  one  standing  on  their 
banks,  and  tlie  celebrated  Terra  promissa  would  appear  as  a 
barren  waste  to  an  Italian  ;  but  let  us  leave  the  Jluvium  magnum 
Euphrafem,  and  prosecute  our  journey. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  detail  of  our  marches  as  far 
as  Erzerum,  as  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  barren  lands,  miserable 
villages,  naked  mountains,  vile  water,  meat  cooked  with  fires  made 
of  cow-dung  dried  in  the  sun,  and  a  cl'mate  of  the  tv/o  extremes, 
intolerable  heat  during  the  day,  and  excessive  cold  at  night.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  splendor  of  a  throne  would  not  induce  me  to 
become  sovereign  of  Armenia  Major. 

We  had  been  forty-five  days  in  reaching  Erzerum,  the  capital  of 
mddern  Natolia,  and  tlie  seat  of  a  bashaw  of  three  tails.  This  city 
is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  very  badly  built.  The  quarter  of  the  Turks  is  in  the 
rentre,  surrounded  by  doable  walls,  and  flanked  by  towers  not  very 
fir  one  from  another.  The  rest  of  the  town,  where  the  Armenians 
and  Greeks  live,  is  defended  by  a  wretched  rampart  and  a  shallow 
ditch.  The  ch  ef  products  of  this  place  are  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  and  grain  in  abundance. 

The  bashaw  of  Erzerum  was  the  celebrated  ex-grand  vizier  Ytissirf 
Basliau),  the  same  who  in  Egypt  commanded  the  Turks  against  the 
French.  He  received  our  embassy  in  the  most  magnificent  manner  ; 
lie  invited  the  amba-^sador  and  all  his  suite  to  a  splendid  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  above  an  hundred  different  kinds  of  dishes  and  meats,  and 
he  regaled  us,  in  open  defiance  of  Mohammed,  with  wine  and  brandy. 
He  had  a  table  and  chairs  made  expressly  for  our  accommodation-; 
and  as  napkins  we  had  stuif  of  silk  and  gold.  During  this  feast  we 
had  a  band  of  most  noisy  and  discordant  musicians,  whose  perform- 
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atice  could  never,  I  think,  be  rendered  tolerable  to  our  ears.  When 
dinner  was  concluded,  the  bashaw  entertained  us  with  a  splendid  sham- 
fight  of  horsemen,  in  the  great  court,  where  the  object  was  to  take  a 
battery  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  which  kept  up  a  most  infernal 
fire.  After  this,  we  saw  the  game  of  the  jeria,  a  kind  of  stick  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  one  of  these  each  horseman  holds  in  his 
hand,  and  whilst  at  full  gallop  he  darts  it  at  his  adversary,  who  dis- 
plays his  dexterity  in  avoiding  the  blow  and  diverting  its  direction. 
Next  day  the  bashaw  invited  General  Gardanne  to  a  country  house 
not  far  from  the  city  ;  there  was  pitched  a  m/agnificent  and  spacious 
tent,  and  in  it  a  very  splendid  collation  ready  laid  ;  whilst  the  com- 
pany enjoyed  this  feast,  above  a  hundred  muskets  were  suddenly 
discharged. 

In  the  midst  of  all  iliese  entertainments  and  shows,  the  plague  was 
raging  among  the  people,  and  swept  off  many  persons.  Before  our 
arrival  the  mortality  amounted  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  individuals 
daily  ;  but  it  happened,  during  our  stay  at  Erzerum,  that  a  violent 
north  wind  succeeded  to  the  southern  winds,  and  soon  banished  that 
dreadful  scourge  of  mankind. 

From  Erzerum  to  liajazid,  the  last  city  belonging  to  the  Turks,  is 
a  journey  of  nine  days'  stages.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  we 
went  to  a  village  not  far  distant  from  the  city  ot  Assan-Kala,  where 
there  are  various  springs  of  sulphurous  water  like  those  of  Eligia, 
another  village  situated  on  the  opposite  part  of  Erzerum,  and  nearly 
about  the  same  distance. 

Beyond  Erzerum  the  rivulets,  torrents,  and  rivers,  cease  to  carry 
their  waters  to  the  Tigris,  or  Euphrates,  or,  in  short,  to  the  Persian 
gulf;  they  now  direct  their  course  and  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Caspian 
8ea.  On  the  second  day  we  crossed  the  celebrated  Araxes,  the  source 
of  which  is  not  far  from  Erzerum  ;  this  soon  increased  to  a  consi- 
derable stream  by  the  waters  of  the  Amotiium,  washes  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  passes  ne;ir  Erivan,  then  falls  into  the  Kur  (the 
ancient  Cyras\  where  it  loses  its  name,  and,  blended  with  the  other, 
falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  the  fourth  day  we  entered  a  large  and 
fertile  plain,, which  was  rendered  desolate  by  the  frequent  invasions  of 
the  Curdish  plunderers  :  it  belonged  for  ages  to  Persia,  and  formed 
the  boundary  of  ancient  Georgia.  The  inhabitants  speak  the  Curd 
language,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Chiddean,  Parthian,  Turkish,  and 
Persian.  The  women  perforate  their  nostrils  near  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  and  ornament  themselves  by  hanging  from  It  two  large  rings 
of  silver.  We  took  up  our  abode  this  day  in  the  village  of  Topra- 
Jcale.  I  was  here  called  in  to  visit  the  wife  of  the  primate  ot  the 
country.  Entering  the  sick  lady's  room,  I  beheld  a  dozen  Venuses 
assembled  together,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  to  see 
a  Frank.  These  women  wore  a  kind  of  diadem  on  their  heads,  which 
pleased  me  very  much,  studded  with  small  pearls,  &c.  :  at  first,  it 
struck  me  as  much  resembling  the  ancient  costume  of  the  Persians  ; 
but  the  harsh  sound  of  their  voices,  and  their  savage  countenances, 
soon  Induced  me  to  leave  those  fair  ones,  who  seemed  to  me  not  uii« 
worthy  of  their  ferocious  husbands. 
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The  sixth  day's  journey  after  we  left  Erzertim,  was  replete  with 
terror  and  danger.  We  had  not  gone  above  an  hour  from  the 
village  where  we  had  slept,  when  a  young  woman,  bareheaded  and  in 
the  most  disordered  dress,  presented  herself  before  us.  Being  asked 
on  what  account  she  had  ventured  out  alone  at  so  early  an  hour,  and 
in  such  a  deplorable  state,  she  informed  us,  that  she  was  of  Ghelasseurf 
the  next  village  ;  that  five  days  before  she  had  been  forcibly  carried 
off  by  thirty  Curds,  who  took  her  to  their  place  of  abode,  and  during 
that  space  of  time  obliged  her  to  gratify  all  their  most  brutal  desires. 
They  also  compelled  her  to  declare  who  were  the  richest  persons  of 
her  village,  and  the  quantity  of  cattle  that  it  could  furnish  to  them. 
She  added,  that  they  led  her  the  preceding  evening  to  her  village, 
which  they  suddenly  attacked  in  the  most  furious  manner,  plundered 
it  of  every  thing  that  they  cculd  carry  away,  and  then  set  it  on  fire, 
leaving  her  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  dragging  off  with  them  all 
the  men  and  women  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Our  Turkish  guide,  who  had  obtained  all  this  information  from  the 
unhappy  female,  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the  me- 
lancholy story.  We  scon  left  her  behind,  and,  on  approaching  an 
Armenian  village,  we  met  the  people  of  it,  who,  seeing  a  number  of 
Europeans,  came  and  threw  themselves  at  our  feet,  imploring  our 
protection  against  the  hordes  of  Curdish  robbers  ;  but  our  guide 
answered  their  supplications  with  a  look  of  most  perfect  indifference 
(being  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  scenes  of  pillage  and  violence), 
and  all  that  I  myself,  and  others  of  our  party,  could  offer  to  those 
miserable  creatures  were  a  few  tears  and  sighs  of  compassion.  In  two 
hours  after  this  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Ghelasseiir,  or  rather  we 
beheld  the  smoking  ruins  of  above  two  hundred  of  its  houses.  In 
three  hours  afterwards,  a  sin^ilar  object  presented  itself  to  our  view  ; 
another  village  reduced  to  ashes  and  still  smoking.  We  lamented  to 
ourselves  the  uahappincss  of  so  many  persons,  the  victims  of  a  despot 
incapable  of  protecting  them,  and  yet  so  barbarous  as  to  deny  them 
the  arms  necessary  for  their  defence,  fearing,  no  doubt  and  justly, 
that  they  might  at  last  turn  those  arms  against  himself.  The  harsh 
voice  of  our  inhuman  guide  aroused  me  from  my  meditations,  aijd 
announced  the  danger  which  we  were  in  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Curds.  I  felt  that  I  could  sacrifice  my  life  with  pleasure  in  endea- 
vouring to  punish  such  ferocious  monsters.  How  truly  has  Justus 
Lipsius  said,  "  Homo  homvii  lupus  /"  Every  member  of  our  caravan 
prepared  for  combat,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  excited 
amongst  us.  After  we  had  crossed  a  rapid  torrent,  we  discovered  on 
the  other  l^ank  a  piquet  of  five  Curds,  who  were  attentively  examining 
our  numbers  and  our  force.  When  they  perceived  that  we  were  well 
armed  and  determined  on  preserving  our  property  at  the  risque  of  our 
lives,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  and 
hastened  to  inform  their  companions  that  our  caravan  was  not  likely 
to  become  their  prey.  After  having  passed  by  more  ihan  six  villages 
lately  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Curds,  we  arrived  at  an  Armenian 
monastery,  which  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  being  sur- 
rounded with  strong  and  lofty  walls,  and  flanked  with  many  bastions. 
The  brother  of  our  general  (die  ambassador),  knowing  that  there  was 
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here  a  very  ancient  church,  was  very  desirous  of  visiting  it,  although 
it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  off  the 
road  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object.  We  all  however  agreed  to 
accompany  him,  and  we  found  the  inhabitants  of  those  villages  which 
had  been  destroyed,  assembled  at  the  monastery,  and  preparing  to 
resist  us  ;  for,  on  seeing  a  party  of  armed  men  in  a  strange  dress  ap- 
proaching, they  apprehended  danger.  We  were  admitted  at  last  into 
the  church,  exactly  resembling  all  those  erected  by  the  Greeks.  We 
learned  that  this  church  had  been  constructed  by  a  certain  prince  of 
Georgia  named  Heraclius,  in  honor  of  the  Thaumatiirgos  ;  that  the 
monastery  was  called  "  the  three  Churches,"  or  the  "  Red  Ichtmiazios,'' 
or  "  Utch  Kalisse,"  near  Mount  Ararat,  the  residence  of  the  supreme 
patriarch  of  all  the  Armenian  heretics.  About  twenty  monks  live  in 
the  monastery  above  mentioned,  and  tliere  are  nearly  eighty  families 
in  the  vicinity  who  cultivate  the  gardens  adjacent,  and  feed  numerous 
herds  of  cattle. 

Two  hours  after  we  had  left  this  fortified  monastery,  the  curiosity 
of  M.  Gardanne  being  fully  gratified,  vve  overtook  two  of  our  party, 
poor  Mons.  Bernard  and  Mons.  Boisson,  who  had  remained  behind 
the  caravan  on  account  of  the  former's  weak  state  of  health.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  ignorant  of  the  right  road,  they  had  wandered 
till  they  came  under  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  where  they  expected 
to  fiind  an  asylum  during  the  night,  and  accordingly,  without  any 
hesitation,  they  v/ent  directly  to  the  gate.  But  they  were  astonished 
at  finding  the  same  reception  as  v/e  had  done,  and  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  discharged  at  them.  Mons,' Bernard  was  so  very  ill  and  weak 
at  this  time,  that,  perfectly  indifferent  about  his  life,  he  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and,  stretching  himself  on  the  grass,  told  his  compa- 
nion that  he  had  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  on  that 
spot.  Mons.  Boisson  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  the  monks  com- 
prehend the  deplorable  condition  of  his  friend ;  the  only  answer  he 
coald  obtain  from  them  was  a  shot  from  a  musket ;  and  in  this  critical 
situation  he,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  his  companion  to  leave 
such  an  inhospitable  place. 

The  sun  now  rising  disclosed  to  our  viev/  the  celebrated  mountain 
of  Ararat,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  beholding  it  entire ;  a 
circumstance  which  rarely  occurs,  as  its  lofty  summit  is  generally 
hidden  in  the  clouds. 

It  is  said  that  the  word  Ararat  signifies  "  maledictio  tremoris,"  a 
denomination  altogether  contrary  to  the  services  rendered  by  this 
mountain  to  Noah.  It  towers  aloft  from  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain, 
and  its  elevated  top  can  be  discerned  at  an  incredible  distance.  There 
has  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  tradition  among  the  Armenian  monks, 
that  the  ark  still  exists  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  ;  they  assure 
us,  that  the  grace  of  God  having  been  granted  to  a  holy  personage  of 
their  order,  who  had  ardently  wished  to  see  the  wonderful  ship  of 
Noah  with  his  own  eyes,  he  was,  after  a  rigid  fast  of  forty  days  (which 
rendered  his  body  very  light),  transported  by  one  of  the  angels,  who 
guard  the  venerable  ark,  to  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill,  where  he 
examined,  at  leisure,  the  precious  monument  of  most  ancient  naval 
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construction  ;  but  the  good  monk,  instead  of  taking  the  exact  di* 
mensions  of  the  ark,  contented  himself  with  a  piece  of  one  of  its 
boards,  which  the  angel  allowed  him  to  bring  away,  but  neither 
history  nor  tradition  inform  us  to  what  part  of  the  vessel  it  belonged. 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  those  who 
wish  to  view  the  holy  ark,  than  any  obstacle  presented  to  the  pilgrim 
by  Ararat  itself:  this  is  a  miraculous  sleepiness,  which  closes  the  eyes 
of  all  who  undertake  the  adventure  ;  and,  during  this  sleep,  the  ce- 
lestial guardians  of  the  ark  carry  back  the  drowsy  mortal  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  thus  rendering  all  his  labor  vain.  Why, 
in  good  earnest,  should  not  a  balloon  be  tried  ? 

General  Gardanne  and  his  brother,  desirous  of  transmitting  to 
posterity  a  memorial  of  o\ir  passage  by  the  sacred  mountain,  caused 
to  be  cut  on  a  marble  tablet  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  our 
embassy,  which  was  placed  on  a  slightly  elevated  spot  of  Ararat,  and 
beneath  it  were  buried  in  the  ground  some  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
present  Frencli  Emperor.  Let  us  now  leave  Ararat,  the  ark,  the 
monks,  &c.  &c.  and  pursue  our  journey. 

The  plain  which  we  crossed,  on  our  way  from  Diadin  towards 
Bajazid  (in  the  midst  of  which  Ararat  appears),  is  covered  with 
quantities  of  ferruginous  stones.  The  earth  is  very  compact,  and 
composed  of  scoria^  and  it  resounded  under  the  horses'  feet :  these 
scoriae,  perforated  like  a  bee's  nest,  seem  to  be  pieces  of  porous  lava 
of  basalt.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  in  former  ages  this  country 
was  subject  to  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  rendered  the 
surface  of  the  ground  so  uneven,"  a  motive  sufficiently  plausible  to 
occasion  the  ancient  name  of  Ararat  given  to  the  mountain,  and  Ar- 
menia to  thq  country,  both  w-ords  signifying  "  Maledictio  Tremoris.*' 

On  the  third  of  November  we  reached  Bajazid,  a  city  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  :  it  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  lofty 
hill,  protected  by  four  castles,  and  capable  of  a  vigorous  defence. 
It  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  Armenian  houses,  and  one 
thousand  Turkish.  The  governor  is  a  bashaw  of  two  tails.  There  is 
here  much  fruit,  and  the  people  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The 
brother  of  the  present  bashaw  is  the  person  who  arrested  and  kept  in 
prison,  three  months,  Mons.  Jaubert,  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Persia.  Not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  this  bashaw  permits 
the  Armenians  here  to  go  out  with  arms  against  the  Curds,  and  to 
have  in  their  charge  one  of  the  four  castles.  Ibrahim  Bashaw  inha- 
bits another  of  these  forts,  and  never  comes  out  of  it — "  conscia 
mens  mali."  He  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign  ;  his  ears  are  always  deaf  to  the  groans  of  those  unfortunate 
people  whom  the  Curds  have  ruined  ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  wretch 
himself  divides  the  pillage  with  these  robbers. 
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